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Junior  Photographic  Clubs. 

r  tlie  introduction  of  the  Kodak,  followed 
b;  n  bost  of  cheap  but  efficient  hand  c&m- 
sras,  has  to  a  larg^e  extent  degraded  pho- 
tography to  the  level  of  a  mere  amusement 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  although  perhaps  not  quite  so  appar- 
ent, that  they  have  added  to  the  band  of 
sincere,  honest  workers  many  who  would 
not  otherwise  been  attracted  to  the  art. 

Not  the   least  interesting  of   the   out- 
eomes  of  the  popularity,   mainly  brought 
about  by  the  advent  of  cheap  but  efficient 
w  H  Hyde.  outiits,  are  the  various  clubs  or  societies  of 

"wiLi.  vou  tAKE  A  STROLL  youug  peopU,  too  young  or  too  shy  to  seek 

wjTH  ME?  admission  to  ordinary  photographic  socie- 

ties, yet  old  enough  and  wise  enough  to  know  that  benefit  is  likely. to 
accrue  from  association  with  others  of  similar  bent.  They  generally 
arise  through  some  school  connection,  or  are  founded  in  tbe  school  itself, 
but  as  the  pupils  scatter  the  connection  is  kept  up,  and  in  consequence 
some  of  those  junior  societies  have  much  more  widely  spread  membir- 
ships  than  societies  of  greater  pretensions. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  those  associations  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  occasionally  requested  to  act  as  judge  in  some  of  their  compe- 
titions, and  the  fact  that  two  of  tbe  pictures  from  one  of  those  compe- 
titions were  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  December  numberinduces 
us  now  to  call  attention  to  them,  and  particularly  to  "  Niepce,"  to  which 
.Messrs.  Gilchrist  and  Miner,  the  authors  of  the  pictures,  belong. 

Niepce  is  a  flourishing  little  society,  with  an  illustrated  journal  of  its 
own,  and  at  the  time  when  we  got  our  information,  a  balance  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger  of  $9.78.     The   annual   dues  are  25  cents,  with  an 


ThI  AlfKBlOAN   AlUTEDB   PhOTOOK^PHBS. 


By  H.  Gunderadorf. 


equal  sum  &»  initiation  fee,  and  the  membership  limited  to  twenty-five, 
twenty-tro  being  at  present  on  the  roll,  scattered  all  over  the  country 
from  Maine  to  California.  The  journal,  Fncux,  has  a  circulation  of  one, 
typewritten,  but  is  read  by  every  member  of  the  club,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  more  ambitioua  joumaU  and  larger  societies.  They  hold 
bi-monthly  competitions,  to  which  each  member  ia  expected  to  send  at 
least  one  photograph,  but  the  editor  plaintively  says.  "  which  they  <fonV 
all  do,  sad  to  relate,  and  the  poor  editor  must  needs  ''drum  up  trade.' ' 
The  pictures  are  judged  and  criticised  by  some  one  in  whom  they  have 
confidence,  the  criticisms  appearing  in  Focus,  and  being,  according  to  its 
editor,  very  helpful ;  a  statement  which  no  one  who  sees  the  "  Shades  of 
Evening"  and  "Behind  the  CampuB"in  our  December  number  will 
doubt,  aa  there  are  many  societies  older  in  years  and  in  experience  which 
have  never  shown  anything  better  and  rarely  anything  so  good. 

That  FoctiK,  edited  by  Mi^s  Gillespie.  York.  Pa.,  is  a  well  conducted 
magazine,  and  that  under  its  influence  Niepce  is  an  important  society, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  at  the  California  State  fairs  of  1^94 
and  189G  it  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  an  honor  that  it  equally  deserved 
in  1H96,  but  "  by  some  mistake  was  cheated  out  of." 

Those  junior  societies  are  doing  much  good,  and  should  meet  with 
e^■ery  possible  encouragement. 
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The  Law  of  Privacy. 

BV  WU.    OEO.    OPPENHEllU,    LL.  B.,  PH.    D. 

(Member  □(  the  New  York  Bnr.i 

state  of  civilizatioii,  rather  than  a  dispoai- 
ion  on  the  part  of  the  common  law  to 
gnore  peraonal  rights,  accounta  for  the  fact 
hat  the  law  of  privacy  is  yet  ao  embryo 
ritbout  form  and  which  scarcely  has  life. 
)iily  a  few  years  ago  the  conditions  were 
uch  that  the  necessity  of  a  law  securing 
irioacy  was  hardly  thought  of- 

But  now  that  newspaper  "eBterprise" 
a  behind  the  times  if  it  does  not  proclaim 
.11  that  is  done  in  the  closet  at  midnight 
rom  the  surrounding  housetops  at  sunrise, 
ind  culture  has  made  people  sensitive  to 
he  public  stare,  while  there  seems  to  be 
no  armor  invincible  to  the  ever  present 
' '  button "  and  flashlight,  the  question  presents  itself ;  la  there  no 
protection,   or  must  one  submit  to  have  hie  deeds  and  likeness  serve 
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to  gratify  the  idle  curiosity  of  the  multitade  for  the  private  purposes  or 
emolumentB  of  a  stranger? 

The  question  of  the  rights  of  privacy  was  passed  upon  in  the  well- 
knoTva  cases  of  Corliss  us.  Walter  and  Schuyler  vs.  Curtis  (reported  in 
these  columns  some  months  ago),  and  in  both  cases  inj'unrfioriNu«rere^uw(f 
to  relatives  of  the  deceased,  Mr.  Corliss  and  Mrs.  Schuyler,  who  were 
uaturally  averse  to  the  publicity  which  the  breach  of  this  right  of  privacy 
entailed. 

In  both  cases  the  last  court  of  resort  in  the  State  of  New  Tork — the 
Court  of  Appeals — held  virtually  that  this  unwished  and  undesirable  pub- 
licity, forced  upon  the  respective  families  of  the  deceased,  was  a  thing 
"of  which  they  could  not  complain."    Strange,  passing  strange! 

Upon  turning  to  the  cases  cited  in  the  note  to  the  Corliss  action,  viz  , 
(an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  enjoin  the  multiplication  of  his  photographs), 
no  case  is  found  which  directly  involves  the  "Law  of  Privacy,"  until 
within  the  last  few  years-  The  few  cases  upon  the  subject  show  a  ten- 
dency to  uphold  the  right,  one  case  even  carrying  it  to  an  extreme. 

There  the  use  of  a  negative  of  an  actress  was  enjoined,  which  was 
procured  jvMle  she  was  enacting  a  role  upon  a  public  stage,  probably, 
however,  the  injunction  forbidding   the  multiplication  of  her  photos 
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■■a  frosty  mobninc." 
Tould  have  been  deoied  had  the  defeudauta  fought  tbe  case ;  in  every 
aspect  it  was  a  tight,  squeeze. 

That  some  protection  to  priTacj  should  be  afforded  cannot  be  succeas- 
tallj  diaputed,  but  what  the  limit  should  be  is  a  difficult  queation. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  in  many  caaes  when  the  public  becomes  in- 
terested, the  queation  will  arise:  "Has  not  some  act  been  committed 
which  has  remoyed  the  mantle  of  privacy  and  made  the  person  a  charac- 
ter who  bae  of  his  own  volition  surrendered  his  former  position  and 
rights?"  But  I  aver  strenuously  that  the  gratification  of  mere  idle  curi- 
osity and  the  invasion  of  the  right  of  privacy  for  pecuniary  or  other 
ulterior  purposea  should  be  stopped. 

I  believe,  too,  that  there  ia  likely  to  be  conaiderable  litigation  in  the 
future  for  the  definition  and  protection  of  this  sacred  right  of  privacy. 

I  trust  1  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  from  an  article  of  mine  in  the 
April,  1894,  numberof  The  AhericanAuatedk Photographer  :  "The  fore- 
going leads  me  to  suggest  that  while  the  individual  (a  term  which  includes 
judges)  is  an  ■  insoluble '  pnzzle,  in  the  aggregate  he  becomes  a  mathe- 
matical certainty.  You  can,  for  example,  never  foretell  what  any  man 
will  do,  but  you  can  say  with  precision  what  an  average  number  will 
bring  about "  ludividuala  vary.  In  twenty  years  from  now  the  per 
centage  of  deciaiona  relative  to  the  "rights  of  privacy"  will  be  vastly 
different  from  the  trend  of  our  present  deciaiona. 
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To  Norway  with  the  Camera. 

BY  F.    W.  SCOTT. 

NE  Tuesday    morning     early 
in  August,  1894,  my  friend, 

Mr.    R and    myBelf,.Ueft. 

Shropaliire    for  Edinburgh, 
and  the   followiug  morning 
embarked   at  the   jetty  out- 
side the    Albert  Gate  Dock, 
Leith,     for    a    twelve-days' 
cruise     in     the     Norwegian 
Fjords.      We      sailed     from 
Leitb  at     9  o'clock   by   the 
good    ship  Si.  Rognvald  (one 
of  the    North    of    Scotland 
&  Urkney  &  Shetland  Steam 
Navigation    Company's    steamers).     After  we  had  steamed  out  of  the 
harbor  some  distance    we    passed   on  the  left  the  picturesque   shores 
of  Fife,   with    its  numerous    small    towns    and    fishing  villages,    and 
on   the  right  the  Isle  of  May  and  the    famous    Bell    Rock,  with   its 
solitary    and    useful  lighthouse.     Further  on  our  left  we    passed    in 
rapid  euccessioD  the  towns  of  Arbroath,  Montrose,  and  before  reaching 
Stonehaven   the  ruins  of  DunnoUer  Castle,  once  an  important  stiong- 
bold.    It  was  not  until  5  o'clock  that  we  reached  Aberdeen,  where  a 
small  steam  tug  was  waiting  iu  the  bay  with  one  passenger  and  a  few 
boxes  of  fish,  after  receiving  which  on  board  the  vessel'ebead  was  turned 
eastward  and  at  once  made  headway  for  Skudenaes,  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  Islaud  of  Eurmo. 

The  paasen^era,  one  by  one.  made  themselves  scarce  ;  evidently  the 
motion  of  the  North  Sea  did  not  altogether  agree  with  their  feelings. 
After  dinner  I  went  up  on  deck  and  saw  a  magnificent  sunset :  of  course, 
I  raced  down  to  my  cabin  for  my  camera,  but  before  I  bad  time  to  return 
the  character  of  the  light  had  completely  changed. 

Rest  time  came  at  length  to  weary  eyes  and  brains.  Unfortunately, 
one  of  ihe  passengers  in  my  cabin  proved  to  be  not  the  best  of  sailors,  as 
he  caused  his  companions  (three  in  number),  to  sleep  the  best  they  could 
on  deck,  where  we  made  the  best  of  it,  spending  the  rest  of  the  night  in 
deck  chairs,  of  which  there  were  plenty  scattered  about.  I  bad  a  fur  rug 
lent  me  which  was  very  acceptable.  "We  passed  a  pleasant  night,  and 
slept  well  until  the  crew  woke  us  up  at  6  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
when  ihey  began  to  wash  down  the  deck.    We  then  made  our  retreat 
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below,  where  we  had  a  sea  bath  to  refresh  ourflelves.  after  which  we 
begged  some  coffee  and  biscuits  from  one  of  the  stewards,  being  very 
hungry. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  morning  we  passed  several  of  the  North 
Sea  fishing  fleets,  and  had  ihe  light  bnt  been  strong  enough  a  few  good 
photographs  might  have  been  taken. 

Those  on  board  who  ranked  among  the  good  seamen  enjoyed  them- 
selves by  playing  the  games  usually  played  on  board  steamships,  such  as 
deck  quoits,  cricket  and  so  forth.  About  five  o'clock  the  Bame  afternoon 
we  arrived  at  Stavanger,  where  we  anchored  in  the  harbor  until  three  ihe 
next  morning.  It  was  raining,  but  in  spitt  "^f  that  nearly  all  who  were 
on  board  went  ashorOi  and  it  was  the  first  time  "^^^y  of  us  had  trod  on 
Norwegian  soil. 

Stavanger  is  built  on  both  sides  of  a  narrow  gu.^  on  the  southern 
side  of  tne  Bukken  Fjord,  100  miles  south  of  Bergen ;  it  is  the  most 
important  town  in  the  southwest  of  Norway,  owing  to  its  connection  with 
the  fisheries  of  the  adjacent  coast.  The  town  dates  back  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, but  is  now  quite  a  modern  place,  as  it  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  so 
frequently.  The  cathedral  dates  from  the  twelfth  century  ;  the  structure 
is  a  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Norman,  and  is  the  principal  building  of 
interest.  The  park  there  is  also  well  worth  visiting.  The  streets  all 
appeared  to  be  alike,  and  nearly  every  one  lost  his  way  on  returning  to 
the  ship's  boats.  When  I  arrived  on  board  I  made  two  exposures  with  a 
slow  shutter,  taking  the  town  and  harbor  against  the  light  and  in  the 
rain,  and  obtained  very  fair  results. 

The  next  morning  some  of  the  passengers  disembarked  at  Sand  for  an 
inland  excursion  to  Odde,  and  all  who  did  so  agreed  that  it  was  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  trip.  Those  who  remained  on  board  were  taken  across 
Bukken  Fjord,  up  Kormo  Sund,  passed  Kopervick  and  Heovarden,  leav- 
ing on  the  left  the  old  Church  of  Augvaldsnaes,  adjoining  which  is  a 
stone  pillar  called  the  "  Virgin  Mary's  Needle,"  and  by  tradition  the  world 
ends  when  the  pillar  falls  on  the  church.  On  the  right  are  seen  five 
Druidical  stones  called  the  '*  Five  Foolish  Virgins."  At  the  north  end  of 
the  Sound  is  Haugesund,  a  thriving  town  and  the  reputed  burial-place  of 
Harald  Harfagar,  whose  monument,  surrounded  by  those  of  the  petty 
sea-kings  he  subdued,  is  to  be  seen  after  passing  the  town.  Leaving 
Haugesund  by  the  north  we  passed  into  the  Bourmel  Fjord,  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  Great  Hardanger  Fjord.  The  large  islands  of  Bommelo, 
Stords  and  Tysnaes  were  seen  on  the  left.  Passing  the  small  island  of 
Teroen  we  entered  the  Hardanger  Fjord.  On  the  east  several  peaks  of 
the  Folgeford  Glacier,  which  rises  to  5,000  feet  and  ranges  from  thirty  to 
forty  English  miles  in  length,  were  seen,  also  Bosendal  on  the  right,  the 
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se&t  of  Baron  Bosenkrooe.  The  castle  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  Mfllderskin.  Air.  Glad&toae,  when  in  Norway  in  1886,  conducted 
part  of  the  Sunday  services  in  Evindherred  Church,  close  to  Bosendal, 
Seven  miles  east  from  Bosendal  the  mouth  of .  the  Mauranger  Fjord  was 
reached,  and  on  the  left  lies  the  large  islaiid  of  Varaldao.  From  this 
point  the  scenery  grows  more  and  more  in  grandeur  and  beauty.  Moun- 
tain after  mountain,  clad  with  pines,  rises  to  4,000  feet  in  height,  and 
stands  capped  with  rirgin  snow. 

The  oaptain  kindly  arranged  that  we  should  anchor  at  Norheimsund 


instead  of  Oatenso,  where  we  landed  after  dinner,  and  visited  the  Ofs- 
thusfos,  which  is  a  very  fine  waterfall.  160  feet  high.  Although  it  was  one 
of  the  smallest  we  visited,  once  seen  should  never  be  forgotten,  together 
with  the  pretty  little  village  amidst  such  soft,  gentle  scenery.  The  rocks 
above  the  fall  project  over  those  below,  and  half  way  up  there  is  a  path 
behind  it,  along  which  one  can  walk  without  getting  wet 

The  next  day  we  left  Norheimsund  at  three  for  Odde ;  we  entered  the 
Sor  Fjord,  twenty-four  miles  from  Odde.  This  is  without  doubt  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  the  Hardanger  Fjord.    About  half  of  those  on 
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board  got  up  earlj,  and  came  up  on  deck  with  glnseeB  in  hand,  to  wit- 
ness the  elinipses  of  the  Folgefonde  Glacier  between  the  great  moun- 
tains to  the  right,  while  on  either  hand  one  waterfall  after  another  was 
seen  in  full  torrent,  or  breaking  into  silrerj  spray;  it  waa  a  glorious 
eight;  the  effect  of  the  sun  in  early  morning  waa  exceedingly  fine. 

After  breakfast  we  anchored  at  Odde.  Odde  is  a  picturesque  little 
village,  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  Sor  Fjord.  We  landed  and  took 
"  Stolkjaerves  "  to  drive  to  the  beautiful  Lotefos  and  SkarsfoB  (on  the  left), 
and  Espelandsfos  (on  the  right).  The  drive  there  was  a  beautiful  one. 
Soon  after  leaving  Odde  we  came  to  Sandvonvnnd,  where  a  small  screw 
steamer  was  waiting  to  ferry  visitors  across  the  lake  to  Jordal,  where 
they  lauded  and  made  their  way  by  a  stony  path,  crossing  the  stream,  to 
the  Biiarbrae  Glacier  ;  only  a  few  crossed  on  our  return  to  the  steamer,  as 
we  could  see  it  well  from  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  did  not  wish  to 
do  without  luncheon.  Along  the  valley  are  seen  some  features  peculiar 
to  Norwegian  forming.  The  water-poweris  plentiful,  and  the  Norwegian 
peasant  utilizes  it  to  turn  the  grindstone  which  sharpcns'bis  ECj*the.  also 
for  working  the  machinery  to  grind  the  corn  and  saw  the  timber.  Wires 
stretching  here  find  there  far  up  the  mountain  side  are  the  means  used  to 
bring  the  grass  and  wood  down,  and  the  light  hurdles  standing 
upright  close  at  hand  give  finishing  touches  to  the  haymaking.  After 
driving  some  distance  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  through  the  hamlet 
of  Hildal,  where  the  Hildalfos  (or  Voefos)  was  passed  on  the  right,  the 
valley  gradually  contracts  till  it   forms  a  narro^v  ravine,  thiough  which 
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the  Orousdalselo  forces  ite  passage.  At  Ubt  we  reached  the  line  falls. 
Just  below  the  falls  the  road  crosses  the  stream  which  flows  from  it;  the 
spray  falls  there  like  a  continuous  shower,  and  umbrellas  and  mackin- 
toshes are  as  necessary  there  as  they  are  in  rain.  The  rugged  mountain 
scenery  cannot  fail  to  impress  and  charm  those  who  take  this  drive.  On 
our  return  to  Odde  glimpses 'of  the  Folgefonde  Glacier  were  seen  at 
several  points  on  the  road.  I  made  several  exposures.  On  leaving  Odde 
we  sailed  ae  far  as  Ostenso,  where  we  anchored  until  three  the  nest 
morning.  They  had  a  concert  in  the  saloon,  but  I  changed  plates  in  one 
of  the  bath-rooms,  the  port  holes  stopped  up  with  red  paper  I  bad  pro- 
vided myself  with  in  case  there  was  not  a  dark  room  on  board.  Several 
Norwegian  girls  came  out  in  their  little  boata  and  surrounded  the  stennier, 
serenading  us  with  their  national  songs. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  as  our  programme  said  forward,  our 
anchor  was  weighed  and  we  started  again,  this  time  making  our  way  for 
Bergen,  steering  down  the  Uardanger  Fjord  to  Teroen,  when  the  course 
was  directed  northward.  Loksund  was  passed  and  the  Bjorne  Fjord,  and 
then  we  went  by  an  inland  sea  studded  with  islands.  We  arrived  at  Ber- 
gen soon  after  9  o'clock  and  moored  alongside  the  quay,  and  nearly  all 
went  ashore  to  attend  service  at  the  cathedral  (Domkirke),   where  we 
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could  not  understand  a  word,  as  the  service  was  in  Norse.  After  service 
a  few  strolled  around  to  the  Yatch  Harbor,  before  returning  to  the 
steamer. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  Bergen  the  steamer  was  boarded  by  one  of 
the  Custom  House  officers,  who  remained  on  board  until  he  left  with  the 
pilot,  when  we  were  on  our  way  home. 

Bergen  is  the  second  town  of  importance  in  Norway  ;  it  is  built  on  a 
promontory  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  water  except 
on  the  northeast  side,  where  lofty  mountains  enclose  it.  The  town  is 
built  around  the  harbor,  and  from  the  Fjord  it  presents  a  picturesque 
appearance,  with  its  wooden  houses  of  various  colors.  Cured  fish  is  the 
chief  trade,  and  large  quantities  are  shipped  to  Spain  and  Italy.  It  has 
a  number  of  buildings  of  interest  worth  visiting.  The  Museum  of  North- 
ern Antiquities  and  Natural  History  has  valuable  collections  of  Noise 
antiquities  and  specimens  of  Norwegian  fish.  The  fish  market  is  well 
worth  visiting  on  Saturday  mornings.  There  are  a  number  of  tanks  filled 
with  water,  where  the  fishermen  keep  their  fish  until  sold  and  then  hand 
them  to  the  purchaser  alive. 

The  boat  left  Bergen  soon  after  noon  for  Naes.  In  the  evening  we 
passed  Hornelen,  rising  to  ^,000  feet,  the  highest  sea  cliff  in  Europe,  and 
which  King  Olaf  is  reported  to  have  scaled  to  rescue  a  favorite  atten- 
dant. On  Monday  morning  we  arrived  at  Naes,  anchored,  lowered  the 
boats  and  were  taken  ashore  ;  and  as  usual  found  conveyances  waiting 
for  us,  to  drive  us  up  the  Bomsdal  Valley  to  Horgheim.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing Naes  we  reached  the  Guard  Oak,  formerly  an  inn,  now  the  residence 
of  Mr.  H.  O.  Wills,  of  Bristol,  charmingly  situated  on  the  left  of  the  road. 

The  Ramsdal  valley  is  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  scenery  where 
the  River  Rauma  flows.  This  drive  ranks  among  the  finest  in  Norway. 
The  mountains  rise  precipitously  to  5,000  feet,  and  along  the  valley  huge 
masses  from  mountain  landslips  are  seen  in  places.  On  the  left  is  Yenge- 
tinder,  6,035  feet,  and  on  the  right  TroUtinderne,  5,880  feet,  while  in  the 
centre  towers  the  giant  Romsdalliorn,  5,090  feet.  Returning  to  Naes,  oui 
anchor  was  weighed  and  we  made  our  way  to  Molde,  where  we  landed 
about  five  in  the  evening  and  visited  the  church,  behind  the  altar  of 
which  is  a  celebrated  painting  by  the  Norwegian  artist  Axel  Engel,  called 
''  The  Easter  Morn;''  afterwards  we  visited  the  park,  which  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  town,  fjord,  and  surrounding  mountains  ;  some  climbed 
to  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains  behind  the  park  and  from  their  account 
the  Bcenery  there  was  beyond  description. 

Molde  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  in  that  portion  of  Norway. 
It  is  famous  for  its  roses  and  honeysuckle,  and  the  trees  in  that  vicinity 
are  more  varied  than  elsewhere. 
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The  same  night  we  started  for  Trondlijem,  where  we  arrived  on  Tues- 
day about  breakfast  time,  and  moored  alongside  the  quay,  where  a  num- 
ber of  conveyances  were  waiting  to  take  us  to  the  Lerfos,  four  miles  south 
of  Trondlijem.  Tnis  is  one  of  the  finest  falls  in  that  part  of  Norway,  and 
in  spite  of  the  very  dusty  roads  our  visit  was  well  repaid.  On  our  return 
we  visited  the  interesting  building  in  the  city,  the  venerable  Cathedral, 
the  coronation  place  of  the  Norwegian  kings.  It  dates  from  the  eleventh 
century,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  churches  in  the 
Scandinavian  kingdoms.  In  1530  a  great  fire  destroyed  most  of  the 
church  except  the  octagonal  choir,  which  is  of  late  Gothic  structure.  It 
has  been  several  times  renewed,  and  in  1894  it  was  undergoing  restora- 
tion. Trondlijem  is  the  same  latitude  as  Beykjavik  in  Iceland  and  situ- 
ated on  the  south  side  of  the  long  and  narrow  Trondlijem  Fjord  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  Eiver  Nid,  and  is  250  miles  north  of  Christiania  by 
rail.  Most  of  the  housep  are  built  of  wood,  though  the  building  of 
new  wooden  houses  is  now  forbidden  by  law.  In  the  evening  I  brought 
my  camera  into  operation  around  the  harbor. 

Shortly  after  six  the  same  evening  we  left  for  Maeraak.  After  dinner 
there  was  a  beautiful  sunset,  and  this  time  my  camera  was  ready.  A 
fishing  fleet  was  in  the  fjord  and  crossed  in  front  of  the  steamer,  much 
to  the  photographers'  delight,  ol  whom  there  were  a  few  on  board. 
Some  of  the  passengers  stayed  on  deck  until  early  the  next  morning  to 
watch  the  effect  of  the  sunrise. 

Wednesday  morning  we  arrived  in  the  Geiranger  Fjord,  the  scenery  of 
which  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  grandest  on  the  west  coast  of  Noi  - 
way.  Here  the  mountains  rise  3,000  feet  abruptly  from  the  fjord,  and 
far  up  on  their  precipitous  sides  small  gaarda  (farms)  are  seen,  where  it  is 
customary  to  tie  the  children  to  the  doorposts  or  hang  them  out  of  a  win- 
dow in  baskets  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  fjord  below.  The 
waterfalls  on  this  fjord  are  very  fine,  the  chief  ones  are  the  "  Seven 
Sisters  "  and  "Bride's  Veil." 

About  1  o clock  we  reached  Maeraak  and  were  taken  ashore.  It  is 
a  little  village  at  the  head  of  the  Geiranger  Fjord.  Some  went  for  a  walk 
up  a  zig-zag  road  crossing  and  re-crossing  a  stieam  dashing  down  in  a 
succession  of  cascades  to  the  fjord  ;  the  remainder  held  a  legatta,  which 
caused  some  amusement,  as  the  oarsmen  were  not  able  to  steer  the  Nor- 
wegian boat.  About  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  left  for  Gudvangen. 
It  is  usual  in  the  Geiranger  Fjord  to  fire  off  a  small  cannon  or  to  send  up 
rockets  ;  owing  to  the  sound  echoing  and  re-echoing  a  very  peculiar  effect 
is  obtained,  somewhat  like  a  thunderstorm,  and  as  the  captain  had  not 
done  so,  I  went  and  requested  him  to,  but  unfortunately  we  had  passed 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  fjord  and  were  not  able  to  get  the  effect  de- 
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fiired  ;  however,  he  promised  to  do  ao  the  next  da;  when  we  reached  the 

Logoe  Fjord,  which  he  waa  kind  enough  to  do. 

The  next  da;  (Thursda;)    we  entered  the   Sogne  Fjord,   and  after 

steaming  some  fifty  odd  miles  to  Tan gsnaes,  then  through  the  narrower 

AurlHuds  Fjord,  leading  up  to  the  Naerofjord.   The  scenery  became  more 

beautiful    as     the 

] — — -■ — — — 1      vessel     proceeded- 

The  mountains  in 
the  Sondfjord  dis- 
trict were  seen  on 
the  left,  while  the 
glacier  peaks  of  the 
Jostedalebrae  were 
seen  in  the  diatance, 
and  with  the  aid  of 
a  good  glass  one 
could  see  the  rein- 
deer feeding  there. 
Thia  glacier  is  the 
largest  in  Europe, 
nnd  covers  nn  area 
of  SOO  square  miles. 
We  arrived  at 
Qudvangen  about 
5  o'clock,  and  half 
of  those  on  board 
left  the  ateamer 
that  night  in  Stolk- 
jaerrea  and  stayed 
at  the  Stalheim's 
I  Hotel  until  the  re- 
m  a  i  n  i  u  g  party 
'     joined   ours   at 

By  R  H.  Dorsett.  ^         i  ,      .    <u  * 

•'ROSES  AND  CARNATIONS.  brettkfast  the  nest 

morning 
Gudvangen  is  a  small  village  at  the  end  of  the  Naerofjord,  and  liea  in 
Buch  a  confined  situation  that  during  the  whole  winter  it  is  not  reached 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun.     Soon  after    leaving   Griindvangen  we  pa«aed  on   . 
our  left  the  Kilefos,  a  waterfall  1,850  feet,  in   height,  beginning  with  a 
perpendicular  Ml  of  500  feet,  and  terminating  in  a  cataract. 

The  Naerodal  forma  the  landward  continuation  of  the  fjord  and  is  of 
the  same  wild  and  imposing  character.     Da^'k  and  almost  perpendicular 
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moiintains  tower  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  and  down  their  barren  sides 
stream  numberless  waterfalls.  One  of  these  mountains  is  called  the 
Jordalsnut,  a  mountain  of  silvery  feldspar,  3,600  feet  in  height,  and  has 
the  form  of  an  enormous  thimble  or  sugar  loaf,  and  at  sunset  or  in  the 
moonlight  it  has  a  beautiful  appearance.  All  along  the  valley  there 
were  seen  traces  of  a  number  of  avalanches,  which  fall  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer.  The  road  gradually  ascended  until  we  reached  the 
Stalheimsklev,  a  drff  about  1,000  feet  in  height,  which  is  the  end  of  the 
valley.  We  ascended  the  cliff  by  means  of  sixteen  somewhat  steep  zig- 
zags, the  ascent  of  which  takes  nearly  an  hour.  At  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
we  had  to  alight  from  our  conveyances,  as  the  Norwegians  are  very 
merciful  to  their  ponies.  On  the  right  of  the  cliff  is  the  Sevlefos,  and 
on  the  left  Stalheimsfos,  two  picturesque  waterfalls.  Looking  back 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff  we  enjoyed  a  very  striking  view  of  the  Nae- 
rodal,  through  which  we  had  just  traveled;  the  Jordalsnut  on  the  left 
with  its  gray,  iiuge,  rocky  summit,  and  on  the  right  Ealdafjeld  and 
Oazlen,  and  far  in  the  distance,  near  Gudvangen,  Eilefos.  This  is 
really  the  grandest  piece  of  scenery  in  Norway,  Soon  after  we  had 
climbed  the  cliff  we  reached  the  Stalheim's  Hotel,  where  we  enjoyed 
a  good  supper.  After  supper  the  lounges  in  the  hall  were  removed, 
and  we  then  ''tripped  the  light  fantastic"  until  midnight,  after  which 
we  retired.  The  hotel  is  lit  with  electric  light,  and  the  dynamos  are 
driven  by  the  Stalheimsfos. 

I  rose  about  five  the  next  morning  and  took  a  few  photographs  of  thd 
neighborhood,  and  had  it  been  fair  at  7  o'clock  1  was  going  to  pho- 
tograph a  Norwegian  girl  in  the  costume  of  the  Hardanger  district. 
The  remainder  of  the  party  joined  us  at  breakfast,  they  left  the  steamer 
at  Gudvangen  at  6  o*clock;  after  breakfast  we  continued  our  journey 
through  very  varied  and  beautiful  scenery  to  Yosseangen.  The  first 
village  we  passed  through  was  Opheim,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Op- 
heimsvand,  in  which  there  is  some  very  good  fishing,  and  as  time  would 
not  allow  us  to  try  our  hand  at  casting  the  line  we  did  not  stay.  The- 
ring  of  lofty  mountains  around  the  lake  here  produce  a  very  curious 
effect,  being  composed  chiefly  of  light  gray  feldspar.  Next  we  came  to* 
Yinje,  where  we  stayed  some  20  minutes  or  so  to  feed  our  ponies. 
All  along  the  banks  and  in  the  stream  there  are  many  picturesque  little^ 
corn-mills;  the  few  plaies  I  exposed  on  them  were  well  used.  The 
road  then  becomes  steeper  and  crosses  the  river  twice;  the  valley  is  shut 
in  with  high  cliffs  thickly  wooded.  We  next  passed  through  Twinde 
with  its  Fos,  a  small  village  nestling  in  a  fertile  wooded  district.  Our 
way  then  lay  along  the  Lonevand,  from  which  the  Yoss-Elo  rises;  after 
driving  for  a  short  time  we  arrived  at  Yosserangen  and  took  dinner  at 
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Fleischer's  Grand  Hotel.  THe  drive  from  Oudyangen  to  Yosseyangen, 
covering  some  thirty- six  or  forty  English  miles,  is,  without  doubt  the 
grandest  in  all  Europe,  and  all  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  Nature  in  its 
grandest  and  most  imposing  aspect  should  not  fail  to  take  it  in,  if-  they 
have  such  a  chance. 

Yossevangen  is  sometimes  called  the  market  garden  of  Bergen,  being 
surrounded  by  one  of  the  most  cultivated  and  fertile  districts  on  the 
shores  of  the  Yangs  Yand,  and  is  not  only  noted  for  its  hotel  accomoda- 
tion, but  also  for  its  natural  beauties.  The  church  has  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  being  a  place  much  visited  by  tourists,  who  go  to  Yos- 
sevangen from  Bergen  on  Saturdays  to  spend  Sunday  there,  so  that  they 
may  see  the  Norwegian  costumes. 

About  3  o'clock  we  had  done  justice  to  the  bountifully  spread  table, 
and  almost  immediately  we  boarded  the  train  for  Bergen,  and  bid  Yosse- 
yangen adieu.  The  railway,  which  is  sixty-six  miles  long,  has  nearly 
fifty  tunnels,  and  is  the  only  one  in  this  district,  and  had  been  open  some 
twelve  years.  Along  the  line  are  some  wonderful  features  of  engineering 
skill;  it  took  nearly  ten  years  to  complete,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
rapid  communication  between  Bergen  and  the  inner  parts  of  the  Hard- 
anger  and  Sogne  Fjords.  Through  every  tunnel  fresh  peeps  of  various 
and  beautiful  scenery  passed  before  the  vision.  We  arrived  at  Bergen, 
where  we  found  the  steamer  at  anchor  in  the  Yatch  Harbor.  We  went  on 
board  about  7  o'clock,  and  some  found  letters  waiting  for  them  in  their 
cabins,  which  were  the  first  some  had^had  since  leaving  Scotland;  we  dined, 
then  went  ashore  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  shopping  or  strolling 
around  the  park  listening  to  the  band. 

The  next  and  last  day,  Saturday,  I  got  up  early  and  visited  the  fish 
market ;  some  went  to  Fantof t,  four  miles  from  Bergen,  where  is  an  old 
Stavekirke,  which  is  supposed  to  be  600  years  old  ;  it  stands  in  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Gade,  the  American  Consul,  who  at  his  own  cost  had  it 
transported  from  Fortun  in  the  Sogne  district  ;  he  very  kindly  admits 
visitors  into  his  grounds  to  see  it.     I  did  not  go  to  Fantof  t,  but  stayed 

with  Mr.  H ,  of  the  Polytechnic,  and  photographed  street  and  harbor 

scenes  in  Bergen  until  it  was  time  to  leave.  Every  one  was  on  board 
before  5  o'clock,  but  the  steamer  could  not  leave  on  account  of  the 
mail,  which  only  arrived  that  afternoon  and  by  which  many  expected 
letters  ;  the  agent  brought  them  on  board  about  half-past  five,  after 
which  we  found  ourselves  homeward  bound,  and  had  to  say  au  revoir  to 
Norway.  We  steamed  down  the  fjord  for  two  hours,  when  the  speed  was 
slackened  and  the  horn  blew  for  a  boat  to  take  the  pilot  ashore,  who  had 
been  on  board  several  months,  and  as  that  was  the  last  trip  the  steamer 
would  make  that  summer  he  returned  home.    He  got  into  the  boat  after 
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shaking  hands  all  round  amid  a  hearty  cheer  ;  the  custom  house  officers 
also  left  us  then.  Before  we  got  out  into  the  open  sea  I  went  below  to 
take  off  what  little  beard  had  grown  in  the  last  two  days,  and  make  my- 
self not  only  look  respectable  but  feel  so  ;  when  I  had  almost  finished  the 
operation  I  heard  cups,  saucers  and  plates  falling  from  the  table  and 
smashing  on  the  floor  ;  there  was  a  slight  swell  on  and  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers ^[ere  taken  somewhat  the  same  way  as  they  were  when  crossing 
the  first  timer  and  we  were  again  kept  out  of  our  cabin,  but  I  did  not- 
fare  so  well  this  time,  it  being  very  cold  on  deck. 

The  ijiext  morning  I  went  to  bed  after  breakfast  to  try  and  make  up 
for  the  rest  lost  the  night  before  and  remained  there  until  three  in  the 
afternoon.  My  efforts  were  almost  in  vain,  as  a  few  were  very  religiously 
inclined,  and  would  strum  on  the  piano  and  chant  hymns  all  the  morning. 
It  turned  wet  in  the  evening ;  about  7  o'clock  we  passed  Aberdeen. 
The  time  began  to  drag,  most  of  us  feeling  very  tired  and  longing 
to  be  on  terra  firma  once  more.  These  lines  from  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  flashed  across  my  mind  and  were  rather  appropriate,  as  we  were 
making  our  way  to  Modern  Athens  : 

'*  O  weary  night,  O  long  and  tedious  night. 
Abate  thy  hours  ;  shine,  comfort  from  the  east ; 
That  I  might  back  to  Athens  by  daylight " 

When  we  woke  on  Monday  morning  we  found  ourselves  in  Leith 
Harbor  waiting  for  the  custom-house  officer,  and  after  he  arrived  and 
made  due  examinations  of  our  baggage,  chalking  his  initials  thereon,  my 
friend  Mr.  B —  and  myself  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  cab  making  for 
Edinburgh,  where  we  spent  two  or  three  days  in  that  queenly  city,  after 
having  had  a  very  beneficial  and  enjoyable  trip  in  the  Norwegian  Fjords 
and  hoping*  if  spared,  to  go  there  again  at  some  future  period. 

The  plates  employed  were  "  rapid,"  "medium,"  and  **  isochromatic, " 
the  lens  a  rapid  rectilinear,  with  stop  varying  from// 30  to//10,  and  the 
exposures  with  yellow  screen  from  ^  to  3  seconds,  without  screen 
shutters.    All  were  developed  with  pyro-soda. 


Some  things  come  by  accident  and  are  noticed  only  by  the  keen  observer;  others 
only  after  much  patient  looking  for  them.  It  is  said  that  the  Lippmann  method  of 
photography  in  natural  colors  was  the  outcome  of  ten  years  of  patient  experimental 
investigation. 

A  Glasgow  firm  recently  received  a  communication  on  a  postcard  to  this  effect: 
"  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  and  very  little  hypo."  In  answer  the  firm  sent, 
one  cwt.  of  hypo,  and  twelve  ounces  of  nitrate  and  twelve  tubes  of  chloride,  and 
ound  this  interpretation  to  be  right 
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Notes. 

p  ADIOGRAPHIC  LANTERN  SLIDES  as  generally  produced  involye 
^^  the  expend! ttire  of  time  and  material,  both  of  which  are  consider- 
ably reduced  by  the  following  method,  communicated  to  the  Lancet  by  Dr. 
John  Macintyre.  He  sets  up  a  fluorescent  screen  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  image  of  the  object  to  be  radiographed  is  brightly  revealed  upon  it 
when  the  current  is  turned  on.  Then  opposite  this  he  places  his  ordinary 
photographic  camera,  [and  focuses  the  image  of  the  fluorescent  screen 
and  its  picture  upon  the  ground  glass  in  the  usual  way,  after  which  a 
plate  is  inserted  in  the  camera  and  a  photograph  taken  upon  it  of  the 
size  that  is  required.  He  mentions  1  minute  50  seconds  as  the  time  of 
exposure  which  he  found  sufficient,  which  would  be  short  for  even  a  direct 
radiograph,  and  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  his  fluorescent  screen 
must  be  a  remarkably  good  one. 

To  Restore  Faded  Prints. — The  Vienna  Photographic  Society  has 
awarded  a  medal  to  Herr  Jandovrek  for  the  following  method  of  restoring 
faded  prints  :  Solution  A  consists  of  water  400  parts,  chloride  of  lime  1 
part,  carbonate  of  lime  4  parts,  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  4  parts.  Solu- 
tion B  :  Sodium  tungstate  100  parts,  sodium  hyposulphite  100  parts, 
water  1,000  parts.  The  prints,  after  being  well  washed,  are  placed  in 
Solution  A  for  10  minutes,  or  until  they  attain  a  rich  purple  tone>  after 
which  they  are  placed  in  Solution  B  until  the  yellowness  disappears. 

RoLLABLE  FiLBis. — ThosB  who  havc  trouble  with  films  rolling  up  like 
pipe-stems  because  they  do  not  like  to  mess  with  sticky  glycerine,  may 
print  from  them  as  easily  as  glass  by  following  the  advice  of  a  writer  in 
the  Photographic  l^mes.  He  says  :  '*  A  short  time  before  they  are  to  be 
printed  from,  place  them  in  the  bottom  of  a  cardboard  box,  the  inside  of 
the  lid  of  which  has  been  well  dampened,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  will 
absorb  enough  moisture  to  lie  as  flat  as  flounders  without  being  sticky." 

Can  the  Blind  Be  Made  to  See? — We  are  sorry  to  see  so  many  para- 
graphs going  the  round  of  the  papers  suggesting  the  probability  of  the 
blind  being,  through  the  influence  of  the  X-rays,  enabled  to  see  and 
thereby  raising  hopes  that  from  the  nature  of  things  must  be  doomed  to 
disappointment.  From  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  we 
see  that  Mr.  Carbutt  had'  been  giving  the  superintendent  of  the  school 
for  the  blind  in  that  city  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  matter  to  the 
test  on  two  of  his  students,  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  one  of  whom  had 
been  blind  since  shortly  after  birth,  the  other  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years ;  but  although  many  experiments  were  made  under  the  most  favora- 
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ble  circumBtances  and  with  Mr.  Carbutt  b  recently  perfected  apparatus, 
they  were  without  a  trace  of  success  or  encouragement,  and  on  another 
page  will  be  found  an  extract  from  the  same  article  giving  very  convinc- 
ing reasons  why  success  should  not  be  expected. 

Radiographs  as  Evidence. — Sheriff  Campbell  Smith,  Dundee,  one  of  the 
cleverest  judges  in  Scotland,  in  recently  trying  an  affiliation  case,  spoke 
of  the  X-rays  as  follows:  **The  new  or  X  photography,  which  enables  a 
comparison  to  be  made  of  the  shape  of  the  bones,  taken  along  with  the 
general  appearance  and  form  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  not  open  to 
ordinary  inspection,  affords  a  means  of  demonstrating  paternity  about  as 
clearly  as  science  can  demonstrate  any  fact,  and  by  the  help  of  the  Bont- 
gen  rays  in  a  way  hitherto  impossible.  How  long  it  may  be  before  law 
will  have  the  catholic  wisdom  to  take  aid  from  the  light  of  science  I  don't 
know.  I  am  greatly  sorry  that  now  and  for  me  it  is  incompetent  to  ven- 
ture to  do  it — incompetent,  I  am  afraid,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ties. Were  it  otherwise,  I  would  have  given  the  defender  sHch  a  chance 
of  escape  from  liability  as  he  could  fairly  get  by  the  help  of  science,  and 
I  would  have  made  a  remit  to  one  or  two  of  the  Professors  in  University 
College — say,  to  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  or  the  Professor  of  Physi. 
ology,  or  the  Professor  of  Physics,  or  for  that  matter  to  all  three — and  I 
should  feel  convinced  that  if  by  the  help  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  pho- 
tography they  were  of  opinion  that  the  defender  could  not  be  the  father 
of  the  child,  that  in  all  human  probability  they  were  right ;  but  upon  the 
evidence  as  it  stands  I  think  the  pursuer*s  case  has  been  proved,  her  tes- 
timony being  thoroughly  credible  to  me,  and  sufficiently  corroborated." 

Dissolving  with  a  Single  Lantern. — Many  are  the  methods  that  have 
been  suggested  to  produce  with  a  single  lantern  the  much  desired  dis- 
solving effects  ;  but  hitherto  without  anything  like  satisfactory  results. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Magic  Lantern  Journal  Mr.  Stockwell  describes 
and  illustrates  what  he  says  is  a  method  that  will  produce  '*  a  perfect  dis- 
solving effect.''  The  illustration  is  complicated,  requiring  about  twenty 
references  to  letters  in  the  drawing,  but  the  required  movements  may 
easily  be  made  in  a  much  simpler  way.  Briefly,  all  that  there  is  to  it  is, 
that  when  one  slide  is  to  replace  another,  the  carrier  is  by  a  crank  motion 
made  to  approach  the  objective  till  the  image  is  out  of  focus.  At  the 
instant  that  the  desired  haziness  is  produced  the  carrier,  which  is  verti- 
cal, is  so  acted  on  that  the  lower  slide  falls,  and  its  place  is  instantaneously 
occupied  by  the  upper  one,  and  then  the  carrier  is  gradually  returned  to 
its  position,  and  the  second  picture  appears  sharp.  We  have  tried  the 
method,  and  while  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  produce  perfect  dissolving, 
the  effect  is  really  very  satisfactory. 
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Words  from  the  Watch-Tower. 

BY  WATCHMAN. 

/^NE  of  the  many  curious  propensities  of  human  nature,  or  rather 
^^  some  specimens  of  human  nature,  is  the  desire  to  find  fault  with 
something  that  they  do  not  understand,  especially  if  it  should  be  in  any 
way  connected  with  something  that  they  do  know  something  about. 

The  latest  example  that  I  have  come  across  is  that  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Hep- 
worth,  who  does  know  a  good  deal  about  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  optical  lantern,  but,  by  his  own  confession,  nothing  at  all  practically 
about  a  certain  automatic  oxygen  generator  which  other  people  have 
found  to  work  admirably,  and  yet  in  the  Amateur  Photographer  he 
doesn't  hesitate  to  condemn  it  for  several  reasons  that  are  altogether 
imaginary,  and  which  a  single  trial  would  have  shown  to  be  utterly 
without  foundation.  One  of  his  great  objections  is  the  supposed  diffi- 
culty of  recharging  the  retorts  should  all  four  be  exhausted  before  the 
close  of  the  exhibition,  as  not  only  would  they  be  too  hot  to  handle,  but 
the  residual  mass  would  be  hard  enough  to  be  removed  only  with  diffi- 
culty. But  the  four  little  retorts  evolve  enough  oxygen  to  maintain  a 
brilliant  light  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  if  any  one  knows  little  enough 
about  lantern  exhibitions  to  extend  his  show  beyond  that  time,  what  is 
to  hinder  him  from  investing  in  a  set  of  spare  retorts  and  have  nothing 
to  do  but  put  them  in  place  when  required  ?  It  is  just  possible  that  I 
have  had  as  much  experience  in  the  production  and  employment  of  oxy- 
gen as  Mr.  Hepworth,  and  can  assure  him  that  the  little  retort  plan 
answers  admirably.  Long  before  Chadwick  introduced  his  generator  a 
young  friend  had  designed  and  constructed  one  nearly  on  the  same 
lines,  little  gluepots,  for  economy's  sake  being  converted  into  retorts, 
and  the  source  of  heat  a  small  *  *  rose "  Bunsen  burner,  and  during  the 
run  of  a  favorite  piece  for  several  weeks,  in  which  a  good  lime-light  was 
employed  each  night  for  nearly  three  hours,  lighting  a  moon  and  rip- 
pling water,  a  dream  panorama  and  a  tableaux,  I  employed  it  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

*     *     * 

Here's  an  idea,  and  ''there's  millions  in  it."  One-half  at  least  of  those 
of  the  male  persuasion  admire  the  beautiful  brunette;  and  almost  as  many 
of  the  female  blonds  would  give  almost  all  they  possess  to  be  converted 
into  beauties  of  the  Spanish  type.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Pho- 
tographic Society,  Mr.  Child  Bayley  showed  that  the  hand  which  he  had 
subjected  for  a  considerable  time  daily,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
recent  exhibition,  to  the  X-rays,  was  considerably  darker  than  the  other, 
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Verbum  sat  sapienH.  *  *  Brunettes  made  while  they  wait ! "    Oh,  yea,  "  there's 
millions  in  it/' 

« 
A  lUtle  knowledge  is  a  dangerous .  thing,  especially  when  the  owner 
presumes  too  much  on  it.  J.  Pearce,  of  Exeter,  tells  the  readers  of  PhO' 
tography  that  after  a  year's  practice  as  an  amateur  he  has  discovered  a 
method  by  which  he  has  got  rid  of  the  troublesome  blanket  used  in  focus- 
ing, and  has  patented  it  He  hinges  a  mirror  to  the  base  of  the  ground 
glass  and  keeps  it  at  a  suitable  angle  by  cloth  sideer  and  cloth  on  top,  the 
latter  having  a  slit  through  which  to  examine  the  image  reflected  right 
side  up.  If  he  had  known  that  the  plan  was  as  old  almost  as  photogra- 
phy itself  he  wouldn't  have  thrown  his  money  away  on  a  useless  patent ; 
but  it  serves  him  right.  I  have  no  patience  with  the  kind  of  man  who 
runs  in  debt  to  every  book  that  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  and  every  one 
from  whom  he  can  extract  information,  and  when  by  chance  he  hits  on 
some  trifle  that  he  thinks  may  be  of  use,  instead  of  communicating  it  and 
thereby  paying  some  of  his  debt,  runs  with  it  to  the  Patent  Office. 

*  «  • 

Photography  is  a  big  trade,  vastly  bigger  than  photographers  them- 
selves are  aware.  But  surely  the  German  photographic  printer  has,  as 
the  British  Journal  of  Photography  says,  who  recently  got  an  order  for 
10,000,000  prints,  ''beaten  the  record."  True,  they  were  small,  only  to 
decorate  cigarette  boxes,  but  10,000,000  means  a  good  many  reams  of 
paper. 

• 

Some  time  ago  I  had  a  smile  at  a  St.  Louis  photographer's  method 
of  ''modelling"  his  sitters'  noses,  by  smearing  a  sort  of  '*  nicely  per- 
fumed "  paint  where  he  thought  it  was  wanted,  but  F.  M.  Sutcliffe  has  a 
friend  who  gets  his  shadows  in  a  better,  or  at  least  in  a  cleaner  way.  He 
says  :  "  Glass  houses  are  almost  human  in  their  behavior,  and  often  there 
seems  to  be  a  continual  warfare  between  the  glass  house  and  its  occupier 
as  to  who  shall  be  master. "  The  friend  in  question  seems  to  have  had 
such  a  tussle  and  come  out  second  best,  as  do  what  he  liked,  he  could 
neither  induce  his  glass  house  to  give  shadows  or  half-tones  until  he  hit 
on  the  happy  thought  of  touching  up  his  sitters  with  charcoal,  and  now 
he  can  get  any  desired  effect,  or  the  effect  of  any  desired  style  of  lighting, 
altogether  independent  of  the  whims  and  caprices  of  his  studio. 

*    _    * 

* 

Photography  says  :  ".A  rather  comical  incident  occurred  lately  on  one 
of  the  Glasgow  local  railways.  A  gentleman  called  at  one  of  the  large 
dealers  and  ordered  one  dozen  12  x  10  plates,  and  as  he  thought  it  would 
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not  be  safe  to  send  it  in  the  usual  way,  he  put  it  in  charge  of  the  gnard, 
to  be  left  with  the  station-master  of  that  place,  about  twenty  miles  down 
the  line.  The  plates  were  given  to  the  guard  all  right,  but  the  train  did 
not  stop  at  this  station  ;  what  did  the  guard  do  but  shy  the  plates  out  of 
thejwindow  on  to  the  platform.  Their  state  when  they  reached  the  pur- 
chaser can  be  imagined."  Moral :  Never  send  plates  by  the  conductor, 
unless  you  know  that  the  train  stops  at  the  desired  station. 

There  are  still  some  benighted  enough  to  deny  to  photography  the 
right  to  be  considered  a  fine  art,  but  even  they  will  admit  that  the  follow- 
ing establishes  its  claim  to  be  a  high  art :  "The  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, accompanied  by  several  gentleman,  while  laying  the  last  brick  of 
the  new  gas-work  chimney,  at  a  height  of  250  feet,  were  photographed  by 
Mr.  Moffat  of  that  city." 

What  is  Playertype  ?  It  is  something  quite  new,  and  that  looks  as  if 
not  quite  true,  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  something  in  it.  Indeed,  there 
18  something  in  it,  unless  the  members  of  the  London  Camera 
Club,  and  especially  the  editor  of  the  club's  journal,  have  had  an  attack  of 
Burton  Coxism,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  synonymous  for  hoaxism. 
It  is  a  method  of  copying  by  superposition  pictures,  printed  matter,  etc.; 
but  passing  the  light  through  the  sensitive  material,  plate,  film  or 
paper,  to  the  object  to  be  copied,  instead  of  in  the  usual  way,  through  the 
latter  to  the  former. 

The  method  was  brought  before  the  Camera  Club  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Player,  and  in  reporting  it  in  the  club's  journal,  the  editor  gives  an 
account  of  an  experiment  he  had  made,  which  will  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  what  it  is.  He  says  :  ' '  It  may  make  the  method  plainer  if  we  give  a 
short  description  of  our  modus  operandi.  The  subject  chosen  was  the  invita- 
tion card  to  the  Smoking  Concert  of  this  year's  Photographic  Salon.  The 
card  was  white,  and  had  a  design  in  yellow,  and  the  printing  was  a  gray- 
black,  the  written  portion  being  a  very  intense  black.  A  half  plate  printing 
frame  was  used,  containing  a  sheet  of  clear  glass  ;  on  the  glass  was  laid  a 
piece  of  bromide  paper  sensitized  side  up  ;  on  this  the  card  was  placed, 
the  card  printed  side  down,  and  on  this  was  laid  a  piece  of  black  cloth  ; 
the  back  of  the  frame  was  then  put  in  and  fastened,  pressing  the  card 
into  close  contact  with  the  bromide  paper.  The  frame  was  then  lifted 
and  held  about  eighteen  inches  from  an  ordinary  gas  burner  for  five  sec- 
onds, the  light  passing  through  the  glass  and  striking  on  the  back  of  the 
bromide  paper,  and  presumably  passing  through  the  paper,  through  the 
sensitized  surface  on  to  the  card,  from  whence  it  appears  to  be  sent  back 
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on  to  the  senBitized  surface.  After  the  exposure  Ihe  bromide  paper  was 
developed  in  the  usual  way  with  ferrous  oxalate,  and  a  good  negative 
showing  every  line,  down  to  the  finest  detail,  was  the  result/' 

At  the  same  meeting  there  occurred  a  curious  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  age  or  experience  doesn't  always  bring  wisdom.  A  Mr.  Brett  said 
that  he  was  probably  the  oldest  photographer  present,  having  commenced 
his  photographic  experiments  in  the  days  of  Fox  Talbot,  and  the  more 
he  knew  about  photography  the  less  it  interested  him ;  and  that  his 
smallest  children  could  produce  as  good  photography  as  any  one  in  Eng- 
land. What  a  strange  intellect;  and  how  clever  children!  But  it  is 
just  possible  that  in  spite  of  his  long  dabbling  in  photography  he 
doesn't  really  know  much  about  it,  as  he  goes  on  to  say  that  although  it 
may  be  useful,  it  has  no  more  connection  with  fine  art  than  it  has  with 
medicine,  or  law,  or  history,  or  divinity.  Yes,  it  is  more  than  possible  ; 
it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Brett  did  not  then  fully  realize  the  capabilities 
of  photography  ;  but  since  then  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in 
the  club  rooms  the  wonderful  pictures  by  Craig  Annan,  and  they  may 
have  opened  his  eyes. 


Acetylene  Apparatus  for  Portraiture  and  the  Optical 

Lantern. 


BY   C.    HODDLE. 


AS  acetylene  gas  has  now  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  is  gradu- 
ally being  taken  up  by  photographers  and  others,  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  see  at  once  if  the  gas  is  safe  when  used  by  the  ordinary  person 
who  may  have  no  special  knowledge  of  it. 

Acetylene  gas  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  from  calcium  carbide 
have  been  so  repeatedly  explained  in  the  photographic  and  other  papers, 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  that,  but  as  a  practical  and 
extensive  user  of  the  gas  I  should  like  to  show  that  with  ordinary  care 
and  a  fair  amount  of  intelligence  it  is  quite  as  safe  to  manage  as  even  a 
common  candle.  That  is,  providing  a  simple  and  effective  generator 
(such  as  the  one  before  you)  is  used  ;  cylinders  of  compressed  acetylene 
in  my  opinion  must  be  avoided,  or  such  accidents  as  occurred  at  Paris  a 
few  days  ago  will  be  the  result. 

Acetylene,  as  we  all  know,  will  not  stand  much  pressure  ;  700  pounds 
or  thereabouts  brings  it  to  a  liquid  byond  which  further  pressure  is  use- 
less.    If  applied  it  is  obvious  the  machinery  must  break  or  the  cylinders 
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burst,  which,  although  we  have  as  yet  had  practically  no  details,  I  be- 
lieve will  prove  the  cause  of  the  accident  referred  to — namely,  that  the 
man  took  a  partly  filled  cylinder,  thinking  it  empty,  and  really  attempted 
to  over-fill  it.  I  admit  on  the  face  of  it  it  appears  almost  impossible,  yet  I 
am  of  the  opinion  something  of  the  kind  took  place.  In  any  case  this  danger 
is  entirely  avoided  in  an  automatic  generator,  but  as  my  main  object  to- 
night is  to  explain  the  action  of  this  machine,  I  will  endeavor  to  show  in 
as  few  words  as  possible  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  any  serious 
accident  with  it.  We  will  take  for  example  a  room  10  feet  by  10  feet  by 
10  feet,  to  effectually  light  which  one  burner  only  is  required,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  necessary  to  provide  a  generator  larger  than  will  supply 
that  burner  for  more  than,  say,  ten  hours  without  re-charging.  As  that 
one  burner  will  only  consume  one  foot  of  gas  per  hour,  and  then  give 
fifty^  candle  power,  our  generator  need  only  deqompoae  2  pounds  of  car- 
bide in  that  time.  Now,  acetylene  will  not  really  explode  with  less  than 
one  part  gas  to  thirty  of  air,  so  that  we  now  get  the  following  deduction  : 
Our  little  room,  10  feet  by  10  feet  by  10  feet,  contains  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  air,  divide  this  by  30  and  we  get  roughly  34  cubic  feet  of  gas,  or  7 
pounds  of  calcium  carbide  to  make  an  explosive  mixture,  or  three  times 
as  much  as  the  generator  would  make  with  one  charge.  As  regards  its 
alleged  poisonous  properties,  several  eminent  chemists  have  given  the 
strength  of  a  fatal  mixture  of  acetylene  and  air  at  26  per  cent,  acetylene, 
st  that  it  is  quite  certain  no  one  will  ever  get  poisoned  by  it,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  smell  would  be  a  little  too  mucn  for  any  one  to 
stop  in. — The  Photographic  Journal. 


Why  the  X-Rays  Cannot  Help  the  Blind  to  See, 

T  N  considering  the  practicability  or  possibility  of  a  blind  person  being 
^  able  to  see  by  means  of  X-rays  these  conditions  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  viz, :  take,  for  instance,  a  person  made  blind  by  a  cataract;  that  is 
by  a  thin  skin  forming  over  the  eyeball,  which  excludes  the  light.  This 
is  the  simplest  cause  of  blindness,  for  the  retina,  the  crystalline  lens  and 
all  that  is  necessary  for  sight  remain  perfect.  Such  a  blind  person  can 
distinguish  light  from  darkness  unless  the  covering  is  very  thick,  and 
the  hand  interposed  between  the  eye  and  the  light  would  be  perceived  as 
a  shadow.  If  the  light  were  bright  and  the  cataract  thin  the  individual 
fingers  might  be  distinguished  as  shadows.  In  such  a  case  the  eye  acts 
normally  and  is  responsive  to  light,  the  shadows  are  produced  in  the  re- 
fraction of  the  light  by  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  object  in  shadow  and 
in  miniature  is  thrown  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye.  This  is  a  case  of  see- 
ing by  ordinary  light,  which  can  be  refracted. 
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Take,  now,  the  case  of  a  shadow  made  by  the  X-rays.  They  have 
never  been  refracted  or  bent  out  of  their  course  by  any  person.  They 
travel  in  parallel  lines.  The  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  cannot  refract 
them.  Shadows  cast  by  them  must,  therefore,  be  of  the  same  size  as  the 
object.  The  shadow  of  a  person's  hand,  or  of  the  smallest  joint  of  his 
finger,  would  be  larger  than  the  retina  of  the  eye  and  could  not  be 
shown  upon  it.  This  is  supposing  that  the  X-rays  pass  directly  through 
the  ball  of  the  eye,  regardless  of  the  pupil,  through  which  all  light  rays 
must  pass.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  any  shadow  produced  by  X-rays,  to 
be  thrown  upon  the  retina,  must  be  of  an  object  smaller  than  the  retina. 
It  is  quite  obvious,  therefore,  that  no  valuable  results  are  to  be  looked 
for  from  this  source,  even  under  the  best  conditions. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  if  the  retina  is  destroyed,  which  is 
the  principal  cause  of  blindness,  no  shadows  could  be  perceived,  whether 
made  by  light  or  X-rays,  any  more  than  if  those  shadows  were  projected 
upon  any  other  portion  of  the  body.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever 
be  known  just  how  the  brain  takes  cognizance  of  the  shadows  or  images 
in  colors,  which  are  spread  out  over  the  retina,  which  is  but  a  continua- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve,  any  more  than  it  can  be  told  why  the  nerves  of 
touch  or  smell  or  sound  convey  intelligence.  But  these  nerves  must  be 
perfect  to  be  of  any  service,  and  very  slight  defects,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  eye,  destroy  their  usefulness. 


Figure  Studies  and  Pictorial  Portraiture, 

BY   T.  MOBLEY  BROOK. 

(Read  before  the  Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.) 

THE  introduction  of  figures  into  photographs  is  always  attended  with  a 
certain  amount  of  risk,  but  when  successfully  accomplished  it  is  pre- 
eminently interesting.  There  seems  to  be  more  interest  taken  by  most 
people  in  pictures  that  have  figures  in  them.  I  have  often  noticed  when 
showing  my  landscapes,  etc.,  that  after  a  few  have  been  looked  over, 
attention  droops,  interest  fails,  and  ''thanks  so  much  "they  say  ;  they 
are  very  beautiful,  but  for  all  that  I  can  see  that  my  much- loved  land- 
scapes have  fallen  flat.  But  on  introducing  a  few  figure  studies  or  por- 
traits, our  friends  brighten  up  at  once  ;  they  can  understand  and  feel  an 
interest  in  these,  and  quite  naturally  so,  for  in  pictorial  art  there  is  a 
great  and  universal  craving  for  strong  human  interest. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  figures   can  be  utilized  in  making  pic- 
tures—in landscapes  as  figure  studies,  and  as  portraits  pure  and  simple. 
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I  shall  not  haye  much  to  say  about  the  first  of  these,  but  will  try  to  give 
a  hint  or  two  that  may  be  useful. 

Before  introducing  a  figure  into  a  landscape  be  very  sure  that  there  is 
a  real  necessity  for  its  being  there  at  all.  It  should  either  aid  the  com- 
position, or  enhance  the  interest  in  some  way — that  is,  draw  attention 
from  or  to  some  part  of  the  picturCf  emphasize  or  break  a  line,  contrast 
or  balance  a  mass  of  light  or  shade.  Suppose  we  are  photographing  a 
picturesque  old  cottage  backed  by  a  group  of  trees  on  the  one  side  ;  on 
the  other  side  is  a  bare  ploughed  field.  You  will  see  at  once  that  it  lacks 
balance.  Now  here  is  a  chance  for  introducing  a  figure  or  figures,  but 
we  must  be  very  careful  that  they  are  appropriate  to  their  surroundings 
or  the  result  will  be  disastrous,  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  some  com- 
panion in  modern  costume  be  introduced,  we  shall  get  an  abominable 
discord.  Better  a  thousand  times  do  without  the  figure.  If  it  be  worth 
the  trouble  of  photographing  at  all,  it  is  surely  worth  while  to  have  the 
whole  harmonious  ;  so  gat  a  rustic  in  rustic  costume,  and  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  having  the  figure  too  large.  Remember  that  the  cottage 
is  the  motive  of  the  picture ;  if  the  figure  is  large  it  will  balance  the 
picture  too  much,  in  fact,  making  it  two  pictures  in  one.  So  make  your 
figures  small,  ju9t  sufficiently  large  to  make  the  balancing  point  requirei^, 
and  in  posing  see  that  the  pose  also  is  appropriate  and  as  unconscious  as 
may  be.  Most  people,  directly  they  know  that  they  are  being  photo- 
graphed, get  into  stiff  and  unnatural  positions.  The  best  way  to  over- 
come this  is  to  get  tbem  to  do  something,  and,  working  with  a  large 
aperture,  use  a  slow  shutter,  or,  if  that  be  not  possible,  pose  them  in  any 
easy  and  natural  way  suggestive  of  occupation. 

Figure  studies  may  have  quite  a  value  of  their  own  as  objects  of  art, 
and  I  think  that  the  amateur  photographer  might  profitably  devote  more 
time  and  attention  to  the  production  of  figure  studies  and  fancy  por- 
traits. Surely  most,  if  not  all  of  us,  have  friends  who  are  fond  of  being 
photographed,  and  would  be  delighted  to  become  our  models,  and  even 
put  themselves  to  considerable  trouble  to  obtain  such  dresses  and  acces- 
sories that  we  may  require  to  make  up  the  desired  picture.  These  need 
not  be  expensive,  or  yet  elaborate  ;  in  fact,  the  more  simple  aud  quiet 
they  are  the  better  chance  of  success.  It  is  only  after  some  experience 
that  you  find  this  out,  and  you  will  find  that  the  simple  subjects  are 
those  which  continue  to  charm  the  longest.  A  capital  rule  to  observe, 
''When  in  doubt  leave  out ;  "  aim  at  simplicity,  and  leave  out  everything 
that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  chief  idea  of  the  composition. 
Once  you  begin  with  elaborate  costumes  and  many  accessories  your 
troubles  will  be  increased,  and  you  will  be  apt  to  get  stagey,  studied  and 
stiff  effects. 
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There  should  be  no  lack  of  subjects,  f<>r  they  are  close  at  hand  in  every 
home,  at  every  street  corner,  and  in  every  country  place.  There  are  pic- 
tures in  the  kitchen — preparing  dinner,  etc ;  pictures  in  the  sitting-room 
— treading,  painting,  comparing  notes,  etc. ;  pictures  innumerable  in  the 
nursery  (if  you  be  the  happy  possessor  of  one).  What  can  be  more  charm- 
ing than  pictures  of  pretty  children,  and  what  child  is  not  pretty  ?  We 
can  have  Kitty  peering  impudently  through  Granny's  spectacles;  Master 
One- Year-Old,  holding  up  his  empty  spoon  as  he  sits  behind  his  empty 
plate,  in  the  act  of  exclaiming  ''All  done !  "  or  holding  up  his  little  night 
dress  containing  a  few  toys  and  revealing  his  beautifully  moulded  fat 
little  feet  and  ankles;  or  that  little  demon  Tom,  taking  a  quiet  puff  at  his 
father's  pipe,  teasing  the  cat,  or  teaching  Towser  to  beg.  Suggestions 
such  as  these  crowd  upon  one  when  we  look  at  such  models.  Any  young 
lady  can  be  converted  into  a  charming  little  nun  by  a  few  skillful  turns 
of  a  simple  white  cloth.  Of  course  we  must  take  the  head  only  in  thig^ 
case,  and  the  eyes  should  be  modestly  cast  down.  A  slouched  hat  and  a 
cloak  artistically  thrown  round  the  shoulder  will  convert  an  everyday 
young  man  into  an  Italian  bravo  or  an  American  cowboy.  Place  the  right 
hand  of  one  of  the  foregoing  into  the  right  hand  of  the  other,  and  tell 
them  that  you  want  to  represent  a  pair  of  lovers  about  to  part:  "It 
may  be  for  years,  it  may  be  for  ever,"  and  if  they  have  an  atom  of  histri- 
onic feeling  in  them  they  will  soon  produce  the  expression  desired. 

Whole  stories  may  be  worked  out  in  this  way,  and  if  we  could  get 
suitable  models,  it  would  be  good  practice  to  take  some  good  novel 
and  illustrate  it  with  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  principal  situations. 
Remember  this  particularly,  a  face  need  not  be  beautiful  to  make  an  in- 
teresting picture  ;  indeed,  a  positively  ugly  one,  if  the  character  be  well 
brought  out,  often  makes  a  most  successful  picture.  A  rough  and  rugged 
old  sailor,  fisherman,  gardener,  or  laborer,  struggling  with  a  newspaper, 
smoking  a  dirty  old  pipe  or  going  about  his  ordinary  work  ;  a  wrinkled 
old  woman  bending  over  her  knitting,  or  patting  her  little  grandchild  on 
the  head  ;  all  these  are  most  decided  objects  of  interest,  and  with  a  little 
management  and  tact  may  be  made  into  objects  of  art.  Subjects  that 
strike  us  naturally  when  looking  at  the  models  ready  to  our  hand 
are  the  most  desirable  ;  for  figure  studies,  as  in  the  ordinary  portrait,  the 
great  desideratum  is  naturalness. 

Amateur  portraiture,  whether  in  the  pleasant  and  secluded  back  gar- 
den, or  in  the  still  more  secluded  room  indoors,  is  a  branch  of  photog- 
raphy iu  which  most  if  not  all  of  us  at  some  stage  of  our  career  are 
tempted  to  indulge.  But,  as  a  rule,  after  gaining  a  little — a  very  little 
— experience,  the  amateur  seems  more  and  more  to  fight  shy  of  portrait- 
ure.   More's  the  pity  ;  and  if  asked  the  reason  why,  he  will  most  likely 
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say  that  if  now  and  again  he  succeeds  to  his  own  satisfaction^  it  is  very, 
very  seldom  that  he  does  so  to  that  of  his  sitter. 

Pictorial  portraiture  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  branch  of  photog- 
raphy, and  not  only  is  it  difficult  to  learn,  but  it  is  also  most  difficult  to 
treat  well  in  words.  By  pictorial  portraiture  I  mean  something  that  is  a 
little  different  to  the  ordinary  marble  and  putty  studio  likeness.  It  is 
unfortunately  a  fact  that  amateurs  mostly  fail  when  they  attempt  por- 
traiture, but  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  they  should  do  so.  They 
have  conquered  the  world  of  landscape  and  raised  it  almost  to  a  fine  art, 
and  if  equal  pains  were  taken,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  do  the 
same  for  portraiture.  It  has  often  been  said  that  portraiture  is  out  of 
the  legitimate  province  of  the  amateur,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  that  at 
all,  and  was  pleased  to  read  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe, 
the  eminent  professional,  does  not  think  so  either.  He  said  that  he  ''did 
not  agree  with  his  fellow-professionals  who  thought  it  a  good  job  that 
amateurs  generally  failed  at  portraiture  ;  in  fact,  his  opinion  was  that 
portrait  photography  would  get  no '  f  orrarder '  till  amateurs  mastered  it/' 
The  fact  is  that  the  amateur  can  afford  to  disregard  the  conventional 
idea  of  what  a  good  photograph  is,  or  ought  to  be.  The  general  opinion 
of  what  constitutes  a  good  photographic  portrait  is  based  on  wrong 
foundations  altogether.  It  simply  embraces  retouching,  painted  land- 
scapes, imitation  furniture  and  accessories,  artificial  plants,  trees  and 
grasses.  Then,  again,  an  amateur  can  trim  his  prints  to  any  size  he  likes, 
can  diffuse  his  focus  to  any  extent,  and  leave  his  subject  some  sign  of 
being  made  of  flesh  and  blood — which  is  more  than  most  professionals 
dare  do.  Simplicity  distinguishes  a  pictorial  from  a  commonplace  por- 
trait more  than  anything  else — simplicity  of  dress,  subject,  background, 
and  general  treatment.  Next  to  simplicity  comes  truth.  If  you  want  a 
portrait  of  your  friend  don't  dress  him  or  her  in  their  Sunday  best ;  don't 
place  them  in  a  grand  (imitation)  marble  hall,  nor  yet  in  front  of  an 
impossible  landscape,  but  let  them  be  clothed  in  their  most  comfortable 
ordinary  clothes,  and'  put  them  in  congenial  surroundings,  and,  more  than 
all,  let  them  pose  themselves,  and  when  they  are  settled  comfortably, 
just  very  quietly  make  any  little  alteration  that  may  be  essential.  When- 
ever you  see  what  seems  to  you  a  good  portrait,  study  it,  and  try  to  find 
out  why  it  strikes  you,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  find  that 
everything  is  made  subordinate  to  the  figure,  and  in  the  figure  itself  all 
the  lights  are  subordinate  to  the  light  on  the  face,  that  being  the  princi- 
pal object,  and  nearly  always  you  will  find  that  elaborate  accessories  and 
irritating  details  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

The  background  should  be  selected  very  careftdly ;  see  to  it  that  it  is 
as  inconspicuous  as  possible.     If  indoors,  try  to  have  a  waUppaper  with 
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a  very  small  pattern  or  none  at  all,  and  in  focusing  throw  this  as  much 
oat  of  focus  as  possible.  If  you  are  working  out  of  doors  ayoid  a  back- 
ground of  ivy,  as  the  smooth,  shiny  leaves  are  apt  to  reflect  so  much 
light  that  in  the  print  they  form  a  mass  of  irritating  high  lights,  attract- 
ing far  too  much  attention,  and  giving  it  a  spotty  appearance.  Another 
background  to  avoid  is  a  brick  or  new  stone  wall. 

I  mentioned  retouching  as  one  of  the  false  foundations  on  which  pho- 
tographic portraiture  was  based.  Understand  me,  please,  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  .why  casual  or  accidental  defects  should  not  be  obliterated 
from  the  face,  provided  that  the  important  lines  and  shades  and  the 
texture  of  the  natural  face  be  not  tampered  with.  But  I  have  a  perfect 
horror  of  the  stippling  that  has  become  so  universal  in  portrait  work. 
There  is  neither  art,  nor  truth,  nor  beauty,  nor  even  common  sense  in  it 
The  faces  so  retouched  look  like  putty  or  marble,  lose  ail  the  beauty 
they  ever  may  have  had.  I  would  much  rather  see  faces  freckled  and 
furrowed,  than  done  to  death  by  this  ridiculous  misapplication  of  labor. 

And  now  I  will  try  and  give  you  a  few  practical  hints  that  may  prove 
useful  to  some  of  the  younger  ones ;  the  older  hands  I  do  not  attempt  to 
teach.  In  the  first  place,  strive  to  lead  the  sitter  to  forget  that  he  or 
she  is  about  to  be  photographed  ;  try  to  draw  him  out  to  animation,  to 
make  him  come  out  of  himself  for  a  time.  As  to  the  light,  some  little 
difficulty  may  at  first  be  experienced,  as  the  actinic  power  of  light  in- 
doors is  very  different  from  that  outside,  and  the  difference  can  only 
be  determined  by  practical  experiment.  The  chief  fault  of  the  general 
amateur  in  outside  work  is  over  exposure  ;  the  opposite  is  the  almost 
universal  defect  with  indoor  work,  and  of  the  two  evils  the  latter  is  by 
far  the  worse ;  for  with  careful  intensification,  a  thin,  over-exposed 
plate  may  be  made  to  give  a  really  good  print,  but  literally  nothing  can 
be  made  of  an  under- exposed  one.  The  most  essential  characteristic  of 
good  portraiture  is  harmony  and  softness  in  the  flesh  tones. 

The  windows  of  rooms  are  so  various  in  size  and  general  position  that 
no  definite  directions  can  be  given  as  to  how  best  to  use  the  available 
illumination,  but  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  light 
should  come  from  one  direction  only,  so  if  there  be  more  than  one  window 
in  the  room  make  careful  choice  of  the  one  that  will  best  suit  your  require- 
ments, and  block  out  the  strong  light  from  the  other  with  thick  blinds 
or  curtains.  It  is  important  that  the  windows  should  be  as  large  and 
especially  as  lofty  as  possible,  the  upper  part  having  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  sky,  preferably  facing  the  north,  but  east,  west,  or  even  south 
may  be  made  to  do.  One  great  difficulty  is  to  get  sufficient  light  when 
away  from  the  window,  and  another  is  to  get  a  soft,  diffused  light.  How 
to  get  over  these  difficulties  I  will  endeavor  to  explain.    If  the  light  be 
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strong,  pin  over  the  window  some  thin  fine  gaiusy  stuff— book-muslin  I 
think  it  is  called— the  finest  and  thinnest  jou  can  get.  This  will  dif- 
fuse the  light  very  nicely  without  stopping  out  much  of  it.  In  order 
to  avoid  too  deep  shadows  a  refiector  may  be  required  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  figure.  I  use  a  large  white  tablecloth 
thrown  oyer  a  movable  screen  or  clothes-horse.  Do  not  place  it  too  near 
the  figure  or  you  will  get  cross  lighting,  which  is  very  objectionable.  The 
lens  used  may  be  a  rapid  rectiliner  or  a  single  landscape,  the  latter  for 
preference  if  the  open  aperture  '  enot  less  than// 8,  and  the  full  aperture 
should  always  be  used,  as  by  doing  so,  not  only  is  the  time  of  exposure 
shortened,  but  stopping  down  only  serves  the  inartistic  purpose  of  bring- 
ing all  the  planes  into  sharp  focus,  which  is  also  very  objectionable  in 
portraiture,  destroying  as  it  does  any  suggestion  of  atoiosphere.  Use  a 
lens  of  the  longest  focus  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  distortion.  Use  the  fast- 
est plates  you  can  get,  as  this  not  only  shortens  exposure,  but  as  a  rule 
they  are  not  so  liable  to  give  great  contrast  as  the  slow  ones  are. 

In  determining  the  length  of  exposure  to  be  given,  do  not  take  notice 
of  the  high  lights  ;  they  will  take  care  of  themselves  ;  look  for  the  deep- 
est shadow,  and  expose  for  that 
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Our  Pictures. 

"Sunset,"  by  W.  G.  Oppenheim,  we  noticed  in  the  December  Portfolio,  and  have 
only  to  add  our  regret  that  it  has  lost  so  much  of  its  beauty  in  the  reproduction.  H. 
Gundersdorf  s  beautiful  '*  Bringing  in  the  Sheaves  "  has  also  been  noticed.  It  is  the 
best  of  that  often  photographed  subject  that  we  have  seen. 

"The  StoHm"  has  only  one  fault,  the  horizon  too  near  the  middle.  Three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  cut  from  the  foreground  would  be  a  very  great  improvement,  and 
make  it  a  very  fine  marine  picture. 

"Sleet  Study"  is  pleasing,  but  hardly  conveys  its  title  impression.  It  wants 
that  which  is  essential  to  a  good  picture,  an  objective  point  or  motif.  "  A  Frosty 
Morning"  is  a  good  reproduction  of  Nature,  and  if  the  author  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  tread  a  path  in  the  snow,  or  even  a  line  of  footsteps  along  from  the 
left  foreground  to  the  center  distance  it  would  have  been  a  picture. 

Mr.  Scott's  beautiful  hand  camera  work  we  noticed  in  December,  and  have  only 
now  to  say  that  "Bergen  Harbor"  was  reproduced  from  an  enlargement,  which 
should  be  an  encouragement  to  hand-camera  workers. 

"  Blossoms "  is  noticed  in  this  month's  Portfolio.  "Modem  Witchery  "  is  excel- 
lent in  composition  and  selection,  but  the  lights  are  too  much  scattered  to  be  satis 
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factory.  We  may  say  also  that  pure  white  skies  are  hardly  to  be  tolerated  now. 
'*  The  Rehearsal"  shows  that  its  author  is  a  true  artist.  It  has  all  the  qualities  es- 
sential to  a  good  picture,  object,  suggestion,  balance,  support,  contrast  and  excellent 
lighting.    We  hope  to  see  more  of  Mr.  Hollander's  work. 

In  **  The  Canoeist,"  L.  L.  Peddinghans  has  given  us  a  fine  picture,  one  of  the 
very  few  in  which  a  high  horizon  with  water  is  not  only  permissable,  but  advantage- 
ous. 

*'  Roses  and  Carnations."  Although  we  have  often  said  that  flower  painting  or 
photography  is  one  of  the  lowest  phases  of  art,  they  are,  when  well  done,  always 
pleasing.  This  is  only  moderately  well  done,  but  would  have  been  better  without 
the  disturbing  ground  on  which  it  stands. 
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* 'Photographic  Mosaics,'*  1897,  New  York:  E.  L,  W^/7j^«.— The  first  thing  that 
strikes  us  regarding  this  thirty-three  year  old  and  ever  welcome  annual  visitor  is  that 
it,  like  those  for  whom  it  is  written,  seems  to  have  reached  its  full  gprowth  in  the 
twenties,  and  we  are  glad  thereat  and  hope  it  will  not  take  to  growing,  as  it  is  just 
the  handy  size  for  taking  up  and  laying  down  during  a  leisure  minute,  or  putting 
into  the  pocket  to  profitably  fill  up  the  time  during  a  short  journey.  And  for  such 
purposes  it  is  admirably  suited,  as,  to  continue  the  simile,  like  those  for  whom  it  is 
written,  it  has,  in  its  thirty-third  year,  reached  its  mental  maturity,  if  such  a  term 
may  be  applied  to  its  contents. 

It  is  divided  into  three  sections:  A  Review  of  the  Year,  Original  Contributions  and 
Illustrated  Articles.  In  the  first  the  editor  deals  with  some  thirty-six  matters  that 
have  come  more  or  less  prominently  before  the  fraternity  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and,  as  is  his  wont,  allowed  those  who  have  been  more  or  less  identified  with  them 
to  speak  for  themselves,  with  the  result  that  some  things  that  may  have  been  for- 
gotten are  brought  to  mind,  and  others  that  may  have  been  thought  of  little  account 
have  had  their  value  and  advantages  clearly  pointed  out. 

The  second  contains  sixteen  contributions,  generally  by  writers  well  known  in 
photographic  literature,  from  every  one  of  which  something  worth  knowing  may  be 
learned.  Where  all  are  so  good,  it  would  be  invidious  to  select  any  for  special  praise, 
but  we  cannot  help  saying  that  the  last  of  the  lot,  John  A.  Termant's  rousing  plea 
for  the  greater,  very  much  greater,  employment  of  carbon,  or  pigment,  as  a  printing 
method,  has  about  it  a  true  ring,  and  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  every  photographer 
in  the  country. 

But  the  strong  point  oi  Mosaics,  for  1897,  is  its  third  section;  a  series  of  '*  Illus- 
trated Articles,"  in  which  most,  or  at  least  many,  of  the  fairly  recognized  leaders  of 
practical  photography  are  allowed  to  say  their  say,  and  back,  each  his  opinions  by  a 
specimen  of  his  work.  This  is  at  once  a  novel  and  invaluable  feature,  and  if  Mosa- 
ics of  1897  contained  nothing  else,  it  would  give  every  professional  photographer 
who  possesses  it  an  advantage  over  every  one  who  does  not.  The  section  contains 
twenty-six  whole-page  engravings,  all,  or  almost  all,  as  unlike  as  can  be  what  is 
sometimes  called  '*  photographers'  photography"  and  at  others  '*the  usual  thing," 
as,  almost  without  exception,  they  are  pictures  as  well  as  likenesses,  and  with  only  a 
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very  few  is  it  possible  for  us  to  find  even]a  triflinglf ault,  or  suggest  an  improvement. 
Who  could  look  at  J.  F.  Ryder's  **  Easter  Thoughts"  without  feeling  the  better  for 
it?  If  we  were  to  turn  professional  photographer,  it  should  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  his  words  of  wisdom,  where  it  would  continually  meet  our  eye,  as  a  reminder 
of  the  beauty  of  simplicity,  and  an  encouragement  to  walk  in  the  noble,  hane-st, 
upright,  and  consequently  successful  path  that  he  has  so  long  trod. 

Beautiful,  too,  but  for  one  serious  fault,  is  G.  B.  Spenys  *•  Absorbed."  Attitude 
and  expression  tell  the  story  admirably,  but  why  have  bent  the  left  hand  to  an 
angle  of  87^,  which  is  neither  natural  nor  pleasing  ?  It  certainly  shows  an  unusual 
flexibility  of  the  wrist,  but  is  far  from  artistic. 

M.  M.  Starks'  *'  Incense  in  the  Air"  is  an  exquisite  example  of  child  portraiture, 
and,  as  an  inspiration,  is  beyond  all  price,  but  would  have  been  better  still,  very 
much  better,  with  one  single  rose  in  the  bosom,  instead  of  the  dozen  or  so  in  which 
the  bosom  is  buried. 

J.  E.  and  J.  A.  Rosch  have  made  a  great  picture  in  "The  Reprimand,"  and  by 
an  unaccountable  whim  have  made  it  less  than  perfect  by  the  introduction  of  a  few 
offensive  specks  of  high  light  where  there  was  no  earthly  reason  for  them.  The 
statuette  on  pedestal  would  not  have  been  objectionable  if  low  enough  in  tone  not 
to  catch  the  eye,  but  the  speck  of  light  on  the  back  of  the  chair  was  enough,  and  the 
others  a  blunder. 

We  do  not  notice  those  faults  in  a  f atilt-finding  spirit,  and  should  not  have  noticed 
them  at  all  had  those  really  beautiful  pictures  been  less  perfect.  But  the  artist  who 
can  conceive  and  arrange  such  charming  compositions  is  apt  to  be  so  enamored  of 
their  beauty  as  a  whole  as  to  overlook  the  little  things,  and  things  so  little  as  to  be 
of  no  importance  in  less  perfect  pictures,  increase  in  their  power  for  evil  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  perfection  reached  by  the  works  in  which  they  are,  simply 
for  want  of  a  little  careful  thinking,  allowed  to  appear. 

To  every  photographer  in  the  land  we  would  say,  send  for  a  copy  of  Mosaics^  and 
if  you  do  not  find  in  it  daily  help,  encouragement  and  inspiration,  you  have  mistaken 
your  calling. 

••  The  Photo- American. "-We  have  to  thank  the  publisher  for  a  handsomely  bound 
volume  of  this  journal,  a  valued  addition  to  our  reference  library.  We  noticed  that 
with  the  November  number  it  came  under  new  editorship,  and  already  avast  improve- 
ment is  evident. 

The  Photo-Beacon  Exposure  Tables. — We  have  always  given  the  cold  shoulder 
to  exposure  tables,  exposure  meters  and  all  such  alleged  aids  to  ascertaining  the 
exposure  required  in  the  varying  circumstances  under  which  photographers  work, 
as  he  who  begins  by  leaning  on  them  will  never  acquire  that  instinct  which  practice 
and  observation  surely  gives,  and  which  makes  those  that  possess  it  themselves 
expostire  meters  more  reliable  than  any  external  aid.  To  those  who  will  employ 
them,  however,  we  may  say  that  the  Photo-Beacon  Exposure  Tables  are  more 
complete,  and  probably  more  accurate,  than  anything  of  the  kind  that  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining.  They  are  four  in  number,  and  at  a  first  glance  the 
instructions  for  their  use  is  like  the  statement  of  an  intricate  problem  in  mathemat- 
ics, but  a  few  minutes'  study  will  show  that  they  are  so  simple  that  he  that  runs  may 
read. 

We  believe  that  we  have  long  possessed  the  instinct  above  alluded  to,  and  as  the 
best  way  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  Beacon  Tables,  exposed  a  series  of  plates  o: 
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various  brands  under  varying  conditions,  guided  alone  by  that  instinct,  making,  of 
course,  careful  notes  of  those  conditions  and  times.  On  development,  all  appeared 
to  have  been  practically  correct,  and  on  comparing  the  notes  with  the  times  and  con- 
ditions indicated  by  the  tables,  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  were  so  nearly  alike 
that  if  the  exposures  had  been  made  from  the  tables,  the  results  would  have  been 
practically  the  same.  To  those,  then,  who  will  lean  on  crutches,  rather  than  strive 
hard  to  learn  to  walk  alone,  we  can  confidently  recommend  the  Beacon  Exposure 
Tables. 

'*The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac." 
New  York:  The  Scovill  &*  Adams  Co, — Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  popu- 
larity of  this  annual  visitor,  is  the  fact  that  within  a  couple  of  weeks  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  1897  volume,  the  first  edition  of  12,000  copies  was  almost  exhausted,  and 
the  popularity  is  well  deserved.  It  includes  fifty  original  articles  of  more  or  less 
interest,  led  off  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  on  the  hand  camera,  from  which,  no  doubt, 
many  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  some  of  his  well-known  and  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful pictures,  that  have  been  admired  and  medalled  all  over  the  world,  are  enlarg- 
ments  from  hand-camera  negatives.  Chapman  Jones  calls  attention  to  an  old 
method  of  single  transfer  carbon  printing,  that  if  taken  up  by  an  artistic  photogra- 
pher, and  properly  wrought,  could  not  fail  to  bring  him  both  fame  and  fortune. 

The  articles  are  followed  by  some  thirty  pages  of  well-selected  f ormuke,  in  which 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  photographer  to  want  anything  that  he  cannot  find ;  the 
usual  tables,  time  saving  as  **  ready  reckoners,"  and  a  lot  of  general  information. 

But  it  is  in  the  illustrations  that  the  1897  Annual  is  especially  strong. 
Hitherto,  we  have  had  to  find  fault  not  only  with  most  of  the  annuals,  but  with 
many  of  the  journals  also,  for  selecting  illustrations,  that,  while  they  should  have 
been  examples  worthy  of  being  wrought  up  to,  were,  many  of  them  at  least,  speci- 
mens of  what  to  avoid.  Here,  we  have  over  120,  fifty-seven  of  which  are  full-page 
pictures,  and  there  are  only  two  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  omitted, 
** Brighter  Than  My  Jewels"  and  *'A  Flower  of  the  East"  They  are  striking  ex- 
amples of  the  evil  of  scattering  lights  all  over  the  composition,  and  the  utter  absence 
of  that  concentration  so  essential  in  portraiture.  But  to  find  only  two  faulty  pic- 
tures in  127  is  as  rare  as  it  is  satisfactory,  and  we  congratulate  the  editor  on  having 
made  such  a  record. 

Among  the  fifty-seven  full-page  pictures,  Mr.  A.  Moreno  easily  takes  first  place, 
but  whether  with  **  The  Awakening "  or  **  The  Gleaner"  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Both 
are  perfect  pictures,  and  put  the  stamp  of  a  true  artist  on  their  author.  Perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  the  greater  simplicity  with  equally  good  effect,  leads  us  to  prefer  the 
latter  as  the  better  of  the  two.  They  are  the  work  of  the  Photochrome  Engraving 
Company  of  New  York,  and  are  of  the  very  highest  order  of  reproduction. 

The  American  Annual  for  1897  is  a  triumph  of  the  printers'  and  engravers'  art, 
creditable  alike  to  editor  and  publishers ;  a  useful  book  of  reference  on  photographic 
technique,  and  an  invaluable  source  of  inspiration  to  the  student  of  art. 

The  Blakb  Dry  Plates. — It  is  generally  admitted  that  American  plates,  those, 
at  least,  by  the  now  pretty  numerous  recognised  **best  makers,"  are,  at  least  equal 
in  all  good  qualities  to  any  dry  plate  in  the  world,  and  therefore  the  fact  that  the 
Blake  Dry  Plate  Company,  of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  have  introduced  a  new  candi- 
date for  public  favor  is  a  pretty  strong  proof  that  tbey  have  confidence  in  their 
product    Nor  is  their  confidence  misplaced,  as  during  the  past  fortnight  we  have 
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subjected  them  to  a  series  of  pretty  exhaustive  tests,  in  all  of  which  they  have  main- 
tained the  nght  to  be  considered  equal  to  tht  best  in  the  market.  They  are  rich  in. 
silver  and  are  thick  enough  coated  to  give,  with  suitable  exposure,  negatives  of  full 
gradation,  and  with  little  tendency  to  halation;  sensitive  enough  to  be  easily 
developed  to  full  intensity  with  an  exposure  of  of  A  a  second  as  recorded  by  a 
Thomton-Picard  shutter,  even  in  the  aftemopn  sunshine  of  a  December  day,  with  a 
stop  //i  I,  and  they  are  fixed  in  a  shorter  time  than  any  of  the  plates  with  which 
they  have  been  compared. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  correct  to  speak  ot  the  plates  as  *'a  new  candidate  for  public 
favor,"  as  we  understand  that  Mr.  F.  N.  Blake  has  been  supplying  them  direct  to 
consumers  for  over  a  dozen  years,  but  only  recently  have  facilities  for  their  produc- 
tion been  so  increased  as  to  enable  the  company  to  supply  the  trade.  North  Adams, 
from  its  high  altitude  and  dry  atmosphere,  ptactically  free  from  dust,  and  excellent 
water  supply,  is  a  locality  peculiarly  suitable  for  plate  manufacture,  and  as  a  result 
of  our  experiments  with  the  Blake  Compan/s  product,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  they  only  need  a  trial  to  secure  a  large  share  of  public  favor. 


Our  Portfolio. 

[Prints  sent  for  criticism  will  be  returned  only  on  requests  accompanied  by 
stamps  for  return  postage ;  and,  unless  otherwise  advised,  we  shall  consider 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  reproduce  any  of  them  in  the  American  Amateur 
Photographer.] 

P.  CoLLiNsoN,  Roslindale,  sends  three  prints  on  matt  platinum  paper,  all  techni- 
cally good  photographs,  but  in  no  sense  of  the  word  pictures,  and  all  for  the  same 
reason — improper  selection,  or  entire  absence  of  any  adequate  reason  for  selecting 
either  the  subjects  or  the  points  of  view.  The  eye  wanders  all  over  each  of  the 
prints  without  finding  an  object  of  any  special  interest,  or  anything  on  which  to  fix 
its  attention. 

But  our  correspondent  is  anxious  to  learn,  and  we  have  recommended  Robinson's 
'*  Letters  on  Landscape  Photography"  and  ••  Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography,"  and 
when  he  has  studied  those,  he  will  understand  why  his  photographs  are  not  pictures. 

C.  E.  R.,  Independence,  Ind,,  sends  nine  prints  of  fairly  good  technique,  but, 
with  two  exceptions,  without  any  claim  to  be  pictures.  ** Clear  Creek  Canyon"  is 
good  in  every  respect  but  lack  of  atmosphere,  the  distance  being  as  well  defined  as 
the  immediate  foreground.  The  white  sky  is  also  objectionable.  '*  Cheyenne  Can- 
yon" is  also  good  in  composition,  but  with  the  same  absence  of  atmospheric  effect; 
but  they  are  both  pleasing  picttires.  **  Road  at  Minnewaska  "  is  a  good  composition, 
photpgfraphed  from  probably  the  best  point  of  view,  but  it  was  hardly  worth  photo- 
graphing. "Balanced  Rock"  is  simply  a  curiosity,  well  worth  photographing  as 
such,  but  not  in  the  slightest  degree  picturesque .  *•  Codfisher  "  is  simply  a  schooner 
in  full  sail,  taken,  and  very  well  taken,  against  the  light;  but  it  serves  no  earthly 
purpose  but  to  show  what  can  be  done  on  a  rapid  plate  with  a  quick  shutter.  *'  The 
Mill "  is  about  as  tmpicturesque  a  subject  as  could  be  fotmd,  although  if  it  must  have 
been  taken  it  could  not  have  been  better.     ''  When  the  Cows  Come  Home"  could 
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liave  hardly  been  worse  selected.  A  dense  mass  of  tall  trees,  occupying,  from  top  to 
bottom,  the  whole  right  half  of  the  print,  with  nothing  but  bare,  flat  ground  on  the 
left,  and  a  drove  of  cows  approaching  under  the  deep  shadow  of  the  foliage.  The 
want  of  something  to  balance  and  support  the  immense  mass  of  foliage  is  painfully 
felt.  "  Grapes,"  a  girl  plucking  grapes  from  a  grape  arbor,  the  unpicturesque frame- 
work of  which  is  too  prominent  The  face  of  the  figure  should  have  been  the  objec- 
tive point  here,  but  the  eye  is  caught  and  riveted  by  the  far  too  prominent  and  inar- 
tistic white  and  black  stripes  and  curves  of  the  waist  and  cuffs.  No  doubt  this  was 
a  pretty  picture  in  reality,  but  photographically  it  is  a  failure.  "The  Close  of  the 
Season,"  two  boats  pulled  up  high  and  dry,  apparently  for  the  winter,  photographed 
on  a  scale  large  enough  to  idmost  fill  the  print,  and  at  least  a  third  of  the  only  mast 
out  of  the  top.  It  might  have  been  possible  to  make  a  picture  of  this  subject,  but 
our  correspondent  has  missed  it. 

C.  T.  H.,  IV^s/  Acton^  Mass.,  in  **  Hens  "  spoils  an  otherwise  pretty  picture  by 
4tt  least  an  inch  of  excessive  bare  foreground.  "  A  Snap  Shot"  is  a  success  as  a  com- 
position ;  lighting  and  clouds  are  excellent  '*  Nash  Bridge  "  might  have  been  made 
a  fine  picture,  but  here  the  point  of  view  has  been  too  high,  and  the  exposure  such  as 
to  give  nothing  but  blackness  where  matter  of  interest  should  have  been;  an  inch  or 
more  of  the  foreground  is  simply  black,  except  for  a  small  portion  in  the  middle  which 
should  have  been  water,  but  is  only  white  paper.  "The  Culvert,"  lighter  printed, 
would  have  been  a  very  perfect  reproduction  or  topographical  view,  although  not  a 
picture ;  but  surely,  thoughtlessness  only  permitted  the  figure  to  stand  vertically  in 
line  with  the  trees,  and  for  his  photograph  at  that  "  For  Sale,"  three  yoting  men 
and  a  bicycle  in  the  middle  of  the  street,is  meaningless  and  a  waste  of  material.  '*  A 
New  England  Farm  House  "  is  a  good  subject  badly  chosen.  Three  lines  running 
almost  horizontally  across  the  foreground,  grass,  the  road,  grass,  and  a  boulder  fence, 
and  beyond  the  house  ** square  on;"  just  exactly  how  it  shotdd  not  have  been. 
From  any  point  considerably  to  the  right  or  left  this  might  have  been  a  picture,  but 
as  it  is  it  is  simply  a  very  good  photograph. 

C.  B.,  Arch  Street,  PAttadetpAta.^"  Raymondskm  Falls."  There  is  hardly 
enough  in  this  to  be  a  picture,  although  a  very  good  photograph.  With  probably 
twice  as  much  foreground  there  would  have  been  material  to  form  a  base  that  would 
have  improved  the  composition.  The  water  in  the  left  foreground  should  have  been 
lighted.  It  is  simply  an  offensive  black  patch,  and  if  you  must  needs  include  fig- 
ures, two  would  have  been  much  better  than  the  six  The  introduction  of  figures  is 
a  risky  affair,  and  should  never  be  attempted  without  careful  study.  "  Silver  Thread 
Falls  "  is  a  very  poor  photograph,  and  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  picture ;  but  per- 
haps the  most  complete  example  of  "  how  not  to  do  it"  that  we  have  ever  seen ;  cer- 
tainly nothing  worse  has  ever  been  sent  for  criticism.  There  is  neither  light  nor 
shade,  as  lights  and  middle  tints  are  about  equally  scattered  all  over  the  surface. 
The  foreground  is  a  chaotic  mass  of  indefiniteness,  in  the  center  of  which  stands  a 
vertical  white  line  as  a  stay  to  a  horizontal  rough  slab  bridge,  making  three  very 
offensive  lines  right  across  from  side  to  side.  One  half  of  this  is  occupied  by  five 
figures  all  in  a  row,  seated  apparently  on  the  middle  rail,  and,  strange  to  say,  not 
staring  into  the  camera.  All  the  rest  is  a  scattered  mass  of  light  and  middle  tints, 
amid  which  a  few  tree  trunks  may  be  distinguished,  and  an  irregular  horizontal  line 
of  white,  which  doubtless  is  meant  for  the  *'  silver  thread,"  but  is  more  like  the  result 
of  drawing  a  brush  charged  with  white  paint  along  the  paper.     If  the  Silver  Thread 
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Fall  is  to  be  photographed,  it  must  be  from  a  very  different  point  of  view,  and  before 
trjdng  it  again  otir  correspondent  shotild  study  carefully  the  "  Beginners'  Column," 
in  the  June,  July,  October  and  November  numbers  of  our  journal  for  1895. 

W.  F.  Stokes  sends  some  platinum  prints,  all  of  excellent  technique,  and  some 
of  good  pictorial  quality,  although  the  best  might  have  been  better  if  a  little  more 
thought  had  been  put  into  them.    They  are  not  named,  and  so  we  must  trust  to  his 
recog^nizing  them  by  the  titles  we  have  given.     *'  Up  a  Tree  "  is  a  good  photograph, 
but  two  children  among  the  bare  branches  of  an  apple  tree  are  not  of  the  slightest 
interest  to  any  one  but  their  parents.     We  have  rarely  seen  anything  so  perfect,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  as  **  The  Fall,"  but  it  doesn't  go  far  enough;  something  more  than  the 
falling  water,  beautifully  transparent  and  suggestive  of  real  water  as  it  is,  is  needed 
to  make  it  a  picture.     Probably  a  little  more  foreground,  especially  if  it  included 
masses  of  rock,  would  have  made  all  the  difference.     **  Blossoms,"  two  children  sit- 
ting under  some  trees  white  with  blossoms,  the  g^l  making  a  garland  and  the  boy 
supplying  the  material,  is  perfect  in  conception,  but  faulty  in  execution.    The  large 
expanse  of  pure  white  sky  is  offensive,  and  should  either  have  had  clouds  printed  in 
or  been  toned  down;  and  half  an  inch  more  foreground  would  have  been  an  improve- 
ment.     As    it   is,   it   is    an    excellent    illustration    of  the    value  of  heroic   trim- 
ming.     The    print    is    8    x     6,      and      by      cutting      off      4^    inches    from 
the  top  we  have  made  it  into  a  charming  picture  4  x3y,  well  worth  reproducing. 
•*  Simplicity,"  a  sweet  faced  girl  with  cnp  and  wrap,  and  hands  in  lap,  is  technically 
excellent,  but  stiff  in  pose  and  mechanical  in  arrangement     The  lines  in  the  wrap 
repeated  by  the  arms  are  too  many  and  too  nearly  parallel,  and  the  apparent  size  of 
the  hands  indicate  a  lens  of  too  short  fociis  for  that  arrangement.    It  is  most  likely 
a  speaking  likeness,  but  far  from  a  good  picture.    Very  different  is  the  portrait  on  a 
larger  scale:    **The  Pride  of  the  Family."     The  head  is  beautifully  poised   and 
lighted,  and  all  else  sufficiently  subdued  so  as  not  only  not  to  attract  tiie  eye,  but  to 
lead  it  up  to  the  point  of  interest — the  expression.    This,  while  doubtless  an  equally  good 
likeness,  is  a  great  deal  more,  a  picture  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  one  with  a  soul 
in  it     "The  Little  Student,"  a  child  on  the  steps  in  bright  sunshine,  with  a  back- 
ground of  Virginia  creeper,  reading  a  book,  is  as  fine  an  example  of  outdoor  portrait- 
ure as  we  have  ever  seen,  and  would  be  improved  by  local  reduction  of  the  white 
dresses.    Pose  and  lighting  are  6ne,  and  the  truly  thoughtful  expression  of  the  little 
model  excellent     "  Our  Pets,"  two  children  and  a  cat  asleep  in  an  arm  chair,  and  a 
Japanese  screen  background,  has  only  one  fault,  and  that  a  little  one.    The  vertical 
lines  of  the  screen  are  a  little  out  of  the  plumb.    Children  are  seldom  photographed 
in  repose,  and  this  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  advantages  of  the  method.    The 
arrangement  is  admirable,  and  the  lighting  could  not  have  been  improved. 


The  Ame;*ican  Umteni  Slide  Interctaaoge.— The  work  of  the  Interchange, 
as  it  is  being  exhibited  at  the  several  dubs,  is  very  much  liked.  Mr.  John  M. 
Eastwood,  of  the  Hamilton,  Canada,  Camera  Club,  writes  :  ''  The  sets  so  far  have 
been  much  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  our  friends  in  Hamilton.  We  usually  have 
about  400  lovers  of  art  present  at  each  entertainment"  The  new  clubs  that  have 
made  application  for  membership  are  :  The  Desmoins  (la.)  Camera  Club  and  the 
Rutland  (Vt)  Camera  Club. 
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Society  News. 

New  Britain  Camera  Club.— The  Club  gave  an  exhibition  on  the  evening  of 
January  19th,  of  the  Buffalo  and  Rockford  Camera  Club  Slides  to  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience. 

The  Camera  Club.— The  chief  event  at  the  Camera  Club,  113  West  Thirty- 
eighth  street.  New  York,  during  the  month  of  December  after  the  regular  meeting 
of  December  8th,  was  the  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  work  of  members  of  the  Club, 
on  Monday  evening,  December  28th,  before  a  large  audience  of  some  250  persons. 
The  committee  had  been  at  work  all  the  fall,  getting  together  a  special  collection 
of  carefully  selected  slides,  resulting  in  an  exhibition  most  unique  and  attractive, 
embracing  many  subjects  of  unusual  artistic  merit.  The  work  of  Mr.  Charles 
Simpson,  Mr.  Eraser,  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Post  and  Mr  Alfred  Stieglitz,  was  particularly 
fine,  including  views  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  and  choice  general  composi- 
tions. A  novelty,  in  the  way  of  pictures  of  New  York  streets  taken  at  night, 
excited  much  interest.  Mr.  William  M.  Murray,  the  veteran  slide  explainer,  enliv- 
ened the  evening  as  he  humorously  described  many  of  the  subjects  when  projected 
on  the  screen,  in  his  usual  unique  and  happy  style.  The  exhibition  was  highly  suc- 
cessful and  greatly  enjoyed.  The  Club  is  to  be  congratulated  in  establishing  such  a 
high  standard. 

Fostoria  Camera  Club.— The  exhibition  organized  by  this  Club,  and  notice  of  which 
was  given  in  our  October  number,  seems,  from'a  report  kindly  sent  by  the  President, 
to  have  been  a  decided  success,  although  the  only  award  offered  was  the  honor  of 
being  accepted  by  a  Committee  of  Selection,  consisting  of  one  photographer  and  two 
well-known  artists.  This  is  especially  gratifjHng  to  us,  as  it  is  what  we  have  advo- 
cated ever  since  photographic  exhibitions  were  first  mooted. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  pictures  were  sent  in  by  nineteen  exhibitors,  and  the 
exhibition  was  opened  on  Thanksgiving  afternoon  by  a  reception,  at  which  over  400 
of  the  elite  of  Fostoria  were  present.  The  rooms  were  tastefully  decorated  with 
palms,  and,  as  the  day  was  exceptionally  fine,  the  costtunes  of  ladies  made  the  gather- 
ing a  brilliant  affair.  Although  the  rooms  were  too  crowded  for  the  comfortable 
examination  of  the  pictures,  expressions  of  admiration  were  universal,  many  declar- 
ing that  they  had  no  idea  that  photography  was  capable  of  such  artistically  beautiful 
results. 

The  ••American  Amateur  Photographer'*  Artistic  Competition  Pictures.— 

For  some  time  past  these  pictures  have  been  on  exhibition  at  the  Albany  Camera 
Clnb,  Albany,  New  York.  Daring  the  first  week  of  this  year  they  were 
exhibited  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  at  a  special  exhibition  given  by  the  Central  Camera 
Club  of  the  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  502  Fulton  street.  After  thanking  us  for  the 
use  of  the  pictures,  Mr.  W.  H.  Coughlin,  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  camera 
club,  says:  **  The  showing  of  these  pictures  has  been  particularly  helpful  to  the 
young  men  of  the  camera  club,  whose  ideas  of  the  possibilities  of  photography  are 
not  nearly  so  far  advanced  as  they  might  be.  They  have  received  ideas  by  means 
of  this  exhibit  that  will  have  lasting  effects." 

Officers  of  camera  clubs  are  welcome  to  have  the  use  of  these  pictures  to  aid  their 
exhibitions  or  for  special  exhibitions.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for  their  exhibi- 
tion by  addressing  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway,  our  associate  editor. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

We  regret  that  by  mistake  the  picttire  "  On  the  San  Diego  River,"  in  our  Novem- 
ber number,  was  credited  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Bowden,  instead  of,  as  it  should  have  been,  to 
Mr.  John  V.  Horn,  San  Diego,  CaL 

St.  Clair. — We  generally  employ,  and  always  successfully,  the  fonnula  recom- 
mended by  Lyonel  Clark. 

atock  Solution, 

Potassium  chloroplatinlte 60  firrain a • 

Water  tip  tp 9  ounces. 

This  will  keep  indefinitely,  and  to  make  the  toning  solution  take  : 

Stock  solution i  dracbm. 

Water a  ounces. 

Nitric  acid x  or  9  drops. 

This  he  employs  for  toning  prints  on  plain  paper,  and  washes  thoroughly  before 
toning. 

A  toning  solution  for  Aristo  paper  may  be  made  as  follows : 

Stock  Solution. 

Potassium  chloroplatinite 15  {prains. 

Water a  ounces. 

Phosphoric  acid aK  drachms. 

One  drachm  of  this  added  to  a  pint  of  water  will  make  a  toning  solution. 

Not  knowing  what  is  in  the  paper  we  cannot  say  whether  the  refusal  to  tone  a  sec- 
ond supply  is  due  to  it,  but  think  it  more  likely  that  it  is  caused  by  the  platinum  salt 
becoming  exhausted. 

Troubled. — ^The  cause  of  your  trouble  is  very  evident:  the  negatives  have  not 
been  sufficiently  fixed.  Certain  brands  of  plates  require  a  longer  time  in  the  fixing 
solution  than  others,  and  all  fix  more  slowly  when  the  temperature  of  the  solution  is 
low.  In  any  case  the  plate  is  not  fixed  as  soon  as  the  white  silver  bromide  disappears, 
but  must  be  left  in  the  solution  for  at  least  five  minutes  after  that.  If  they  were 
washed  in  ten  or  a  dozen  changes  of  water  with  five  minutes  between  each  change, 
they  are  doubtless  sufficiently  washed. 

Alex.  Drayton.  —We  cannot  tell,  nor  do  we  know,  of  any  work  in  which  you  will 
find  the  desired  information,  but  we  have  at  present  in  hand  a  series  of  experiments 
by  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  show  the  retarding  influence  of  potassium  chromate 
screens  of  strengths  varying  from  the  palest  to  the  darkest  that  may  be  employed. 

R.  Gordon. — Pormtda  for  the  preparation  of  Artigue  paper  has  not  been  published, 
but  it  is  understood  to  consist  of  one  or  more  coats  of  giun  arabic  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  coloring  matter,  rendered  sensitive  by  floating  face  up,  on  a  solution  of 
an  alkaline  bichromate.  The  few  specimens  that  we  have  seen  were  not  promising, 
mainly  from  lack  of  delicate  gradation.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  or  more  beautiful 
than  the  ordinary  carbon  or  pigment  method,  and  the  supposed  difficulties  of  double 
transfer  are  only  imaginary. 

Communications  for  the  editor^  pictures  for  criticism^  and  apparatus  and 
material  for  examination^  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tio^a  Cen- 
tre.  N.Y. 
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"Sal  Ammoniac — See  Ammonia  Chloride. 

Salt  :  Chloride  of  Sodium — The  addition  of  salt  to  the  developer  to  prevent 
trilling  is  very  questionable,  if  not  positively  injurious.  Besides  being  a 
restrainer,  it  rather  tends  to  soflen  the  gelatine  film.  As  a  hypo-eliminator 
its  action  is  nil,  A  saturated  solution  used  on  a  plate  or  paper  immedi- 
ately after  the  clearing  bath  is  a  great  remedy  for  blisters.  Dr.  Stoltze 
recommends  a  lo  per  cent  solution  to  be  employed  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  combined  toning  and  clearing  bath,  and  indeed  after  any 
gold  toning  bath.  Placing  the  print  in  the  above  lo  per  cent  solution, 
instead  of  in  pure  water  after  toning,  will  prevent  the  loss  of  color  which 
prints  undergo  in  placing  them  in  pure  water. 

-  Salted  Paper — See  Sensitized  Paper. 

^  Salting  Solution  for  Prints  on  Plain  Paper,  Brittan's — Make  a  stock  solu- 
tion by  dissolving  chloride  of  sodium  in  ammonia  to  saturation.  Dissolve 
4  drachms  of  camphor  in  8  ounces  of  alcohol,  add  glycerine,  2  drachms, 
and  4  drachms  of  stock  solution  and  make  up  the  bulk  to  i6  ounces  with 
water.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  the  paper  floated  or  immersed  for 
three  minutes. 

Saltpetre— See  Potassium  Nitrate. 

•  Sandrac— A  resin  in  white  transparent  tears,  obtained  from  caUiieris  quadrwahis 

— thinja  articulaU  of  some  botanists — a  tree  growing  in  Barbary — soluble 
in  turpentine  and  alcohol.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish,  for 
incense  and,  when  powdered,  pounce. 

•  Sandrac — Realgar,  or  proto-sulphuret  of  arsenic,  is  sometimes  called  by  this 

name. 

Satin,  Printing  on — See  Silk. 

•  Saturated  Solutions — The  employment  of  these  solutions  have,  from  time  to 

time,  been  vigorously  advocated  by  a  few.  The  fatal  objection  to  their 
use  is  their  variability  with  the  temperature.  A  saturated  solution  made 
up  in  warm  weather  will  show  a  considerable  deposit  in  cold  weather,  and 
the  mixing  of  two  or  more  saturated  solutions  causes  a  state  of  things 
which  makes  anything  like  scientific  accuracy  impossible. 
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Schlippk's  Salt,  Na,  Sb  S^  +  9  Hg  O,  Sodium  Thio-antimonate,  named  after 
its  discoverer.  As  long  ago  as  1865  ^r.  M.  Carey  Lea  suggested  the  use 
of  this  peculiar  salt  of  antimony  for  intensifying  in  wet  plate  photography. 
With  the  gelatine  plate  this  process  caused  a  yellow  stain,  but  the  red 
color  of  the  resulting  negative  made  it  difficult  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the 
deposit  as  a  light  stopper.  Debenham  substitutes  iodide  of  mercury  for 
the  chloride,  and  the  evils  of  the  previous  process  disappear. 

Schroeder's,  Dr.  S,,  New  Lens— The  lens  is  a  concave  meniscus.  The  concave 
surface  is  of  equal  or  smaller  radius  than  the  convex  one,  and  the  lens 
deviates  thereby  from  all  similar  condensing  lenses,  which  are  always 
thicker  in  the  center  than  on  the  outside.  It  is  composed  of  two  simple 
lenses  :  a  plano-convex  glass  lens,  of  high  refractive  index  and  low  disper- 
sion, which  is  fastened  to  a  plano-concave  lens  of  a  low  refractive  index, 
but  of  the  same,  or  better,  of  a  high  dispersion,  being  fastened  together 
with  their  plane  surfaces.  This  lens  can  be  used  singly  like  a  landscape 
objective,  or  in  connection  with  another  of  like  construction,  in  which 
case  it  is  better  to  put  them  close  together,  with  their  concave  sides  facing 
and  a  diaphragm  between.  Thus  constructed  it  is  perfectly  free  from 
distortion,  and  has  a  great  visual  field,  giving  a  thoroughly  sharp  picture. 
It  is  made  of  the  new  Jena  glass. 

Screens — See  Reflectors,  Ray  Filters.  The  yellow  screen  was  first  suggested  by^ 
Sir  William  Crookes  many  years  ago,  and  on  the  introduction  of  the  iso 
or  orthomatic  plates,  the  screen  was  used  to  so  lower  the  intensity  of  the 
actinic  rays  as  to  lower  the  action  of  the  same  on  the  plate.  With  plates- 
not  sensitized  for  color,  a  yellow  screen  is  sufficiently  intense  to  absorb  all 
or  nearly  all  of  the  blue  and  violet ;  the  efifect  procured  will  be  similar 
or  nearly  the  same  as  that  obtained  on  commercial  orthochromatic  plates, 
used  with  a  very  thin  screen.  Clear  horizons,  distant  views  and  cloud 
effects  can  be  easily  obtained  by  their  use. 

Sel.  d'Ob — See  Gold  Hyposulphite. 

Skaboh  Power  of  the  Camera — ^The  faculty  of  the  modem  lens  and  sensitive 
dry  plates  to  bring  to  light  matters  not  susceptible  to  discernment  by  the 
human  eye,  has  on  many  occasions  been  the  subject  of  notice  and  com- 
ment in  the  photographic  press  and  elsewhere.  Several  cases  of  contagious 
diseases  are  known  where  the  negative  pronounced  the  diagnosis  before 
the  disease  was  fully  recognized  by  the  attendant,  and  other  instances  are 
published  of  the  detective  propertie9  of  modem  photography. 
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Sensitize  Paper,  To—Pour  into  a  suitable  tray  a  little  larger  than  the  sheet  to  be 
sensitized  as  much  of  the  solution  as  will  be  at  least  an  inch  in  depth,  and 
taking  the  paper  by  the  opposite  corners  diagonally,  as  when  albuminizing^ 
lay  it  gently  down  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  taking  care  that  none  shall 
touch  the  back.  As  soon  as  the  paper  lies  flat  on  the  bath,  lift  it  carefully 
and  partially  up,  corner  by  comer,  to  see  that  there  are  no 
adhering  air  bubbles,  and  if  any  appear,  fillip  them  off  with  a  quill, 
glass  rod,  splinter  of  wood,  or  anything  that  will  not  be  acted  on  by  the 
silver  nitrate.  Let  the  paper  float  for  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half, 
a  low  temperature  and  dry  atmosphere  requiring  longer  than  when  the 
temperature  is  high  and  the  atmosphere  humid,  and  then  taking  it  by  the 
two  near  corners  draw  it  slowly  over  the  side  of  the  dish  or  over  a  glass 
rod  laid  across  it,  to  scrape  off  into  the  dish  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
adhering  solution.  Keep  the  sheet  suspended  over  the  dish  till  the  solu- 
tion ceases  to  drop  from  the  lower  comer,  then  hang  it  up  to  dry,  either 
by  clips  or  other  suitable  appliances. 

Sensitized  Paper — By  this  name  is  generally  understood  any  paper  which  is  ren-^ 
dered  sensitive  to  light,  by  being  floated  upon  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
though  any  paper  rendered  sensitive  by  the  employment  of  the  chloride  of 
silver,  platinum,  ferric  salts  or  bichromatized  gelatine,  etc.,  can  be  called  by 
the  above  name  with  equal  propriety.  Our  province  here  is  with  paper  sen- 
sitized with  the  argentic  nitrate  solution.     There  are  three  kinds  known  in^ 
the  market,  the  albuminized,  freshly  sensitized,  ready  sensitized,  and  the 
plain   salted   or  matt  surface.     The  two  former  are  first  albuminized, 
which  process  has  been  already  described.     Care  should  always  be  taken, 
that  the  albumen  shall  not  be  putrid.     In  France  and  Germany  the  albu- 
men is  fermented  just  short  of  reaching  that  stage,  and  the  paper  then* 
floated  upon  it  dried  and  exposed  for  sale.     As  a  rule  this  keeps  very  well, 
if  care  be  taken  that  excess  in  humidity  or  dryness  does  not  occur. 
When  wanted  for  use* it  is  floated  upon  a  silver  nitrate  bath,  dried,  fumed, 
and  then  exposed  under  the  negative.     The  only  objection  to  this  paper 
for  the  amateur's  use  is  that  it  will  not  keep  well,  three  or  four  days  being 
the  limit     Various  contrivances  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time, 
but  all   fail.     Ready  sensitized  paper,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  paper 
albuminized,  sensitized,  and  so  prepared  as  to  keep  for  some  time.    This 
is  a  trade  secret.     (See  Ready  Sensitized  Paper.)    Another  method  to  pre. 
pare  it  is  proposed,  and  that  is  to  float  the  paper  back  down  upon  a  lo  per 
cent,  solution  of  citric  acid.  This  will  do  very  well  in  warm  weather,  but  for 
reasons  unknown,  does  not  do  in  cold.  The  citrate  of  potash  has  also  been 
proposed.  If  this  readj  sensitized  paper  is  placed  face  to  face  between  sheets* 
of  blotting  paper  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
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and  thoroughly  and  quickly  dried,  under  pressure  in  a  close  box  it  will 
keep  for  several  months.  Matt  surface  or  plain  paper :  Plain  saze  or 
rough  drawing  paper  can  be  used.  Twenty  grains  of  Watson's  No.  i  gela- 
tine are  soaked  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water  for  one-half  hour  and  then 
dissolved  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  60  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
are  then  added,  and  the  paper  is  soaked  in  it  till  thoroughly  limp,  then 
dried,  when  it  can  be  floated  on  the  usual  silver  bath,  dried  and 
preserved  in  blotting  paper  in  the  usual  way.  It  may  be  sensitized  by 
brushing  it  over  with  the  ammonia  nitrate  solution,  but  as  the  results  are 
generally  inferior,  no  particular  directions  need  be  given.  Some  prefer  to 
■soak  the  paper  in  the  following  before  floating  on  the  silver  bath :  Am- 
monia chloride,  70  grains  ;  sodium  acetate,  100  grains ;  sodium  chloride, 
35  grains ;  gelatine,  10  grains ;  distilled  water,  10  ounces.  Some  opera- 
tors are  in  the  habit  of  washing  their  freshly  prepared  sensitized  paper 
before  using  it,  claiming  that  it  is  more  sensitive,  tones  more  rapidly,  gives 
more  uniform  results,  and  can  be  kept  longer  without  discoloration.  As 
they  get  rid  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  by  this  method,  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  right  Their  method  is  as  follows :  The  paper  surface  dried  is 
passed  through  face  downwards  two  or  three  changes  of  distilled  water, 
dried  and  preserved  as  usual.  In  this  country  it  is  the  common  practice 
to  expose  these  sensitized  papers  to  the  action  of  the  vapor  of  ammonia 
(fuming)  better  results  in  the  finer  gradations  of  tone  being  obtained  in  the 
print  by  this  process. 

-Ssnsitometers — Appliances  designed  to  determine  the  sensibility  of  plates,  etc., 
and  enable  one  to  work  with  precision.  This  sensibility  varies  according 
to  the  emulsion  used,  and  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  time  of  exposure,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  in  accordance  with  their  sensibility.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  devices  are  Warneke's,  a  very  popular  one.  Dr.  H.  W. 
Vogel's,  one  recommended  in  the  British  Jmirnal  of  Photography  some 
years  ago,  and  the  simple  prism  of  yellow  glass  designed  by  I.  Fleury 
Hermagis. 

-Sepia  Photographic  Prints  Without  Silver — ist :  Mix  with  water  a  certain 
quantity  of  Sepia  pastel  prepared  for  aquarelle  painting,  and  make  a 
liquid  just  thick  enough  to  run  from  the  vessel  that  contains  it.  2d : 
Take  of  this  mixture  i  part;  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  4 
parts  ;  aqueous  solution  of  gum  arable,  having  the  consistency  of  thin  var- 
nish, 4  parts  ;  mix  and  spread  with  a  flat  brush  over  the  paper  attached  to 
cardboard ;  allow  to  absorb  for  two  minutes  without  permitting  any  por- 
tion of  the  coating  to  become  dry ;  cause  the  liquid  to  penetrate  the  paper 
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until  it  presents  an  equal  tint,  brown  or  yellowish  gray;  terminate  the 
drying  with  the  aid  of  heat.  The  exposure  may  vary  in  full  sunlight  from 
five  to  six  minutes,  while  in  diffused  light  it  may  last  from  one  to  two 
hours.  When  the  print  comes  from  the  frame  plunge  it  into  tepid  water 
to  develop.  The  image  shows  itself  gradually.  When  the  effect  is  judged, 
to  have  been  reached,  pass  it  under  a  tap  of  cold  water  ;  dry  by  suspend- 
ing from  a  corner,  and  the  print  is  now  finished. 

Sharpness — The  uneducated  fondness  for  sharp  detail  extends  also  to  photo- 
graphs.    The  popular  idea  of  a  good  photograph  is  that  one  in  which, 
every  item  is  rendered  with  an  indiscriminating  hardness,  and  if  the  sur- 
face of  the  photograph  is  then  glazed  and  passed  under  the  roller  till  it 
shines  like  patent  leather,  it  is  generally  accepted  as  still  more  perfect     It 
is  not  considered  that  the  flower  in  this  picture  looks  as  if  it  were  made  of 
tin,  that  all  suggestions  of  quality  of  texture,  of  atmospheric  modifyings, 
have  disappeared;  so  long  as  everything  is  seen,  it  does  not  matter  that, 
nothing  is  seen  rightly.     The  photograph    that   the   artist   prefers,  and 
which    the   ordinary  customer  promptly  rejects  as  *'too   dull,"  is  one>.. 
on  the  contrary,  in  which  he  can  see  some  suggestion  of  air  and  space, 
of  the  qualities  of  bodies  of  which  he  calls    **  tone ;  **  he  has  no  objec- 
tion  to  detail  so  long  as  it  keeps  its  relative  place,  but  when  it  becomes 
aggressive  and  disarranges  the  whole  effect,  he  prefers  that  it  should  be 
repressed. 

Shutters — Appliances  by  which  the  exposure  of  the  dry  plate  can  be  regulated 
from  minutes  to  the  fraction  of  a  second.  Before  the  introduction  of  the 
rapid  plates  the  ordinary  drop  shutter  was  all  that  seemed  to  be  required. 
But  as  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  increased  mechanical  ingenuity  was- 
put  to  the  test  of  providing  such  shutters  as  would  meet  the  requirements 
of  these  plates  and  allow  of  what  is  called  time  and  instantaneous  expo- 
sures. Such  has  been  the  result  of  these  endeavors  that  the  vtAts  of  a  second  * 
is  claimed  to  be  the  amount  of  exposure  given  by  some,  and  even  higher. 
An  exhaustive  article  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  on  all  the  known  shutters  of  this 
country,  which,  without  doubt,  is  the  best  article  of  the  kind,  was  pub- 
lished in  The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  February  and  March, 
1890. 

Side  Screen — ^A  simple  and  convenient  side  screen  can  be  made  with  the  aid  of 
a  saw,  gimlet  and  screwdriver.  Construct  an  X  of  light  stuff  strips  of 
wood,  held  together  at  their  intersection  by  a  small  bolt  or  screw.  Upon 
a  third  and  heavier  strip  mount  a  spring  roller,  which  is  to  be  clothed 
with  plain,  white  muslin.     This  third  strip,  bearing  the  spring  roller,  is  to- 
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be  bolted  across  the  base  of  the  X  by  two  small  bolts,  then  a  round- 
headed  screw  is  placed  in  the  upper  end  of  each  arm  and  two  correspond- 
ing screw  eyes  are  inserted  in  the  edge  of  the  curtain  stick.  The  spring 
should  be  wound  up  pretty  tightly  and  the  cloth  should  roll  upon  the 
back  of  the  roller.     This  forms  a  very  light  and  handy  screen  or  reflector. 

Silhouette  Prohle — The  representation  of  the  outlines  of  an  object  filled  in 
with  black  or  profiles.  Articles  required  for  their  production  are  two 
backgrounds  standing  on  castors  (if  possible,  of  dark  color,  if  not,  pieces 
of  black  calico  can  be  hung  over  them).  A  third  ground  of  white  muslin 
and  several  yards  of  black  muslin.  Place  the  two  dark  backgrounds  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other  and  far  enough  apart  to  place  the  sitter  between 
them — throw  the  pieces  of  black  muslin  over  the  background,  thus  form- 
ing a  tunnel,  at  the  end  of  which  place  the  white  screen,  tipped  back  slightly 
to  reflect  the  greatest  amount  of  light  into  the  camera.  At  the  other  end 
place  the  camera  and  focus  on  the  sitter's  profile.  Insert  a  small  stop,  so  as 
to  get  the  outlines  well  defined.  Should  too  much  light  enter  this  camera 
obscura  from  the  side  where  the  camera  stands,  shut  it  out  by  means  of 
strips  of  black  muslin;  a  little  light  gives  faint  detail  and  is  not  at  all  hurtful. 

Silk,  Printing  On — It  is  desirable  sometimes  to  print  on  silk,  satin  or  other  fab- 
rics. With  silver  on  silk — chloride  of  ammonium,  loo  grains;  Iceland  moss, 
60  grains;  boiling  water  20  ozs.  When  nearly  cold  filter  and  immerse  the 
silk  for  15  minutes.  The  silk  is  sensitized  by  a  16  minutes  immersion  in  a 
20  grain  silver  bath,  made  slightly  acid.  When  dry  the  silk  is  attached  to  a 
piece  of  card  board  and  slightly  over  printed,  then  washed  in  two  or  three 
changes  of  water  and  toned  in  any  good  bath.  Clear  for  20  minutes  in  a'l  to 
4  hypo  bath;  thoroughly  wash.  Another:  Make  a  sizing  solution  with  gela- 
tine 3  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  add  to  it  ammonia  chloride  3  grains  to  the 
ounce — apply  to  the  fabric  and  allow  to  dry.  Apply  the  silver  nitrate  bath 
with  a  wad  of  clean  cotton,  not  touching  the  unsized  parts;  fume  wetland 
print  under  a  negative.  Tone,  clear  and  wash  as  usual.  On  linen :  Sizing  solu- 
tion: water,  i  ounce;  white  glue,  2  grains.  Salting  solution:  chloride  of 
ammonium,  2  grains ;  water,  i  ounce ;  immerse  the  linen  in  the  salting 
solution  for  i  or  2  minutes.  When  dry  apply  *the  sizing  solution  to  the 
part  to  be  printed.  When  dry  again,  the  silver  solution,  45  grains  to  the 
ounce,  is  put  on  with  a  tuft  of  cotton.  Dry,  fume,  print,  tone,  clear  and 
wash  as  usual.  Prints  may  be  obtained  by  the  platinum  process,  formula 
given  by  the  company,  and  by  the  carbon  process,  by  means  ot  carbon 
tissue^forming  the  final  transfer. 

To  be  Continued. 
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FEBRUARY,  1897. 


Photographer  and  Artist. 

HERE  is  sometbing  atraigkt,  honest  and  to 
tbe  point  in  "John  Dick,  Photographer," 
that  one  does  not  quite  feel  about  "Jamfs 
Boss,  Artist  Photographer,"  or  "  George 
Brown,  Photographic  Artist,"  and  especially 
when  John  or  George,  as  they  very  often  do, 
contract  the  adjective  to  "Photo." 

Professional  photographers  may  he  art- 
ists ;  some  of  them  are  ;  but  it  is  much  more 
difficult  for  them  so  to  be  than  it  is  for  their 
amateur  brethren.  The  professional  pho- 
tographer of  to-day,  vhaterer  he  of  tbe  fu- 
ture may  be,  is  the  servant  of  his  clientele, 
and  BO  loDg  as  they  are  satisfied  with  a  sim- 
ple likeness,  and  insist  on  as  perfect  defini- 
tion in  backgrounds  and  accessories  as  on 
the  facial  contour  he  will  supply  it,  and  small 
blame  to  him.  Some  there  are,  however,  in  whom  the  divine  afflatus 
— for  Art  is  divine — forces  them  to  find  or  make  time  and  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  their  inborn  artistic  faculties,  untrammeled  by  anything 
but  the  limits  of  their  ability  and  the  limitation  of  photography  as  a 
method  of  expression. 

Such  an  one,  or  perhaps,  we  should  say  such  a  pair,  as  they  are  almost 
always  bracketed  together,  are  Mr.  and  Mrs  W.  J.  Anckom,  of  Ar- 
broath, Scotland,  who  have  perhaps  beeu  more  regular  exhibitors,  and 
been  awarded  a  greater  number  of  medals  or  prizes  at  the  world's  Inter- 
national Exhibitions,  than  any  individual  or  firm  wilb  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Mr.  Anckoru  first  saw  the  light  in  London,  not  quite  fort; 
years  ago,  and  at  tbe  age  of  fourteen  was  apprenticed  in  tbe  good  old 
way  for  five  yeuis,  during  which  he  acquired  a  very  good  knowledge  of 
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photograpliy.  With  the  object  of  still  further  improving  himeelf,  be  en- 
gaged as  operator  in  several  of  the  best  English  studios,  and  ultimatelj 
undertook  the  management  uf  the  Scottish  brnnch  of  the  Messrs.  Taylor, 
a  firm  that  spread  itself  all  over  Brituin,  and  even  at  one  time  invaded 
New  York. 

During  his  wanderings  in  Scotland  he,  fortunately  for  himself,  came 
across  Miss  Bella  Gordon,  with  whom  he  entered  into  the  best  of  all 
partnerships,  and  of  whom  he  says  :  "She  is  a  flrat-claBsall  around  photog- 
rapher." That  she  is  also  a  true  artist  is  abundantly  shown  by  her 
"  Gtranny's  Leather  Pouch,"  and  other  pictures  reproduced  in  this 
number 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anckoru  then  commenced  business  as  professional 
pi loto graph ers  in  Arbroath,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  lady's  home, 
and  have  met  with  the  success  that  almost  always  follows  ability  exer- 
cised by  judgment  aud  energy  ;  and  with  probably  less  cause  to  complain 
of  dull  times  than  most  of  their  fellow  professionals.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  portrait  work  they  also  do  a  good  deal  for  publication, 
especially  among  the  always  interesting  fisher  folk,  examples  of  which 
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we  reproduce  Id  scenes  from  Auchmithie,  made  classic  by  Scott  io  tlie 
Anliqiuiry. 

These,  however,  as  well  as  the  portraiture,  although  they  are  as  good 
as  the  artists  know  how  f-  make  them,  are  but  the  "  pot  boilers, "  the 
work  that  keeps  the  wolf  from  the  door;  and  their  artistic  instinct  impels 
them  to  something  higher,  to  some  phase  more  suitable  for  the  display 
of  their  artistic  ability  and  which  they  can  practice  altogether  independ- 
ent of  the  whim  or  caprice  of  an  ignorant  or  uncultured  clientele.  This 
they  hare  found  in  genre,  that  mont  interesting  although  probably  most 
difficult  branch  of  pictorial  photography,  and  have  achieved  a  success 
equaled  by  very  few,  and,  we  feel  almost  inclined  to  say,  surpassed  by 
none,  as  will  be  readily  understood  by  an  examination  of  the  beautiful 
examples  that  appear  in  this  number. 

Their  method,  as  described  by  Mr.  Anckom,  is  first  to  select  a  title,  a 
method  that  we  hare  long  recommended  ;  then,  after  carefully  studying 
the  Bubjoct,  to  make  a  pencil  sketch,  which,  thanks  to  his  early  training, 
he  is  well  able  to  do,  arranging  and  rearranging  the  figures  and  accesso- 
ries and  carefully  studying  and  testing  the  various  possible  ways  of 
lighting  until  satisfied  that  they  have  got  the  best,  or  at  least  that 
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arrangement  of  both  tbat 
beat  pleaaea  them,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  is 
the  expoBure  mnde. 

In  exposure  and  de- 
Telopment  they  aim  at 
producing  atrong,  bril- 
liant negatives,  with 
transparent  shadows, 
strong  high  lights  and 
a  1 1  possible  gradation, 
as  only  such  will  give 
the  quality  of  print  nec- 
essary for  such  work. 

Although  much  less 
depends  on  the  employ- 
ment of  any  particular 
formula  than  some  of  our 
readers  seem  to  think,  we 
forstall  the  questions  that 
we  know  would  come, 
premising  however  that 
in  all  such  work  the 
man  is  more,  much  more 
than  the  method.  Hia 
developing  formula  is  as 
follows : 


B. 

1o  make  a  developing  solution  1  ounce  of  A  is  added  to  8  ounces  of 
water,  and  to  that,  8  ounces  of  B ;  practically  8  grains  pyro,  1)4  grains 
bromide  and  4  drops  ammonia  to  each  ounce  of  water. 

Oenre,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  probably  the  most  exacting  of  all 
photographic  pictorial  work,  and  we  might  add  that  Scottish  ^enre  Is 
peculiarly  so;  as  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  one  not  to  the  manor 
born,  and  born  long  ago.  to  fully  understand  the  manners,  customs  snd 
peculiarities  of  that  peculiar  people.  But  Mr.  Auckorn,  aided  by  his 
clever  helpmate,  has  essayed  it  and  with  a  very  large  measure  of  success. 


Fhdtoobapher  and  Artist.  &5 

although  Dot  ao  great  as  to  proTent  us  from  realizing  the  first  time  we 
flaw  his  pictures,  now  many  jears  ago,  that  he  was  not  a  native  of  the 
Boit. 

Iq  "  My  Time  is  Done  "  he  has  given  a  picture,  beautiful  in  its  sim- 
plicity, perfect  in  composition  and  lighting  ;  and  with  its  story  as  plain 
as  A  B  C.     The  figure,  evidently  a  Scotch  mechanic  of  the  better  sort, 
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"  MUSIC   HATH    CHARMS." 

has  grown  old  in  companr  with  his  German  ' '  Wag- at- the- Wa,"  and  both, 
as  he  himself  would  express  it,  "  are  wearin'  dune,"  aa  is  evident  by  his 
anxious  expression,  as,  after  blowing  out  the  accumulated  duat  prepara- 
tory to  oiling  it,  he  examines  the  sadly  worn  moving  parts.  Here  we 
have  all  the  eaaentials  of  a  good  picture  ;   motif,  auggestion,  balance, 
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Contrast,  support,  and  concentration.  The  only  possible  improvement 
we  can  see,  would- have  been  the  slightly  lowering  of  the  high  light  on 
the  bellows. 

More  ambitious  and  not  less  successful  is  "Granny's  Leather 
Pouch,"  the  work  of  Mrs.  Anckorn.  Here  we  have  a  family  of  the  upper 
middle  class,  it  may  be  of  a  town  councillor,  or  even  a  bailie,  as  is  indi* 
cated  by  the  dress  of  the  children  and  the  general  surroundings.  The 
"  leather  pouch  "  or  pocket,  affected  especially  by  the  older  women,  and 
more  frequently  worn  under  the  skirt,  was  the  receptacle  for  a  miscellane- 
ous collection  into  which  the  children  liked  to  dive,  especially,  as  was 
most  frequently  the  case,  when  they  were  pretty  sure  of  finding  something 
in  the  ** sweetie"  lino.  Here,  too,  the  story  is  plainly  and  successfully 
told,  and  although  the  composition  is  more  complicated,  lines  and  light- 
ing are  unexceptionable, 

Mr.  Anckorn*s  "  It  Was  Long,  Long  Ago,  *'  represents  a  very  different 
family  type.  The  granny  in  this  case  is  one  of  {Scotland's  poor,  occupy- 
ing, as  may  be  gathered  from  the  very  small  window  on  the  upper  left, 
one  of  the  many  thousands  of  humble  cots  or  **  cotter  houses  "  to  be  found 
all  over  the  country  ;  homes  of  C9n tented  poverty,  "^here,  although  the 
incomes  are  small  the  wants  are  f^,  and  in  which  there  is  more  real  happi- 
ness than  those  of  other  lands  and  in  other  stations  in  life  will  readily 
believe.  The  dress  and  demeanor  of  the  boy  would  indicate  that  he  is 
on  one  of  his  periodical  visits  to  granny,  where,  no  doubt,  he  has  already 
enjoyed  a  piece  of  thickly  buttered. 6annoc^  or  oat  cake,  and  is  now  listen- 
ing to  the  oft-told  tale  of  what*  a  good  boy  his  father  was  when  at  his  age. 
Although  the  story  here  is  lacking  in  the  pathos  so  strong  in  *'  My  Time 
Is  Done,"  it  ie  a  beautifinl  story,  beautifully  told,  and  shows  the  true  artist 
in  every  line. 

Quite  as  good  in  composition  Q,nd  lighting  is  ** Napping,"  although 
motif  or  story  is  much  less. interesting.  We  should  read  as  the  intention 
here,  to  represent  granny  as  resident  in  the  family  of  her  son  or  daugh- 
ter, a  very  common  case  in  Scotland.  Granny  has  been  **  hearing  "  the 
boy  as  he  prepared  his  lessons ;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  in 
consequence  of  the  parochial  system  of  education  early  established  in  Scot- 
land the  Scottish  peasantry  were  at  least  half  a  century  ahead  of  their 
English  neighbors  in  the  matter  of  education  ;  and  as  he  monotonously 
read  she  has  fallen  asleep 

"Music  Hath  Charuis"  is  also  a  picture  of  much  merit,  although  we 
would  rather  have  been  without  the  useless  and  slightly  distracting  bit 
of  high  light  made  by  the  jug  or  pitcher  above  and  to  the  left  of  the 
boy's  head.  The  lighting  hero  is  especially  fine,  and  the  picture  as  a 
whole  is  a  fine  example  of  the  art  that  hides  itself  in  perfect  simplicity. 


^ 
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"  We  Twa  hae  Paidl'd  in  the  Barn  "  ia  a  beautiful  picture,  and  tells 
its  story,  or  rather  illustrates  the  incident  referred  to  in  the  universally 
known  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  perfectly. 

"As  I  Sat  lit  My  Spinning  Wheel"  has  only  one  fault,  one  that,  alas  I 
few  are  left  that  will  recognize  it,  but  which  very  clearly  tells  us  that  in 
MisH  Bella  Gordon's  day  the  time  had  passed  when  young  women  were 
expected,  before  marriage,  to  have  linen  enough  of  their  own  spinning 
to  last  for  half  a  lifetime.  The  figure  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Anckorn,  and 
she  is  sitting  as  woman  never  aat  to  spin.  Instead  of  her  left  profile  we 
should  have  seen  her  right;  that  is,  instead  of  facing  the  wheel  at  a  right 
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angle  or  square  on,  she  should  have  been  in  line  with  it,  with  her  right 
side  pretty  close  to  its  upright  support  and  on  a  considerably  lower  seat. 
But.  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  that  is  really  a  trifling  fault — a  fly 
in  the  ointment  that  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  lessen  its  value.  It 
is  a  very  fine  picture. 

The  two  "fisher  folk  "  pictures  are  simply  examples  of  their  average 
publishing  work,  and  although  it  has  an  immense  sale  it  owes  its  interest 
to  the  interesting  race  it  represents.  The  fault  in  both  is,  of  course, 
that  the  figures  are  staring  into  the  camera,  but  we  have  photographed 
that  peculiar  people  and  know  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  force  the  pro- 
verbial horse  to  drink  as  to  make  them  look  any  other  way. 
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We  reproduce  the  portrait  of  "Peter  Beid," by  Urs.  Anckoro,  not  bo 
mucli  for  the  qn&litf  of  the  picture,  although  it  ia  very  fine,  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  man  it  bo  faithfully  repreHeuts.  P^er  retd,  not  the  man,  but 
the  article  which  he  malcea  and  soIIb,  and  which  has  been  made  and  sold 
in  the  same  little  shop  in  Forfar  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  la  and 
has  been  almost  all  that  time  a  household  word  throughout  the  whole  of 
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Forfarshire  and  far  beyond.  It  is  simply  a  candy  rock  of  various  flavors 
and  in  sticks  of  about  aix  inches  long  and  three-eighths  diameter,  but 
popularly  believed  to  be  made  by  a  secret  method  and  superior,  far 
superior,  to  any  other  similar  product  of  the  confectioner's  art-  Farmers 
on  market  days  and  visitors  to  Forfar  on  any  occasion  would  as  soon 
think  of  flying  aa  goinjf  home  without  the  expected  packet  of  peler  reid. 
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and cousequently  Peter  made  money,  and,  wLat  ie  moie  1o  tbe  purpose, 
made  a  good  use  of  much  of  it.     He  ia  a  bachelor  and  haa  for  many  years 
been  the  last  of  Ilia  line,  and  early  in  hiacareeraawthe  wants  of  hia  native 
town  and  began  to  supply  some  of  them.     For  about  half   a   century 
Forfar     has,      through     Peter's     forethought     and     liberality,    pos- 
sessed  certain  conveniencf  a   in   which   most   of  even   the  beat   towns 
and  cities  are  now  sadly  deficient.    For  OTer  half  that  time  the  Forfari- 
ans  have  danced,  been  lectui-od  to,  listened  to  aweet  music,  or  seen  dra- 
matic   representations  in   a 
hall   that    he    erected  and 
equipped  for  them  at  a  coat 
of  over  S60.000,   and   more 
recently  he  has  given  them 
a  public  park  and  convales- 
cent home  to   the    tune    of 
$36,000. 

As  in  some  small  degree 
a  recognition  of  Lis  liberali- 
ty his  fellow  townsmen  elect- 
ed him  for  several  terms 
Provost,  the  highest  honor 
they  could  confer,  and  al- 
though a  man  of  very  limited 
education.  Provost  Eeid's 
sound  good  sense  and  busi- 
ness capacity  enabled  him 
to  discharge  his  duties  as 
chief  ruler  of  the  town  with 
credit  to  himself  and  benefit 
u    (.e,.  w   Norris  ***    ^^^    inhabitantfi.     Mrs 

..  „  Anckorn's    portrait,     then, 

is  that  of  a  noble  character, 
hale  and  hearty  at  ninety-three  years  of  age,  and'altbough  we  have  not 
seen  him  for  about  one-third  of  that  time,  the  likeness  is  so  cliaracterifatie 
that  we  could  have  recognized  it  among  a  thousand. 

We  are  very  much  indebted,  and  hereby  express  our  tlmnks  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Anckorn  foe  the  opportunity  of  showiug  our  readers  such  ex- 
cellent examples  of  a  claFs  of  photographic  work,  difficult,  it  ia  true,  but 
all  the  more  gratifying  when  succeasful,  and  hope  that  it  may  be  to  many 
an  incentive  to  select  some  branch  of  gttnre  work,  nnd  keep  nt  it  till  they 
achieve  alike  success.  In  the  New  York  ExhiLition  of  ]89i  the  work  of 
Wr.  Anckorn  is  remembered  to  have  been  of  excellent  quality. 
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From  a  Briton's  Point  of  View. 

BT  H.    L.   CAUEBOH. 

\J)  I  known  the  difficulty  of  finding  mate- 
rial for  the  promised  monthly  budget,   I 
should  haye  thought  twice  before  promie- 
'  ing  ;  but,  as  when  one  is  drowning  he  will 
,  grattp  at  a  straw,  I  take  advantage  of  the 
editor's  hint  to   "try  what  will  come  out 
of  contrasting,"  and  if  at  any   time   either 
people  should  feel  ita  toea  tramped  on,  they 
will  pleaee  lay  the  blame  on  the  shouldere 
to  whioh  it  belongs,  and  those  are  not  mine. 
The  first  thing  then  that  strikes  one  who 
By  c  N  wyman      ^"^  given  flome  attention  to  both  countries, 
,.         „  is  the  difference  of  what  may  be  called  the 

photographic  atmospheres  between  Britain 
and  America,  or,  to  bring  it  within  narrower  limits,  between  that  of  Lon- 
don and  New  York.  By  photographic  atmosphere  I  mean  the  Tisible  in- 
terest taken  in  photography  ;  the  sayings  and  doings  of  those  who  prac- 
tice it,  and  the  publicity  given  to  those  sayings  and  doings  Here  we 
have  at  leaet  a  dozen  societies,  each  with  large  and  enthusiastic  rolls  of 
members,  and  four  weekly  and  several  monthly  photographic  publica- 
tions, all  of  which  give  full  reports  of  the  sayings  and  doings  at  the  meet- 
ings of  those  societies  ;  while  in  New  York  there  is  not  a  single  weekly 
journal,  and  bo  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the  monthlies  there  is  only  one 
society,  and  for  all  that  ia  reported  of  ita  proceedings  it  might  as  well  be 
non  est. 

But  if  the  photographic  atmosphere  of  the  American  capital  is  'less 
photographic  than  that  of  the  British,  it  has  also  less  of  one  of  its  objec* 
tionable  features — friction.  Photography  has  many  phases,  and  one 
would  think  that  there  would  be  room  enough  for  all  varieties  of 
thought,  but  it  would  seem  not.  Societies,  some  of  tbem,  are  divided 
into  cliques  ;  and  others  are  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  each  other. 
The  "Linked  Bing"i8  accused  of  arrogating  to  itself  the  sole  title  to 
art  photography,  and  of  opposition  to  the  "  Royals,"  while  the  Royalists, 
or  some  of  them,  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  what  they  designate 
"  the  fuzzy  type  school."  Nor  do  the  journals,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
steer  altogether  clear  of  partisanship,  or  hold  the  scales  with  that  even 
justice  which  should  be  the  pride  of  journaliBm. 

But  in  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  contrast  between  the  two  countries 
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greater  than  in  the  way  they  have  taken  to  acetylene  as  an  illuminant,  and 
especially  for  the  lantern,  America,  as  the  country  in  which  the  modern 
method  of  producing  calcium  carbide  originated,  and  from  its  alleged 
greater  tendency  to  go  ahead,  would  have  been  expected  to  have  been 
firtft  in  the  field  by  a  long  distance  in  the  practical  application  of  that 
discovery  and  use  of  that  brilliant  method  of  illumination,  but  so  far  as  I 
can  learn  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  or  is  being  done  with  it, 
although  I  understand  that  an  automatic  generator  has  been  introduced 
by  a  Chicago  firm.  I  have,  however,  looked  over  all  the  American  papers 
and  magazines  to  which  I  have  access  without  finding  a  notice  or  adver- 
tisement of  it  or  of  any  other  ;  or  any  allusion  to  acetylene. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fiist  of  the  English  journals  which  I  take  up 
contains  four  more  or  less  lengthy  notices  of  acetylene  in  the  reading 
matter,  a  three-page  article  on  the  construction  of  a  home-made  genera- 
tor, and  the  advertisements  of  four  makers  of  generators,  all  of  which  are 
automatic  in  their  action,  simple  in  construction,  and,  as  we  learn  from 
reports  of  meetings  all  over  the  country  where  they  have  been  tried  with 
the  lantern,  thoroughly  effective. 

That  the  Americans  should  thus  neglect  acetylene  is  very  surprising, 
as  a  single  demonstration  is  sufficient  to  show  its  value  as  a  lantern 
illuminant  in  all  cases  where  not  more  than  a  six  foot  disc  is  required, 
and  especially  in  country  places,  where  gases  are  not  readily  obtainable  ; 
as  witu  any  of  the  simple  generators  on  the  market,  a  light  only  a  little 
less  brilliant  than  what  is  got  by  a  '* blow-through"  burner  can  be 
secured  without  attention  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  a  couple  of  hours  at 
the  cost  of  a  few  cents. 

I  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  assisting  at  an  exhibition  with  a  home 
made  outfit,  which  lasted  over  an  hour,  and  at  which  some  slides  of  more 
than  average  density  were  very  well  lighted  on  a  six  foot  screen,  and  from 
first  to  last  neither  tank  nor  burner  had  to  be  touched. 

The  apparatus  in  this  case  was  not  automatic,  but  it  answered  so  well 
that  it  may  be  well  to  describe  it.  The  gas  holder  was  one  that  my 
friend  had  made  for  storing  oxygen,  and  consisted  of  an  outer  cylinder 
of  zinc,  18  X  27  inches,  strengthened  on  the  outside  of  the  mouth  by  an 
iron  hoop;  and  an  inner  one  two  inches  smaller  each  way,  and  the  mouth 
strengthened  in  the  same  way,  but  in  the  inside.  This  was,  of  course, 
turned  bottom  up,  and  in  the  center  of  the  bottom  was  fastened  a  hook 
or  ring  from  which  a  cord  went  up  to  a  pulley  in  the  roof,  and  along  to 
another  pulley  near  the  wall,  and  had  at  its  end  a  weight  or  counter- 
poise just  a  little  less  than  the  weight  of  the  cylinder.  Near  the  ring  or 
hook  was  inserted  a  few  inches  of  brass  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and 
with  a  stopcock,  for  the  admission  and  emission  of  the  gas. 
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The  generator  was  a  wide  mouth  bottle  holding  about  40  ounces, 
over  the  mouth  of  which  was  sprung  so  as  to  be  air  tight  one  of  the 
rubber  caps  with  two  rubber  tubes,  to  be  got  from  dealers  in  chemical 
apparatus.  In  one  of  the  tubes  was  inserted  a  piece  of  ordinary  composi- 
tion gas  pipe  long  enough  to  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 
and  having  at  the  outside  end  soldered  to  it  a  stopcock  and  a  tin  funnel. 

The  method  of  using  this  arrangement  will  be  clearly  understood. 
The  outer  cylinder  is  filled  with  water  to  within  two  inches  of  the  top, 
the  stopcock  of  the  inner  or  inverted  cylinder  opened  and  pressed  down 
till  covered  with  the  water.  The  necessary  quantity  of  carbide, broken 
iito  pieces  about  the  size  of  chestnuts,  is  put  into  the  generator,  and  the 
cap  and  tubes  placed  in  position,  and  generator  and  gas  holder  con- 
nected by  a  rubber  tube.  All  being  thus  arranged  it  is  only  necessary  ' 
to  see  that  the  stopcock  on  the  gas  holder  is  open,  and  then  turn  that 
under  the  funnel  just  sufficiently  to  let  a  few  drops  of  water  into  the 
generator,  when  the  gas  will  at  once  begin  to  pass  into  the  holder.  This 
is  the  only  part  of  the  operation  that  needs  a  little  attention.  As  the  gas 
comes  off  the  gasholder  rises  and  continues  to  do  so  so  long  as  there 
is  sufficient  water  to  decompose  the  carbide,  and  when  it  ceases  to  rise, 
as  it  will  do  from  time  to  time,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  the  cock  and 

let  in  a  little  more  water  to  start  it  again.  When  the  holder  is  full  its 
cock  is  closed,  the  rubber  tube  slipped  off  and  the  generator  taken  out- 
side, where  such  gas  as  may  still  be  in  the  carbide  will  pass  harmlessly 
into  the  open  air.  There  need  be  little  or  no  waste,  as  a  few  experiments 
will  show  just  what  quantity  of  the  material  is  required  to  fill  the  holder. 

The  gasholder  thus  filled  may  be  employed  at  once  or  kept  till  re- 
quired. All  that  is  necessary  to  bring  it  into  use  is  to  connect  it  with  the 
burner  by  a  rubber  tube,  any  desired  pressure  being  easily  got  by 
adjusting  the  weight  or  laying  something  on  the  top  of  the  holder. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  danger  in  employing  acetylene  in  contact  with 
brass  or  copper  although,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  statement  But  any  one  afraid  of  it  may  substitute  glass  tubes  for 
the  brass  or  composition  in  my  friend's  apparatus,  and  instead  of  stop- 
cocks use  spring  clips  on  the  rubber  tubes. 

This  apparatus,  although  not  automatic,  is  so  little  trouble  that  it 
answers  perfectly,  and,  of  course,  the  gasholdeimay  be  made  of  any 
desired  size,  but  that  here  given  is  sufficient  for  a  two  hours'  exhibition. 
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TH  E  prize  slides  are  available  for  use  by  any  subscriber  or  club  desirous  of  hav- 
ing a  pleasant  entertainment.  Lantern  exhibitions  are  generally  popular  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  There  is  no  question  but  that  our  prize  set 
is  valuable  in  promoting  ideas  regarding  what  has  been  termed  artistic  photographs. 
Dates  are  being  booked ;  those  wishing  to  use  the  slides  should  address  F.  C.  Beach. 
361  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Notes. 

OW   To  Keep  Lantebh  Lihrh  — Limes 
are  not  tbe  least  of  the  troubles  of  the 
^lanternisL     A  tin  ouce  opened  very 
soon  goes  to  tbe  bad,  and,  therefore, 
should  the  method  of  keeping  them, 
recommended  by  Mr.  Black  in  the  De- 
cember Photo- Jleacon,  proTe  as  euccees- 
ful  with  others  as  with  him,  this  will 
be  a  valuable  note.     He  Bays;  "For 
years  I  have  saved  money,  patience 
and  limes  by  rubbing  a  little  tallow 
on  the  threads  of  the  lime  canisters 
and  screwing  the  cap  down  tight  on  a 
soft  rubber  ring,  such  as  is  used  on 
fruit  jars.     I  have  just  used  some  that 
I  bought  over  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  kept  in  this  way,  tbe   box  being 
opened  as  occasion  demanded,  and  I  found  them  as  good  as  when  first 
bought     When  I    have    been  using  the  limes  in  a  damp  atmosphere  I 
generally  empty  the  whole  box  on  a  newspaper  and  place  them  in  tbe  oven 
till  they  are  thoroughly  hot  and  dry,   and   then  pack  them  away  as 
described." 

School  of  Puotoobapht. — We  are  glad  to  see  that  photography  is 
gradually  being  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  many  of  the  schools  of 
the  country,  as  itis  now  so  widely  employed  in  the  arts  and  sciences  as  to 
give  it  a  claim  to  be  considered  an  essential  part  of  general  education. 
From  a  circular  just  received  we  see  that  "The  Biverside  School,"  under 
tbe  auspices  of  Little  Kock  University,  Ark. ,  has  this  year  included  a 
School  of  Photography,  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  J.  D.  Bamett,  a  well 
known  photographer,  and  highly  esteemed  resident  of  that  locality.  AVe 
wish  it  every  success,  and  that  the  example  will  be  largely  followed  by 
the  first-class  achools  of  the  country. 

The  Electric  Light  is  the  Lantern — If  a'  tales  are  true,  electrically 
lighted  lanterns  will  soon  become  universal.  We  learn  from  The  Amateur 
Photographer  that  "two  young  Scotchmen"  have  invented  an  electric 
battery,  the  principal  charge  for  which  consists  of  cinders  and  sea  water, 
and  of  such  power  and  continuance  that  twenty  cells,  each  12  x  4  inches, 
were  sufficient  to  run  an  automotor  carriage  for  fifteen  hours  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  and  a  half  miles  an  hour  ;  the  current  being  constant  for  the 
whole  time  at  twenty-five  volts  and  twenty-five  amperes.     Now,  as  for  a 
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brilliant  lantern  show  only  about  fifteen  amperes  at  fifty  volts  is  required, 
and  for  only  about  a  couple  of  hours,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  Caledonian  battery,  should  the  story  be  true,  will  revolutionize 
lantern  illumination. 

AoBTTLENs  EXPLOSION. — We  regret  to  have  to  record  another  serious 
explosion  of  acetylene,  this  [time  in  Berlin.  No  particulars  are  yet  to 
hand,  except  that  the  explosion  occurred  in  the  laboratory  of  Herr 
George  Isaac,  a-  manufacturing  chemist,  and  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Isaac  and  three  of  his  assistants.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  they  had  been  experimenting  with  the  gas  under  pressure,  or  proba- 
bly liquified,  as  we  believe  acetylene  to  be  as  free  from  danger  as  ordin- 
ary house  gas  when  employed  at  ordinary  pressure,  or  in  any  of  the  many 
automatic  generators  already  in  use. 

Ebomskop. — ^Although  we  have  not  quite  forgiven  Mr.  Fred  E.  Ives 
for  having  left  us  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  England,  we  rejoice  in  the 
popularity  that  he  has  secured  there,  and  in  the  near  prospect  of  his 
beautiful  instrument,  the  name  of  which  he  has  shortened  to  Kromskop, 
and  the  camera  by  which  its  trio  of  pictures  are  exposed  at  one  operation 
being  put  on  the  market.  He  lectured  on  and  exhibited  the  instruments 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Camera  Club,  when  not  only  every 
seat,  but  every  available  inch  of  standing  room,  was  occupied  by  an 
enthusiastically  interested  audience. 

SoDiuH  Tribasic  Phosphate. — This  salt  is  said  to  possess  certain  ad  van- 
tages  over  the  alkalies  generally  employed  in  developing  solutions,  but 
is  not  yet  to  be  found  here  as  a  commercial  article.  By  the  following 
method  our  readers  may  make  it  for  themselves  and  give  it  a  trial.  Its 
activity  seems  to  be  about  midway  between  sodium  and  potassium 
carbonates.  Dissolve  179  grains  of  ordinary  sodium  phosphate  in  9 
ounces  of  water,  and  add  20  grains  of  caustic  soda.  Filter  if  necessary, 
and  crystallize,  or  the  solution  may  be  used  without  crystallization ;  each 
ounce  will  contain  about  20  grains  of  the  tribasic  phosphate. 

Patents  in  Japan. — From  The  Shaahin  Soioa,  an  interesting  Japanese 
photographic  magazine,  we  learn  that  patents  may  now  be  secured  in 
that  peculiar  but  coi!aing-to*the-f ore  country,  for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years, 
at  a  cost  respectively  of  about  $10,  $15,  and  $20 ;  and  the  editor  of  the 
magazine,  Y.  Isawa,  offers  to  act  as  patent  agent,  but  his  fees  seem  a 
little  out  of  proportion  to  those  charged  by  the  government.  They  are : 
"If  the  specification  is  sent,"  $36  ;  if  specification  is  not  sent,  $60. 

Obiginal  Beseaboh. — ^In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  profes 
sional  brethren  we  do  not  yet  quite  '*  know  it  all."    Although  there  have 
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always  been  earnest  and  able  workers  in  the  field,  they,  or  many  of  them, 
have  been  sadly  hampered  by  lack  of  suitable  appliances,  material  and 
conveniences  for  carrying  on  their  investigations;  but,  thanks  to  I)r. 
Ludwig  Mond,  there  is  now  a  brighter  outlook  for  them.  He  has  just 
erected  and  thoroughly  equipped  the  I>avy-Faraday  Research  Laboratory 
in  connection  with  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  probably  the  most 
complete  in  the  world,  for  parrying  on  research  in  chemistry  and  physical 
science,  and  endowed  it  with  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  a  fully 
trained  staff.  Admission  to  work  will  be  free  to  individuals  of  either 
sex  and  of  any  nationality,  the  only  requirement  being  the  desire  and 
the  ability  to  make  such  research. 

Heat  Absorbent.  — For  certain  lantern  purposes  it  has  hitherto  been 
considered  necessary  to  place  between  the  condenser  and  the  object  a 
cell  containing  water  or  a  solution  of  alum  to  absorb  heat,  but  if  it  be 
true  that  a  German  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  glass  that  will  trans- 
mit only  4  per  cent,  instead  of  about  86  per  cent,  that  is  passed  by  ordi- 
nary glass,  such  will  no  longer  be  required  ;  a  sheet  of  the  glass,  which 
practically  obstructs  none  of  the  light  rays,  will  undoubtedly  take  its 
place.  With  condensers  of  very  short  focus,  where  the  light  must  be 
very  close  to  them,  there  need  no  longer  be  the  danger  of  cracking,  as  a 
disc  of  the  German  glass  placed  between  it  and  the  source  of  light  will 
ensure  its  safety. 

**  Unified  Slide  Binders." — We  are  glad  to  see  that  under  that  name- 
Mr.  Wormald,  an  English  dealer,  has  introduced  what  we  have  employed 
for  ^everal  years,  and  again  and  again  recommended,  as  the  best,  sim> 
plest  and  most  convenient  method  of  mounting  lantern  slides.  We  have 
a  lot  of  papers  cut  to  size,  depending  a  little  on  the  thickness  of  the  glass 
we  intend  to  employ,  and  of  various  colors,  so  that  each  class  of  subject 
may  have  a  color  to  itself.  In  mounting,  the  slide  is  laid  on  the  paper 
and  studied  as  to  the  size  and  shape  of  mat,  or,  rather,  opening  that  will 
be  most  suitable.  This  is  cut  out  and  the  paper  coated  with  paste  ;  then 
the  cover  glass  is  laid  down  first,  and  on  it  the  slide  and  the  edges  of  the 
paper  or  mount  turned  over,  and  that  is  all.  In  this  way  the  right  side, 
the  film  side  of  the  slide  and  the  broad  margins  of  the  mount  are  coinci- 
dent. Not  only  is  mounting  in  this  way  much  easier  than  by  the  usual 
method,  but  it  is  more,  much  more,  durable. 

Emulsion  Filtering. — Amateurs  have  now  but  little  interest  in  emul- 
sions or  emulsion  making,  yet  some  of  them  may  be  glad  to  know  that  such 
an  authority  as  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London,  says,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
The  British  Journal .-  '  *  I  am  not  aware  if  it  is  generally  known  that  fil- 
tration of  an  emulsion  will  alter  its  speed.     That  is,  if  filtered  through 
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wash  leather  the  larger  crystals  (molecules)  of  silver  bromide  will  be 
broken  up  and  the  emulsion  made  considerably  slower.  The  best  emul- 
sion filter  is  a  small  cup  sponge  placed  in  a  large  funnel." 

Photooraphio  Printing. — Some  time  ago  we  noticed  Friese  Green's 
method  of  printing  by  fixing  film  negatives-  on  the  outside  of  a  glass 
cylinder  illuminated  by  incandescent  lights  within,  the  printing  being 
effected  by  passing  the  film  or  paper  over  and  in  contact  with  the  revolv- 
ing cylinder.  So  successful  has  the  method  proved  that  we  understand 
a  journal  will  shortly  appear  in  which  the  type  matter  and  illustrations 
will  all  be  printed  in  this  way. 

Backgrounds  and  Aooessobies. — We  are  requested  to  notice  that  the 
firm  of  Bough,  Plat:&er  &  Caldwell,  the  well-known  makers  of  artistic 
backgrounds  and  accessories,  ab  156  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  New 
York,  has  been  dissolved,  and  that  the  business  will  be  carried  on  at  the 
same  place  by  Bough  &  Caldwell.  Amateurs,  especially  those  practicing 
genre  work,  will  find  here,  either  in  stock  or  made  to  order,  everything  in 
the  line  that  they  can  possibly  want. 
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\1 /BITING  as  I  am  at  the  holiday  period  of  the  year,  when  the  giving 
^  ^  of  presents  is  uppermost  in  our  minds,  when  the  ladies  of  the 
house  are  busy  with  needle  or  brush,  the  question  keeps  revolving  in  my 
mind,  "  What  can  I  make  with  my  camera  that  will  be  appreciated  and  at 
the  same  time  be  within  my  means  ?  " 

The  power  of  the  camera  to  make  attractive  gifts,  either  useful  or  orna- 
mental, is  beyond  estimate,  but  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  enumerate 
a  few  ideas  that  have  suggested  themselves,  and  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  add  to  them  according  to  his  abilities,  or  abridge  them  in  accordance 
with  his  purse. 

To  begin  with,  a  camera  of  itself  makes  a  good  present,  and  the  price 
is  varied  enough  to  suit  the  most  fastidious.  It  will  give  to  the  recipient 
a  never-ending  source  of  amusement,  instruction  or  profit.  Once  in  pos- 
session, we  come  back  to  the  text  of  this  article,  and  the  question  arises. 
What  can  be  done  with  the  camera  to  repay  the  gift? 

Ordinary  photographs  from  friends  at  home  or  abroad,  either  of  their 
surroundings  or  the  members  of  the  family,  are  always  favorably  received, 
and  the  giver  can  govern  the  expense  by  the  mount. 
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The  first  Bouvenir  the  writer  ever  made  consisted  of  six  pictures,  the 
result  of  a  day's  outing.  They  were  mounted  upon  heavy  cardboard,  the 
cover  printed  with  footsteps  and  entitled,  ''A  Tramp  with  a  Camera 
Fiend."  The  cards  were  eyeleted  at  the  ends  and  finished  with  cord  and 
tassel.  This  series  was  followed  by  a  second,  having  a  cover  in  rough 
board,  stamped  with  colored  leaves  and  entitled,  ''Leaves  From  an 
Album. ' '  This  idea  has  been  continued  for  a  number  of  years.  Last  year 
the  suggestion  of  Nims  &  Enighti  by  their  photogravure  series,  was 
adopted.  Heavy  calendered  paper  was  used,  and  a  tint  block  of  a  tea 
color  worked  on  the  same,  a  trifle  larger  than  the  print.  Six  prints  of 
platinum,  lithium,  blue  print  and  alterations  in  color  of  same,  each  print 
having  title  printed  beneath  and  an  appropriate  verse  from  a  well-known 
author  on  the  lower  corner,  made  up  the  book.  This  was  folded  in  a 
gold-embossed  title  page,  and  the  whole  encabed  in  a  parchment  cover 
and  tied  with  a  ribbon.  This  was  quite  an  expensive  souvenir,  but  the 
most  difficult  part  was  the  mounting  of  the  prints  upon  the  paper,  which 
for  a  time  was  very  perplexing,  but  was  overcome  this  year  upon  informa- 
tion from  Miss  Taylor,  of  Boston,  whose  advertisement  appeared  in  Thb 
Ambrioan  Amateub  Photogbapheb. 

A  number  of  amateur  photographers  dabble  in  water  colors,  or  have 
members  of  the  family  who  do.  The  reader  has  undoubtedly  seen  the 
little  square  frames  with  round  or  square  cut-outs  in  the  center,  orna- 
mented with  holly,  violets,  roses  or  what  not*  intended  to  hold  a  cabinet 
photograph.  The  amateur  can  avail  himself  of  the  idea,  but  instead  oi 
leaving  an  opening  for  the  reception  of  the  card,  4x5  prints  may  be 
pasted  down  to  the  frame  to  stay,  using  it  as  a  matt.  The  print  should 
first  be  mounted  upon  cardboard,  and  baby  ribbon  run  through  this 
mount  to  hang  by,  if  desired  ;  then  the  whole  back  should  be  covered 
with  paper.  It  is  well  to  observe  somewhat  the  design  upon  the  frame 
before  selecting  the  print  or  having  the  frame  painted  for  the  picture. 
For  instance,  sncw  pictures  harmonize  with  holly,  etc.  Blue  print  works 
admirably  with  delft  frames,  and  the  writer  must  admit  having  a  warm 
side  for  a  blue  print  in  connection  with  water  colors,  and  perhaps  if  it 
wasn't  so  cheap  we  would  all  think  better  of  it. 

Transparency  plates  are  easily  obtained,  and  frames  to  hang  them  in 
can  be  supplied  by  any  dealer  in  material.  You  can  make  these  from 
negatives  particularly  interesting  to  the  friends  receiving  them. 

Glass  paper-weights  are  not  expensive,  and  can  be  obtained  for 
mounting,  and  will  make  appreciated  presents  for  office  use. 

Large  card  mounts  or  heavy  cardboard,  in  large  sizes,  with  small 
openings,  used  as  mats,  make  a  good  collection,  and  can  be  made  more 
elaborate  for  presentation  if  your  binder  makes  you  portfolios,  with  rib- 
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bon  ties,  to  place  them  in.  Prints  mounted  with  large  mats  can  also  be 
appropriately  fremed.  Of  course,  only  pictures  haying  a  pictorial  value 
should  be  so  used. 

A  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  spent  a  week  on  an  outing.  A  novel 
idea  proposed  was  that  each  lady  of  the  party  should  write  a  short  sketch 
of  some  phase  of  the  week,  and  that  these  sketches  should  be  printed  in 
a  little  booklet,  the  same  being  illustrated  with  original  photographs 
bound  in  the  book.    This  idea  was  a  little  expensive. 

The  Fostoria  Camera  Olub  anticipates  giving  its  nearest  friends  next 
year  a  hand-painted  calendar  ornamented  with  a  print. 

These  few  suggestions,  augmented  by  others,  as  we  journey  along 
next  season,  would  enable  one  to  pick  up  material  for  winter  work. 


"Copyright  and  Reproduction." 

BY  WALTER  SPRANOB. 

^H£  existing  conditions  governing  the  right  to  obtain  the  copyright  of 
'  a  photograph  or  the  reproduction  of  one  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  those  foreign  countries  with  which  it  has  reciprocal  copyright  agree- 
ments,  seem  to  be  very  vaguely  understood,  and  to  have  received  but  little 
attention  in  the  columns  of  photographic  publications. 

The  detail  of  the  requirements  necessary  to  have  the  title  of  a  photo- 
graph or  a  reproduction  of  one  recorded,  and  of  obtaining  a  certificate  of 
such  record,  can  best  be  ascertained  by  writing  to  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  blank  form  of  application  for  the  copy- 
right of  a  photograph,  and  it  will  be  furnished  free  of  cost. 

Briefly  stated,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  separate  title  of  each  engrav- 
ing, cut,  print,  photograph,  or  chromo  printed  (typewritten  letters  will 
be  accepted)  on  paper  as  large  as  commercial  note,  and  to  forward  it  to 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  or  before  the  day  of 
publication,  with  a  fee  of  50  cents  (postage  stamps  will  not  be  accepted) 
for  recording  the  title — if  the  applicant  resides  in  the  United  States  ;  or, 
oifi  for  persons  residing  out  of  the  United  States.  Certificates  of  the 
record  will  be  furnished  (if  desired)  for  an  additional  fee  of  50  cents 
each.  Two  copies  of  the  photograph  or  reproduction,  mounted  at  least 
as  large  as  cabinet  size,  should  accompany  the  application ;  but  may  be 
forwarded  on  or  before  the  day  of  its  publication  (a  penalty  of  $25  is  im- 
posed upon  failure  to  file  the  two  copies  on  publication).  And  one  copy 
of  any  new  issue  wherein  minor  changes  are  made  must  also  be  forwarded. 
Each  print,  or  its  mount,  must  bear  the  words:   ''Copyright,   18-(year), 
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bj-(name)."  A  penalty  of  $100  is  imposed  upon  any  person  who  inserts 
the  word  ''Copyright,"  or  words  of  similar  import,  without  having  ob- 
tained one. 

The  applicant  must  (and  be  able  to)  state  that  the  negative  from  which 
the  photograph  or  reproduction  is  made  is  of  American  manufacture  ; 
whether  he  (or  she)  is  the  author,  designer  or  proprietor,  and  must  give 
full  name  and  address. 

In  order  to  sustain  a  copyright  after  the  title  has  been  recorded,  the 
photograph  must  embrace  an  original  design  or  conception  (arrange- 
ment, subject,  lighting,  etc.),  and,  in  portraiture,  the  copyright  belongs 
to  the  peraon  photographed,  if  it  has  been  taken  by  a  professional  pho- 
tographer in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  and  the  usual  charges  have 
been  paid. 

If  any  material  change  is  made   (in  title,  design,  background,  etc),  a 
•fresh  application  must  be  filed,  and  two  copies  of  the  photograph  or 
reproduction  forwarded  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  as  before. 

An  applicant  for  copyright  must  be  either  the  author,  designer  or  pro- 
prietor ;  but  copyrights  are  assignable  by  any  instrument  in  writing  (wit- 
nesses are  not  necessary)  if  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress within  sixty  days  from  its  execution. 

The  fee  for  the  record  and  certificate  is  $1,  and  for  subsequent  certi- 
ficates $1  each. 

The  requirements  that  a  separate  application  must  be  made  for  each 
title,  and  that  the  applicant  must  be  either  the  author,  designer  or  propri- 
etor, seem  to  be  prime  essentials  which  are  not  carefully  observed  by  a 
large  class  who  make  claim  to  the  copyright  of  reproductions  produced 
by  them. 

The  requirement  that  the  photograph  shall  be  made  from  negatives 
of  American  manufacture  absolutely  prevents  the  copyright  of  any  print 
made  from  negatives  of  foreign  make,  hence  American  photographers, 
visiting  foreign  countries,  must  carry  American  dry  plates  or  films  for 
all  photographs  they  desire  to  copyright  in  the  United  States,  and  under 
the  International  Copyright  laws.  The  conditions  upon  which  copy- 
right certificates  are  issued  in  those  foreign  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  has  reciprocal  relations  are  precisely  the  same  ;  so  that  in 
order  to  sustain  the  copyright  claim  abroad,  the  negative  from  which  the 
photograph  is  made  must  have  been  manufactured  in  each  of  the 
countries  in  which  the  copyright  certificate  has  been  issued. 

Copyright  certificates  are  issued  regardless  of  many  conditions  of 
which  no  inquiry  is  made,  leaving  the  value  of  the  holder's  right  to 
actual  facts.  Many  of  the  copyright  certificates  issued  abroad  upon 
points  filed  by  foreign  applicants  are  of  very  doubtful  value  ;  and  if  the 
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prints  have  been  made  from  negatives  of  American  manufacture,   the 
copyright  could  not  be  sustained. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  of  the  foreign  reproductions  sold  to,  and 
used  by,  publishers  in  this  country — even  those  sold  by  the  so-called 
American  agents  of  the  owners  of  them,  who  claim  the  foreign  copy- 
rights of  originals — have  any  exclusive  copyright  to  these  reproduc- 
tions. There  are  many  European  reproductions  of  the  works  of  the  old 
masters,  for  instance,  sold  in  this  country  by  agencies  which  claim 
copyright,  but  could  not  sustain  the  claim  even  if  their  negatives  (for 
half-tone  plates)  are  of  American  manufacture,  because  the  original  de- 
sign or  conception  is  not  theirs,  nor  has  it  been  legally  assigned  to  them  ; 
Such  works — in  many  instances — are  owned  by  niational  institutions,  and 
permission  to  photograph  them  may  be  obtained  upon  request  by  almost 
any  one,  no  exclusive  right  to  photograph  being  granted. 

The  demand  for  illustrations  for  periodical  publications  is  now  so 
imperative  that  almost  every  possible  device  is  exercised  by  the  publish- 
ers of  them  to  secure  original  prints.  The  photographic  journals,  almost 
all  of  which  now  contain  illustrations,  have  originated  various  plans  for 
obtaining  prints  for  reproduction,  which  also  serve  the  purposes  of  stim- 
ulating practical  workers  to  excel,  and  of  affording  object  lessons  to  the 
fraternity  ;  all  of  which  is  entirely  within  the  sphere  of  photographic 
journalism,  and  has  been  conducted  with  extreme  courtesy  and  a 
punctilious  regard  to  promises  made.  The  feature  of  reproducing  the 
works  of  both  the  amateur  and  the  professional  photographer — showing 
the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  both  classes  of  work ;  the  individual 
characteristics  of  known  workers,  traits  of  subject  and  scenery,  advance 
in  photographic  art,  its  aid  to  science,  pracdcal  descriptive  drawings, 
and  so  on — are  of  extreme  value  to  all  classes  of  workers,  and  receives,  as 
it  should,  cordial  support  from  the  fraternity,  regardless  of  any  ulterior 
reward. 

Many  of  -  the  illustrated  magazines  and  other  publications  have  since 
instituted  competitions,  inviting  amateurs  to  contribute  prints  from  their 
best  negatives,  the  recompense  being  in  the  form  of  awards  ;  dates  being 
given  for  the  final  distribution  of  prizes,  and  in  most  instances  the  promises 
made  have  been  fulfilled,  but  in  others  they  have  not;  the  omissions  have 
not,  perhaps,  exceeded  the  usual  average  of  unfulfilled  promises  that  one 
must  expect  to  meet  with  in  all  such  undertakings.  There  are,  however, 
certain  acts  of  courtesy  extended  by  some  publishers  which  are  entirely 
omitted  by  others,  and  which  deserve  attention.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
amateur  who  goes  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  making  and  mailing 
prints  free  of  cost  to  the  publisher  is  entitled  to  an  acknowledgement  of 
their  receipt,  and  to  their  return  (free  of  cost)  if  not  accepted.     The  sys- 
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tern  adopted  by  the  Youth's  Companion  during  its  recent  competitionB,  of 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  all  prints  on  a  postal  card,  should  be 
adopted  by  all  ;  it  would  cost  but  little,  and  would  certainly  redound  to 
the  publisher's  benefit  in  the  end. 

The  practice  of  returning  prints  which  are  not  made  use  of  should 
also  be  adopted  by  all,  in  justice  to  the  amateur,  and  would  also  result 
to  the  adrantage  of  publishers  generally,  because  they  all  seem  to  desire 
original  subjects,  and  amateurs  could  submit  prints  from  several  differ- 
ent negatives  for  selection  if  they  were  assured  that  the  rejected  ones 
would  be  returned,  but  without  such  return  of  them  they  are  very  often 
at  a  loss  to  know  which  of  their  prints  have  been  accepted,  and  conse- 
quently thereafter  send  those  of  least  value,  if  they  send  any. 

As  far  as  copyright  value  is  concerned  the  amateur  should  make  appli- 
cation for  a  copyright  record  of  the  title  of  all  prints  of  value  before 
parting  with  one  of  them ;  the  process  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  and 
while  one  print  is  being  made  to  send  to  the  publisher,  two  more  should 
be  made  to  send  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  before  the  first  one  is 
mailed  ;  otherwise,  having  parted  with  one  print,  the  copyright  is  lost. 
The  claim  made  by  many  publishers  that  the  copyright  of  a  print  sent 
to  them,  either  for  competition  or  reproduction,  belongs  to  them  if  they 
have  had  a  plate  made  from  it,  is  entirely  untenable.  They  have  no 
copyright  claim  to  it,  and  if  the  maker  of  the  negative  has  not  made  an 
application  for  a  record  of  the  title  and  filed  two  prints  from  it  before  the 
publication  appears,  the  copyright  is  lost  to  all  parties. 

A  separate  title  must  be  filed  for  each  engraving,  cut,  print,  photo- 
graph or  chromo  ;  therefore  the  general  copyright  of  a  publication  does 
not  entitle  the  publisher  to  the  copyright  of  its  illustrations,  and,  in  the 
instance  of  the  work  of  amateurs  sent  to  the  publishers  in  the  manner 
described,  the  latter  has  not  one  tittle  of  claim,  either  as  author,  designer 
or  proprietor.  As  a  rule,  the  publisher  does  not  possess  the  negative, 
does  not  know  whether  it  is  of  American  manufacture  or  not ;  whether 
any  prints  have  been  circulated  before  he  received  one,  and  has  no  writ- 
ten assignment,  and,  even  if  he  had  one,  a  separate  title  and  two  copies 
of  the  photograph  must  have  been  filed  before  a  single  copy  had  passed 
from  the  maker's  hands. 

The  practice  of  those  publishers  who,  having  obtained  prints  for 
reproduction  in  their  publications  free  of  cost,  and  having  wrongfully 
claimed  the  copyright  to  the  plates  made  from  them,  afterwards  offer 
electrotypes  from  the  plates  on  the  market  for  advertising  purposes, 
seems  to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  this  article.  It  is  possible  that  no  objec- 
tion may  be  offered  if  the  subject  is  of  a  general  character,  such  as  a 
landscape  or  a  marine  view  ;  but  if  portraits  are  included  it  might  prove 
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to  be  verj  annoying  to  the  sitters  to  find  portraits  of  themseWes,  taken 
perhaps  as  art  or  figure  studies,  haye  been  utilized  in  this  manner. 

There  are  many  excellent  opportunities  offered  to  amateurs  to  con- 
tribute their  happiest  results  to  the  pages  of  publications  entirely  devoted 
to  the  art*Bcience,  and  also  of  other  publications  that  include  amateur 
photography  in  their  columns,  the  editors  or  publishers  of  which  will 
courteously  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  prints,  either  by  direct  communi- 
cation, or  in  the  columns  of  their  publications  ;  will  notify  the  sender 
which  photographs  have  been  selected  for  reproduction,  and  will  return 
those  not  wanted  ;  will  make  no  proprietory  claim  to  the  productions  ; 
and  will  forward  a  copy  of  the  publication  containing  the  reproduction  as 
soon  as  it  is  issued  ;  and  with  such  usage,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  respond  to 
the  request  for  prints.  On  the  other  hand,  considering  the  time,  labor 
and  expense  involved  in  furnishing  prints  to  publishers  free  of  cost  to 
them,  it  would  be  a  good  rule  to  avoid  furnishing  them  to  those  who  do 
not  exercise  the  above  courtesies,  or,  indeed,  recognize  that  any  obliga- 
tion has  been  incurred  by  them;  and  especially  to  show  the  *'cold 
shoulder "  to  those  who  undertake  to  avail  themselves  of  the  average 
amateur's  ignorance  of  the  existing  copyright  laws,  by  claiming  that  hav- 
ing made  a  plate  sent  to  them,  the  copyright  to  it  belongs  to  them,  for 
they  know  better  than  that. 

International  copyright  relations  with  the  United  States  exist  with 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland.  Copyright  certificates  are  issued  abroad  only  on  the  receipt 
of  the  finished  work  on  day  of  publication,  which  must  be  simultaneous 
in  all  countries.  No  certificates  are  issued  for  the  titles  of  contemplated 
works  in  any  of  these  country. 


Method  of  Measuring  the  Speed  of  Camera  Shutters.* 

r^APTAIN  W.  DEW.  ABNEY  explained  before  the  Camera  Club,  of 
^-^  London,  a  short  time  ago,  his  method  of  measuring  the  speed  of  pho- 
tographic camera  shutters,  which  has  special  advantages  as  regards 
accuracy  and  facility  of  record,  brought  about  in  a  somewhat  novel 
manner.  In  a  report  of  his  lecture,  which  we  extract  from  the  London 
Amateur  Photographer,  are  several  interesting  facts.  Ihe  lecturer  pointed 
out  that  it  was  quite  as  important  to  know  whether  we  were  giving  an 
exposure  of  say  lo  or  i^  of  a  second  as  onbof  5  or  15  seconds.  The  appa- 
ratus enables  us  not  only  to  measure  the  time  of  exposure,  but  also 
causes  any  kind  of  shutter  to  draw  its  own  diagram,  and  from  this  dia- 

•  We  are  indebted  to  the  Scientific  American  for  the  use  of  these  cuts. —Eds. 
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gram  seyeral  things  are  made  known,  e,  g,,  how  long  it  took  to  open  and 
to  close,  and  how  long  the  working  aperture  of  the  lens  was  fuUj  open, 
etc. — ^three  points  of  very  great  practical  importance.  The  apparatus 
employed  is  somewhat  as  follows  : 

A  source  of  light ;  in  this  case  the  electric  arc,  but  magnesium  can  be 
used,  the  essentials  being  a  steady  and  strong  actinic  light. 

A  supplementary  positive  lens.  This  is  so  placed  that  it  throws  an 
image  of  the  carbon  points  upon  the  lens  in  front  of  the  camera. 

The  electric  arc  lamp  will  be  noticed  at  the  right  hand  of  the  end  of 
the  engraving,  which  projects  a  beam  of  light  upon  the  condensing  lens 
supported  on  a  stand,  and  this  in  turn  concentrates  the  beam  upon  the 
shutter  to  be  tested,  which  is  held  in  an  upright  stand  next  to  its  left. 
The  actuating  bulb  of  the  shutter  will  be  seen  upon  the  table.  Different 
makes  of  shutters  can  be  held  by  this  stand.  The  stand  next  on  the  left 
supports  a  spectroscope  tube  without  any  lens,  having  the  slit  2  inches 
long  by  1^  of  an  inch  wide,  in  a  horizontal  position.  A  cardboard  with 
a  slit  cut  in  it,  inserted  in  the  tube»  answers  as  well  as  the  regular  slit. 
The  condensing  lens  is  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  light,  so  as  to  fully 
cover  the  whole  of  the  horizontal  slit.  The  motion  of  the  shutter  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  slit  in  the  card. 

At  the  left  of  the  spectroscope  stand  is  a  rotating  circular  cardboard 
disk,  divided  into  six  sector  openings  divided  only  by  a  narrow  radial  bar. 
The  apparatus  reminds  one  of  a  wheel  with  only  six  spokes.  Along  the 
rim  are  punched  out  a  series  of  small  holes,  equi-distant.  Six  of  these 
holes  correspond  to  each  sector  opening,  so  that  there  are  thirty-six  holes 
in  all.  The  apparatus  is  made  to  revolve  (about ^ its  center)  in  a  vertical 
plane  just  in  front  of  the  lens  of  the  camera,  and  as  each  spoke  of  the 
wheel  passes  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  is  parallel  to  the  slit  in  the  tube,  it 
intercepts  the  light.  The  wheel  is  made  to  revolve  at  a  unitorm  speed  by 
a  small  electro-motor  which  will  be  seen  to  the  left  of  it.  It  is  important 
to  know  the  wheel's  rate  of  revolut'on.  This  may  be  done  in  two  ways  : 
First,  by  blowing  air  through  a  small  tube  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  sector,  and  just  opposite  the  row  of  the  thirty-six  holes,  it  becomes 
(effectively)  a  siren.  The  pitch  of  the  note  gives  the  number  of  air  puffs 
passing  through  the  holes  and  so  the  rate  of  revolution  is  known.  For 
example,  suppose  the  air  puffs  gave  a  note  agreeing  with  a  tuning  fork 
which  was  known  to  vibrate  720  per  second,  we  should  know  that  72u  air 
puffs  had  passed  through  the  tabe  and  boles  opposite  in  a  second. 
Dividing  this  number  by  the  number  of  holes  in  the  rim,  viz. ,  thirty-six, 
we  get  twenty  complete  revolutions  per  second,  and  since  there  are  six 
spokes  in  the  wheel,  one  spoke  would  follow  its  neighbor  in  front  of  the 
lens  in  1-120  of  a  second. 
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A  Becond  method, 
ftnd  the  one  em- 
ployed on  this  oocd- 
BioQ,  was  that  of 
preasing  into  our 
service  an  old  turn 
stile  counting  ap- 
paratus. This  was 
attached  to  the  axis 
of  the  revolving  sec- 
tor, And  itB  index 
watched  for  a  Ret 
^  time,   say    ten    aee- 

^  onds,    the     number    : 

3  read  off  and  divided 

H  by  ten  to   give   the 

*■  number     of   revolu- 

S  tiona  per  second. 

3  Behind  the  sector 

g  wheel  is  seen  the  lens 

^  and  camera  arranged 

jS  in    the  same   plane 

s  with  the  other  parts 

H  of  the  app&ratus,hav- 

o  ingaspeciat  chamber 

n  in  the  rear  holding 

K  a    metal   drum    five 

^  inches  in   diameter, 

«  extending  trans- 

S  versely  across  the  in- 

E  terior  of  the  camera 

^  to    its    full    width. 

I  The  drum  turns 
about  a  horizontal 
'  axis  that  is  parallel 
to  the  slit  in  the 
spectrotcope  tube 
and  perpendicular  to 
the  optic  axis  of  the 
line  of  the  apparatus. 
One  end  of  the  axia 
projecting  through 
the   aide  of  the  cam- 
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nir 


•«ra  haa  a  pulley  disk  on  the  «nd.  The  cylinder  may  be  Been  through 
the  broken  portion  of  the  camera.  The  camera  lens  ia  adjusted  to  throw 
a  Bbarp  image  of  the  alit  in  the  spectroacope,  upon  the  center  of  the  sui^ 
face  of  the  cylinder  in  the  camera.  The  cylinder  is  covered  vith  a  strip 
of  aensitive  (e.  g.,  bromide)  paper  held  in  position  by  elastic  bands. 

In  place  of  the  cylinder  of  bromide  paper  a  circular  sensitized  glass 
plate  can  be  fixed  in  a  vertical  plane  in  the  back  of  the  camera  and  made 
to  rotate  or  whirl  at  a  given  speed,  the  flashes  of  light  through  the  slit 
impressing  it  in  the  shape  of  radial  lines,  their  number  determining  the 
rapidity  of  the  shutter. 

If  now  light  from  the  lantern  passes  tbroufrh  the  slit,  lens,  etc,  onto 
"the  front  of  the  revolving  paper  on  the  drum,  ib  would  trace  on  the  paper 
a  rectangle  image  of  the  same  width  and  length  as  the  slit,  the  vertical 
length  depending  upon  the  rate  of  the  drum  revolutions,  t.  e.,  how 
mnoh  paper  turned  past  the  image  of  the  slit.  If  the  sector  be  set  revolv- 
ing, every  time  a  spoke  or  bar  came  in  front  of  the  lens  it  would  cut  ofF 
the  light  while  it  wae  passing.  On  developing  the  paper  we  should  have 
a  dark  rectangle  crossed  by  bars  of  light  corresponding  to  the  transits  of 
the  spokes.  Suppose  now  the  shutter  to  be  of  that  form  which  causes  a 
rectangular  opening  to  pass  in  front  of  the  lens.  As  the  beginning  of 
the  opening  wsa  commencing  to  travel  across  the  slit  we  should  get  an 
image  of  a  portion  only  of  the  slit  formed  on  the  front  of  the  revolv- 
ing drum,  and  similiarly  as  the  opening  commenced  to  close  it  would  cut 
-off  more  and  more  light  from  the  slit,  and  so  on.  the  image  dwindling 
irom  a  line  to  a  point. 

In  Fig.  3  we  havesome  such  result.  If  we  suppose  the  drum  and  sector 
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to  be  stationary,  we  should  get  an  image  of  the  slit  as  a  straight  line,  a» 
H  H,.  If  the  drum  revolved  and  the  sector  was  stationary,  this  straight 
line  would  be  drawn  out  into  a  rectangle.  If  the  sectors  revolved,  we 
should  jBnd  this  interspaced  with  clear  parts,  but  suppose  the  shutter  to 
commence  slowly  opening  at  the  end  Hi,  and  go  on  until  the  whole  slit 
HiHz  were  fully  covered  by  light  for  a  time  and  then  begin  to  close  up 
again  from  Hi  toward  Hz,  the  sector  and  drum  revolving  at  the  time,  we 
should  have  some  such  figure  as  N  M  E  L.  The  triangular  part, 
M  M^  Ny  corresponding  to  the  time  the  shutter  took  to  get  fully  open,  the 
rectangular  part,  M  M""  L  L^  being  the  time  that  it  remained  fully  open, 
*and  the  triangular  part,  LL""  E,  the  period  of  closing.  On  further  exam- 
ining this  diagram  we  note  two  complete  bar  spaces  and  a  little  portion 
outside  each,  together  equal  to  about  that  between  two  clear  spaces.  If 
now  the  sector  were  revolving  at  the  rate  above  supposed  and  described, 
u  e.,  ilo  second  between  each  bar  space,  we  should  say  that  the  shutter 
took  then  something  between  two  and  three  such  intervals  to  open, 
say,  eS  to  -^o  second  to  get  fully  open  ;  remained  fully  open  about 
two  spaces,  t.  e.,  say,  ^,  and  closed  in  a  little  more  than  one  space,  ilo  to 
100  second.  The  ideal  or  theoretical  perfect  shutter  is  one  which  takes 
no  time  to  become  fully  open  and  to  close  as  quickly,  but  as  this  is  as 
yet  not  a  practical  thing,  we  have  to  accept  this  as  a  mental  conception, 
and  compare  the  actual  performance  of  any  shutter  with  it  by  contrasting 
its  practical  efficiency  with  theoretically  possible  efficiency;  we  thus  need 
but  compare  the  area,  M  M^  L  W,  i.  e.,  the  period  of  full  opening,  with 
the  corresponding  area,NN^  E  E^,  t.  e.,  the  base,  N  K^,  with  base  LM'". 

In  Fig.  4  we  have  two  other  diagrams,  yielded  by  shutters  opening 
and  closing  at  the  center.  The  areas  inclosed  by  the  dotted  lines  corre- 
spond to  the  ideal  unit  of  efficiency.  We  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  A 
shutter  is  much  more  efficient  than  the  other,  i,  e.,  3  form,  which  latter 
takes  quite  a  comparatively  long  time  to  open  as  compared  with  the  time 
it  is  fuUy  open,  but  closes  quicker  than  it  opens.  Examination  of  the 
many  shutters  has  led  the  lecturer  to  the  conclusion  that  very  few  of  them 
had  more  than  about  65  per  cent,  efficiency. 

When  working  the  apparatus  as  above  described,  when  the  speed  of 
the  sectors  and  bars  was  a  knowable  quantity,  there  was  no  necessity  to 
measure  the  speed  of  the  revolving  drum.  All  that  was  required  was  a 
fairly  steady  motion,  and  that  it  be  fast  enough.  This  the  lecturer  easily 
attained  for  the  demonstrated  experiments  by  revolving  the  projecting 
axis  by  means  of  the  fingers  or  a  piece  of  string,  in  the  same  way  that  one 
may  cause  a  top  to  spin.  If,  however,  the  measuring  of  the  speed  of  the 
sectors  ]i>e  a  difficulty  or  objection,  the  following  device  may  be  substi- 
tuted :   a  vibrating   (tuning)  fork  of  known  frequency  has  attached  to 
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one  of  its  arms  a  small  reflecting  mirror,  which  throws  an  independent 
point  of  light  through  the  lens  on  to  the  face  of  the  drum.  When  the 
fork  is  made  to  vibrate  and  the  drum  to  revolve,  the  light  from  the  small 
reflector  traces  a  wave  curve,  and  since  the  frequency^of  the  fork's  vibra- 
tions are  known,  this  wave  curve  forms  a  time  scale  alongside  the  slit 
diagram.    Examples  of  this  method  were  shown  upon  the  screen. 

Numerous  examples  were  shown  and  explained,  one  especially  demand- 
ing mention  being  that  of  a  shutter  which,  when  set  at  a  rather  slow 
speed,  gave  a  fairly  satisfactory  record  of  its  performances,  but  when  set 
at  a  higher  speed  clearly  betrayed  the  fact  that  it  rebounded  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  slight  secondary  exposure  was  made.  Under  such  circum-. 
stances  obviously  it  would  not  be  likely  to  yield  satisfactory  negatives. 
This  shutter  acted  satisfactorily  at  about  ^  second,  but  when  its  speed 
was  about  ^  or  t^  the  rebound  exposure  rendered  it  useless.  A  drop 
shutter,  with  elastic  band,  giving  an  exposure  from  start  to  finish  of  about 
lis  second,  yielded  a  diagram  similar  in  shape  to  that  in  Fig.  3,  but  the 
time  during  which  it  was  fully  open  was  only  about  ^^  second.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  smaller  the  stop  the  higher  the  efficiency. 


Words  from  the  Watch-Tower. 


BY  WATCHMAN. 


I  SUPPOSE  it  is  of  no  use,  but  I  can't  help  once  more  uttering  my  modest 
^  protest  against  the  too  frequent  misuse  of  a  word,  or  rather  the  giv- 
ing of  the  name  of  one  well  known  piece  of  apparatus  to  another  less 
generally  known,  and  for  an  altogether  different  purpose.  It  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  photometer  for  actinometer ;  the  former  being  properly  applied 
only  to  a  form  of  instrument  for  comparing  two  lights  that  differ  in  illum- 
inating power,  while  the  latter  is  employed  to  indicate  the  value  of  the 
actinism  of  the  light  at  any  given  time. 


The  mistake  occurs  so  often  that  I  probably  should  not  have  noticed 
it  now  had  not  my  good  friend,  everybody's  good  friend.  Dr.  Wilson, 
thoughtlessly  misapplied  it  in  a  recent  issue  of  his  magazine.  I  say 
thoughtlessly,  because  I  know  that  he  knows  better.  A  little  matter  is 
it  ?  You  are  mistaken,  it  is  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  you  think. 
Photographers  are  at  the  present  time  more  than  ever  trying  to  reach 
the  scale  in  humanity  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  and  nothing  does 
more  to  keep  a  man  down  than  the  misuse  of  words  or  names  with  which 
every   educated    man  should  be  familiar.      Readers   of  The  American 
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Amateur  Photographer  then,  who  want  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  the 
fence,  will  remember  that  a  photomder  is  employed  for  comparing  two 
light  that  differ  and  bo  ascertaining  the  candle-power  of,  say,  an  acetylene 
flame ;  while  what  the  carbon  printer  employs  to  find  out  just  how  long 
to  expose  his  tissue  is  an  actinometer  ;  the  former  compares  relative  lum- 
inosities, the  latter  indicates  actinic  intensity. 

*  * 

That  the  makers  of  hand  cameras  have  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
names  for  them  is  fully  evident  from  the  many  meaningless  and  fre- 
quently absurd  cognomens  by  which  they  are  known  ;  but  if  they  are  not 
above  learning  from  their  continental  brethren,  the  difficulty  may  be 
easily  solved.  They  go  to  history  or  well  known  fact  or  fable,  and  gener- 
ally find  something  that  is  both  descriptive  and  attractive,  a  good  ex- 
ample of  which  is  seen  in  the  latest  output  of  the  Swiss  Photographic 
factory  of  Geneva  and  Montreux,  the  "  William  Tell." 


I  have  more  than  once  enjoyed  a  smile  at  the  vagaries  of  Dr.  Baraduc 
with  his  mental  photography,  or  perhaps  it  should  be  mentalography,  or 
better  still,  humbugography ;  but  now  I  am  seriously  angry  with  him. 
His  latest  craze  is  the  reproduction  of  the  thoughts  of  a  dying  pigeon. 
He  says  that  he  fixes  a  pigeon,"  painfully  agitated,"  with  a  dry  plate  on  its 
breast,  and  is  able  to  develop  on  the  plate  images  like  the  bursting  of 
shells,  which,  he  says,  represent  '*the  wild  terror  of  the  fowl."  A  little 
later  the  forms  developed  are  ''tourbilons,"  or  whirls,  said  to  represent 
'*  the  shudder  of  anguish  ;"  later  still »  mere  lines  are  apparent,  and  when 
the  pigeon  is  dead  it  affects  plates  no  more.  I  do  not  object  to  vivisection 
for  necessary  purposes,  and  under  proper  control,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
neither,  and  the  experiments  of  the  crazy  and  cruel  doctor  should  not  be 
allowed. 

« 

It  is  curious  how  often  we  have  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  information 
that  we  should  find  at  our  own  doors.  I  learn  from  an  English  contem- 
porary that  "Photo-Thought  Clubs"  abound  in  the  States,  and  that  the 
members  have  the  power  of  transferring  to  sensitive  plates  the  images  of 
such  objects  as  they  choose  to  concentrate  their  minds  on !  Sly  dogs  I 
Why  do  you  keep  such  good  things  to  yourselves  ?  Why  don't  you  send 
reports  of  such  delightful  meetings  to  the  editor?  He  would  jump  at 
them  ;  yes,  and  maybe  pay  for  them,  too.  Or,  why  don't  you  lay  your 
heads  together  and  form  a  syndicate  to  start  a  studio:  ''Absent  Friends 
Photographed  While  You  Wait."  As  T  said  of  something  else  last  month, 
"  there's  millions  in  it." 
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Curious  things  occur  in  connection  with  judging  at  photographic 
exhibitions.  Here  is  one  :  At  Bootle,  near  Liyerpool,  England,  in  a  cer- 
tain class  F,  Anyon  was  awarded  a  silver  medal,  the  bronze  going  to  E. 
J.  McHarg,  but  a  gold  medal  offered  by  the  major  for  the  best  picture 
in  the  exhibition  was  awarded  to  the  same  picture  by  McHarg,  so  that 
according  to  those  judges  a  picture  may  be  the  best  in  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion and  yet  only  second  in  its  class.  Verily,  verily,  the  ways  at  some 
judges  are  past  finding  out. 


I  have  in  my  time  probably  had  as  much  to  do  with  lantern  work  and 
lantern  lecturing  as  most  people,  and  have  again  and  again  said  that  the 
lecturer  who  cannot  do  without  a  manuscript  and  a  light  by  which  to 
read  it,  and  the  operator  who  cannot  take  the  cue  to  change  from  the 
lecturer  without  an  audible  or  visible  signal,  are  not  worth  their  salt. 
Believing  this,  I  see  with  regret  in  the  January  number  of  the  Magic  Lan- 
tern Journal  a  cut  representing  the  well-known  lantern  manufacturer,  W. 
D.  Noakes,  as  standing  at  a  table  occupied  by  lamp  and  manuscript  and 
his  own  right  hand,  while  in  the  other  he  holds  the  pointer,  but 
without  the  knob  or  olive  on  its  point,  the  shadow  of  which  is  so  easily 
recognized  or  followed  by  the  spectators.  If  this  be  the  way  of  English 
lantern  lecturers  generally,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the'statement,  now  so 
often  made,  to  the  effect  that  public  interest  in  such  entertainments  is  on 
the  wane. 

•  *  * 

I  wonder  what  notions  have  entered  the  head  of  the  editor  of  Ihe 
Amateur  Photographer  regarding  oxygen  and  a  spirit  lamp.  He  seems  to 
have  seen  an  account  of  somebody  having  photographed  on  the  bed  of 
the  ocean,  with  a  barrel  of  oxygen,  a  bell  jar  and  a  spirit  lamp,  but 
doesn't  seem  to  believe  it,  on  the  ground  that  "foolin'  round  with  a 
spirit  lamp  and  a  barrel  of  oxygen  seems  a  very  practical  way  of  getting 
translated  to  another  world."  From  that  it  would  seem  as  if  he  thought 
a  barrel  of  oxygen  about  as  dangerous  as  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  but  it 
isn't. 


But  perhaps  the  pressure  of  holiday  work  may  have  made  it  necessary 
to  do  a  little  after  dinner  writing.  How  else  can  we  account  for  his 
applying  the  description  '  *  greenery  yallery "  to  the  Bontgen  rays, 
which  he  does  a  little  further  on,  and  apparently  at  the  same  sitting.  It 
is  not  safe  to  write  after  dinner.    I  never  do. 
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Our  Portfolio. 

[Prints  sent  for  criticism  will  be  returned  only  on  request,  accompanied  by 
stamps  for  return  postage ;  and^  unless  otherwise  advised^  we  shall  consider 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  reproduce  any  of  them  in  the  American  Amateur 
Photographer.  ] 

Leon  K.  Wiswell,  East  Berlin^  Conn.^  is  a  very  much  better  photographer  than 
he  seems  to  think.  "  A  Measured  Treat"  is  as  perfect  a  little  gem  as  we  have  ever 
had  submitted  for  criticism,  a  beautiftd  example  of  that  consummate  art  in  which  the 
art  is  altogether  concealed.  Two  little  girls  are  seated  on  a  low  **  stoop,"  and  one, 
the  happy  possesser  of  apparently  a  piece  of  candy  rock,  is  allowing  the  other  to  bite 
off  a  carefully  measured  piece.  Pose,  expression  and  lighting  are  all  faultless,  while 
the  technique  is  equally  perfect.  Our  correspondent  has  selected  a  specialty  for 
which  he  is  evidently  well  suited,  and  we  hope  to  see  more  of  his  work. 

L.  W.  P.,  Buffalo, — "Hanks  Nest"  is  simply  a  topographical  photograph  of  an 
extensive  landscape,  but  as  such  is  evidently  good,  and  from  a  good  negative, 
although  the  print  is  much  too  deeply  printed.  No  doubt  it  was  necessary  to  print 
deep  to  get  the  very  beautiful  sky,  but  that  may  easily  be  obviated  by  reducing  the 
sky  on  the  negative.  It  lacks  the  essential  qualities  of  a  picture,  concentration  and 
motif  or  objective  point,  five  buildings  and  a  bridge  being  scattered  all  over  fore- 
ground and  middle  distance,  and  from  right  to  left,  and  all  of  equal  interest,  so  that 
the  eye  wanders  all  over  the  composition  without  finding  a  resting  place.  Any  one 
of  the  half  dozen  objects  included,  photographed  by  itself,  might  have  afforded 
matter  for  a  picture,  while  together  they  make  only  a  topographical  photogpraph, 
but  a  very  good  one. 

W.  A.,  Oakmont,  Pa, — •;  Dinnertime "  and  "In  An  Old  Quarry"  are  both  of 
excellent  technique;  the  latter  indeed  is,  as  a  photograph,  simply  perfect.  Its  claim 
to  be  a  picture  however  would  have  been  considerably  stronger  had  the  lens  been 
elevated  so  as  to  give  an  inch  less  foreground  and  an  inch  more  sky.  The  latter,  a 
girl  feeding  a  lot  of  chickens,  is  a  successful  snap-shot  and  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
value  of  the  hand  camera,  properly  handled,  as  a  means  of  recording  the  various 
phases  of  domestic  life. 

F.  DK  R.  B.,  Brooklyn, — The  "Trout  Pond"  is  an  excellent  photograph,  taken 
from  probably  the  best  available  point  of  view,  but  with  very  little  claim  to  the  pic- 
turesque; indeed  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  make  a  picture  with  such  an  unquali- 
fiedly ugly  building  as  what  appears  to  be  an  old  mill  as  its  motif  or  objective  point. 
It  is,  however,  an  example  of  excellent  lighting,  and  as  such  we  may  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  reproducing  it. 

E.  A.  Mergenthaler,  Fostoria^  O,,  sends  ten  prints,  all  of  great  technical 
excellence,  beautifully  and  tastefully  mounted  and  finished,  and  with  only  two  of 
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which  we  have  any  fault  to  find,  **  In  the  Woods,"  and  ••  On  the  Sandusky."  The 
former  is  faulty  in  selection,  as  there  is  not  the  making  of  a  picture  in  the  subject^ 
and  the  lights  are  scattered  all  over.  It  has  neither  concentration,  contrast,  objec- 
tive point  or  suggestion.  The  latter  is  a  good  subject  well  composed,  but 
lacking  in  concentration  and  with  too  scattered  lights.  Very  different 
is  '•  Eventide,"  a  picture  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  one  in  which  the  almost 
unbroken  horizontal  line  near  the  horizon,  so  objectionable  in  most  cases,  here  serves 
to  accentuate  the  repose  of  the  marsh,  so  beautifully  broken  up  by  the  sluggish  stream 
on  the  right  The  only  possible  improvement  would  have  been  a  little  deeper  printing 
of  the  beautiful  sky,  a  thing  generally  easily  managed  by  simply  covering  foreground 
by  a  "  gruggled  "  up  piece  of  doth  on  the  outside  of  the  printing  frame,  and  continu- 
ing the  printing.  Hardly  less  beautiful  or  less  perfect  is  '*  Sunset  in  the  Fields  "  Its 
one  fault  is  the  very  imusual  one  of  too  little  foreground,  or  too  low  a  horizon.  Half 
an  inch  more  foreground  would  have  been  an  improvement,  and  the  sky  might  have 
been  printed  just  a  shade  deeper.  **  Salting"  tells  its  own  story  well.  A  small  flock 
of  recently  clipped  sheep  stirrounding  a  thoroughly  correct  representation  of  the 
farmer,  a  wavy  line  of  foliage,  and  nothing  more ;  but  nothing  more  was  needed  to 
make  a  picture  beautiful  in  its  simplicity  and  all  other  good  qualities. 
•*  Watching  the  Breakers"  is  also  a  fine  although  not  quite  faultless  picture.  Two 
ladies,  seated  in  a  boat,  high  and  dry,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  in  a  sort  of  bay,  with 
rocks,  trees,  etc. ,  jutting  out  on  their  right,  and  watching  the  breakers  at  their  feet 
from  a  large  expanse  of  sea  before  them.  An  example  of  good  effect  of  little  things 
is  seen  in  the  broken  branch  Ijdng  on  the  sands  on  the  left  foreground;  which,  small 
as  it  is,  is  sufficient  to  beautifully  balance  the  composition.  It  is  a  fine  picture,  and 
would  have  been  even  finer  if  the  lens  had  been  raised  so  as  to  bring  the  horizon 
only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  lower.  "A  Portrait"  with  "canvas  effect,"  as  an  example 
of  portraiture  would  be  a  credit  to  the  best  professional  photographer  in  the  country. 
The  pose  is  easy  and  natural,  the  expression  satisfactory,  totally  unlike  the  soulless 
^ay-figure  like  images  so  frequently  passed  off  as  portraits,  and  the  lighting  satisfac- 
tory. The  canvas-like  appearance  was  got  by  * '  two  exposures,  employing  a  black 
*  burlap.'  "  The  two  small  portraits,  open-air  exposures,  and  from  untouched  nega- 
tives, are  excellent  examples,  and  as  perfectly  lighted  as  if  by  an  expert  in  a  studio. 
*'  Gossip,"  two  ladies  at  afternoon  tea,  is  a  flash-light  exposure,  excellent  in  composi- 
tion and  well  lighted,  although  slightly  wanting  in  contrast,  a  fault  that  may  be 
owing  to  a  too  weak  negative,  and  which  intensification  might  remedy.  The  pictures, 
as  a  whole,  show  that  their  author  possesses  the  true  arfistic  instinct,  as  our  readers 
will  see  when  we  can  find  opportunity  to  reproduce  some  of  them.  Since  writing 
the  above,  "Gossip"  has  been  intensified  and  a  much  better  print  sent.  It  will  be 
reproduced. 

A.  Emekine,  Jr.,  Foster ia,  O.,  in  his  two  wintry  scenes,  is  on  the  impressionistic 
track,  but  not  quite  successfully.  In  that  containing  the  three-rail  fence  there  is 
hardly  enough  to  be  suggestive,  and,  although  there  is  much  more  in  that  with  the 
old  zig-zag  fence,  it  still  wants  something  more.  A  suitable  figure  toiling  toward 
the  distant  barn  would  have  made  all  the  difference.  For  "Reminiscences',  we 
have  nothing  but  praise.  A  lady  stands  beside  a  dwarf  bookcase  loaded  with  the 
usual  bric-a-brac,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  album,  naturally  posed  and  beauti- 
fully lighted.  She  is  dressed  in  white,  always  difficult  to  manage,  and  this  is  just  a 
little  wanting  in  the  delicate  detail  of  light  and  shade,  that  is  as  rare  as  it  is  beauti- 
ful.   A  developer,  very  weak  in  oxidizer,  might  have  g^ven  a  better  result,  but  it  is 
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a  beautiful  picture.  About  '*  The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  we  hardly  know  what  to  say. 
It  is  as  perfectly  beautiful  a  picture  as  we  may  expect  to  see,  and  an  exquisite  ex- 
ample of  the  photographer's  art.  A  beautifully  broken-up  foregroimd,  a  background 
of  rich  and  delicately  lighted  foliage,  and  between,  a  sheet  of  water  partly  in  tight 
and  partly  in  shade ;  and  partly  resting  on  its  surface  and  partly  on  the  foreground, 
a  gracefully  lined  skiff  or  boat,  such  as  Ellen  may  have  guided  from  her  beautiful 
Isle  of  the  Silver  Strand,  and,  standing  upright  in  it,  fair  Ellen  herself  gazing  in 
intense  expectancy,  on  having  heard  the  "  bugle-strain." 

■  P.  B.  Sherman,  Cleveland,  (?.—*•  The  Creek  Outlet "  is  one  of  those  always  ob- 
jectionable photographs  in  which  the  reflections  on  the  water  are  almost  as  full  of 
detail  as  are  the  objects  reflected,  and  it  has  the  other  too  common  fault  of  its  hor- 
izon line  being  in  the  middle  of  the  picture.  There  is,  however,  the  making  of  a  fine 
picture  in  the  subject,  if  taken  from  a  point  a  little  to  the  right  at  a  time  when  the 
water  is  sufficiently  troubled  to  prevent  reflections — shadows  are  always  desirable — 
and  with  the  lens  raised  sufficiently  to  cut  off  at  least  half  an  inch  of  the  fore- 
ground, and  bring  the  horizon  that  much  lower.  **The  Invalid"  is  a  fine  picture, both  as 
regards  motifs  composition  and  lighting.  Especially  effective  is  the  expression  of 
abstraction  or  concentration  of  thought  on  the  face  of  the  attendant  as  she  counts 
the  pulsations  of  the  patient.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it  as  a  beauti- 
ful example  of  its  class  of  work. 

Arthur  A.  Dean  sends  '*  Berkshire  Cloudland,"  which  when  we  first  looked  at  it 
we  supposed  to  be  a  charcoal  drawing,  and  a  very  fine  one  at  that  It  is  a  platinum 
print  on  rough  paper ;  of  excellent  technique  and  great  artistic  merit.  Possibly  we 
may  be  prejudiced  in  its  favor,  as  the  author  tells  us  that  it  is  the  result  of  our  teach- 
ing, but  be  that  as  it  may,  we  consider  it  a  very  beautiful  and  very  perfect  bit  of 
landscape  and  doudland.  It  is  also  a  striking  confirmation  of  our  oft  asserted  belief 
in  the  advantage  of  long  focus  lenses  in  securing  freedom  from  exaggeration  of  fore- 
ground and  crushing  in  of  too  much  in  the  middle  distance.  The  picture  is  7^  x  4)^ 
and  was  taken  with  a  lens  of  14  inches  focus,  giving  an  angle  of  only  29^,  but  it  is 
enough,  and  we  betieve.  very  much  more  conducive  to  the  beauty  of  simplicity  in 
composition  than  anything  much  wider.  Much  of  the  technical  excellence  and  the 
beautiful  cloud  effect  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  negative  was  made  on  an 
orthochromatic  film,  and  exposed  through  a  color  screen  or  filter  dark  enough  to 
require  an  exposure  of  four  seconds  with//i9. 

W.  Z.  Davis,  Marion,  O.,  sends  another  and  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
advantage  of  the  method  of  development  described  in  his  letter  in  our  December 
number.  It  is  a  dining  room,  with  the  table  laid  as  for  a  large  party.  Pacing  the 
camera  are  two  windows,  and  although  an  exposure  of  eight  minutes  was  given, 
and  the  ground  outside  was  covered  with  snow,  not  only  is  there  no  trace  of  hala- 
tion, but  the  detail  of  the  lace  curtains  is  quite  pronounced,  and  through  them  the 
trees  outside  are  distinctly  visible. 

G.  W.  N.,  PMiladeiphiit,  has  been  trying  his  hand  at  probably  the  most  difficult 
branch  of  pictorial  photography,  emotion  studies,  and  with  both  excellent  success 
and  miserable  failure.  '*  Hail,  Divinest  Melancholy,"  is  fairly  lighted,  but  very  much 
under-exposed,  and  without  the  title  we  do  not  believe  that  any  one  could  guess 
what  it  was  intended  to  convey.  **  A  Reverie,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  every  respect 
a  success.  Lighting — ^probably  the  most  important  element  in  this  class  of  work,  is 
admirable,  the  pose  excellent,  and  the  expression  just  what  it  should  be.    We  shall 
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have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it  "  No.  3."  the  author  did  not  find  a  name  for,  and 
we  don't  wonder  at  it,  as  we  think  it  is  without  exception  the  worst  attempt  we  have 
ever  seen ;  nor  have  we  ever  seen  a  more  striking  example  of  the  fact  that  by  pho- 
tography a  face  ''however  so  fair"  may  be  represented  as  coarse  and  even  on  the 
edge,  at  least,  of  vulgar,  as  the  same  model  has  sat  for  both  pictures.  In  this  she  is 
represented  as  standing  with  hands  clasped  behind  the  head ;  arms  bare,  and  both 
at  the  same  angle,  about  fifty  degrees;  unkempt  hair,  hanging  in  unruly  masses,  and 
with  the  darkest  shadows  and  most  brilliant  lights  in  juxtaposition,without  a  trace  of 
gradation  between.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  "No.  3"  and  ••  A  Reverie"  are 
from  the  same  model,  or  that  the  author  of  the  latter  could  also  produce  the  former. 
There  are  photographers  who  have  made  a  reputation  by  grotesque  posing,  but  it  is 
not  the  kind  of  reputation  that  we  care  to  encourage. 

W.  G.  HuRD  sends  a  very  poor  photograph  from  an  apparently  very  good  sub- 
ject, but  from  the  point  of  view  selected,  and  the  general  treatment,  it  possesses 
hardly  any  of  the  qualities  essential  to  a  picture.  Two  masses  of  rock  occupy  the 
foreground  to  the  extent  of  about  three-sevenths  of  the  whole  picture,  completely 
dwarfing  that  which  might  have  been  made  the  objective  point,  the  dry  bed  of  a 
creek  or  stream,  with  densely  wooded  banks.  Then  the  lights,  instead  of  being  con- 
centrated or  harmonized,  are  scattered  all  over  the  composition,  so  that  the  eye,  like 
Noah's  dove,  can  find  no  place  on  which  to  rest,  and  the  mind  nothing  on  which  to 
dwell.  Had  the  lens  been  raised,  so  as  to  cut  off  at  least  two  inches  of  the  fore- 
ground, and  what  was  left  made  much  lower  in  tone,  and  the  lighting  been  such  as 
to  fall  only  where  it  was  required  to  lead  up  to  the  objective  point,  it  might  have 
been  a  good  picture. 

Edward  T.  Serley  sends  fourteen  snap  shots  of  fairly  good  technique,  but  of 
merely  the  ''snap  as  you  go"  order,  and  without,  in  many  of  them  at  least,  any 
attention  as  to  how  much  or  how  little  foreground  was  included.  The  best,  the  only 
one  worth  reproducing,  is  "  Out  for  a  Drive,"  a  boy  seated  in  a  little  cart  to  which 
he  has  harnessed  a  dog.  That,  trimmed  from  4>^  to  2>^  inches,  makes  a  pretty  pic- 
ture, as  our  readers  will  see  when  it  is  reproduced. 

F.  J.  B.,  Rouses  Point,  N.  K.— "On  the  Frontier"  is  a  passably  good  photo- 
graph, but  not  in  any  sense  a  picture.  It  has  no  point  of  interest,  and  nothing  to  lead 
to  it  if  there  were.  It  is  simply  an  uninteresting  expanse  of  prairie,  with  a  mass  of 
unpicturesque  buildings  in  the  far  distance,  and  a  larger  expanse  of  what  should  be 
sky,  but  is  simply  white  paper. 
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THIS  set  of  photogjraphs  is  now  being  circulated  for  exhibition  purposes  among 
several  clubs.     Applications  have  been  received  from  Newburyport,  Mass. 
where  the  exhibition  will  dose  the  last  of  this  month,  from  Topeka,  Kan. ;  from  Den- 
ver, Col. ;  from  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  pictures  may  be  held  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Other  clubs  desirous  of  mak- 
ing use  of  the  photographs  in  helping  out  any  local  exhibition  they  may  intend  to 
hold,  should  send  in  their  applications  as  early  as  possible.  The  only  expense  is  the 
expressage.    Write  to  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
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"The  Ferrotyper's  Guide."  New  York:  The  Scoville  ^  Adams  Co.  This  is 
the  seventeenth  edition,  and  may  have  been  of  some  use  when  first  published,  pho- 
tographers then  being  ail  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  working  of  wet  col- 
lodion, but  to  the  modem  photographer  it  must  be  little  better  than  an  unknown 
tongue.  But,  even  if  up  to  date,  there  would  still  be  room  for  revision,  as  we  hardly 
expect,  now,  to  see  it  said  that  "  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  add  silver  of  one  manufac- 
turer to  a  bath  made  up  with  that  of  another.  The  acid  and  the  metal  used  by  dif- 
ferent manufacturers  vary  in  their  nature,  and,  of  course,  the  resulting  nitrate 
varies.  Hence,  the  silver  made  by  one  party  would  be  very  apt  to  cause  some  chemi- 
cal disturbance,  if  added  to  the  solution  made  up  from  silver  of  another  brand ; "  or 
that  "  cadmium  salts  are  more  decidedly  alkaline  than  those  of  other  salts,"  mean- 
ing that  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  cadmium  are  more  alkaline  than  the  iodide  and 
bromide  of  the  alkaline  metals. 

There  is  room  for  a  new  and  up-to-date  **  Ferrotyper's  Guide." 

**The  Shakespearean,"  London:  Daw dorn  &  Ward,  Educated  people  ever- 
where,  and  that  of  course  includes  our  readers,  are  lovers  of  Shakespeare,  andshould  be 
interested  in  this  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  Shakespearean  lore,  the  first  nmnber 
of  a  new  series  of  which  we  have  just  received.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  A.  H,  Wall,  late 
librarian  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Library,  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  Mr.  H. 
Snowden  Ward.  The  number  referred  to  has  for  frontispiece  a  beautifully  engraved 
reproduction  of  the  Davenant  Bust,  from  a  photograph  by  one  of  our  predecessors  in 
the  editorial  chair,  Mrs.  Weed  Ward,  and  is  full  of  matter  of  interest  to  every  lover 
of  Shakespeare. 

Photogram  Calendar. — We  have  also  to  thank  Dawbom  &  Ward  for  a  beauti- 
fully gotten  up  and  exceedingly  useful  calendar.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  calendar 
tables,  one  for  each  month,  in  large,  easily  recognized  figures,  each  is  accompanied 
by  a  lot  of  interesting  and  always  useful  matter,  including  a  variety  of  tables,  postal 
information,  thermometer  scales,  telegraphic  addresses,  and  a  large  and  excellent 
collection  of  well  selected  formulae.  It  is  altogether  the  most  useful  of  all  the  calen- 
dars that  have  come  to  us. 

The  ••Practical  Photographer  "  has  in  its  day  known  several  changes,  but  its  last 
is  greater  than  all  the  others.  It  is  increased  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-two  pages, 
printed  mostly  in  larger  tjrpe,  and  its  half-tone  engravings,  mostly  in  red  in  the 
January  number,  are  very  much  better  than  usual.  It  has  a  new  and  attractive 
cover,  a  beautiful  photogravure  frontispiece,  and  promises  articles  from  some  of  the 
best  writers  of  the  day  on  photographic  subjects. 

The  ••Photogram,"  too,  has  grown,  grown  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-two  pages, 
and  with  a  much  more  readable  type,  for  which  its  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  very 
thankfuL  It  has  always  been  strong  in  its  illustrations,  and  is  especially  so  in  its 
January  number  with  W.  Crooke's  beautiful  pictures. 

A  Shakespearean  Calendar. — We  have  to  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snowden  Ward 
for  this  beautiful  calendar,  with  its  illustrations  of  the  baptismal  font,  gateway  to 
Charlecote  Park,  the  Hathaway  House  and  the  Chandos  portrait  It  is  both  a 
pleasant  and  useful  way  to  remember  our  friends,  and  we  thank  them  for  so  remem- 
bering us. 
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From  Mr.  A.  Emrink  also  comes  a  beautiful  calendar,  a  fine  example  of  how  a 
photographer  may  turn  his  work  to  good  account  in  giving  pleasure  to  his  friends. 
It  is  a  very  heavy  and  very  rough  cream  colored  cardboard,  about  lox  8  inches,  with 
the  usual  monthly  fly  leaves  in  comfortably  large  figures  fastened  on  the  upper  left 
comer.  In  the  lower  half,  and  not  quite  in  the  center,  is  a  cut  out  opening  of  4^  ^ 
3X»  behind  which  is  placed  his  beautiful  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  noticed  in  our  •'  Port- 
folio." The  beveled  edges  of  the  cut-out  are  colored  a  dark  olive,  and  in  the  same 
color  are  a  series  of  delicately  beautiful  scrolls,  including  a  rosebud  winding  from 
the  upper  right  to  the  lower  left  The  calendar  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  shows  a 
high  degree  of  taste  in  designing  and  much  ability  in  execution. 

The  Albany  Engraving  Co.  send  a  calendar  by  their  three  color  process, in  which 
photography  is  said  to  play  an  important  part.  It  is  the  result  of  four  printings, 
the  three  primaries  and  a  gray,  and  although  fairly  good  there  is  still  room  for  con- 
siderable improvement. 

THE  DEMBNY  CHRONOPHOTOQRAPHIC  PROJECTION  APPARATUS.* 

APROPOS  of  chronophotography,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  several 
times  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  G.  Demeny,  a.ssistant  to  Dr.  Marey  at  the  Labora- 
tory of  Physiology.  As  long  ago  as  1891  we  saw  at  Mr.  Demen/s  some  projections 
of  figures  simulating  the  motions  of  animal  life  and  that  were  obtained  by  means  of 
an  apparatus  that  we  have  already  described. 

Strips  of  sensitized  film  from  60  to  90  feet  in  length  were  not  in  existence  at  that 
epoch,  and,  in  order  to  make  a  projection  of  some  little  duration,  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  some  makeshift.  The  images  taken  by  the  chronophotographic  apparatus 
upon  a  strip  4  or  5  yards  in  length,  were  printed  as  positives  upon  a  glass  disc 
sensitized  with  chloride  of  silver,  and  it  was  by  means  of  this  disc  that  the  projection 
was  made.  The  number  of  images  was  necessarily  limited,  and,  since  the  diameter 
of  the  disc  could  not  practically  exceed  20  inches,  about  forty  or  fifty  images  were 
printed  upon  its  circumference,  according  to  the  subject. 

It  was  necessary,  besides,  that  the  motion  represented  shotdd  form  a  complete 
cycle,  capable  of  beginning  again  indefinitely.  In  certain  cases,  for  the  study  of 
jumping,  racing,  dancing,  fencing,  play  of  the  features,  and  a  host  of  other  motions, 
this  apparatus  in  quite  adequate,  and  will  still  be  able  to  render  great  services.  But 
the  advent  of  the  long  strips  of  sensitized  film  that  are  now  manufactured  has 
induced  the  inventor  to  so  modify  the  apparatus  as  to  render  it  reversible,  that  is  to 
say,  adapted  for  the  taking  of  images  in  long  series  and  for  projecting  them.  He 
has  preserved  the  principle  of  the  eccentric,  but  has  placed  the  latter  exterior  to  the 
bobbin,  in  the  circuit  of  the  film.  Moreover,  he  has  added  a  toothed  roller  designed 
for  obtaining  a  perfect  register  of  the  images,  the  film,  to  this  effect,  being  perforated 
at  the  edges.  We  believe  that  it  was  Mr.  Reynaud  who  was  the  first  to  apply  this 
system  of  registering.  This  he  did  in  his  very  ingenious  optical  theatre,  which  gave 
the  illusion  of  motion  in  scenes  of  long  duration  obtained  through  successive  images 
projected  upon  a  screen ;  but  photography  did  not  avail  him,  and  he  preferred  to  draw, 
with  his  own  hand,  the  series  of  images  that  he  needed  for  the  pantomimes  that  he 
composed. 

*  W«  are  indebted  to  the  Scientific  American  for  ihe  use  of  the  cuts  and  the  translation  of  this 
interestins^  article,  taken  from  the  Scientific  American  Supplement.  Attention  is  also  called  on 
another  page  to  the  address  where  these  novel  machines  can  be  obtained.— BDS . 
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Ur.  Demeay's  new  apparatus  employs  strips  of  any  length  whatever,  but  up  to 
thepresent,  the  longest  that  have  been  used  are  it;  feeL  Thisgivesabout  a  thousand 
im^^es  of  the  dimensions  adopted  by  the  inventor,  say  i}4  ^  ^H  inches.  This  wide 
surface  of  the  images  has  an  immense  advantage  from  the  view  point  of  projection 
since,  with  the  electric  light,  it  permits  of  making  enlargements  that  may  reach  six- 
teen feet  in  height.  If  one  be  content  with  a  screen  of  ordinary  dimensions,  the 
ozyhydrogen  light  will  suffice,  and  the  apparatus  be  easy  to  install  anywhere.  We 
represent  herewith  a  complete  installation  for  operating  in  a  house  in  which  there  is 
neither  gas  nor  electricity  (Fig.  i,  No.  i).  The  cylinder  of  oxygen,  T,  is  placed 
under  the  table  and  connected  by  a  rubber  tube  with  the  etheric  blowpipe,  L,  placed 
in  the  lantern.  The  latter  is  provided  with  the  ordinary  lens,  called  a  condenser,  in 
front  of  which  is  placed  a  small  reservoir  of  water,  h ,  designed  for  absorbing  a  por- 
tion of  the  calorific  rays,  so  that  tbey  may  not  too  greatly  heat  the  film,  which,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  is  of  celluloid,  a  very  inflammable  material. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  table  stands  thechronophotographic  projector,  which 
carries  the  film  wound  around  its  bobbins.  The  lantern  is  so  regfulated  that  the 
luminous  rays  shall  fall  exacdy  upon  the  aperture  that  the  image  passes,  behind  the 
objective,  O.  After  tbe  focusing  has  been  effected,  all  that  is  to  be  done  is  to  turn 
the  winch,  M.  At  P  and  P  are  seen  guides  that  serve  to  put  the  films  that  have 
just  passed  in  their  normal  direction.  It  i^,  in  fact,  the  last  image  projected  that  is  the 
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first  to  present  itself  upon  the  bobbin  that  has  served  for  the  winding  during  the  pro- 
jection, and  were  it  uliliied  thus  for  another  exhibition,  the  scene  represented  would 
pass  the  wrong  way.  It  is  necessary-,  moreover,  to  take  precautions  against  the 
images  presenting  themselves  upside  down;  so  the  guides  are  indispensable  acces- 
sories during  an  exhibition,  and  this  is  why  the  inventor  bas  judged  it  proper  to  fix 
them  upon  the  table. 

As  well  Itnown,  the  principle  of  all  projection  apparatus  of  this  kind  consists  in 
arresting   the  film  for  an  instant  at   the  moment  at  which   it  is  uncovered  by  the 


shutter.  The  process  employed  to  this  effect  by  Mr.  Demeny  is  very  simile,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  not  damaging  the  film,  which  may  thus  be  used  for  a  very  long 
time.  It  is  shown  in  the  diagram  figured  herewith  (No.  2,  Fig.  i).  Upon  coming 
from  the  bobbin,  the  film  passes  over  a  guide,  S,  and  then  over  a  rod,  D,  mounted 
eccentrically.  Thence  it  goes  to  the  toothed  roller,  C,  designed  for  registering 
the  images,  and  then  reaches  the  magazine,  B.  The  mechanism  is  entirely  inclosed 
in  a  box  (Pig.  3)  and  the  shutter  disc  (not  represented)  is  situated  on  the  other  sideof 
the  aperture,  F.  Beneath  the  bobbin,  A,  there  is  a  rubber  roller,  E,  mounted  upon 
a  spring  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  bear  against  the  film,  whatever  be  the  thickness 
of  the  winding  upon  the  bobbin.  It  is  this  roller,  E,  that,  moved  by  a  gear  of 
toothed  wheels,  causes  the  film  to  unwind  in  a  continuous  manner,  and  thus  prepares 
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work  for  the  eccentric  rod,  D.  The  latter,  therefore  pulls  upon  a  portion  of  the  lilm 
already  unwound,  but  does  not  strain  it.  The  film,  passing  under  the  guide.  S. 
passes  between    two  velvet  lined  frames,  H  and  T,  that  are  provided  with  an 


aperture,  P.  It  is  upon  making  its  exit  tbence  and  passing  over  the  guide,  S',  that 
the  film  is  taken  by  the  rod,  D,  then  runs  over  the  toothed  rjller,  C,  and  finally  over 
the  bobbin,  B.  All  these  parts,  inclusive  of  the  shutter,  are  interdependent,  and  are 
connected  by  gear  wheels  set  in  motion  by  the  winch.  M.    None  of  them  has  a  jerky 
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motion,  and  no  mass  in  motion  comes  to  a  standstill.  All  the  parts  of  the  mechan- 
ism have  uniform  rotary  motions,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  film  is  prepared  for  by  a 
graduated  diminution  of  the  velocity;  and  so,  too,  the  starting  is  effected  without 
any  abruptness. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  apparatus  is  that  it  permits  of  utilizing  for  a 
very  long  time  such  positive  films  as  have  not  much  commercial  value.  In  Fig.  3  we 
reproduce  a  few  images  of  a  strip  made  especially  for  the  new  spectacular  drama  at 
the  Chatelet  Theatre.  This  strip  is  115  feet  in  length  and  embraces  a  thousand 
images,  each  of  which  is  colored  by  hand.  It  produces  a  very  beautiful  effect.  The 
negative  was  obtained  with  the  same  apparatus.  It  sufficed  to  change  the  object, 
and  place  a  sensitized  film  upon  the  bobbin,  A.  The  developing  is  effected  much 
more  easily  than  might  be  thought.  It  is  the  printing  of  the  positive  that  presents 
the  greatest  difficulty,  because  the  negative  shrinks  slightly  in  drying,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  see  that,  despite  this,  every  image  transferred  to  the  positive  strip  shall, 
at  the  time  of  the  projection,  pass  exactly  at  the  same  place  where  the  negative  was 
obtained.  A  special  machine  for  insensibly  rectifying  the  position  of  the  images 
had,  therefore,  to  be  devised  for  the  printing  of  the  positives. 

All  apparatus  that  are  pretty  well  conceived,  as  regards  mechanism,  and  pretty 
well  constructed,  may  give  good  results  ;  but,  among  those  patented  the  last  year, 
few  operate  properly,  and  this  is  due  especially  (aside  from  their  construction,  which 
is  not  always  faultless),  to  the  very  principle  of  stoppage.  Herein  lies  the  whole 
secret  of  such  apparatus  as  operate  well,  and  it  is  to  these  that  is  reserved,  in  the 
future,  the  exploitation  of  projections  of  figures  in  animate  motion. — La  Nature, 
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The  Camera  Club.— The  first  smoking  concert  of  the  season,  given  by  the 
Camera  Club,  in  this  city,  occurred  on  Saturday  evening,  January  9th,  at  the  rooms, 
113  West  Thirty-eighth  street,  and  was  a  very  enjoyable  affair,  varied  in  the  usual 
way  with  music,  songs  and  lantern  slides,  Mr.  William  M.  Murray  acting  as  lec- 
turer at  the  screen.  At  the  regular  monthly  meeting,  on  Tuesday  evening.  Janu- 
ary i2tb,  Mr.  D.  L.  Elmendorf  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  **Telephotos  of  Colorado 
Canyon,"  using  many  of  his  beautifully -colored  lantern  slides,  and  showing  remark- 
able details  of  distant  parts  of  the  mountains  hitherto  unattainable  with  a  camera. 
He  used  the  fame  lens  with  which  he  made  similar  views  in  Europe  one  or  two 
summers  ago. 

At  the  meeting  of  December  8,  1896,  according  to  the  report  mthe  Journal  0/  the 
Camera  Ciud,  Dr.  James  H.  Stebbins  read  a  lengthy  paper  on  *•  The  Photo-Chemistry 
of  the  Silver  Compounds,"  from  which  we  take  the  following  extracts.    He  says  : 

I  have  already  shown  that  when  chloride  of  silver  is  exposed  to  light,  that  it  loses 
chlorine,  hence  it  has  been  reasoned  that  either  one  of  two  things  must  happen  ; 
viz.,  the  salt  must  be  either  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  or  to  a  sub-salt.  If  the 
above  is  true,  we  should  have  a  mixture  of  the  unaltered  chloride  with  metallic 
silver,  or  a  mixture  of  unaltered  chloride  with  the  sub-chloride. 

But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  darkening  of  silver  chloride  can  take  place  under 
nitric  acid,  and  as  the  latter  does  not  dissolve  any  appreciable  quantity.of  silver,  it  has 
been  concluded  that  the  silver  chloride  does  not  contain  any  free  metal. 

Hence  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  darkening  of  silver  chloride  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  silver  sub-chloride. 

What  has  modern  chemistry  to  say  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  sub- 
chloride  ?    As  already  stated,  we  have  the  analogy  of  silver  to  mercury  and  copper, 
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both  of  which  metals  form  sub-chlorides,  but.  though  analogy  at  times  is  a  useful 
guide,  it  is  at  times  liable  to  lead  us  into  difficulties,  if  trusted  too  implicitly.  It  is 
therefore  safer  to  turn  to  the  laboratory  for  information  upon  this  point. 

One  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  sub-salts  oi  silver  has  been 
the  sub-oxide,  AgtO,  which  Wobler  claimed  to  have  obtained  in  1839  by  reducing 
the  citrate  of  silver  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  at  ioo®-C. ;  but  recent  investigations 
by  Muthermann  (Ber.  d.  d.  Chem.  Gesell.  1887,  p  983);  by  Preidheim  (Ber.  1887,  p. 
2554 and  1888,  p.  307) ;  and  by  Bailey  &  Fowler,  ("Jour.  Chom.  Soc.  Trans.,  1887,"  p. 
416),  appear  to  render  the  existence  of  Wohter^s  sub-oxide  extremely  doubtful,  and 
consequentlv  the  formation  of  the  sub-chloride  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
upon  tne  sub-oxide,  as  problematica  . 

Such  being  the  fate  of  the  sub-oxide,  it  will  be  well  to  come  back  to  the  main 
question,  and  ask  ourselves  whether  the  darkened  chloride  has  been  submitted  to 
such  a  rigorous  chemical  examination  as  to  furnish  distinct  evidence  of  its  existence. 
In  answer  to  this  it  must  be  stated  that  the  evidence,  until  within  the  past  two  years, 
went  no  further  than  to  show  that  the  darkened  chloride  contained  less  chlorine  tham 
the  unaltered  chloride. 

This  result  has  in  nearly  all  cases  been  arrived  at  b^  determining  either  the  silver 
or  tde  chlorine,  and  then  calculating  the  loss  of  chlorine  to  represent  the  amount  of 
sub-chloride  formed.  In  this  wav  different  experimenters  have  given  different  esti- 
mates of  the  amouDt  of  chlorine  formed.  Thus  Carey  Lea,  for  example,  states  that 
when  silver  chloride  is  exposed  underwater  to  the  ligpt  for  five  days,  that  i  per  cent. 
of  the  chloride  is  converted  into  sub-chloride,  and  Kiche  states  that  after  exposure 
for  a  year  and  a  half  the  reduced  salt  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  AgsCU. 
But  it  will  be  granted  that  the  consideration  of  such  methods  can  never  give  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  sub-chloride,  because  its  existence  is  first 
assumed,  and  then  the  loss  of  chlorine  is  attributed  to  its  production. 

So  far  we  are  therefore  not  justified  in  the  belief  of  the  formation  of  the  sub- 
choride  by  the  photo-reduction  of  the  normal  chloride.  The  product  was  not  defi- 
nite enough  to  be  identified  as  a  sub-salt,  with  the  same  sharpness  that  we  can 
distinguish  between  other  chlorides  and  sub-chlorides,  as  for  example  cupric  and 
cuprous  chlorides,  or  mercuric  and  mercurous  chlorides.  On  treating  the  darkened 
choride  with  such  solvents  as  sodium  hyposulphite,  potassium  cyanide  or  ammonia, 
a  small  amount  of  metallic  silver  is  always  left  undissolved.  Here  again,  however, 
we  get  no  definite  information  as  to  the  presence  of  the  sub-chloride,  for  its  exist- 
ence was  assumed,  and  the  action  of  the  before  named  solvent  may  be  represented 
by  the  following  equations  : 

Ag.Cl  4-  Na,S,0«  =  AgNaS.  O,  -f  NaCl  +  Ag; 
Ag.Cl  4.  2KCN  =  KAg(CN),  4-  KCl  -f  Ag; 
2Ag,Cl  -f  3NH,  ==  (2AgCl  -h  3NH,)  H-  2Ag. 

As  already  stated,  silver  chloride  darkens  under  nitric  acid,  and  for  this  reason 
the  foregoing  equations  appear  rather  problematical,  for  if  the  sub-chloride  were 
such  an  unstable  compound  as  to  be  decomposed  by  these  solvents,  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  could  be  formed  in  the  presence  of  such  a  powerful  oxidizer  as  nitric  acid. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  in  the  foregoing  for  or  against  the  existence  of 
the  photo-chloride,  AgtCl,  to  enable  you  to  appreciate  the  uncertainty  with  which 
scientists  had  to  contend  while  investigating  this  interesting  subject ;  but  all  doubts 
as  to  the  existence  of  this  compound  have  now  been  laid  at  rest  by  the  discovery  and 
isolation  in  a  chemically  pure  state  of  the  much  doubted  silver  sub-cbl^ride,  AgtCl. 

A  few  words  now  in  regard  to  the  photo-decomposition  of  silver  chloride:  It  is 
well  known  that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  /.  e.,  in  the  absence  of  chlorine 
absorbing  compounds,  the  reaction  is  a  diminishing  one;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  compound  does  not  go  on  losing  chlorine  until  a  reduction  product  of  a 
distinct  composition  is  left  but  the  quantity  of  decomposition  product  becomes 
smaller  and  smaller,  until  a  limit  is  reached,  and  in  this  way  the  end  product  is 
always  a  mixture  of  the  sub-chloride  with  unaltered  normal  chloride.  As  the  quantity 
of  ai^gentous  chloride  formed  under  these  conditions  is  so  small,  it  can  readily  be 
imagined  the  difficulties  the  chemist  had  to  contend  with  while  attempting  to  iso- 
late this  substance  from  the  large  body  of  unchanged  chloride.  Hence  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  it  took  so  many  years  to  discover  this  interesting  compound. 

It  may  next  be  asked  whether  the  darkened   product  of  photo-decomposition  is 
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really  only  composed  of  silver  and  chlorine,  or  whether  it  mav  not  alio  contain 
oxygen  or  the  elements  of  water,  as  essential  constituents  ?  It  is  known  that 
moisture  accelerates  photo-decomposition,  but  it  is  not  known  whether,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  air  and  moisture,  the  change  is  altogether  arrested.  There  is  a  certain 
amoimt  of  evidence  that  moisture  and  oxygen  are  necessary  for  the  photo-decompo- 
sition of  silver  chloride,  as  was  distinctly  announced  by  Hunt,  **Researches  on  Light," 
2d  edition,  1854,  p.  80.) 

The  absorption  of  oxygen,  or  rather  its  absorption  with  the  decomposing  chlor- 
ide, may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  simple  experiment:  If  a  littfe  chloride  of 
silver  be  placed  in  a  bent  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and  the  other  end  be  immersed  in 
distilled  water,  and  the  whole  be  then  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  action  of  the 
solar  rays,  care  being  taken  to  frequently  shake  the  chloride  of  silver  contained  m 
the  tube  so  as  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  light,  it  will  be  observed 
that  as  the  chloride  darkens,  the  water  will  rise  in  the  tube,  and  if  the  latter  is 
then  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate,  a  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  will  be 
obtained,  thus  appearing  t*  prove  the  substitution  of  oxygen  for  chloride  under  the 
influence  of  the  solar  radiation ;  but  it  is  also  probable  that  some  absorption  of  atmos- 
pheric air  takes  place. 

If  we  criticise  this  experiment  in  the  light  of  modem  chemical  knowledge,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  proof  that  the  oxygen  which  disappears  is  absorbed  by  the 
darkening  chloride  is  not  perfectly  conclusive,  because  it  is  possible  that  the  nascent 
chloride  in  the  presence  of  aqueous  vapor,  and  under  the  influence  of  light,  may 
form  some  oxide  of  nitrogen  which  dissolves  in  the  water.  But  in  spite  of  this 
objection,  the  experiment  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  worthy  of  further  study. 
At  all  events,  this  shows  that  ox^en  is  necessary  for  the  darkening  of  the  silver 
chloride,  but  whether  the  oxygen  is  derived  from  the  air,  or  whether  it  is  obtained 
from  the  aqueous  vapor,  is  up  to  the  present  time  doubtful. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  photo-chemistry  of  silver  chloride  will  sim- 
plify our  work  in  dealing  with  the  other  haloids,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  such  compounds  as  AgtBr,  or  Agtl,  are  also  formed  from  the  corresponding 
bromide  and  iodide  of  silver,  under  the  influence  of  light. 

Silver  bromide  darkens  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  loses  bromine,  the  prod- 
uct Anally  becomine  of  a  grayish-violet  color,  but  never  as  dark  as 
the  sub-chlonde.  Like  the  chlonde,  bromine  absorbents,  such  as  sil- 
ver nitrate,  stannous  chloride  or  organic  matter,  accelerate  the  photo-decomposi- 
tion, while  oxidizers,  like  ferric  chloride,  stannic  chloride  or  mercuric  chlorides,  re- 
tard the  decomposition.  In  the  case  of  the  iodide,  the  discoloration  is  even  less 
than  with  the  bromide,  and  does  not  take  place  at  all,  unless  some  accelerator  or 
iodine  absorbent  is  present.  The  pure  iodide,  free  from  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  is 
apparently  unchanged  bv  light,  but,  in  the  presence  of  free  silver  nitrate,  or  other 
chlorine  absorbent,  it  will  assume  a  greenish  gray  color,  and  the  darkened  product 
is  more  readily  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  than  the  sub-bromide. 

Before  leaving  the  photo-chemistry  of  the  silver  haloids,  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  colored  forms  of  these  salts,  which  were  obtained  only 
a  few  vears  ago  by  Carev  Lea,  and  described  by  him  under  the  names  of 
photo-chloride,  photo-bromiae  and  photo-iodide.  These  compounds  are  produced 
by  such  reactions  as  would  tend  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  sub-salts,  in  admix- 
ture with  the  normal  haloids.  In  carrying  out  these  experiments,  a  silver  salt  should 
be  first  reduced  by  a  suitable  reducing  agent,  and  after  being  freed  from  impurities, 
it  is  converted  into  the  haloid  by  treatment  with  the  necessary  acid.  The  photo- 
chloride  may  be  obtained  of  a  red  color,  in  the  following  manner: 

To  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  add  common  salt,  until  the  silver  is  all  precipitated 
as  chloride,  and  then  add  ammonia  until  the  chloride  is  all  dissolved.  To  the 
ammoniacal  solution  add  ferrous  sulphate,  and  allow  the  black  precipitate  formed 
to  subside.  The  precipitate  is  now  washed  two  or  three  times  by  decantation  and 
acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  after  which  it  is  ap^ain  washed  by  decantation. 
On  boiling  the  latter  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  wa<ihing  as  before,  and  then  boil- 
ing with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  the  red  colored  photo  chloride,  in 
accordance  with  Carey  Lea's  statement 

Lea  calls  these  salts,  of  which  the  photo-chloride  is  an  example,  **  photo-salts,'* 
because  he  considers  them  to  be  identical  with  the  products  formed  by  photo-decom- 
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position.  They  contain  less  halogen  than  the  normal  haloids,  and  tiic  reasons  given  in 
support  of  the  view  that  the  latent  photographic  image  is  forrued  of  such  photo-salts 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  valid,  and  nave  now  become  a  certaiDty,  since  the  discovery 
and  isolation  of  the  pure  argentous  chloride,  argentous  bromide  and  argento\is  Iddide. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Murray  alluded  to  the  popularity  of  the  hand  camera, 
and  advocated  the  largest  stop  (//8)  in  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  which  gave  reasonable 
definition  and  good  views.  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  also  advocated  a  large  stop  and 
slow  shutter.  On  his  hand  camera  he  has  a  Groerz  lens  of  six  and  one-half  inches 
focus,  which  he  uses  with  an// 7. 7  stop  and  a  shutter  working  at  one-fifth  of  a  sec- 
ond. He  maintained  that  the  whole  secret  of  success  in  hand  camera  working  was 
in  the  exercise  of  patience.  He  had  waited  hours  sometimes  to  secure  the  best  pic- 
torial conditions  for  a  picture.  He  also  urged  the  holding  of  an  exhibition  of  pic- 
torial photography,  something  like  the  English  Salon.  The  idea  was  favorably  re- 
ceived, and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  consideration. 

Columbia  Photographic  Society. — It  was  the  good  fortune  of  one  of  our  edi- 
torial staff,  during  the  past  week,  to  visit  the  very  comfortable  rooms  of  the  Colum- 
bia Photographic  Society,  in  Philadelphia.  This  prosperous  society  has  recently 
moved  into  new  and  more  spacious  quarters  on  Broad  street,  near  Columbia  avenue. 
The  location  is  probably  the  best  that  could  have  been  selected,  it  being  a  residential 
section,  and  easily  accessible.  There  is  an  air  of  homeliness  about  the  rooms  that 
impresses  you  upon  entrance,  and  as  you  are  introduced  to  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences which  may  be  enjoyed  by  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  carry  a  key  to  the 
front  door,  you  are  seized  with  a  desire  to  be  one  of  them  yourself.  The  dark 
rooms,  printing  room,  and  exhibition  room  are  excellently  arranged  and  equipped. 

A  studio  will  soon  be  opened  on  the  fourth  fioor,  so  that  members  will  have  the 
very  best  facilities  for  doing  portrait  work.  Those  interested  in  lantern  slide  mak- 
ing have  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  work  to  best  advantage,  for  the  society  has 
just  purchased  a  new  lantern,  which  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try. The  waUs  of  the  reception  room  are  hung  with  specimens  of  the  best  work  of 
the  dub  members,  tastefully  arranged.  All  the  leading  photographic  publications  are 
kept  on  file,  making  altogether  a  model  photographic  dub  house.  Members  are  never 
at  a  loss  for  somewhere  to  go,  or  something  to  do,  on  Monday  evening,  for  this  is  the 
ttnae  set  apart  for  entertainment,  and  we  understand  that  Monday  evening  is  never 
dull  at  the  rooms.     A  gresLt  deal  of  credit  for  the  prosperity  of  the  dub  is  due  to  the 

President,  Mr.  J.  G.  Miller,  and  W.  B.  Buchanan.who  holds  the  office  of  Vice-President. 

I  ^m  I 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Dr.  G.  £.  Blackham. — Thanks  for  flattering  words.  Although  we  are  egotist 
enough  to  consider  your  appreciation  fairly  well  deserved,  we  are  too  modest  to  print 
vour  letter.  Vestas  are  wax  matches,  generally  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length.  If  applied  to  magnesium  pow&r  while  the  phosphorus  compound  tip  is 
buminc^  instant  ignition  occurs,  and  although  it  does  not  bum  so  rapidly  as  the  oxy- 
eenizea  compounds,  we  know  from  considerable  experience  that  the  flame  spreads 
fast  enough  to  make  it  dangerous  for  the  fingers. 

L.  K.  Wi SWELL. — Instruction  for  plain  paper  printing  will  be  foimdin  our  •*  Be- 
ginners' Column"  in  the  September  number  of  1894.  We  like  the  color  of  the  print 
you  sent,  but  if  you  think  it  is  too  *•  cold,"  the  remedy  is  not  to  carry  the  toning  quite 
so  far.  For  local  reduction,  to  a  solution  of  hypo,  say  a  drachm  to  the  otmce,  add 
enough  of  a  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  to  make  it  a  deep  straw  color,  and 
apply  by  a  circular  motion  on  a  tuft  of  cotton  to  the  part  of  the  nejg^ative  requiring 
reauction.  In  this  way  douds  or  ripples  in  water  that  have  been  buned  by  prcHonged 
development  may  be  recovered  and  made  to  appear  in  the  print. 
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W.  G.  Hjrd,  Ann  Arbor, — The  atmosphere  essential  to  pictorial  effect  in  a 
landscape  is  not  readily  obtained  by  the  employment  of  a  small  stop.  fl%i  is  small 
enough  for  most  subjects.  Quite  as  good  pictures  may  be  made  with  the  lens  ^u 
.mention  as  with  the  most  expensive  in  the  market.  The  paper  on  which  the  print 
you  sent  was  made  is  capable  of  giving  all  necessary  gradation,  if  properly  exposed 
and  developed;  but  it  (the  print)  seems  to  have  been  made  from  a  negative  so  much 
under  exposed  as  to  require  prolonged  development  to  bring  out  the  darker  parts, 
with  the  result  that  lights  that  should  have  been  of  all  shades  are  everywhere  simply 
white  paper.  Framing  is  a  matter  of  taste,  but  a  frame  should  always  be  quiet 
enough  not  to  attract  attention. 

Elsie  Bonner. — Yes,  the  *' soluble  glass"  varnish  will  answer  thejpurpose  very 
well,  but  you  are  mistaken  as  to  the  novelty  of  your  proposed  use  of  it,  it  having 
been  occasionally  used  on  negatives  and  prints  for  at  least  thirty  years.  None  the 
less,  however,  is  the  proposition  creditable  to  you,  and  we  shall  be  j^lad  to  hear  of 
your '*  new  notions."     You  will  find  the  following  formula  gives  a  suitable  varnish; 

Borax 135  gn^ains. 

Carbonate  of  soda  30         '* 

Shellac 480       " 

Water 5H  otincea. 

Boil  in  a  glass  flask  until  dissolved,  then  filter  and  add  about  twenty-five  drops  of 
glycerine  and  enoueh  hot  water  to  make  ten  ounces.  Let  stand  for  a  few  hours,  and 
then  filter  out  the  deposit  that  will  be  formed,  when  the  varnish  will  be  ready  for  use. 

P.  B.  Sherman,  Cleveland^  O. — The  only  conditions  attached  to  the  sending  of 
pictures  for  criticism  are  mentioned  at  the  head  of  the  Portfolio  coliunns ;  but  we 
may  add  a  recommendation  to  send  only  a  few  prints,  and  not  to  put  too  much  faith 
in  our  opinions,  as  art  is,  after  all,  largely  a  question  of  taste,  and,  to  some  extent,  of 
fashion. 

Lecturer. — The  films  vary  in  length,  but  we  believe  those  of  French  make 
average  about  75  feet.  We  do  not  know,  but  think  you  can  learn  by  applying  at 
186  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  or  to  Riley  Bros.,  16  Beekman  street,  New  York. 
You  may  learn  all  about  the  projection  of  colored  pictures  by  applying  to  T.  B. 
Colt  &  Co.  ,115  Nassau  street.  New  York.  From  them  you  can  get  first-rate  limes 
in  hermetically  sealed  cases,  one  lime  in  each,  and  comparatively  cheap. 

F.  P.  Matteson,  Davisville. — i.  From  a  few  minutes  to  perhaps  half  an  hour,  de- 
pending on  density  of  negative,  depth  of  printing,  temperature,  etc  2.  Anything 
between  50®  and  70**  Fahr.  3.  Yes,  fixing  takes  place  before  toning  begins.  4. 
Simply  to  stop  the  toning  action,  and  may  be  omitted.  5.  Five  or  ten  minutes.  6. 
Eight  or  ten  changes  with  five  minutes  between  each,  or  half  an  hour  in  running 
water.    7.  No,  it  is  better  not 

H.  T.  Morton,  Birmingham, — We  cannot  spare  room  for  the  information  you 
want  on  this  page ;  consult  any  of  the  manuals  on  enlarging. 

Dr.  T.  £.  Reilly. — Although  the  color  screen  or  filler  is  more  generally  and  more 
efficiently  employed  in  connection  with  orthochromatic  plates,  it  is  of  very  ^eat 
value  in  certain  conditions  and  for  certain  purposes  when  employed  with  ordinary 
plates.  The  sometimes  exquisitely  beautiful  masses  of  white  clouds  against  a  blue 
sky,  for  example,  that  cannot  be  reproduced  on  ordinary  plates,  are  beautifully 
rendered  by  the  addition  of  a  screen.  We  employ  one  for  that  purpose,  and  witn 
fireat  success,  made  specially  for  us  by  Mr.  Carbutt.  It  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  shade. 
We  may  say,  however,  that  we  prefer  for  that,  and  indeed  for  all  purposes,  ortho- 
chromatizea  plates,  and  rarely  use  anything  else. 

Susan  Butler. — Your  toning  difficulty  seems  to  be  due  more  to  too  thin  negatives 
than  to  the  composition  of  your  toning  solution.  The  foundation  of  possible  tones 
is  laid  in  the  printing,  and  a  negative  that  is  too  weak  will  not  admit  of  printing 
deep  enough  to  give  the  dark  color  you  want.  Intensify  the  negatives,  print  deep, 
ana  you  will  find  with  the  formula  you  are  employing,  that  the  color  you  desire  is 
simply  a  matter  of  time. 

Communications  for  the  editor^  pictures  for  criticism^  and  apparatus  and 
material  for  examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Cen- 
tre. N,  Y. 
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SALE     AND     EXCHANQE. 


[This  department  U  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photoipraphlc  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  wbich  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

For  Sale — A  great  bargain.  A  4x5 
Cycle  Poco;  six  nard  rubber  slide  hold- 
ers; pneumatic  release  and  Moroccj 
case,  holding  Camera  and  holders ;  ex- 
tremely compact,  nearly  new,  used  but 
little.  Cost,  $28.20  net,  will  sell  for  $20 
cash.  Address,  S.  C.  Smith,  lock  box 
42,  Camden,  N   J.     , 

For  ^sale — Gv>erz  Anastigmatic  Lens, 
8Ji(  in.  focus,  new,*sell  for ^5;  one  Zeiss 
Telephoto  Lens,  new,  for  5x7  to  8x10 
plate,  sell  for  $25  (cost  $50) ;  one  Zeiss. 
4x5.  wide  angle,  sell  for  $12  (cost  $19). 
Address.  R  705,  34  Washington  St.. 
Chicago. 

Adirondack  Views  Exchanged-- 
Wishing  to  add  to  my  collection  of 
Amencan  Views,  I  will  exchange  any  of 
my  photographs  from  my  large  collec- 
tion of  all  sizes,  for  the  same  number  of 
photographs  of  any  subject  elsewhere  of 
public  interest,  or  will  exchange  same  for 
books  or  magazines  on  phot(«raphy.  Cor- 
respondence solicited,  Harold  D.  Ross, 
Adirondack  Photo  Artist,  Old  Fox^e,N.  Y. 

Wanted— VeXx  of  mounted  nine-inch 
condensing  lenses  or  Cooper's  enlax|:ing 
lantern  No.  3 ;  must  be  cheap.  Add&ess 
W.  Deardcn,  Trinidad,  Colo. 

My  Necessity — Your  Opportunity— 
A  5x7  Folding  Henry  Clay  Camera, 
extra  long  bellows  and  extension  focus- 
ing rac«,  fitted  with  5x8  Scoville  & 
Adams  instantaneous  aluminum  lens, 
Bauscb  &  Lomb  pneumatic  aluminum 
shutter,  i  double  It  wt.  plate  holder, 
6  double  "pancake"  film  carriers,  i 
Eastman -Walker  roll  holder,  i  Albion  It. 
wt.  tripod;  all  in  first-class  order;  cost 
$120  00  new,  will  sacrifice  for  $50  00 
cash.  Address,  for  further  information 
or  sample  prints,  Ted  Gage,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

For  Sate— A  6>ix8>4  Empire  State 
view  camera  in  very  good  condition, 
with  tripod,  carrying  case,  three  double- 
plate  holders,  a  Velox  rapid  lensi  and  a 
food  shutter;  cost  $56.50,  will  pell  for 
36.  Address  A.  Morgan  Cregier,  119 
East  Lincoln  Ave, ,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Witt  Exchange— LBntQTTL    Slides    of 

rare  Indian  scenes  and  scenes  in  the  Bad 

.  Lands  for  Lantern  Slides  of  anythinfir  of 

'  interest.     Slides  are  new.     B.  T.  Raikes, 

Fort  Yates,  N.  D. 

Lantern  Stides  of  all  the  principal 
athletic  sports,  races,  college  baseball 
teams,  football  teams,  etc. ,  plain  or  col- 
ored; from  copyrigbtea  negatives  by 
Burton,  Hare,  etc.  Lists  of  subjects  on 
application.  W.  Weston,  28  East  Thirty- 
second  Street,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

For  Exchange— I  have  a  fine  Tele- 
scope. 30  inches  long,  and  a  good  Smith 
A  Wesson  Revolver  (32  cal. )  both  in 
good  order,  that  I  would  like  to  ex- 
change for  a  glass  plate  Camera .  Camera 
must  be  in  jjood  shape  complete.  Chas. 
E.  Les.scr,  Kidgeway,  Pa. 

For  Trade — One  pr.  Steroscopic  Lenses 
(W.  A.  French,  Impf  r),  i  8-keyed  solo 
flute,  full  German  silver  trimmed,  cork 
joints,  cost,  new,  $18  ;  i  13-keyed  box- 
wood Clarinet,  in  A  ;  i  Silver  Plated, 
Henry  Percell,  solo  Bb  cornet,  full  set 
of  crooks,  a  fine  instrument  ;  x  6- in 
Entrekin  Burnisher;  i  Oxy-Hydro  light 
attachment  for  Stereopiicon,  new,  cost, 
$20 ;  also  attachment  and  key  for  using 
gas  from  Cylinders  in  connection  witn 
above  want  to  trade  for  good  hand  Cam- 
era. Lenses,  Enlarging  ^^amera,  Photo- 
graphic L'terature,  Lantern  Slides  or 
any  thing  of  value.  Address  **  J.  E.  V./* 
Lock  Box  23,  Garden  Grove.  la. 

For  Sate— One  5x7  Folding  Premo 
Camera,  R.R.  Lens  and  Shutter,  good 
as  new,  $18  cash;  also  one  43^5  Premier 
for  $10,  with  five  plate  holders-  E.  H. 
Newbury,  Mystic.  Conn. 

For  Sate — Photograph  gallery,  build- 
ing and  outfit,  everything  new  in  1895 ; 
one  of  the  finest  little  galleries  in  the 
State;  no  competition  within  ten  miles; 
cabinets  $3.00  a  dozen ;  business  $1,000.00 
a  year,  can  be  doubled  by  right  party ; 
fitted  up  first  class  to  8^0;  good  reason 
for  selling.  Address  F.  A.  Leonard, 
Deerfield,  Wis, 

Wanted— A  second-hand  enlarging 
and  reducing  camera,  suitable  for  lan- 
tern slide  work ;  must  be  cheap,  Address 
Lock  Box  762,  Van  Wert,  O. 

Wanted— To  hear  from  persons  that 
have  Kodaks  for  sale  or    trade;    send 
description.      Address    J.    H.    Vaughn, 
I  Gamett,  Kan. 


By  H.  K.  Nov 

■'DEPARTING     DAY." 


American  Amateur  Photographer, 


MARCH,    1897. 


Trimming  and  Framing. 

BT   UARTIS  L.    BERTRAM. 

UCH  has  been  written  about  trimmiDg,  but 
to  little  purpose,  if  I  may  judge  from  such 
exhibitions  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing,  and  from  reproductions  of  the  prize 
pictures  in  the  Tarious  magazines  and  news- 
papers that  hold  competitions.  From  those, 
and  especially  from  an  examination  of  pri- 
vate collections  of  photographs,  it  would 
seem  that  photographers  generally  have  an 
unconquerable  belief  that  their  finished  pic- 
tures should  be  as  near  as  possible  the  size 
of  the  plates  they  employ,  and  a  natural 
antipathy  to  the  cutting  off  of  anything  in- 
eluded  in  the  negative.  This  would  be  all 
very  well  if  the  photographer  could  do  with 

B»  Edward  T.  Seeley.        ,.    ,  .  '  ^l  .-.-,.       .  . 

his  focusing  screen  as  the  artist  of  the  brush 
"OUT  FOR  A  DR1VP.."  docs  with  his  canvas — arrange  his  composi- 

tion according  to  his  mind,  keeping  out  this, 
introducing  that,  and  subduing  or  accentuating  as  his  fancy  dictates. 
Bat  it  is  not  so.  He  may  select  his  subjects  with  the  eye  of  a  true  artist, 
but  Katare  is  lavish  rather  than  artistic,  and  the  lens  reproduces  all  that 
LB  before  it,  so  that  there  are  few  pictures  that  do  not  include  objects 
that  they  would  be  better  without,  and  fewer  still  that  more  or  less  trim- 
ming, and  generally  very  much  more  than  less,  would  not  improve. 

A  good  example  of  how  very  much,  or  how  very  heroic  trimming  may 
frequently  be  applied  with  advantage  came  before  me  a  few  days  ago.  It 
was  a  street  scene,  a  7  x  6  print  from  a  really  good  negative,  but  a  simple 
street  scene  and  nothing  more  No  point  of  special  interest ;  nothing  to 
suggest  more  than  what  was  visible  ;  and  nothing  to  be  remembered  for 
five  minutes  after  it  was  laid  aside.    Such  a  print,  in  fact,  as  is  laid  aside 
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after  an  axainiDaUoi]  of  a  few  secouds  without  a  farther  thought-  There 
was  too  much  in  it  Objecte  of  apparently  equal  intereet  were  scattered 
dll  over,  so  that,  without  an  effort,  the  eye  could  rest  on  no  one  in  par- 
ticular. But  when  that  effort  was  made  there  was  discovered  a  grain  of 
pure  metal  among  the  mats  of  alloy.  A  child  had  harneased  his  play- 
mate, a  little  dog,  to  a  little  cart,  and  with  reina  in  hand,  looked  as  happy 
as  ever  did  one  of  "  the  four  hundred"  conscious  of  flitting  behind  the 
fastest  trotter  in  the  Park.  But  to  the  dog  it  was  evidently  a  novelty, 
and  instead  of  trotting  off,  as  from  its  size  it  was  hardly  able  to  do,  it 
had  turned  its  head  round  and  was  regarding  its  would-be  driver  with  a 
look  of  comical  curiosity.  In  the  photograph  it  had  to  be  looked  for, 
and  when  found  failed  to  exercise  its  due  effect  in  consequence  of  its  dis- 
tracting surroundings  ;  but  when  trimmed  down  from  a  7  x  5  oblong  to 
a  3X  X  2  upright  it  is  as  delightful  a  little  picture  as  one  could  wish 
to  see. 

But  correct  trimming  implies  on  the  part  of  the  trimmer  an  acquain- 
tance with  at  least  the  leading  principles  of  art ;  the  ability  to  see  the 
difference  between  a  photograph  and  a  picture,  and  especially  a  true 
realization  of  the  beauty  of  simplicity  ;  and  even  when  he  has  all  that  he 
■will  only  reach  the  beat  possible  results  by  carefully  studying  each 
picture,  and  experimentally  covering  and  uncovering  such  parts  as  may 
seem  superfluous,  unconnected  with,  or  that  may  distract  attention  from 
the  objective  point   For  this  purpose  a  convenient  and  useful  help  will  be 
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found  in  the  four  squares  of  stout  cardboard  shown  in  the  ncoompanymg 
cut.  They  should  be  of  such  a  size  ae  to,  when  laid  on  the  full  size  print> 
form  a  kind  of  frame,  and  should  be,  by  overlapping,  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  and  turned  from  the  oblong  to  the  upright  or  vice  versa  un- 
til the  best  possible  result  is  obtained,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
knife  or  trimmer  applied,  and  applied  heroically  ;  as  better  a  few  square 
inches  of  a  picture  than  a  square  foot  of  that  which  is  only  &phol  graph, 
however  good. 

Hardly  less  important  is  the  suitable  framing  of  the  picture,  and  de- 
cidedly more  diffii;utt  is  it  to  say  'just  what  would  be  most  suitable  for 
any  one  in  particular.  No  doubt  there  are  a  few  move  or  less  well-defined 
laws,  the  observance  of  which  will  be  helpful,  or  at  least  prevent  glaring 
mistakes  ;  but  correct  framing  muai  always  be  the  outcome  of  good  taste, 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  a  frame,  and  generally  of  the 
actual  trial  of  various  forms  or  shapes,  and  of  various  colors . 

The  primary  object  of  a  frame  is  to  coufine  the  picture  within  certain 
lituits  and  to  dissociate  it  from  its  surroundings,  and  its  first  essential 
quality  is  aou-obtrusiveness.  Whatever  part  it  may  be  intended  to  play, 
or  whatever  influence  it  may  have  on  the  picture,  it  must  do  it  so  quietly  as 
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not  to  be  noticed  ; 
indeed,  the  high- 
est praise  that  can 
be  given  to  a 
frame  that  otfaer- 
wise  answers  tbe 
purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended, 
is  to  aa;  that  with- 
in a  few  miDutea 
after  turning  from 
a  picture  we  could 
not  tell  how  it 
was  framed. 

Whether  to 
frame  "close  up" 
or  with  a  mount 
giving  a  greater 
or  less  margin  be- 
tween the  picture 
and  the  frame  is 
a  question  of  con- 
siderable import- 
ance and  depends 
to  a  certain  extent 
OQ  circumstances. 
Photography 

ByAndyEmerlne.Jr.       fj.^^       ^^        g^^ij 

period,  ever  in- 
deed since  its  artistic,  rather  than  its  technical  phase  began  to  attract 
attention,  has  been  rather  unfairly  dealt  with.  Instead  of  being  regarded 
per  Ke  as  a  method  of  producing  pictures  characterized  by  qualities  and 
peculiarities  of  its  own,  the  aim  has  been  to  as  nearly  as  possible  imitate 
the  results  of  other  methods  ;  and  the  nearer  a  photograph  approached  to 
drawings  in  monochrome  ;  sepia,  chalk,  crayon,  etc.,  tbe  better  it  was 
supposed  to  be.  In  these  tbe  local  contrasts  are  great,  and  the  untouched 
ground  is  generally  in  the  highest  scale  of  light,  so  that  they  can  stand, 
and  often  with  advantage,  large  margins  of  white  or  in  tones  approaching 
it.  Drawings  in  monochrome,  then,  being  generally  framed  with  mounts 
in  a  high  scale  of  lights,  it  was  but  natural  that  photographers,  in  aiming 
at  imitating  them,  should  also  employ  mounts,  and  in  lighter  rather  than 
darker  tones.     But  the  photographic  picture  differs  from  tbe  drawing  in 
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moBochrome,  in  that  its  contrasts  are  not  nearlv  no  pronounced,  having 
hardly  any  untoiiched  surface,  or  space,  in  which  there  is  not  more  or  less 
coloring. 

The  result  is  that  photographs  with  large  light  mounts  or  marftina. 
when  on  the  walls  of  an  exhibition,  or  even  where  a  number  are  together 
on  the  walls  of  an  ordinary  room,  havea  spotty  or  patchy  effect  that,  to  tay 
the  least,  is  unpleasant,  and  hence,  aod  just  in  proportion  as  {holography 
as  B  method  of  producing  pictorial  effect  is  being  regarded  as  something 
gut  generw,  photographs  are  being  framed  "  close  up,"  or  without  mounts. 
In  any  case,  the  tone  of  the  picture's  surroundings,  whether  it  shall  be 
light  or  dark,  is  of  considerable  importance.     In  some  cases  contrast,  and 
in  others  harmony,  will  be  most  effective  ;  but  in  either  case  the  tone  must 
be  low,  although  often  a  bright  sunny  landscape  will  bear,  and  bear  with 
advantage,  a  frame  quite  black.     Color  too.  as  well  as  tone  or  shade,  may 
be  coDsidered  with  advantage,  and  whether  the  wood  should  be  plain, 
with  its  straight  lines  iudicating  repoFe,   or  mottled  or  marked  in  har- 
mony   with   suggested 
actions - 

In  short,  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  correct 
framing,  or  hard  and 
fast  rules  that  can  be 
formulated ;  but  the 
pbotogiapher  with  taste 
and  knowledge  of  art 
enough  to  make  pic- 
tures worth  framing 
will  have  little  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  by  ex- 
periment how  best  to 
frame  them. 

The  ordinary,  or  at 
least  the  too  common, 
way  is  for  the  photog- 
rapher to  go  to  the 
frame  maker  or  the 
dealer  in  mouldings 
look  over  his  specimen 
cards,  select  the  one 
that  takes  hia  fancy, 
and  for  probably  half 
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tures  requiring  each  a  different  trt- atment,  give  the  sizes  and  order  the 
frames.  But  this  is  **  how  not  to  do  it."  How  to  do  it  properly,  or  at 
least  one  way  of  reaching  the  desired  goal,  is  by  practical  experiment, 
and  in  pretty  much  the  same  way  that  correct  trimming  is  reached. 
The  material  required  for  experimenting  consists  of  a  number  of 
squares  similar  to  those  used  for  trimming,  but  larger,  so  as  to 
include  mounts  where  they  are  employed,  and  tinted  or  colored  in  sets 
of  four.  While  primary  colors  are  to  be  avoided,  the  combinations 
should  be  pronounced,  and  include  dark  and  light  olive,  maroons, 
buffs,  and  indeed  as  many  combinations  as  the  experimenter  cares  to 
make,  as  there  is  no  knowing  what  may  not  turn  out  a  happy  hit  with- 
out actual  trial.  Then  there  should  be  several  sheets,  preferably  of 
heavy,  rough  drawing  paper,  at  least  six  inches  each  way  larger  than  the 
prints,  and  tinted  in  various  shades  of  several  colors,  grays,  primrose, 
browns,  etc.  The  easiest  way  to  prepare  those  is  to  get  a  few  good  cray- 
ons of  pronounced  colors,  re- 
duce them  to  fine  powder,  mix 
them  till  the  desired  shade  is 
obtained,  and  apply  with  a 
stump. 

Thus  provided,  the  photog- 
rapher may  lay  his  picture  on 
sheet  after  kheet  till  he  has  fdi 
whether  with  or  without  a 
mount,  and  if  the  former  what 
shade  or  color  will  be  best,  and 
in  the  same  way  decide  as  to  the  most  suitable  frame.  The  required  frame 
will  most  likely  not  be  found  at  the  frame  maker's,  but  a  handy  carpenter 
will  at  small  cost  supply  frames  of  any  suitable  wood,  which  by  stains  or 
dyes  he  can  color  exactly  to  his  own  taste,  and  where  ornament  or  lines  are 
permissible  a  tube  or  two  of  pigments,  and  even  a  bottle  of  so-called  gold 
paint,  and  a  little  practice  will  come  handy,  although  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  gold  must  be  used  sparingly. 

I  may  add  that  in  experimenting  as  to  the  most  suitable  frames 
and  mounts  it  is  advisable  to  study  the  combinations  under  glass,  as 
phot  jgraphs  are  generally  so  framed,  and  the  glass  has  a  decided  influ- 
ence on  the  effects  of  the  various  combinations. 
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MEBICAN  re&dere  Mill  do  doubt  be  glad  to 
know  that  their  countrjman,  Ur.  F.  E.  Ives, 
is  at  preaent  the  lion  in  photographic  circles 
ia  London.  Hia  beautiful  cbronaoBcope, 
now,  alas,  degraded  to  "kromacop,"  upon 
which  he  has  been  at  work  for  several  years, 
liae  been  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection 
that  seems  impossible  to,beiinproved^.«^n, 
and  a  number  of  them,  arratrged  foir  etereo- 
Bcopic  vision,  have  been  on  exhibition  and 
seen  by  admiring  crowds  fur  some  time. 

So  far  as  I  can  understand,  a  kind  of 
syndicate  has  been  formed  for  the  proper 
introduction  of  the  inetruments,   both  for 
■  .1    '""'"■         tbeproductionof  thepictures— I  havebeard 
them  called  "kromgrams"  but  hope  Ur. 
Ives  will  put    his   foot  down  on  such  a  dreadful  name — and   their  ex- 
amination,   as   well  as  their    exhibition    on  the    screen ;   and  although 
tlieir  cost  must  naturally  be  considerable,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that 
they,  or  the  kromscop,  at  least  will  be  found  occupying  an  honored  place 
in  every  home  in  this  and  other  countries,  the  owners  of  which  can  afford 
it. 

With  a  view,  I  suppose,  of  giving  what  Americans  call  a  "  boom  "  to 
the  business.  Mr.  Ives  gave  a  beaufciCully  illustrated  lecture  on  the  sub. 
ject  in  St.  George's  Gallery,  which  was  -filH&d  to  overflowing,  and  would 
have  been  so  had  it  been  twice  the  aiza-  By  way  of  introduction  he 
dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  nature  and  propertiefi  of  light,  illus- 
trating refraction,  dispersion,  absorption,  polarization  and  the  separat- 
ing and  combining  of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  The  experiments  wore 
beautiful,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
spectators,  was  not  fully  eipresEed  till  be  began  to  deal  more  directly 
with  the  principles  on  which  the  kromscop  depends. 

The  first  illustration  in  that  direction  was  the  projection  on  the  screen 
of  a  three-leaved  clover,  each  leaf  representing  one  of  the  primary  colors, 
red,  green  and  blue,  and  where  they  were  made  to  overlap  at  the  lower 
edges  the  combination  produced  white  light.  This  was  followed  by  three 
apparently  similar  transparencies,  photographs  from  a  basin  of  fruit,  and 
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although,  as  explained,  exposed  through  the  three  different  colors, 
looked  very  much  like  ordinary  lantern  slides,  until,  on  the  reintroduc- 
tion  of  the  clover  leaves,  one  over  each,  when  they  became  brilliant  pic- 
tures, each  representing  one  of  the  color  sensations. 

Now  came  the  success  of  the  evening,  as  although  every  experiment 
was  a  success  and  all  were  very  beautiful,  it  seemed  to  bring  the  enthu- 
siasm to  a  focus.  Gradually  the  blue  image  began  to  move  and  crawl 
toward  the  green,  into  which  it  merged,  but  certainly  without  improving 
it.  Then  the  red  began  to  follow  the  example  of  the  blue,  slowly  creep- 
ing toward  its  united  companions,  and  as  it  crawled  over  them  seeming 
to  make  matters  worse  and  worse,  till  the  desired  goal  was  reached, 
when,  instantaneously  as  the  lightning's  flash,  the  basin  of  fruit  appeared 
in  all  the  beauty  of  the  colors  of  Nature. 

If  he  values  the  applause  of  his  fellow  men,  and  especially  of  those 
well  able  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  his  results,  Mr.  Ives  must  at  that 
moment  have  been  a  proud  man,  as  it  is  no  mean  honor  to  be  the 
recipient  of  such  applause  as  was  thus  evoked,  although  it  was  the  out- 
come of  years  of  thought  and  labor. 

Before  the  lecture  commenced,  the  audience,  or  those  of  them  who 
could  get  near  enough,  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  kromscop. 
A  circle  of  them  were  on  a  table  illuminated  by  an  arc  light  in  the  center, 
and  although  I  could  only  get  a  short  glance  at  one  or  two  I  saw  enough 
to  know  tbat  the  pictures  are  exquisitely  beautiful  and  the  stereoscopic 
effect  perfect  I  understand  the  price  of  the  instrument  is  about  $35.00, 
and  the  triple  pictures  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  each  set ;  low  enough  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  millions  ;  and  so  Mr.  Ives  may  confidently  look  for 
more  than  honor  for  his  labor. 

But  there  is  another  Richmond  in  the  field.  During  the  past  year 
there  have  appeared  in  the  English  journals  a  good  many  notices  and  some 
little  scepticism  regarding  the^daims  of  a  Mr.  Bennitto  to  have  arrived 
at  results  something  akin  to  those  of  Ives  by  much  simpler  means.  The 
fact  tbat  he  was  championed  by  a  local  newspaper  and  apparently  refused 
to  show  his  results  to  any  one  with  technical  knowledge  enough  to  be 
worthy  of  confidence  tended  to  doubt  rather  than  belief  in  his  claims  ; 
but  it  is  understood  that  a  syndicate  has  acquired  the  process,  and  so  we 
shall  probably  soon  hear  more  of  it.  The  fact  that  a  syndicate  has  bought 
the  rights,  however,  does  not  prove  that  there  is  anything  in  it.  A  syndi- 
cate of  men  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  photography  may  easily  be  mis- 
led, as  more  than  one  such  syndicate  have,  and  that  not  so  long  ago 
either,  been  before  ;  and  so,  while  open  to  conviction,  I  shall  remain  in  a 
state  of  doubt  till  I  have  further  information. 


"MELANCHOLY. 
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Fighting  with  Shadows. 

Br  W.    TROMBDLL. 

T  lAYING  noticed  tlie  following  letter  in  Ihe  BrUish  Jmtmal  of  Pholog- 
■  *  Tophy,  and  koowing  that  it  expreBses  the  mistaken  notions  of  a  vast 
number  of  the  professional  photographers  on  this  side  of  the  irater,  I 
think  it  worth  more  than  a  mere  passing  notice  : 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  an  advertisement  offering  to  do  "  a  three" 
qnarter  life-size  enlargement"  which  shall  be  "absolutely  permanent,  and  of  the 
finest  finisb,  with  the  air  brush,"  all  for  six  shiUinKS  and  sixpence  {t^.^b). 


Yon,  sir,  have  several  times  called  attention  to  these  men.  who  heap  up  fortunes 
out  of  the  brains  of  our  profession,  an<l  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  photographers 
generally  should  so  long  rest  content  to  see  their  works  copied  by  any  Dick,  Tom 
or  Harry  who  thinks  he  can  make  a  penny  out  of  them. 

I  am  aware  that  the  question  is  a  difficult  one,  but  surely  there  is  a  "way 

To  register  every  negative  would,  of  cour«,  be  out  of  the  question,  on  account 
of  the  expense,  and  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  strenuous  efforts  should  l>e 
made  by  the  profession  to  secure  an  amendment  of  the  law  of  copyright,  and  so 
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oblaiD  some  form  of  general  protection.  For  instance,  let  every  professional 
photograpber  pay  an  annual  fee  which  shall  render  all  photographs  taken  by  him 
"copyright"  as  loD^  as  he  continues  such  payments. 

This  suggestion  may  be  considered  impracticable  and  even  ridiculous  by  some, 
but  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  some  of  our  leaders  will  take  the  matter  up  and  bring  it  to 
a  successful  issue,  viz.,  the  establishment  of  some  etfective  form  of  photographic 


protection,  for,  when  a  publisher  of  note  speaks  of  making  5,000  enlargements  "at 
present."  and  anticipates  100,000  in  the  near  future,  this  roust  be  pirating  the  moral, 
if  not  legal  rights,  of  our  profession. 

We  have  only  to  look  into  almost  any  magazine  or  newspaper  to  find  that  the  in- 
stance I  have  given  enclosed  is  only  one  of  many,  and  I  cerl^nly  think  that  we 
have  thought  of  it  long  enough,  and  should  now  act.  I  am  yours,  etc., 

Upptr  Bangor.  John  Wickens. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  in  this  a  two-fold  complaint  against 
the  profeRsional  enlarger ;  that  his  charges  are  too  low,  and  that  he 
works  from  the  work  of  the  professional  photographer ;  and  a  condem- 
nation of  the  latter  for  allowing  the  former  to  do  so.  To  the  first  of 
these  the  writer  himself  supplies  a  verj  sufiScient  answer;  they  *'  heap  up 
fortunes !  "  One  dollar  and  fifty-six  cents  may  seem  a  small  sum  for  a 
three-quarter  life  size  enlargement,  but  if  those  who  make  them  at  that 
price  become  rich  thereby  surely  it  cannot  justly  be  called  too  small.  It 
may  be  that  those  who  only  make  an  enlargement  now  and  then,  and  who 
have  not  the  necessary  facilities  for  turning  them  out  in  large  numbers, 
could  not  produce  them  at  that  price,  but  what  of  that  ?  This  is  the  era 
of  small  profits  and  large  returns  in  most  business  enterprises,  and  who 
shall  say  that  the  business  of  enlarging  should  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule? 

But,  according  to  the  writer  of  the  letter,  those  fortunes  are  made 
'*  out  of  the  brains  of  the  professional  photographer  ; "  this  is  the  snag 
against  which  those  who  thoughtlessly  think  with  him  strike,  but  the 
photographer  has  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 

Suppose,  instead  of  sending  this  article  to  the  editor  of  The  American 
Amateur  Photographer,  I  had  resolved  to  publish  it  in  pamphlet  form 
and  employed  a  printer  to  supply  several  thousand  copies.  He  certainly* 
would  include  in  his  bill  the  cost  of  setting  up  the  type  as  well  as  of  the 
paper  and  printing,  and  when  the  job  was  done  and  paid  for  his  interest 
in  and  connection  with  it  ended.  He  might,  if  he  thought  there  was  a 
probability  of  a  second  edition  being  required,  let  the  matter  stand  or 
have  it  stereotyped,  but  that  would  be  for  his  own  benefit,  and  could  not 
in  any  sense  give  him  any  claim  to  what  would  undoubtedly  be  my  copy- 
right, nor  would  I  be  under  any  obligation  to  employ  him  should  I  want 
another  edition  printed.  The  type  belonged  to  him,  and  he  might  either 
let  it  stand  or  distribute  it,  but  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  set  up 
and  the  right  to  do  as  I  liked  with  the  printed  copies  would  be  mine  and 
mine  only. 

If  instead  of  the  supposed  pamphlets  I  wanted  a  dozen  cabinet  photo- 
graphs, I  should  employ  a  photographer  who  would  make  the  necessary 
negative,  just  as  the  printer  set  up  the  necessary  type,  and  when  they  were 
delivered  and  paid  for  the  cost  of  making  the  negative  would  be  included, 
and  the  transaction  ended,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pamphlet.  The  negative 
was  made  for  his  convenience,  and  the  material  of  which  it  consists  would 
remain  his  property,  so  that  he  may  keep  it  or  destroy  it,  as  he  likes. 
He  may  keep  it  for  his  own  convenience  in  the  hope  that  I  may  want 
another  supply  of  prints,  but  the  right  to  print  from  it  remains  with  me, 
although  I  could  not  print  or  get  prints  from  it  without  his  consent. 


By  Geo.  Comstock  Baker 
WITH    ULIES.  " 
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Thus  far,  it  will  be  evident  that  if  there  is  any  copyright  involved  in 
the  transaction  it  remains  with  the  sitter  and  not  with  the  photographer, 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  pictures  belong  to  him,  to  do  with  them 
whatever  he  pleases .  When,  therefore,  he  hands  one  cf  his  own  prints 
to  a  professional  enlarger,  who  he  believes  will  do  the  work  better  and 
cheaper  than  the  photographer  who  produced  it,  he  as  only  doing  what 
he  is  legally  and  morally  entitled  to  do,  and  it  is  simply  childish  twaddle 
to  talk,  as  John  Wickens  and  those  like  him  do,  about  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  the  people  to  do  what  they  please  with  their  own. 

But  I  am  at  one  with  the  author  in  the  last  sentence  of  his  letter :  "  We 
have  thought  of  it  long  enough,  and  should  now  act."  Yes,  they  should 
act,  but  not  in  the  way  suggested.  A  better  enlargement,  and  with  less 
trouble,  can  be  made  from  the  original  negative  than  from  the  print,  and 
the  photographer  in  possession  of  the  negative  has  the  work  of  enlarging 
half  accomplished.  The  *'  action  "  then  should  take  the  form  of  compe- 
tition. If  one  man  can  make  a  fortune  by  a  method  of  enlarging  which 
includes  the  making  of  a  negative  for  each  picture,  why  should  not  a 
photographer  who  already  has  the  negative  not  be  able  to  at  least  make 
it  pay?  If  the  John  Wikenses  on  both  sides  of  the  water  who  are  ambitious 
to  make  enlargements  will  cease  to  fight  with  shadows  and  show  their 
customers  that  they  can  produce  them  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  profes- 
sional enlargers,  they  will  probably  get  all  of  that  kind  of  work  they 
want;  but  if  they  can't  or  won't,  let  them  cease  from  troubling,  and  make 
up  their  minds  that  the  professional  enlarger  has  come  to  stay. 


Novel  Method  of  Obtaining  Sepia,  Chocolate  and  Red 

Chalk  Tones  by  the  Platinotype  Process,  on 

Cold-Bath   Black  Tone  Paper  * 


BY  A.  PEBBLES  SMITH. 


MANY  practitioners  who,  as  a  matter  of  expediency  or  convenience, 
generally  employ  the  Willis  or  other  ' '  cold  process  "  paper,  occa- 
sionally desire  tones  or  colors  that  the  commercial  article  will  not  give, 
but  rather  than  lay  in  a  supply  of  one  that  does  not  keep  very  well,  are 
content  to  use  the  black  that  is  on  hand,  while  sepia  or  other  warm  color 
would  have  been  preferred. 

After  many  experiments  and  practical  tests  as  to  permanence,  I  can 
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recommend  the  following  method  of  obtaining  the  desired  tones,  and  be- 
lieve the  resulting  image  to  be  an  alloy  of  the  component  metals  and 
other  chemical  compounds,  and  that  although  it  includes  mercury  it  is 
photographically  permanent,  prints  having  remained  unchanged  after 
exposure  to  strong  sunlight  in  a  photographer's  show  case  for  a  whole 
year. 

The  chemicals  required  are  cupric  chloride,  mercuric,  chloride,  lead 
acetate,  potassium  oxalate,  neutral,  liquid  ammonia,  .880,  and  acid 
hydrochloric  ;  all  C.  P. ;  and  stock  solutions  may  be  prepared  as  follows: 

A. 

Potassium  oxalate 4  ounces. 

Water i6  ounces. 

B. 

Cupric  chloride 124  grains. 

Water 8  ounces. 

C. 

Mercuric  chloride i  ounce. 

Water 16  ounces. 

D. 

Lead  acetate 32  grains. 

Water 4  ounces. 

The  water  in  all  cases  should  be  distilled. 

Print  the  ordinary  cold  bath  paper  as  if  for  black  tones  and  makeup 
the  developing  solution  as  follows  :  Into  any  suitable  vessel  to  which 
heat  may  be  applied,  and  on  which  the  material  will  not  act,  a  glass  flask 
or  agate  pot,  for  example,  place  3  ounces  of  A  and  1  ounce  of  B.  Then 
add,  with  vigorous  shaking  or  stirring,  1  ounce  of  C,  and  lastly  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  D,  and  apply  heat  till  the  precipitate  is  dissolved.  This 
may  be  filtered  if  necessary,  and  should  be  heated  to  from  80  to  85  C 
(176  to  185  Fahr.),  or  in  case  of  considerable  under  exposure,  up  to  100  C; 
an  agate  or  enameled  iron  tray  is  convenient  for  the  purpose.  The  prints, 
face  down,  are  rapidly  drawn  through  the  solution,  and  turned  face  up, 
so  that  the  process  of  development  may  be  watched,  and  as  soon  as  it 
has  gone  far  enough  they  are  passed  through  three  changes  of  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  with  long  enough  soaking  between 
each  change  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  iron  salt  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  paper.  This  should  occupy  about  15  minutes,  after  which 
the  prints  must  be  washed  in  water  for  the  same  length  of  time,  then 
passed  through  a  solution  of  ammonia  2  drachms,  water  32  ounces,  and 
finally  washed  for  15  minutes  in  several  changes  of  water. 

It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  over  development,  as  sepia  tones  dry 
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considerably  darker  than  they  appear  while  in  the  solution  ;  and  as  some 
Tarieties  of  paper,  from  insufficient  or  unsuitable  sizing,  have  a  tendency 
to  soften  in  the  hot  solution,  they  should  be  immersed  for  a  few  minutes 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  to  prevent  a  sunk-in  appearance  of  the 
image. 

Warmer  tones  may  be  got  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  mercuric 
salt,  and  a  variety  of  colors  obtained  by  modifications  in  the  developing 
material,  or  by  substituting  for  the  potassium  oxalate  sodium  acetate, 
sodium  phosphate,  or  sodium  potassio-tartrate  (Bochelle  salt),  or  by  com- 
bination of  those  salts. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  paper  from  various  sources  varies  consider- 
ably in  its  behavior,  and  therefore  a  formula  that  gives  just  such  a  color 
as  is  desired  with  one  sample  may  not  do  so  with  another  ;  but  with  the 
foregoing  instructions  as  a  guide  the  photographer  need  have  no  diffi- 
culty after  a  few  experiments  in  producing  any  desired  tone  or  shade. 


Kite  Photography. 

BY   FBED     E.    GOLBUBN. 

r\ESCRIPTIONS  of  the  various  methods  employed  by  aeronauts  and 
^-^  others  to  photograph  from  balloons  and  kites  have  appeared  in  most 
of  the  photographic  journals  and  some  of  the  newspapers,  but  very  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  it  by  amateurs. 

On  seeing  an  account  of  Mr.  Eddy's  experiments  in  a  Boston  news- 
paper, which  told  of  his  sending  up  several  kites  with  cameras  attached 
from  a  position  on  one  of  the  high  buildings  in  that  city,  I  determined  to 
try  what  I  could  do  on  similar  lines,  and  began  by  constructing  kites  of 
various  patterns  or  designs,  and  of  various  sizes,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
what  would  be  best,  and  soon  settled  on  what  is  known  as  the  "  Double 
Malay,"  invented,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Lampson,  of  Portland,  Me.,  as 
being  steadier  than  any  of  the  others,  and  one  of  considerable  size  so  as 
to  easily  carry  the  camera  without  dragging. 

Fig  1  shows  the  kite  in  position  as  it  flies,  with  camera  attached. 
Figs.  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  are  working  drawings,  and  Fig.  7  shows  the  method 
adopted  by  the  author  for  releasing  the  shutter. 

For  the  construction  of  the  kite  six  sticks  or  ribs  are  required,  prefer- 
ably of  good  spruce,  free  from  knots  and  perfectly  straight  in  the  grain. 
One  for  the  back-bone,  A  B,  Figs.  2  and  3,  1  inch  x  )(  inch  x  177  inches. 
Two  for  bows,  R  S,  Fig.  4,  each  1  inch  x  ^  inch  x  S5}i  inches.  Two, 
W  O  and  W  N,  Fig,  5,  each  1  inch  x  J^  x  36  inches,  and  one  O  N,  Fig.  6, 1 
inch  X  ^  X  15  inches. 
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Bagin  by  meaBoring  off  on  the  baok-bone  a  distance  of  16  inchet 
fromB,  and  muk  it  with  a  cross  line,  calling  it  M  ;  then  from  M  a  dis- 
tance of  60  inches,  mark  it  in  the  same  way,  calling  it  E  ;  from  E  a  dis- 
tance of  27  inches,  calling  it  G- ;  from  G'fi  distance  of  16  inches,  calling 
it  L,  from  which  to  A  there  will  be  a  distance  of  60  inches.  Next  take  the 
twobowsticks,  of  85>^  inches  each,  notch  ofiF  the  corners  closeto  the  ends, 
and  string  and  bend  them  like  an  archer's  bow,  as  shown  in  Fig  4,  B  S 
being  the  string  or  rather  wire,  as  fine  annealed  wire  is  in  every  respect 
better  than  twine,  and  should  be  employed  throughout  unless  otherwise 


By  F   G.  Colbmn. 
FIC.    I. — THE    DOUBLE    MALAY     KITE. 

directed  ;  and  the  bend  abould  be  such  that  the  distance  between  the 
wireandT,Fig.  4,  shall  be  exactly  7}4  inches,  making  sure  that  both  bows 
ftre  strung  exactly  alike. 

The  bows  may  now  be  attached  to  the  backbone  in  the  following  way: 
Hake  a  line  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  bows,  just  over  T,  Fig.  4,  and 
pass  the  backbone  between  one  of  them  and  its  string  till  the  line  M  is 
exactly  over  the  line  T  and  lash  or  bind  them  firmly  together.  Pass  the 
other  end  of  the  btwkbone  under  the  string  of  the  other  bow,  bring  L 
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and  T  together,  fastening  in  the  same  way ;  taking  care  that  the 
distances  between  B  C  and  B  D,  and  between  G  F  and  G  E  are  the  same. 
Then,  by  the  fine  wire,  A  H  B,  Fig.  2,  spring  the  backbone  into  a  bow,  A 
V  B,  making  the  distance  between  the  center  of  the  bow  and  the  wire  9 
inches. 

Now  notch  the  ends  of  the  sticks  at  A  F  CB  D  and  K,  Fig.  3,  and  run 
strong  waxed  cord  from  A  around  Q  to  A  and  from  E  around  B  to  E,  as 
you  do  in  an  ordinary  kite,  being  sure  they  are  taut,  and  that  the  dis- 
tance from  E  to  G  is  the  same  as  the  distance  from  E  to  D,  using  the 
same  care  on  ihe  rear  surface. 

The  frame  is  now  ready  for  covering,  and  for  this  purpose  light  but 
tough  cotton  cloth  is  better  than  paper,  but  should  be  given  a  good  coat 
of  shellac  after  the  kite  is  finished,  and  as  it  flies  with  the  convex  side 
down,    or  the  convex  side  of  the  bows  toward  the  wind,  the  covering 


should  be  put  upon  the  lower  side  of  it  as  it  appears  in  Fig.  2.  It  is 
advisable  to  wet  the  cloth  before  putting  it  upon  the  frame,  and  to 
get  it  taut,  so  that  it  will  shrink  perfectly  tight.  The  next  step  is  to 
make  the  support  for  the  camera.  Take  the  two  sticks,  which  are  each 
thirty-six  inches  long,  and  placing  their  flat  sides  together,  lash  them 
together  with  strong  cord  for  five  or  six  inches,  then  straddle  them 
over  the  '*  backbone,"  and  lash  them  firmly  together  again  as  at  Y 
in  Fig.  2  and  Fig.  5,  and  between  the  ends  O  N  put  in  the  stick  that  is 
fifteen  inches  long,  as  a  spreader,  and  fasten  it  on  a  slant  so  that  the 
camera  may  be  placed  at  the  right  angle  to  point  to  the  earth  when  the 
kite  is  in  the  air.  Use  brads  or  screws  for  this.  This  device  answers  a 
triple  purpose.  It  is  a  support  for  the  kite  when  on  the  ground,  in 
just  the  right  position  for  flying,  and  it  is  an  upright  to  which  the  stays 
and  braces  are  fastened,  and  an  excellent  place  for  the  camera. 

The  stays,  of  annealed  wire,  as  stated  before,  are  now  applied,   as 
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shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3  by  the  dotted  lines.  Make  them  as  taut  as  possible, 
and  be  sure  that  every  portion  of  the  staying  and  guying  on  one  side  cor- 
responds with  its  mate  on  the  other  side  in  length,  otherwise  your  kite 
will  be  out  of  shape,  and  will  give  you  very  little  satisfaction  and  a. great 
deal  of  trouble  in  flying. 

The  kite  is  now  ready  for  its  bridle,  for  which  there  are  two  points  of 
attachment,  both  at  the  ''  backbone,"  one  at  M,  and  the  other  at  X  just 
27  inches  from  L,  and  33  inches  from  A. 


V^y^^^: 


r<y-t 


Take  a  strong  X  inch  hemp  rope  and  fasten  one  end  at  M,  and  beginning 
at  about  6K  feet  from  the  fastening  tie  about  a  dozen  loops,  each  about  3 
inches  long  and  6  inches  apart.  Stretch  the  rope  to  its  uttermost,  and 
then  measure  off  20  feet  and  6  inches,  and  fasten  the  end  at  X. 

The  kite  is  now  finished,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  loop  not  far  from 
11  feet  from  M  will  probably  be  the  best  place  to  attach  the  flying  line. 

In  some  winds  the  kite  may  fly  better  with  the  line  attached  to  some 
of  the  other  loops  ;  that  yon  will  have  to  experiment  with  for  yourself. 

If  you  follow  the  directions  carefully,  the  kite  should  fly  steadily  and 
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gracefully  with  the  wind,  and  this  will  have  to  be  done  before  you  can 
photograph  succeafifully,  as  unless  the  kite  be  very  steady  the  picture 
will  be  blurred. 

Do  not  get  discouraged  at  failures,  for  I  made  eleven  before  I  made  a 
success  of  it  The  best  material  for  flying  the  kite  is  common  ''stoye* 
pipe  "  wire  that  may  be  got  at  any  hardware  dealer's.  It  may  seem  as  if 
it  would  be'heavy,  but  it  is  not.  It  is  better  than  twine,  because  twine 
would  stretch  and  break  in  a  very  few  hours,  on  account  of  the  great 
strain  that  it  is  subjected  to.  The  wire  does  not  gather  the  wind  or 
sag  as  the  twine  would  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  "kink*'  the  flying  wire,  for  then  it  would  break  very 
easy.  I  found  that  a  common  garden-hose  reel  was  a  suitable  thing  to 
wind  the  wire  upon,  as  is  shown  in  one  of  the  engravings  ;  but  do  not 
undertake  to  fly  it  alone,  as  it  needs  two  strong  people  to  handle  one 
of  this  size* 

Now  as  to  attaching  the  camera.  Any  one  with  a  little  ingenuity  can 
alter  a  hand  camera  so  as  to  use  it  on  the  kite.  The  camera  that  I  used 
was  the  "  Hawk-£ye,  Jr."  by  the  Blair  Camera  Company,  and  Fig.  7  ex- 
plains itself. 

B  is  the  time  button.  C  is  the  shutter  release  for  instantaneous  expos- 
ures. S  is  the  spring  for  setting  the  shutter.  E  is  the  fuse.  To  release 
the  shutter  move  the  instantaneous  lever  to  the  right ;  around  this  lever 
and  over  the  time  button  B  pass  a  rubber  band.  A,  which  will  bring  the 
lever  C  to  the  extreme  right.  Around  the  lever  C  and  around  the  fuse  E, 
which  is  attached  with  glue  to  a  piece  of  tin  to  protect  the  camera,  and 
around  the  small  screw  that  holds  the  handle,  is  wound  a  piece  of  common 
twine,  F,  tied  tight  enough  to  draw  the  lever  C  to  the  extreme  left. 

The  shutter  is  then  set,  and  the  fuse  lighted  immediately  before  the 
kite  is  sent  up,  and  soon  the  fuse  gets  to  the  twine  and  burns  it  in  two» 
and  the  rubber  band  pulls  the  lever  C  to  the  right,  releasing  the  shutter. 

It  is  best  to  try  this  on  the  ground  and  find  the  length  of  fuse  you 
need  to  give  the  kite 'plenty  of  time  to  get  well  up  in  the  air.  For  fuse 
jou  can  buy  a  few  sticks  of  the  slow-match  that  the  boys  always  buy 
at  '•  Fourth  of  July." 

I  believe  this  is  the  most  interesting  experiment  that  I  have  ever 
made,  photographically,  and  I  hope  it  may  prove  the  same  to  all  of  the 
readers  who  try  it. 

The  half-tone  engraving  of  the  finished  kites  shows  exactly  how  they 
appear  when  ready  to  be  sent  up.  The  smaller  of  the  two  was  first  made, 
but  found  unable  to  carry  the  desired  weight,  and  with  the  larger  one 
was  made  the  bird's-eye  view  of  Barre  that  appears  on  another  page. 
Practically  the  'Mouble  Malay  kite"  is  similar  to  two  of  the  ordinary 
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triangular  achoolboy'B  kitea  with  one  mid-rib,  each  having  a  bow  at  it* 
shoulder,  which,  with  the  bending  of  the  mid-rib,  givea  them  the  desired 
L  form. 


"BARBE,     VT." 

From  an  enlBr«ement.  S  zB;  oHgina]  Hze  at  negative,  3K  iS^. 

Notes. 

pHOTOGRAPHT  IN  NATURAL  COLORS— For  about  four  and  twenty 
*  years  M.  de  Saint-Florent  has  been  trying  to  diecover  a  method  of 
producing  photographs  in  natural  colors  on  paper,  and  recently  brought 
before  the  Soci^t^  Fran9aiBe  the  following  as  being  his  latest  and  most 
promising  process.  A  piece  of  ordinary  commercial  collodion  paper  is 
espoBed  to  sunlight  to  from  80  to  100  seconds,  tilt  it  BHsumes  a  dark  red- 
dish color,  and  then  immersed  for  10  minntes  in  the  following  solution: 

Alcohol 4  ounces. 

Glycerine a  drachms. 

SolutLon  of  iodine  (i  per  cent.)  s  drachms. 

Solution  of  a 


After  immersion  the  paper  is  dried  in  the  dark  and  exposed  under  col- 
ored glass  or  a  colored  transparency  till  the  colors  appear,  probably  an 
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hour  in  sunlight.  It  is  then  fixed  iu  an  8  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo. 
When  first  immersed  in  the  fixing  bath  the  colors  become  brighter,  then 
apparently  fade  to  a  pale  yellow,  at  which  stage  the  print  should  be  well 
washed  and  dried  in  the  sun,  during  which  the  colors  will  resume  their 
original  intensity.  In  the  absence  of  sunlight,  they  may  be  dried  before 
a  hot  fire  with  the  same  result. 

We  have  tried  the  process  several  times  without  getting  a  trace  of  the 
desired  color,  but  give  it  here  in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  readers  may 
be  more  successful. 

Agbttlene  as  a  Standard  Light. — Our  readers  will  remember  that  on 
the  first  appearance  of  acetylene  we  suggested  the  probability  of  its 
being  found  suitable  for  the  long  wished  for  standard  light  by  which 
something  like  uniformity  in  speed-marking  might  be  realized.  Now  we 
see  that  M.  YioUe,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  incandescent  platinum 
unit,  says  that  in  acetylene  we  have  the  means  of  making  a  thoroughly 
efficient  and  practical  standard  light.  He  has  constructed  a  model  lamp, 
in  which  the  acetylene  passes  through  a  conical  opening,  carrying  with  it 
the  necessary  quantity  of  air.  The  lamp  is  placed  in  a  box,  on  one  side 
of  which  is  a  kind  of  iris  diaphragm,  by  which  only  the  desired  number 
of  units  may  be  allowed  to  pass. 

We  hope  this  system  will  soon  be  perfected,  and  that  the  necessary 
apparatus  will  be  cheap  enough  to  enable  every  one  to  ascertain  for  him* 
self  the  speed  of  the  plates  he  uses.  What  a  comfort  it  will  be  when  we 
have  got  rid  ot  all  the  names  and  numbers  by  which  each  maker  in  his 
own  way  seeks  to  convey  to  his  customers  some  idea  of  the  speed  of  his 
plates,  and  in  their  stead  simply  a  few  figures  signifying  a  certain  num- 
ber of  units,  the  numbers  of  each  manufacturer  meaning  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  all  the  rest,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  every  photog- 
rapher can  with  little  trouble  and  less  cost  ascertain  for  himself  how 
far  those  figures  are  correct. 

Intensification. —Although  for  all  ordinary  purposes  the  bichloride 
of  mercury,  followed  by  ferrous  oxalate,  is  an  unexceptional  method  of 
intensification,  there  maybe  cases  in  which  the  following  method,  given 
by  George  Wheeler  in  llie  Pkotogj'aphic  Record,  may  be  employed  with 
advantage,  especially  as  it  is  said  that  even  the  ghost  of  an  image  may 
by  it  be  regularly  built  up  to  printing  density,  and  that  no  preliminary 
washing  is  necessary,  a  simple  rinse  as  the  plate  is  taken  from  the  fixing 
solution  being  all  that  is  required.  Prepare  stock  solution  :  Silver  nitrate 
100  grains,  distilled  water  2  ounces;  when  dissolved  add  ammonium  sul- 
pho-cyanide  240  grains.  This  forms  a  precipitate  which  becomes  dissolved. 
Now  add  distilled  water  to  make  up  to  10  ounces,  when  another  precipi- 
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tate  forms-  To  this  add  of  saturated  hypo  sufficient  to  dissolye  the  pre- 
cipitate, when  the  stock  solution  is  ready  for  use.  To  intensify  take 
stock  solution  1  ounce,  and  add  pyro  3  grains,  sodium  sulphite  12  grains, 
ammonia  6  minims,  ammonium  bromide»  2  grains.  Immerse  negatiTe  and 
rock;  five  to  ten  minutes  is  sufficient  to  produce  density.  More  ammo- 
nia may  be  added  if  greater  density  is  required.     Thoroughly  wash  after. 

AcfcTYLKNB  Society. — Acetylene  is  making  progress.  Long  ago  we  told 
our  readers  that  Italy  had  a  journal  devoted  to  it«  exploitation,  and  now 
we  have  to  record  the  fact  that  France  has  not  only  followed  the  lead, 
but  has  gone  one  better  by  establishing  an  acetylene  society,  devoted  to 
the  study  and  uses  of  calcium  carbide  and  acetylene.  In  noticing  the 
latter  fact  the  Photographic  News  says  :  ''  America  and  the  Continent  are 
certainly  ahead  of  us  (Britain)  in  the  amount  of  attention  bestowed  on 
the  subject."  Where  does  it  get  its  information  regarding  America? 
We  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  of  it. 

Skiooria. — ti[2^  ^^^  ancient  Greeks  must  be  amused  to  look  down  on 
the  way  in  which  their  beautiful  language  is  murdered!  A  *'skigoria" 
is,  according  to  The  Photographic  News,  a  new  way  of  exhibiting  lantern 
slides  "  as  si  tuple  as  opening  a  book  "  It  is  a  kind  of  cabinet,  including 
a  lantern,  screen,  etc.,  always  ready  for  operation,  and  may  be  a  useful 
adjunct  to  the  furnishing  of  a  drawing  room,  club  room  or  school 

Glasgow  ExHrBiTioN. — Readers  anxious  to  maintain  the  reputation  of 
the  country  should  begin  at  once  to  prepare  pictures  fox  a  great  inter- 
national exhibition  to  be  held  in  Glasgow  during  six  weeks,  beginning 
about  September  1st.  It  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic  Assiociation,  and  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Royal  Glasgow  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  than  which  there  could  be 
no  better  place  for  such  an  exhibition. 

That  a  Good  Thing  Gets  to  the  Top  is  abundantly  shown  by  recent 
revelations  in  connection  with  the  Thornton- Pickard  shutter.  Nine  years 
ago  two  comparatively  young  men  designed  and  introduced  a  shutter 
which,  in  virtue  of  its  simplicity,  efficiency  and  certain  other  advantages 
over  most  of  its  competitors,  soon  became  a  general  favorite,  not  only  in 
the  land  of  its  birth  but  all  over  the  world,  wherever  the  camera  is  to  be 
found.  Beginning  in  a  small  way,  their  trade  has  grown  and  gro^n  till 
last  year  it  was  such  as  to  yield  a  profit  of  $41,716,  and  they  found  them- 
selves the  owners  of  a  plant  and  good  will  worth  $300,000.  Nor  is  this 
any  fancy  valuation,  but  the  actual  sum  paid  to  them  by  "  TheThornton- 
Pickard  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.,"  which  has  acquired  the  busi- 
ness     In  addition   to   the  well  known  shutter,  several   other  specialties 
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have  been  made  by  the  firm,  but  the  shutter  has  been  the  mainspring,  so 
that  we  may  well  say  that  h  good  thing  gets  to  the  top. 

Exposure  by  Intuition. — Our  objection  to  the  employment  of  exposure 
meters  or  tables  has  been  based  on  the  fear  that  it  would  prevent  iLoEe 
who  trusted  to  them  from  ever  acquiring  what  we  believe  we  possess, 
and  what  maybe  acquired  by  any  one  through  practice  and  observation  ; 
an  instinctive  knowledge  of  what  shall  be  the  proper  exposure  under  all 
ordinary  circumstances.  The  decision  is  not  come  to  tLrough  examina- 
tion of  the  focusing  screen,  or  consciously  by  an  estimation  of  the  lipht 
at  the  time  or  the  appearance  of  the  subject  to  be  photographed,  but 
seems  to  come  altogether  without  thought  and  just  as  the  hand  is  placed 
on  the  cap  for  its  removal.  We  know  that  this  has  been  taken  by  some 
cum  grano  salis,  and  were  therefore  glad  to  see  it  corroborated  by  two 
well  recognized  authorities  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Photo- 
graphic Club.  Chapman  Jones,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  on  * '  Negative 
Making/'  ridiculed  the  method  of  judging  exposures  by  observing  the 
image  on  the  ground  glass,  in  reply  to  which  Mr.  Fry  said  that  the  lec- 
turer had  drawn  a  wrong  inference.  His  impression  was  that  many 
workers  came  to  a  conclusion  which  could  only  be  rightly  described  as 
intuitive  ;  while  Mr.  Hand  said  that  he  certainly  looked  at  the  ground 
glass  the  last  thing,  but  it  was  to  make  sure  that  everything  was  in  its 
proper  place  ;'as  for  the  exposure,  he  relied  mainly  on  instinct. 

A  New  Fluorescent  Screen. — In  the  Deutsche  Medwochenschrifty  Dr. 
Melckebeke  says  that  by  mixing  solutions  of  ammonium  fluoride  and  ura- 
nium nitrate  a  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed,  having  the  formula,  Ur,, 
O,  -  Pl„  4  NH^  -  Fl,  which,  after  washing  and  drying,  makes  a  fluores- 
cent screen  very  much  brighter  than  barium  platino-cyanide. 


American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange.— The  latest  society  to  join  the  Inter- 
change is  the  "Department  of  Photography  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,"  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  another  set  of  slides,  entitled  the  *'  Brooklyn  and  Colorado"  set  have  been 
placed  in  circuit.  The  affiliated  societies  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Lon- 
don are  getting  up  a  new  set  to  send  to  the  United  States,  and  another  set  by  the 
photographic  societies  in  Prance,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  arrive,  sent  by  Mr.  G. 
Maugin,  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  the  North  of  France.  Never  in 
the  history  of  the  Interchange  has  so  much  activity  been  manifested  as  during  this 
season.  The  manager  has  had  printed  and  distributed  among  the  clubs  special 
postal  cards,  on  which  the  several  representatives  of  the  clubs  report  the  condition  of 
each  set  of  slides,  and  post  the  card  to  the  manager,  who  is  enabled  to  keep  a  card 
record  of  the  location  and  condition  of  the  sets.  Three  clubs  in  one  month,  on  the 
average,  see  one  set  of  slides. 
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BY   WATCHICAN. 

11  ERE  is  another  patent  that,  if  it  is  correctly  described  in  the  BrUish 
*  *  Journal,  is  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written,  far  leas  the 
money  that  was  paid  for  it.  Mr.  Wellington,  who  seems  to  have  intro- 
duced a  very  good  paper  for  negatives,  has  patented  a  method  by  which 
it  may  be  employed  in  the  ordinary  roll  holders,  and  here  it  is  in  a  nut- 
shell :  **  The  claim  is  for  a  hollow  roll  or  spool  upon  which  flexible  pho- 
tographic film  is  wound,  formed  with  an  internally  projecting  rib  or  strip, 
and  of  the  same  material  as  the  photographic  film."  That  is  to  say,  he 
winds  his  film  on  a  cylinder  of  such  a  size  as  to  slip  over  the  wooden  spool 
or  core  on  which,  say«  the  Eastman's  film  has  been  wound,  and  to  prevent 
its  slipping  has  supplied  it  with  the  inside  **  rib  or  strip  **  to  catch  in  the 
longitudinal  groove  in  the  core.  But  the  Blair  Camera  Company  did 
exactly  the  same  thing  several  years  ago,  and  at  this  moment  there  is 
one  of  their  rolls  slipped  on  an  Eastman's  core  in  my  roll  holder. 


*     *     * 


Chapman  Jones,  generally  so  correct  in  all  that  he  writes,  seems  to 
be  out  a  little  on  the  question  of  reflectors.  Speaking  in  Photography  of 
the  employment  of  acetylene  as  an  illuminant  for  the  lantern,  he  says  : 
"  Reflectors  we  find  useless  with  any  flame  such  as  is  in  practical  use,  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  the  flame.  The  field  is  unevenly  illuminated  when  a 
reflector  is  employed,  and  this  we  have  found  of  advantage  only  with  a 
two -wick  oil  lamp  when  a  bright  streak  may  be  brought  upon  the  dark, 
vertical,  wedge-shaped  space  on  the  screen  that  every  one  knows  so  well 
who  has  used  such  lamps.  The  acetylene  flames  as  generally  arranged 
give  a  very  evenly  illuminated  disc,  and  as  a  reflector  gives  only  a  patch 
or  streak  of  light  upon  it,  we  much  prefer  to  do  without  one."  Now  this 
is  only  true  of  reflectors  improperly  employed,  or  of  an  incorrect  degree 
of  curvature.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  my  old  friend,  George  H.  Slight, 
who,  by  the  bye.  has  now  and  then  something  to  say  in  the  Optical  Lantern 
Journal  and  in  The  British,  showed  that  a  reflector  for  lantern  purposes  to 
be  of  real  use  or  benefit  must  be  of  such  a  curve  and  in  such  a  position  rela- 
tive to  the  source  of  light  as  to  reflect  and  converge  the  rays  back  to  that 
source.  In  other  words,  the  light  must  be  in  the  focus  of  the  reflector. 
If  Mr.  Jones  will  try  a  reflector  in  this  way  he  will  change  his  mind. 


* 


Are  the  **  keeping"  qualities  of  English  plates  not  equal  to  those  of 
American  manufacture,  or,  have  we  been  in  *  *  a  fool's  paradise  "  in  believ- 
ing that  the  latter  would  with  ordinary  care  keep  indefinitely  ?  This 
question  has  been  suggested  by  a  statement  in  Photography  by  F.  M.  Sut- 
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cliffe,  whose  words  are  always  *•  words  of  wisdom."  During  a  cold  spell, 
if  the  cold  of  an  English  December  day  can  be  so  called,  his  negatives 
would  not  come  satisfactorily.  * '  There  seemed  to  be  a  veiling  of  fog  all 
over  the  plate,  hardly  strong  enough  to  be  noticeable  after  fixing,  but 
which  seemed  to  make  the  negative  unfit  for  printing  in  platinotype." 
Every  conceivable  cause  was  looked  for  and  eliminated  without  benefit, 
till  *'  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  blame  the  plates."  Those 
were  some  by  one  of  the  best  makers  that  seemed  to  be  unnecessarily 
rapid  for  the  bright  light  of  three  months  ago,  and  were  laid  aside  for 
the  duller  days  of  winter.  Some  of  them,  along  with  several  of  the  faulty 
negatives,  were  sent  to  the  maker  with  the  request  that  they  should  be 
tested,  and  he  received  *'  the  startling  reply  "  to  the  effect  that  the 
plates  had  become  stale  with  age,  and  that  had  they  been  used  within  a 
month  or  two  of  their  receipt  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  complain 
of.  I  have  sometimes  been  disposed  to  envy  our  English  brethren  the 
much  lower  rates  at  which  they  get  their  plates,  but  if  they  begin  to 
deteriorate  within  a  month  or  two  shall  do  so  no  more. 


At  last  we  have  got  a  definition  of  "  absolutely  instantaneous."  It  has 
remained  for  Mr.  Maloni,  a  photographer  in  Ayr,  which  according  to 
Bums 

'*    .    .    .    Ne'er  a  town  surpasses 
For  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses," 

to  make  the  grand  discovery,  and  the  Photographic  Club,  so  says  Photog- 
raphy^ has  been  the  honored  source  of  publication.  The  "  honest "  man 
from  Ayr  has  invented  a  flash-light  apparatus  and  a  flash-light  powder, 
which,  when  used  together,  obviate  the  difficulty  hitherto  found  in  flash- 
light portraitiuTfi — *'  the  blinking  of  the  eyelids  when  the  duration  of  the 
flash  is  long  enough  to  produce  a  good  exposure  " — ^by  making  the  flash 
'*  absolutely  instantaneous,  not  exceeding  one-fiftieth  part  of  a  second," 


The  American  Amateur  Artistic  Competition  Piiotos^rapiis.— These  pictures 
were  displayed  by  the  Camera  Art  Club  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  the  last  days  of 
February.  A  visitor  writes  concerning  it  as  follows  :  "Our  Camera  Art  Club  ex- 
hibition lasted  three  days,  and  was  unexpectedly  successful.  Fully  i,ooo  people  vis- 
ited it,  and  probably  many  more  than  that.  The  American  Amateur  Photographer 
loan  held  the  place  of  honor  and  was  universally  admired."  Any  club  may  have  the 
use  of  these  beautiful  photographs  by  making  application  to  our  associate  editor, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A   Novel  Camera.      ' 

THE  variety  in  shape  and  form  of  miniature  cameras  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  is  something  remarkable.  The 
simple  small  camera  which  ia  the  subject  of  our  illuHtrationa,  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  circular  box  somewhat  smaller  than  a  collar  box,  is  one  of  the 
newest  forms  recently 
introduced.  It  ia  called 
the  "Photake,"  and  is 
very  inexpensive  for  the 
amount  of  work  it  will 
do.  The  camera,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  large 
engraving,  consists  of 
two  metal  boxes,  the  up- 
per one  eliding  over  the 
lowerparttelescopicftlly. 
Th«  lower  part  is  pro- 
vided with  round  metal 
eyes  on  the  interior  hav- 
ing lateral  annular  pro- 
jecting flanges,  between 
which  the  plates  (two 
inches  square)  are  in- 
serted. The  hole  at  the 
center  of  the  eyes  allows 
the  light  from  the  lens 
to  pass  through  between 
two  plates  to  the  rear 
plate.  The  plates  (five 
-    .-  of  them)  are  readily  in- 

serted and  removed  in 

THK  lAMBKA  TAKES    APART    FOR    UJADING.  ,  ,       ■.  i  .  iL 

the  dark  room.  At  the 
bottomj  of  the  lower  half  are  numbers  and  vertical  marks  stamped  on 
the  periphery  to  note  the  position  of  the  plate. 

Underneath  the  lens  aperture  in  the  upper  portion  is  a  slight  mark, 
under  which  the  figures  and  mark  on  the  lower  half  coincide  when  the 
lower  half  is  rotated  to  change  the  position  of  a  plate. 

The  upper  part  contains  two  diverging  light- separating  metal  divi- 
sions, having  flexible  material  on  the  ends,  which  rub  slightly  against 
a   plate    when    the    lower    magazioe     portion    is    revolved.      On    the 
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outfiide  is  a  miniature  lens,  held  in  a  short  tuhe  by  an  annular  screw 
cap. 

To  clean  the  lens  at  any  time,  the  screw  cap  may  be  taken  off  and  the 
lens  dropped  or  pulled  out  and  be  reiidily  polished  off  with  a  handker- 
chief. Behind  the  lene  is  a  simple  spring  sliding  shutter,  following  the 
circle  of  the  box ;  the  release  projection  will  be  seen  directly  under  the 
lens.  To  set  the  shutter,  the  finger  ia  placed  over  the  leaa,  then  the 
release  is  pushed  from  the  center  to  the  left  and  slides  upward  into  the 
notch  at  the  extreme  left  hand  end.  The  exposure  is  made  as  shown  in 
the  lower  engraving,  by  a  slight  pressure  downward,  with  the  index 
finger  of  the  right  hand  on  the  projection.  When  released,  the  spring 
pulU  the  shutter  quickly  to  the  right.  To  make  a  time  eipoanre  the 
release  projection  is  pushed  upward  into  the  middle  notch,  and  the  finger 


removed  from  the  lens.  For  such  exposures  it  is  nciSeseary  to  use  a  dia 
pbragm  in  front  of  the  leas  ;  such  a  diaphragm  cap  will  be  noticed  at- 
the  right  hand  corner  of  the  larger  engraving.  Having  quickly  loaded 
the  lower  magazine  portion,  and  placed  over  it  the  upper  part,  the 
camera,  as  sbovm  in  the  smaller  picture,  is  ready  for  operation.  An  ex- 
posure is  made,  the  lower  part  is  next  revolved  until  No  2  comes  in  poti- 
tioD  under  the  lens,  and  the  process  repeated  until  the  five  plates  have 
been  exposed. 

The  simplicity  of  the  camera,  its  compactness,  the  thorough  protec- 
tion of  its  working  parts,  and  the  facility  and  certainty  with  which  it 
may  be  operated,  make  it  especially  useful  for  beginners,  or  those  who 
know  little  or  nothing  about  photography.— S«>n(yfc  American. 
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A  New  Process  off  Producing  Photographs  in  Colors. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  February  24,  1897,  by  Sir  Henry 
Trueman  Wood,  Secretary,  of  the  society,  on  **Tbe  Production  of  Color  by  Photo- 
graphic Methods,"  he  describes  the  recent  process  invented  by  Dr.  Adrian  Michel 
Dansac  and  Mons.  V.  Chassagne,  and  called  '*Chassagne's  Color  Process,"  as 
follows  : 

"  The  process,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  is  as  follows  :  A  negative  is  taken  on  an 
ordinary  gelatine  plate,  which  has  been  prepared  by  treatment  with  a  solution, 
the  ingredients  of  which  are  unknown.  The  negative  thus  obtained  shows  no  trace 
of  color,  and  appears  in  all  respects  like  any  other  photographic  negative.  From  it 
a  print  is  taken  on  ordinary  albumenized  silver  paper,  which  has  been  treated  with 
the  before-mentioned  solution  ;  or  if  a  transparency  is  desired,  on  a  gelatine  plate 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  that  which  was  used  for  the  negative.  This  print 
shows  no  trace  of  color  either  by  reflected  or  transmitted  light.  The  print  when 
dry  is  washed  over  with  a  solution,  and  is  afterward  treated  successively  with  three 
colored  solutions — blue,  green  and  red — the  operation  being  conducted  in  a  bright 
ight.  As  the  solutions  are  applied,  the  print  gradually  takes  up  its  appropriate 
colors,  the  intermediate  tints  being,  it  is  supposed,  produced  by  a  mixture  or  com- 
bination of  the  three  primaries.  That  a  yellow  color  should  be  producod  by  a  com- 
bination of  what  are  presumably  green  and  red  pigments  is  not  in  accordance  with 
expectation,  for  though  red  light  and  green  light  when  superimposed  produce  yel- 
low, we  do  not  get  yellow  by  mixing  red  and  green  coloring  matters.  Probably  the 
yellow  is  produced  by  the  application  of  a  yellow  dye  mixed  in  the  green  solution^ 
and  not  by  a  combination  of  colors. 

'*  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  process  is  not  one  for  the  direct  reproduction  of  natural 
colors.  It  is  rather  one  for  treating  a  photographic  print  in  such  a  way  that  it 
enables  it,  one  might  say,  to  automatically  paint  itself,  to  take  up  in  the  proper  parts 
the  colors  which  are  required,  rejecting  them  in  the  parts  where  they  are  not  re- 
quired. How  this  is  effected  is  at  present  a  mystery,  and  perhaps  with  the  limited 
amount  of  information  available  it  is  not  worth  while  speculating  upon  it.  How  a 
monochrome  negative  can  confer  on  a  monochrome  print  this  power  of  selective 
absorption  has  yet  to  be  eyplained.  I  can  offer  no  suggestion  on  the  subject.  I  am 
informed  that  a  negative  of  special  character  is  required  to  produce  the  colored 
positives,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

**  The  results  certainly  are  produced,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
good  faith  of  those  who  state  they  were  produced  in  the  manner  described.  Of 
course,  when  we  are  thus  asked  to  accept  facts  without  receiving  an  explanation  of 
them,  we  require,  as  I  sa^d  befere,  very  strong  evidence  that  the  facts  are  genuine. 
Examination  and  experiment,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  gone,  have  thrown  no  doubt 
on  the  statements  made,  and  the  inventor,  I  wish  to  say  most  distinctly,  has  offered 
every  facility  for  inspection  so  long  as  the  secret  of  his  materials  is  respected.  Suf- 
ficient time  has  not  elapsed  for  crucial  tests  to  be  made,  but  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  the  process  will  stand  those  tests  as  well  as  it  has  those  to  which  it  has 
been  submitted. 

**  I  have  myself  seen  the  colors  applied  in  the  way  I  have  described,  t  nd  the 
promised  results  produced.  Mr.  Herbert  Jackson  and  myself,  took  negatives  on 
Mons.  Chassagne's  plates  of  various  test  objects.  Mr.  Jackson  was  afterward  kind 
enough  to  make  some  positives  from  these  plates,  and  neither  negative  nor  positive 


ft 
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was  touched,  or  I  think  seen,  by  Mons.  Chassagne,  until  we  placed  them  in  his  hands 
that  they  might  receive  their  final  treatment.  On  the  application  of  the  coloring 
solutions,  we  saw  that  the  proper  colors  were  produced. 

**  Photographically  the  results  we  obtained  were  very  poor;  the  prints  were 
extremely  thin  and  unsatisfactory,  as  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  nega- 
tives were  taken  on  a  dull,  foggy  day.  Nevertheless  they  showed  a  great  deal 
more  than  traces  of  the  proper  colors.  A  blue  china  vase,  with  a  piece  of  red 
ribbon  tied  round  it,  and  containing  a  bunch  of  flowers,  was  reproduced  with  per- 
fect accuracy,  though  the  image  was  thin  and  faint.  An  Indian  brass  pot  showed 
not  only  the  yellow  color  of  the  brass,  but  also  distinctly  metallic  lustre.  Alto- 
gether I  can  only  t^ay  that  the  results  of  these  experiments,  so  far  as  they  went, 
satisfied  myselff  and  I  think  the  others  who  saw  them,  that  the  results  were  pro- 
duced in  the  manner  described.  Were  it  not  for  tbe  novelty  of  the  process,  and  the 
difiSculty  of  accounting  for  its  results,  it  would  be  accepted  without  hesitation. 
Whatever  hesitation  exists  is,  after  all,  but  a  testimony  to  its  importance. 

**  I  have  been  taken  to  task  by  some  of  my  friends  for  accepting  results  so  re- 
markable without  evidence  more  substantial.  I  can  only  say  that  I  think  any  of 
you  who  saw  the  process  carried  out  would  have  arrived  at  the  conclusions  at  which 
1  arrived.  All  evidence  is  a  contest  of  opposite  improbabilities.  It  seems  to  me 
mere  probable  that  the  colors  were  produced  in  the  manner  stated  than  that  the 
prints  were  first  painted  by  hand,  then  bleached  and  then  tbe  colors  restored  under 
my  eyes  by  the  application  of  some  mordant ;  or  that  the  operator,  who  seemed  to 
be  sluicing  and  dabbing  his  color  all  over  the  print,  was  really  painting  it  on  in  the 
proper  places.  I  can  think  of  no  other  alternative.  Still,  I  freely  admit,  I  shall  my- 
self like  further  proof.  I  look  forward  shortlv  to  being  supplied  with  tbe  material^ 
and  I  shall  not  be  absolutely  happy  until  I  have  myself  produced  something  which — 
however  inferior  it  may  be  to  the  very  beautiful  examples  we  have  here  to-night — 
shall  yet  show  the  colors  of  an  original  subject  taken  by  myself. 

**In  a  secret  process  such  as  this  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  speculate, 
because  it  is  a  waste  of  time  guessing  how  results  are  produced  that  we  may  expect 
to  have  fully  described  to  us  in  a  short  time." 


EDITORIAL. 


Velox  Paper. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  beautiful  insert  that  appears  in  this  number,  "  The 
Fair  Toreador,"  from  a  negative  by  A.  Moreno,  will,  we  think,  satisfy  our  readers 
that,  as  a  printing  method,  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  as  nothing  certainly  is 
simpler,  nothing  so  rapid,  and  nothing  likely  to  be  more  permanent  than  matt  or 
'*  carbon"  Velox  paper.  It  prints  in  about  the  ,Jo  of  the  time  required  for  albumen 
paper,  and  is  fully  developed  in  a  few  seconds;  so  that  photographers  with  very 
-arge  orders  to  execute,  may  be  practically  independent  of  the  state  of  the  light. 
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Velcjx  paper,  like  most  good  things,  has  certain  peculiarities  of  its  own,  in  conse 
quence  of  which,  while  some  photographers  succeed  admirably  at  the  first  trial, 
others,  and  those  frequently  the  most  experienced,  fail,  or  at  least  do  not  succeed  in 
getting  its  beautiful  rich  blacks  and  pure  whites.  Those  accustomed  to  develop 
plates  and  certain  kinds  of  paper  know  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  best  re- 
sults may  be  secured  with  weak  solutions  that  have  been  used  before,  but  with 
Velox  paper  that  is  not  so.  For  it  the  developing  solution  must  be  strong  and  free 
from  oxidation,  so  that  stock  solutions  must  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles  filled  to  the 
cork,  as  if  weak  or  oxidized,  nothing  but  greenish  blacks  can  be  obtained. 

Equally  important  is  the  quantity  of  bromide  that  must  be  added.  Without  it  it 
is  rarely  possible  to  get  other  than  muddy  prints,  or  anything  like  clear,  pure  whites; 
but  a  mere  trace  is  often  all  that  is  necessary,  and  it  is  important  that  not  more  than 
enough  should  be  employed,  as  too  much  is  apt  to  produce  the  greenish  blacks.  The 
general  rule,  according  to  Dr.  Baekeland,  is  to  make  the  developer  strong  and  add 
just  enough  bromide  to  prevent  fog,  and  afterward,  if  it  appears  that  it  can  stand  it, 
it  may  be  diluted  with  water,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  tiie  greenish 
black. 

It  is  important  also  that  the  developed  print  be  transfen'ed  directly  from  the  de- 
veloping to  the  fixing  solution  without  washing,  as  if  put  in  water,  the  weakened 
developer  continues  its  action,  producing  a  different  and  unpleasant  color. 

In  consequence  of  these  peculiarities,  the  more  experienced  photogfsipher  is  les^ 
likely  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  success  with  Velox  paper  than  he  who  has  less 
confidence  in  himself.  The  former  is  apt  to  apply  the  means  and  methods  found  most 
advantageous  in  other  developments,  while  the  latter  adheres  to  the  instructions  given 
by  the  makers,  which  is  the  only  sure  road  to  success.  That  these  instructions  areb.Ah 
ample  and  simple  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful 
prints  sent  to  us  for  criticism  are  on  "carbon  "  Velox,  and  by  amateurs  of  very  lim- 
ited exi>eriencc. 

Our  Pictures. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  photography  at  the  present  lime  is  the  way 
in  which  some  of  our  younger  professional  brethren  are  coming  to  the  front,  ^ith 
an  ambition  far  above  *' chemical  effect*'  and  mere  technique,  and  inducing  ihehiijie 
that  the  days  of  •* photographers'  photography"  and  **  the  usual  thing"  are  passing 

away. 

A  bright  example  of  this  class  from  which  we  expect  so  much  is  Mr.    Hollinger. 
of   Holhnger  &   Rockey.     Curiously  enough,  we  first  hear  of  him  irom  across  the 
water  and  from  that  well-known  master  of  art,  F.   M.   Sutclitfe,    who  spoke  of  bis 
portraits  as  opening  up,  even  to  him,  new  possibilities  in  photographic  portraiture. 
Nor,  judging  from  the  examples  of  his  work  before  us,  is  that  in  any  degree  loo 
high  praise.     In  his  *•  Frosty  But  Kindly,"  which,  we  regret  to  say,  has  lost  much  in 
the  reproduction,  we  have  an  example  of  what  photographic  portraiture  may  and 
should  be ;  a  likenes.s,  but   in  much  more  than  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  tei  ni. 
A  thinking  rather  than  a  "  speaking"  likeness;  as  if  the  artist  possessed  the  powi  rs 
of  evolving  from  the  inner  consciousness  of  his  sitter  the  thoughts  most  suitable  for 
him,  and  then  to  photograph  them;  **  thought  photography  "  in  the  true  sense  o!  the 

term. 

These  observations  apply  equally  to  what  may  be  called  Mr.  Hollinger^s  ordinary 
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work,  as  exempHfied  in  a  portrait  of  one  of  our  intimate  friends.  It  is  almost 
absurdly  simple;  head  and  shoulders  on  a  plain,  almost  white,  background— just  a 
perceptible  shading  toward  the  margin  in  front  and  nothing  more,  and  yet  it  is  such 
a  portrait  as  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  If  it  be  true  that  '*  the  miad  makes 
the  man/*  it  is  no  less  true  that  here,  at  least,  the  mind  makes  the  portrait. 

••  Melancholy,"  by  W.  D.  Searle,  is  a  laudable  effort,  but  hardly  a  success.  There 
is  considerable  room  for  improvement  in  the  expression,  and  even  if  that  were  per- 
fect the  picture  would  be  spoiled  by  the  spotty  background.  A  picture  of  this  kind, 
depending  altogether  on  the  face,  should  have  nothing  so  distracting  behind. 

•'  Young  Girl  with  Lilies,"  by  Geo.  Comstock  Baker,  might  have  been  very- 
much  better.  The  lighting  is  crude,  scattered  and  unsatisfactory,  and  she  is  too 
evidently  sitting  for  her  portrait 

H.  K  Noyes'  *' Departing  Day  "  tells  its  story  admirably,  but  would  have  been 
a  better  composition  without  the  rubbish  in  the  right  foreground,  and  with  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  trimmed  from  the  foreground      It  is  a  good  picture,  however. 

"  The  Dunes  "  by  H.  A.  North,  is  one  of  those  pictures  in  which  so  many  can 
see  nothing,  but  which  are  worth  a  hundred  of  the  merely  topographical  records 
with  which  so  many  are  satisfied.  It  is  a  fine  picture,  the  beauties  of  which  become 
more  and  more  apparent  the  more  it  is  studied. 

Good,  too,  although  t'lere  is  not  so  much  in  it,  is  Floyd  Vail's  •*  Repose,"  and  of 
the  rest  of  the  illustrations  criticisms  will  be  found  in  *'  Our  Portfolio"  in  this  and 
previous  nnmbers. 

Our  Portfolio. 

[Prints  sent  for  criticism  will  be  returned  only  on  requests  accompanied  by 
stamps  for  return  postage  :  andy  unless  otherwise  advised^  we  shalt  consider 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  reproduce  any  of  them  in  the  American  Amateur 
Photographer.] 

A.  Emerine,  Jk.,  sends  in  •*  Expectancy,"  another  beautiful  example  of  home  por- 
traiture. A  lady  in  white  stands  before  a  window,  holding  aside  a  lace  curtain  and 
looking  out,  ais  if  anxi  >usly  expecting  some  one.  Composition  and  light  are  admira- 
ble, and  especially  beautiful  is  the  play  of  light  and  shade  on  dress  and  curtain.  The 
beauty  is  pr.>bably  accentuated  and  halation  prevented  by  the  window  being  of 
stained  glass  and  in  artistic  scrolls  rather  than  the  usual  straight  astragals.  **A 
Rainy  Day"  would  have  been  good,  but  for  one  serious  fault  without  any  cause  for 
it;  the  horiz  m  is  exactly  in  the  middle.  Half  an  inch  from  the  foreground  improves 
it,  makes  it  indeed  a  gotxi  picture.  '•  The  Rippling  Waves"  has  the  same  fault,  and 
it  is  even  more  objectionable,  as  there  can  rarely  be  an  excuse  for  occupying  half 
or  more  of  the  picture  with  water.  Half  an  inch  cut  from  the  foreground  and  a  few 
clouds  printed  in  would  make  this  a  charming  picture.  '•  The  Lighthouse"  is  a  pretty 
little  bit,  and  would  be  better  if  more  carefully  vignetted.  *•  On  the  Sandusky"  and 
'•  Off  for  a  Row,"  although  both  excellent  in  composition, are  both  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  picturesque  by  the  same  grave  fault ;  water  and  sky,  which  together  occupy  by 
far  the  larger  space,  are  simply  white,  and  very  white  paper.  When  our  readers 
see  the  beautiful  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  noticed  in  our  last  issue,  they  will  understand 
why  we  are  .surprised  that  its  author  could  have  produced  those  two. 

F.  HuKNDALL,  bmith^s  Falls,  Ont  ,  sends  a  photograph  of  excellent  technique 
xind  full  of  delicate  detail,  b  >th  outside  and  in.     It  is  not  picturesque  and  was  not 
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Intended  to  be  so.  It  is  simply  a  wood  shed  with  its  natural  surroundings,  saw- 
horse,  axe,  shovel,  etc. ,  and  inside  many  cords  of  wood  cut  to  size  and  piled  or  rather 
built  up,  evidently  by  one  who  knew  his  business.  At  first  one  is  puzzled  to  know 
why  such  technical  skill  should  have  been  expended  on  such  an  uninteresting  sub- 
ject, unless  its  author  wished  to  show  that  he  had  taken  the  advice  in  the  Scottish 
paraphrase  to  emulate  the  ant, 

**  Yet  see  with  what  incessant  cares 
She  for  the  winter's  storm  prepares." 
On  turning  to  the  back  however,  the  raison  d^etre  is  evident:  it  is  a  moonlight 
exposure  of  i  hour,  35  minutes  with  the  moon  at  the  full,  and  an  aperture  of//ii,  and 
the  photograph  in  every  respect  so  perfect  as  to  defy  detection. 

C.  L.  Berry,  Johnstown^  Pa.,  sends  four  prints  from  apparently  fairly  good 
negatives,  but  all  much  too  deeply  printed.  **  A  Dark  Place  on  Paint  Creek,"  and 
**  Peace  "  are  tame  and  without  interest  of  any  kind.  The  subjects  may  have  been 
o^ themselves  impressive,  but  the  prints  do  not  convey  or  indicate  it.  "Nineveh 
Dam  "  is  a  good  subject  photographed  from  the  worst  or  at  least  a  very  objectionable 
point  of  view.  It  includes  material  for  at  least  three  good  pictures,  scattered  all  over  so 
that  the  eye  doesn't  know  on  what  to  rest,  until,  wayward  like,  it  settles  on  the  most 
objectionable  feature,  the  straight  horizontal  line  of  weir  over  which  the  water  flows, 
right  across  the  foreground.  "On  the  Conemaugh"  as  sent  was  fit  only  for  the 
waste  basket,  both  on  account  of  being  much  too  dark,  and  of  faulty  composition, 
incident  to  a  large  space  of  blank  water  in  the  foreground.  The  removal  of  this  by 
cutting  off  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  foreground,  trimming  down  in  fact  from 
7^  X  4>^  to  6^  X  3>^,  and  reducing  it  by  several  shades,  converts  it  into  a  really  fine 
little  picture  which  we  shall  gladly  reproduce  when  we  have  opportunity. 

C.  G.  Moore,  Lisbon,  O. — Both  prints  are  of  good  technique,  but  "Canton 
Bridge  "  could  hardly  have  been  taken  from  a  worse  point  of  view  unless  the  object 
was  to  illustrate  one  of  the  laws  of  perspective.  Never  have  a  large  space  of  bare 
foreground,  and  never  place  the  camera  in  the  middle  of  a  road  or  street  unless  there 
be  a  good  reason  for  it.  "Deserted"  is  very  different;  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a 
picture,  because  it  tells  its  own  story  and  is  full  of  suggestion.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a 
text  for  an  excellent  sermon,  and  yet  it  is  only  an  old  tree,  an  older  house,  once 
doubtless  a  happy  home,  and  a  few  boulders.  But  they  are  beautiful  in  their  sim- 
plicity, and  lines  and  light  are  just  as  they  should  be. 

C.  H.  Wyman,  Burlington,  la.,  sends  what  is  undoubtedly,  by  far,  the  best 
photograph  taken  by  moonlight  that  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  the  "Mississippi 
Bridge,"  Burlington,  and  is  as  perfect  in  every  minute  detail  as  if  exposed  by  an  ex. 
pert  photographer  with  light  of  his  own  choosing. 

E.  S.  Wilson,  Corry,  Pa.,  sends  a  number  of  prints,  none  of  which,  with  one 
exception,  having  any  claim  to  be  pictures.  They  are  just  such  <is  are,  we  regret  to 
say,  turned  out  by  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  present  day  amateur  photographers, 
who  go  about  the  country  firing  off  at  every  seemingly  pretty  bit  without  any  definite 
aim,  apparently  without  any  knowledge  of  certain  essentials  to  picture  making,  the 
result  being  that  objects  of  interest  or  of  no  interest  are  scattered  all  over  the  com- 
position without  relation  or  harmony,  and  while  an  artist  might  in  any  one  of  such 
photographs  see  the  making  of  half  a  dozen  pictures,  the  photographer  has  jumbled 
them  all  together  without  recognizing  one.  Some  of  them  no  doubt  serve  a  purpose 
'  A  Rustic  Pose,"  for  example,   where  we  have  nine  figures,  two  seated  and  the 
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rest  standing  on  and  around  a  huge,  hollow  prostrate  trunk,  and  all  with  one  excep- 
tion staring  at  the  camera.    To]make  matters  worse,  they  are  in  the  midst  of  a  lot  of 
upright  trees,  which  repeat  over  and  over  again  the  upright  lines  of  the  standing  fig- 
ures in  a  way  fatal  to  picturesque  effect.     But  it  is  a  very  good  photograph,  and  the 
likenesses  are  doubtless  excellent,  and  so  interesting  to  those  represented,  and  prob- 
ably their  friends,  but  to  none  else.     "  A  Snap-Shot,"  a  man  firing  a  gun,  has  too 
much  photograph  for  the  small  space  occupied  by  the  object  of  interest     Three  of 
the  six  and  a  half  inches  cut  from  the  right  would  by  concentration  improve  it  Then 
the  figure  should  not  have  been  directly  in  line  with  the  tree;  a  vertical  line  should 
never  rise,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  head  of  a  figure.     It  is  not  easy  to  make  an  uninter. 
esting   picture   of  a    child   and  a  calf,    but   our   correspondent    has    succeeded- 
The    fence  in  the    background  with  its    parallel   horizontal    and   vertical  lines  is 
too    offensive,    and    by    waiting   he    might    have   got    child    and  calf   connected 
in    some    way,     if  only    looking    at    each    other.     "Symptoms    of   Spring"  is  a 
little  better,  but  the  three  figures  should  have  been  grouped  in  some  other  way  than 
in  a  diagonal  line,  and  people  do  not  gather  wild  flowers  with  kid  gloves.    The  ele- 
ments of  a  good  picture  are  here,  but  for  want  of  a  little  thinking  they  have  not  been 
utilized.     "After  the  Bath,"  a  nearly  nude  child  sitting  in  a  basket,  is  a  failure 
caused  by  an  excess  of  incongruous  surroundings.    The  idea  suggested  is  that  the 
child  had  escaped  from  its  nurse  while  being  dressed  and  taken  refuge  in  a  corner  of 
the  drawing  room,  squattingjdownjinaneatwork  basket  surrounded  by  embroidered 
cushions,  a  fancy  banjo,  a  beautifuUyidraped  table  with  a  vase  and  flower,  and  at  its 
foot  a  flower  pot  and  palm.     When|we  succeed  in  drawing  our  eyes  from  the  sur- 
roundings and  notice  the  happy  smile  on  the  child's  face,  we  cannot  help  being  half 
angry  with  Mr.  Wilson  for  not  doing  something  better  with  the  model.     *•  Moonlight 
on  Sandy  Hill "  is  a  puzzle.     The  lower  third  is  a  uniformly  dark  mass  with  slight 
indication  of  trees  on  the  top ;  the  remaining  two-thirds,  an  expanse  of  light  brown 
clouds,  looking  as  if  photographed^ with  the  lens  an  inch  or  so  out  of  focus.    If  printed 
on    a   bluish    paper   or   toned  |to    a   bluish    color  there  might  have  been   some 
indication    of    moonlight,    but     there    is     none    as     it     is.        The     exception 
is  **  A  Quiet  Nook,"  but  the  picnic  would  have  been  better,  and  it  only  misses  being 
a  really  fine  picture  for  two  faults.    A  group  of  five  are  seated  and  lying  at  the  base 
of  a  high  bluff  or  tree-dad  bank  of  a  stream,  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  prostrate 
tree  trunk,  on  which  are  laid  the  wraps  of  the  ladies.     Preparation  for  lunch  is   in 
evidence,  but  although  only  one,  and  unfortunately  the  central  figure,  is  looking  at 
the  camera,  the  whole  group  have  the  unmistakable  appearance  of  '*  sitting  for  their 
portraits."    The  feeling  of  the  repose  of  expectancy  instead  of  the  appearance  of  ac- 
tion, is  so  strong  as  to  prevent  the  belief  that  it  is  natural.    The  other  fault  is  the 
whiteness  of  the  sheet  of  water,  especially  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  margin  of  the 
picture.     White  paper  as  a  representative  of  water,  and  especially  running  water,  is 
always  offensive,  and  in  this  casefespecially  so.    Had  the  group  been  represented  in 
action  instead  of  repose,  and  ^the  white  water  sufi&ciently  darkened,  either  by  local 
reduction  on  the  negative  or  sunning  the  print  in  the  ways  well  known   to   most 
amateurs,  this  would  have  been  a  very  fine  picture,  and  even  as  it  is,  it  is  so  differ- 
ent, and  so  much  better  than  any  of  the  others,  that  but  for  the  name  on  the  back 
we  should  not  have  believed  it  had  been  by  the  same  photographer.    We  shall  repro> 
duce  it  as  a  good  object  lesson. 

Ice  Harvesting."    There  are  two  prints  with  this  title.     In  one  there  are  fifteen 
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figures  scattered  all  over,  all  standing  to  get  their  pictures  taken,  and  eleven  of  them 
staring  at  the  camera.  There  is  no  point  of  special  interest,  no  attempt  at  arrange- 
itfent  and  nothing  to  indicate  snow  or  ioe  but  white  paper.  The  other  is  not  muc'i 
better.  The  gable  end  of,  apparently,  the  ice  house,  and  several  trees  in  the  distance ; 
a  bank  of  snow  without  a  trace  of  detail,  a  few  figures  in  the  middle  distance  and  a 
much  too  large  foreground  of  water  on  which  floats  several  slabs  of  ice  and  shadow^ 
cast  by  house  and  trees.  The  removal  of  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  foreground 
enables  the  eye  to  find  its  way  to  the  figures  who  are  at  work,  and  so  create  a  point 
of  interest,  would  make  this  a  passable  picture. 

Since  writing  the  above  several  pictures  have  come  that  had  been  by  mistake 
sent  to  the  office.  One  is  "After  the  Bath."  mounted  in  optical  contact  on  a  plate 
of  glass.  It  got  smashed,  of  course,  but  we  have  managed  to  cut  it  into  a  panel 
SX  X  2jif ,  and  in  this  form  it  is  so  pretty  that  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

W.  J.  Yeager,  Salem ^  ^.,  in  **  The  Camp,"  has  a  very  good  picture  which  a 
little  more  careful  thought  would  have  made  better.  The  tent  is  rather  an  irregu- 
lar affair,  but  none  the  worse  for  that ;  but  the  composition  would  have  felt  stronger 
had  it  not  been  so  exactly  in  the  center.  Then  the  well  filled  cooking  pot  should 
hardly  have  been  hung  up  until  the  fire  was  kindled  or  at  least  ready  to  be.  and 
surely  a  fiame  and  a  little  smoke  would  have  improved  the  realism  of  the  scene,  as  it 
is  meant  to  be  realistic.  It  was  also  a  mistake  to  allow  the  two  young  men  to  lay 
themselves  down  exactly  in  the  same  position,  only  reversed  One  might  have  been 
as  he  is.  playing  with  the  dog,  but  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  to  have  a  few 
chips  ignited  under  the  pot,  and  the  other  lying  on  his  stomach  blowing  the  flame.  Mr. 
Yeager  will  see  all  this  now,  no  doubt,  and  he  did  not  s(  e  it  before  simply  because  he 
did  not  give  the  subject  sufficient  thought.  Good  pictures,  as  a  rule,  are  not  made  by 
chance,  but  are  the  outcome  of  careful  forethought  and  attention  to  even  small  things. 

D.  M.  Ballow,  West  Mansfield^  Mass,,  in  **  Breaking  Out  the  Road"  selected 
a  good  subject,  but  one  considerably  above  his  ability.  Two  men  and  a  span  of 
oxen  are  ''breaking"  the  road  after  a  heavy  snow  fall;  grouping  and  arrangement 
are  unobjectionable,  but  the  snow,  which  occupies  nearly  half  the  composition,  Ls 
simply  unbroken  white  paper.  Snow  scenes,  properly  treated,  are  beautiful,  but  as 
shade  is  only  possible  with  a  low  sun,  they  must  be  photographed  either  in  the  early 
morning  or  late  afternoon,  and  they  are  best  developed  by  a  solution  very  weak  in 
oxidizer.  Our  best  results  have  been  obtained  with  not  more  than  half  a  grain  of 
pyro  to  the  ounce.  "The  Huskers"  has  the  unusual  fault  of  too  little  foregfround 
and  is  too  deeply  printed,  but  otherwise  it  is  a  good  representation  of  that  depait- 
ment  of  the  work  of  the  farm,  but  can  hardly  be  called  a  picture.  ••  The  Deserted 
Camp  "  is  spotty;  that  is,  the  lights  are  scattered  all  over  the  picture,  but  as  it  is  a 
snowy  landscape  that  might  not  be  objectionable,  but  the  objective  point,  the  hut,  is 
much  too  low  in  the  composition.  At  least  an  inch  more  foreground  is  necessary  to 
make  it  a  pictmre.  '  •  Too  Cold  for  Comfort,"  '  *  Woodchopper's  Camp  "  and  '  *  A  Bend 
in  the  Stream  "  are  subjects  without  interest  of  any  kind,  although  the  first  of  the 
three  shows  how  beautiful  snow  may  be  when  properly  lighted.  Two  and  a  half 
inches  of  either  end  of  this,  however,  makes  a  pretty  picture,  while  the  whole,  with 
the  three-rail  fence  and  bridge  in  parallel  lines  going  horizontally  across  the  middle 
of  the  print, would  ruin  any  composition.  Our  correspondent  should  carefully  study 
some  work  on  composition,  and  apply  the  knowledge  thereby  gained  to  the  selection 
of  his  subjects. 
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W.  H.  Roberts.— Since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Scott's  moonlight  picture  in  our 
December  ntmiber  there  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  run  on  that  class  of  work.  Mr. 
Roberts  sends  two  very  good  examples,  pictures  of  a  pretty  home  and  surround- 
ings, with  snow  on  the  ground,  one  with  full  moon,  aperture  //i6,  exposed  three 
hours,  the  other  with  moon  nearly  full,  //ii,  exposure  an  hour  and  three-quarters. 
Both  are  good,  and  sufficiently  like  ordinary  daylight  exposures  to  deceive  the  elect. 
The  one  at  //ii  is  much  the  better  of  the  two,  as  there  is  detail  in  the  snow;  that  is, 
well  marked  lights  and  shadows.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  development 
of  snow  views,  or  subjects  with  strong  contrasts,  the  oxidizer  should  be  kept  well 
down. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Hanna  sends  ''The  Mississippi  Boat  Sidney*"  a  snap-shot  at  a  big 
boat  at  La  Crosse  landing,  with  stevedores  going  and  coming  across  the  gang  plank. 
The  boat  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  the  photograph,  the  wheel  house  being  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  the  funnels  and  mast  away  up  and  out  altogether.  The 
only  good  feature  is  the  way  in  which  the  dark  line  in  the  foregfround  leads  to  the 
gangway,  the  only  point  of  interest  Such  a  photograph  would  have  value  in  the 
long,  long  ago,  as  showing  the  passibility  of  rapid  work,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is 
of  no  general  interest,  and  is  really  a  waste  of  material. 

F.  E.  Foster,  Iowa  Fai/s,  continues  his  aspirations  in  the  right  direction,  but 
with  hardly  as  much  success  as  was  shown  by  his  last  contribution.  '•  Early  Spring" 
is  of  excellent  technique  but  faulty  composition.  A  straight  horizontal  line  of  a 
bridge  with  trees  starting  from  each  end  and  nearly  meeting  at  the  top,  forms  a 
mechanical  looking  triangle,  supported  by  a  much  too  large  and  uninteresting  fore- 
ground. This  is  a  good  example  of  how  a  mechanical  observance  of  the  canons  of 
art  may  result  in  a  very  mechanical  photograph.  In  **  Looking  for  Papa,"  a  gate  of 
ten  vertical  and  three  horizontal  lines  occupies  nearly  the  whole  space  from  left  to 
right,  and  over  two-thirds  from  top  to  bottom,  and  a  boy  stands  behind  it  looking 
toward  the  camera.  The  repetition  of  lines  on  such  a  scale  puts  anything  like  pictur* 
esque  effect  out  of  the  question.  **  When  the  Circus  Comes  to  Town,"  seems  to  have 
been  printed  from  a  too  weak  negative,  and  to  indicate  the  employment  of  a  lens  of 
much  too  short  focus  for  the  purpose.  The  large  bare  foregfround,  and  high  horizon, 
up  to  within  an  inch  from  the  top,  conveys  an  idea  that  the  procession  is  coming 
down  a  steep  hill.  An  inch  and  an  eighth  cut  from  the  foreground  would  improve  itf 
and  if  the  lens  had  been  raised  so  as  to  place  the  objects  in  that  position  it  would 
have  been  better.  **  Autumn  Woods  "  is  better,  and  would  have  been  much  more  so 
if  the  cow  had  not  been  so  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  picture.  But  there  is  not  suf. 
fident  interest  in  the  composition  to  make  it  a  picture.  "Solitaire,"  ••Taters 
for  Dinner,"  and  "Stolen  Sweets,"  are  all  good  subjects  with  one  fault  in  common ;  the 
absence  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  figures,  and  in  the  latter  two  repose  rather  than  ac- 
tion is  indicated,  conveying  unmistakably  the  knowledge  of  the  models  that  they 
were  being  photographed.  This  latter  fault  is  even  more  pronounced  in  ••  Shearing 
Time,"  which,  if  the  shearer  had  been  at  his  work  instead  of  staring  at  the  camera, 
would  have  been  a  very  good  picture.  "  Sliding  on  the  Cellar  Door  "  we  had  before 
and  noticed  in  our  October  number.  Mr.  Foster  has  chosen  one  of  the  most  difficult 
branches  of  photography,  and  will  deserve  all  the  more  credit  when  he  has  achieved 
success.  But  much  depends  on  the  models,  and  his  first  step  should  be  to  train  them 
thoroughly. 
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AVe  may  also  say  that  the  incoDgrous  and  th«  umlikely  should  be  avoided.  In 
"  Solitaire"  we  have  a  lady  represented  as  having  fallen  asleep  over  that  peculiar 
game,  while  a  child  sits  near  her  on  a  little  chair.  Now,  we  have  had  considerable 
experience  with  children,  but  never  knew  one  whose  chattering,  under  the  circum- 
stances, wouldn't  have  effectually  prevented  that  sleep. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  ,  San  Francisco,  sends  three  dozen  prints,  evidently  hand  camera 
work,  part  of  the  result  of  a  recent  tour.  They  include  views  on  the  Thames,  in 
Dieppe,  Stuttgart,  Buda-Pesth,  Vienna,  etc..  and  so  interesting  that  we  cannot  help 
saying  again  what  we  have  so  often  said,  that  it  is  a  pity  that  those  who  are  privi- 
leged to  make  such  trips  do  not  more  generally  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  working  and  limitations  of  the  hand  camera  before  they  start  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  are  simply  the  ordinary  photographic  memoranda,  although  there  is 
hardly  one  that  might  not  have  been  made  a  picture.  Some  include  too  much,  others 
take  in  too  little ;  the  camera  is  now  pointed  too  high  and  then  too  low,  and  often, 
very  often,  so  far  off  the  level  as  to  incline  the  horizon  from  7®  to  13^.  One  of  the 
exceptions  is  apparently  a  market  place  in  Stuttgart,  and  it  is  in  every  sense  a  fine 
picture.  Two  views  in  Buda-Pesth  are  almost  as  fine  when  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
have  been  cut  from  the  foreground,  but  as  tbey  are  the  large  expanse  of  water  and 
reflections  is  offensive.  **  On  the  Beach  at  Dieppe"  is  an  ideal  subject,  and  but  for 
two  faults  would  have  been  not  only  the  best  of  the  lot,  but  a  picture  perfect  ineom- 
position  and  in  all  good  qualities.  The  faults  are  insufficient  development  of  the 
negative,  which  may  be  remedied  to  a  certain  extent  by  intensification,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  camera  being  off  the  level  the  horizon  is  at  an  angle  of  over  9^,  a 
fault  fatal  to  a  marine  view. 

Frank  J.  North's,  N.  Fenton,  **  Silver  Lake  Farm,"  is  a  topographical  photo- 
graph, perfect  in  technique,  but  of  no  pictorial  value,  although  it  includes  matter  for 
half  a  dozen  beautiful  pictures.  The  portrait  of  the  dog  is  very  fine,  but  spoiled  by 
the  dominating  repetition  of  lines  in  the  background. 

John  A.  Grant,  Cornwall^  Onf,,  sends  a  lot  of  very  excellent  work.  **  Brush- 
ing Up  "  is  a  charming  picture  of  a  child  before  a  large  mirror  in  which  she  is  re- 
flected, brushing  her  hair.  In  this  we  have  all  the  essentials  of  a  fine  picture  just 
as  they  ought  to  be.  *' What  Shall  I  Say?"  is  in  every  respect  as  good.  A  girl 
sits  at  her  desk,  pen  in  hand,  with  the  end  resting  on  her  lip,  in  deep  thought 
as  to  what  she  shall  write.  "  Back  from  the  Marshes,"  is  suggestive,  but  we  think 
would  have  been  even  more  so.  and  much  better,  without  the  upper  dark  parts,  in- 
tended to  be  distant  darks.  "Dead  Easy,"  a  sportsman  in  the  act  of  firing  at  a 
squirrel  high  up  on  the  branch  of  a  tree.  If  the  squirrel  was  there  by  accident,  it  was 
indeed  a  wonder,  as  every  line  in  the  composition  is  just  where  an  artist  would  have 
placed  it.  "  Cooling  Off"  and  "  Cornwall  Island  Cattle  "  are  each  fine,  with  beauti- 
ful clouds  and  picturesquely  grouped  cattle.  *  *  Entrance  to  Lagoon  "  is  also,  or 
rather  would  be,  a  very  fine  picture  if  an  inch  was  cut  from  the  foreground.  As  it  is, 
the  water  has  a  little  the  appearance  of  being  an  inclined  plane.  "  Gathering  Crab 
Apples,"  a  girl  on  the  ground  holding  up  her  apron,  into  which  another  on  the  top 
of  a  step  ladder  under  a  tree  is  gathering  and  throwing  the  apples,  is  a  beautiful 
composition  with  only  one  fault ;  the  gfirls  are  both  in  white.  The  two  equal  and 
equally  prominent  high  lights  weakens  the  effect.  They  should  have  been  contrasted. 
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Letters  to  the  Editors. 

New  York,  Feb.  24,  1897. 
Dear  Sirs: 

Will  you  pardon  me  for  quoting  from  an  article  of  mine  entitled  '*  The  Law  of 
Privacy,"  in  January,  1897,  number  of  The  American  Amateur'Photographer,  which 
excerpt  was  itself  borrowed  from  a  previous  article  by  me  in  the  April,  1894,  numbe^ 
ofithe  same  magazine? 

"  The  foregoing  leads  me  to  suggest  that  while  the  indidvidual  is  an  insoluble 
puzzle,  in  the  aggregate  he  becomes  a  mathematical  certainty. 

**  You  can,  for  example,  never  foretell  what  any  man  will  do,  but  you  can  say  with 
precision  what  an  average  number  of  men  will  bring  about. 

**  Individuals  vary,  percentages  remain  constant. 

•'In  twenty  years  from  now  the  percentage  of  decisions  relative  to  the  'Rights  of 
Privacy  *  will  be  vastly  different  from  the  trend  of  our  present  decisions." 

TheJ  reason  why  I  deem  it  worth  while  to  quote  myself,  is  the  introduction  on 
February  23,  1807  in  the  New  York  Legislature,  of  **A  Bill  Against  Printing 
Portraits." 

The  purposes  of  the  Act  are  to  protect  citizens  who  are  compelled  to  appear  in 
public  places,  witnesses  in  courts  and  before  other  tribunals  where  the  public  is  to 
be  benefited,  from  being  held  up  to  ridicule  or  pictorial  comment. 

The  Bill  is  intended  to  prevent  or  punish  all  sorts  of  unwarranted  and  almost 
criminal  liberties  which  have  been  taken  with  reputable  persons,  and  who  have  now 
absolutely  no  redress. 

It  is  intended  to  put  an  end  to  pictures  in  which  reputable  people — men  and  wo- 
men—have been  portrayed  in  newspapers  and  other  publications  in  embarrassing 
and  Uncomplimentary  attitudes,  or  side  by  side  with  the  debased,  the  criminal  and 
the  degenerate^* 

•*  Section  i. — No  person,  firm,  partnership,  corporation,  or  voluntary  association 
shall  print  or  publish  in  any  newspaper,  periodical,  magazine,  pamphlet,  or  book, 
anylportrait  or  alleged  portrait  of  any  person  or  individual  living  in  this  State,  with- 
out first  having  obtained  his  or  her  written  consent  to  such  printing  or  publication. 

*'  Sec.  2. — The  printing  or  publishing  of  the  portrait  or  alleged  portrait  of  such  per- 
son or  individual  without  such  consent  in  writing  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000,  and  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
one  year. 

*'Sec.  3. — This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately." 

I  hope  the  bill  will  pass.  I  believe  it  will,  if  not  now,  then  later.  I  feel  assured, 
however,  that  much  eloquence  and  ink  of  the  lurid  kind  will  be  poured  out  by  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  to  show  that  it  is  unconstitutional ;  that  it  interferes  with  the 
liberty  of  the  press. 

Perhaps  the  reply  to  this  answer  is  that  citizens  have  certain  rights  which  the 
press  should  be  compelled  to  respect. 

We  are  living  in  1897.  Men's  rights  are  no  longer  a  dream,  men's  wrongs  no 
longer  a  phrase. 

Progress  is  not  an  accident  but  a  necessity.  Civilization  and  culture  are  not  arti- 
ficial, but  a  part  of  Nature,  intended  to  draw  us  ever  nearer  to  a  sense  of  what  is  be- 
coming and  in  accordance  with  the  unities. 
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And  it  is  in  accord  with  the  unities  that  a  private  citizen,  not  accused  of  crime 
who  desires  privacy,  shall  have  his  of  her  wishes  respected. 

The  ''average  number  of  men  will  bring  about*'  a  change  of  present  conditions 
in  the  so-called  new  journalism  in  a  shorter  time  than  predicted. 

Respectfully,  William  Georgi  Opprnhbim. 
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Becker's  Photo.  Mailer. — We  have  received  a  sample  of  this  very  neat  and  con 
venient  wrapper,  by  which  from  one  to  three  cabinets  may  be  safely  sent  through  the 
Post  Office  for  i  cent,  and  which  the  recipient  may  use  as  a  stand  or  screen  for  their 
display.  The  photographs  are  held  separately  by  clamps,  and  as  they  cost  only  a 
dollar  a  hundred,  we  shotdd  think  every  amateur  who  wants  to  send  pictures  to  his 
friends  would  keep  them  on  hand. 

The  Bulla  rd  Magazine  Camera. — We  have  received  a  neatly  got  up  booklet  con- 
taining an  illustrated  description  of  this  new  candidate  for  public  favor,  which  seems 
to  be  an  ideal  hand  camera  carrying  eighteen  plates,  and  of  such  simplicity  as  to 
work  unerringly.  We  hope  shortly  to  put  it  to  the  practical  test  of  bard  work,  and 
shall  have  pleasure  in  reporting  the  result. 

The  Actinic  Platino  Company  also  send  a  booklet  describing  a  new  preparation 
of  platinum,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  print  directly  on  the  mounts.  It  contains  full 
directions  for  the  use  of  the  preparation,  but  as  the  system  is  so  different  from  any 
hitherto  employed,  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  more  confidently  after  giving  it  a 
thorough  trial. 

Catalogue  of  the  Topeka  Exhibition. — From  this,  which  has  b^n  kindly  sent 
to  us,  we  learn  several  things  that  it  would  be  well  for  societies  and  clubs  generally 
to  know.  The  get  up  of  the  catalogue  itself  affords  ample  evidence  of  the  good  taste 
of  all  concerned.  It  is  severely  plain  and  beautifully  neat,  and  not  disfigured,  as  too 
many  are,  by  advertisements  interleaved  or  otherwise.  Then,  from  the  preface  we 
learn  that  the  members  of  the  Topeka  Camera  Club  have  shown  a  degree  of  aceal  and 
energy  rarely  equalled.  Organized  in  the  home  of  one  of  them,  towards  the  end  of 
1894,  it  was  able  in  the  following  February  to  hold  an  exhibition,  which,  in  spite  of 
a  terrific  snow  storm,  was  a  popular  success,  and  by  the  beginning  of  December,  in 
the  same  year,  it  was  occupying  its  own  club  rooms  with  the  necessary  conveniences. 
A  month  later,  January,  1896,  it  held  its  second  exhibition,  which,  wonderful  to  tell* 
was  not  only  artistically  but  also  financially  successful.  And  now  this  catalogue 
shows  that  just  two  years  and  four  months  after  its  organization  it  has  been  able  to 
hold  a  third  exhibition  that  would  be  a  credit  to  clubs  of  greater  age  and  higher 
pretentions. 

A  reduction  in  price  of  the  famous  Collinear  lenses  has  recently  taken  place,  and 
the  agents  for  these  lenses,  Messrs.  Benjamin  French  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  have 
notified  us  that  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  the  Collinear  lens  has  enabled  the 
makers,  Voigtlander  A  Son,  to  lower  the  price.  A  descriptive  and  revised  circular  • 
with  new  prices,  can  be  had  by  application  to  the  American  agents,  Benjamin  French 
&Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Gilson  Adjustable  Album. — li  photographs  are  worth  taking  they  are  wortU 
preserving  and  being  shown  to  the  best  advanti^e.  For  these  purposes  we  have  seen 
nothing  at  all  equal  to  the  Gilson  Adjus'^able  Album,  a  beautitul  specimen  of  which 
has  been  sent  to  ns.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  flexible  back,  which  slides 
under  the  back  cover,  the  book  is  equally  peifect  whether  it  contains  one  leaf  or  fifty ; 
and  the  leaves,  which  are  of  stiff  board  of  excellent  quality,  may,  by  simply  untying 
a  silk  cord,  be  added  to,  removed,  or  rearranged  ;  while  they  are  so  inexpensive  that 
without  any  considerable  outlay  one  may  have  an  album  for  each  class  of  subjects, 
always  complete,  yet  always  ready  for  additional  pictures. 

They  are  made  in  sizes  from  4^  x  5>^  to  11  x  14  inches,  and  bound  in  cloth,  half 
leather,  and  full  leather,  a  fine  grained  seal;  with  '* Photographs"  stamped  in 
gold  on  the  upper  left,  leaving  the  center  for  the  name  of  the  collector  or  coUci'tion. 
Each  album  contains  a  dozen  leaves — white,  gray,  or  '*gray  squeegee  ;"  and  addi- 
tional leaves,  either  plain  or  with  openings  of  various  sizes,  from  pocket  Kodak 
upwards,  are  supplied  at  very  moderate  prices. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  preserve  and  display  their  pictures  to  the  best 
advantage  should  send  for  circulars. 
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The  Camera  Club*— During  the  month  of  February  the  club  has  had  very  little 
of  scientific  interest  brought  before  it.  On  February  3rd,  at  the  rooms,  113  West 
Thirty-eighth  street,  Mr.  Leo  D.  Weil  delivered  a  lecture  and  demonstrated  his  results 
on"  Home  and  Genre  Photography,*'  including  non-studio  portraiture,  which  was 
very  interesting.  The  regular  monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday,  February  9th,  was  de- 
voted to  an  illustrated  lecture  on  ••  Recent  Excavations  in  Egypt,"  by  Prof.  Albert  S- 
Bickmore,  and  was  most  entertaining  and  instructive.  He  gave  glimpses  of  the 
interior  of  the  old  temples  located  along  the  Nile,  that  were  surprisingly  beautiful  in 
color  and  effect,  judging  from  the  stock  of  photographs  ordinarily  seen  of  those 
places.  1  he  slides  had  been  colored  by  Prof.  D.  L.  Elmendorf,  to  accord  with  the 
colors  as  observed  in  the  temples,  and  were  very  unique  and  effective.  Prof.  Bick- 
more is  an  entertaining  lecturer,  and  deserves  the  popularity  he  enjoys  at  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  where  he  lectures  every  week  to  the  teachers  of  New  York  City. 
The  club  has  changed  the  screen  from  the  front  of  the  stage  to  the  rear,  placing  it  at 
a  slight  angle  to  the  audience,  while  the  lantern  is  located  at  the  left  of  the  front  of 
the  stage,  projecting  the  image  upon  the  screen.  It  appears  to  be  quite  an  improve- 
ment over  the  old  way,  as  the  pictures  are  much  larger.  The  cramped  space  for 
seats  in  the  hall,  owing  to  lockers,  cases,  etc.  on  each  side,  limits  materially  its  seat- 
ing capacity.  A  business  meeting  was  held  after  the  lecture,  and  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Prof.  Bickmore;  the  proposition  to  have  an  international 
salon  exhibition  in  New  York  was  considered,  and  favorable  action  taken. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Photoztnphy,— Annua/  Silver  Medal  Competition 
for  Prints  and  Slides. — The  annual  exhibition  was  held  earlier  this  year  than 
usual  in  the  main  room  of  the  Academy,  177  Montague  street,  Brooklyn,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  February  26  and  27.  The  requirements  were  that  members  should 
submit  either  one  set  of  six  prints  or  slides;  one  each  in  the  following  classes:  (A) 
Landscapes,  with  or  without  figures  or  water  (figures  or  water  to  be  strictly  inci- 
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dental).  (B)  Marines.  Water  horizon  must  occupy  at  least  one-third  the  picture, 
with  or  without  incidental  figures  or  boats,  etc.  (C)  Portraits  or  groups,  with  or 
without  landscape  or  interior  accessories  (groups  not  to  exceed  three  fig^ures,  as 
portraiture  is  main  object).  (D)  Architecture  or  interiors,  with  or  without  inciden- 
tal figfures.  (E)  Life  of  all  kinds ;  street  scenes,  animals,  studies  of  motion  of  every 
kind.    (F)  Inanimate  objects;  fruits,  flowers,  bric-a-brac.  etc.  (still  life). 

Each  active  member  is  entitled  to  one  vote  on  each  set,  the  marking  to  be  done 
on  a  scale  of  ten  points  for  each  print  or  slide,  making  a  possible  total  of  sixty  for  a 
set. 

Ten  blue  ribbons  were  awarded  to  pictures  not  in  the  arts.  Between  200  and  300 
prints  were  sent,  including  several  sets,  together  with  quite  a  collection  of  slides- 
Among  the  blue  ribboned  pictures  was  one  of  particular  technical  merit,  a  group  of 
insect  eggs,  very  artistically  arranged,  enlarged  250  times,  by  A.  W.  Roovers. 
Another,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Vanderveer,  6>^  x  8>i.  ot  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  was  an 
excellent  specimen  of  architectural  photography.  He  also  had  a  very  clear  picture 
of  a  man  milking  a  cow  in  the  street  The  lighting  was  faulty,  and  the  building  on 
the  left  was  a  disturbing  element. 

The  President,  Mr.  A.  A.  (joubert,  received  a  blue  ribbon  for  his  portrait  study 
of  a  profile  of  a  flaxen-haired  girl,  showing  proper  lighting  and  good  technique. 
E.  Mollenhagen  was  represented  by  two  interesting  landscape  studies.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Winteringham  had  a  very  pretty^flower  study  of  roses  and  small  flowers  intertwined 
with  quite  an  appropriate  background.  He  also  had  a  technically  perfect  view  of  a 
barge  aground  or  ashore  off  Shmnecock,  Long  Island.  Mr.  Starks  W.  Lewis  received 
a  blue  ribbon  for  a  very  clever  photograph|of  lilies  of  the  valley,  which  was  still  better 
rendered  in  his]slideof  the  same  subject.  The  silver  medal  for  the  best  set  of  six  slides 
was  awarded  to  him,  and  included  besides  the  flower  picture,  rock  scenery,  a  view 
on  the  ocean,  portrait  of  a  girl  standing  in  a  doorway,  views  of  the  World's  Fair 
buildings  and  a  trolley  car  in  motion  for  street  life. 

Mr.  H.  B.  FuUerton  was  given  two  blue  ribbons,  one  of  a  girl  in  a  bicycle  cos- 
tume in  a  sitting  position  on  a  grass  lawn,  presumingly  in  bloomer  bicycle  costume, 
entitled  ••  Rosalind,"  and  the  other  of  orchids  supported  in  glass  vase.  The  tech- 
nique in  both  cases  was  well  rendered. 

The  set  of  six  prints  on  which  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  was  that  contributed 
by  Mr.  William  Arnold.  It  was  not  a'striking  set  and  though  the  technical  quality 
averaged  well,  the  pictures  were  few :  the  most  attractive  was  a  marine  ol  a  schooner 
yacht  under  full  sail  in  a  good  breeze.  Was  well  lighted  and  arranged,  clouds  en- 
hancing the  naturalistic  effect. 

Dr.  John  Merritt  had  a  well  executed  portrait  of  a  gentlemen  in  Spanish 
costume,  printed  in  platinum.  Was  nicely  lighted  and  well  posed.  Mr.  Frank  La- 
Mana  exhibited  a  few  prints  not  quite  equal  to  his  usual  skill,  one,  however,  of  a 
'*  Street  Scene  in  Holland,*'  was  attractive  and  nicely  done.  A  blue  ribboned  pic- 
ture, copy  of  a  painting  of  a  portrait  enlarged  from  a  4  x  5  negative  to  8  x  10,  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Morrison,  exemplified  good  technique.  Mr.  C.  M.  Trowbridge  exhibited 
among  his  prints  a  picturesque  landscape  broken  by  a  pretty  brook  passing  through  it, 
also  a  portrait  study  of  merit.  Mr.  F.  B.  Mills  had,  neatly  framed,  quite  an  artistic 
little  picture,  3  x  4  in  size,  being  a  view  out  on  the  ocean,  showing  a  passing  steamer 
in  the  distance,  and  the  air  full  of  sea  gulls  flying  about  near  the  shore,  with  a  back- 
ground of  a  cloudy  sky. 

The  general  good  average  of  slide  work  for   which  the  Academy  is  ngted  was 
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fully  maintained,  and  the  interest  shown  in  this  branch  is  well  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  twenty-three  sets  of  slides,  six  in  a  set,  were  submitted  by  eighteen 
different  members.  The  members  evidently  take  genuine  interest  in  slide  making, 
and  set  a  good  example  to  the  older  societies  lacking  in  this  respect.  Before  the 
first  evening  of  the  exhibition  the  members  assembled  and  voted  the  respective  blue 
ribbons  and  medals. 

The  membership  is  about  eighty,  and  many  enjoy  photo  outings  on  the  bicycle. 
There  is  a  photo  bicycle  contingent  who  frequently  meet  on  Saturday  afternoons  or 
holidays,  and  take  trips  to  various  parts  of  Long  Island,  not  far  from  Brooklyn. 
The  social  element  greatly  predominates,  and  makes  the  outings  very  pleasant.  The 
President  of  the  Academy  is  Mr.  August  A.  Goubert ;  the  Secretary,  Mr.  William 
Arnold  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  T.  Wintringham.  The  chairman  of  the  Exhibition 
Committee  was  William  Dudley,  and  the  other  members  were  Prank  La  Mana  and 
H.  B.  Fullerton. 

A  New  Camera  Club  in  San  Jose,  Cal.>-At  San  Jose,  Cal.,  a  meeting  of 
amateurs  was  called  for  the  17th  of  last  November,  to  meet  in  the  law  offices  of  C.  E. 
Goodsell  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  club. 

The  attendance  was  much  larger  than  was  expected,  and  constitution  and  by-laws* 
similar  to  those  of  the  California  Camera  Club,  were  adopted.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  secure  club  rooms  and  the  meeting  adjourned  for  one  week,  at  which  time 
officers  were  elected  for  1897  as  follows:  Geo.  C.  Meeker,  President ;  M.  R.  Gibson, 
First  Vice-President;  A.  Schoenheit,  Second  Vice-President;  James  Gaily,  Secre- 
tary; C.  E.  Goodsell,  Corresponding  Secretary,  address  Bank  of  San  Jose  Building; 
R.  E.  Collins,  Jr.,  Treasurer;  C.  E.  Bried,  Librarian. 

The  membership  of  the  club  is  now  about  seventy-five  and  is  still  increasing. 
Monthly  meetings  are  to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month,  and  at  each 
meeting  there  will  be  arranged  lectures  or  exhibitions  of  some  kind. 

A  fine  suite  of  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  in  the  Safe  Deposit  Block,  in  which  the 
light  is  unusually  good.  The  dark  rooms  and  printing  rooms  are  superior  to  any  in 
San  Jose,  and  the  reading  room  will  be  provided  with  all  the  leading  photographic 
periodicals. 

Last  Tuesday  evening,  January  5th,  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  club 
rooms,  and  brought  out  about  fifty  members,  who  made  the  opening  meeting  an  en- 
thusiastic one.  After  the  routine  of  business  was  transacted,  the  Lantern  and  Slide 
Committee  took  charge  and  conducted  a  highly  entertaining  exhibition.  About 
seventy-five  views  were  thrown  upon  the  screen.  The  slides  embraced  scenes  in  and 
about  San  Jose  and  throughout  the  State  generally,  that  had  been  made  by  various 
members  of  the  club.  Questions  and  friendly  criticisms  brought  out  much  valuable 
information,  and  made  the  affair  a  source  of  profit  as  well  as  a  delightful  entertain- 
ment. 

Preparatioiis  are  being  made  for  a  public  print  exhibit  on  April  6th,  the  advertis- 
ing posters  for  which  will  be  selected  by  competitive  exhibits  in  the  club  rooms.  In~ 
terior  work  in  competition  was  also  planned,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  quality 
of  pictures  that  could  be  taken  in  the  dub  rooms. 

Omaha  Camera  Clnb. — The  third  and  most  successful  print-exhibition  yet  given 
by  the  dub  was  held  in  the  exhibition  rooms  of  that  sodety  from  December  i6th  to 
January  i6th,  indusive.  While  numerically  the  work  was  unequal  to  that  of  last 
year,    the  predomination    of   the  artistic  was  apparent,  and  the  results  were  most 
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gratifying.  The  first  prize  in  landscape  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Newlean  for  his 
excellent  **  Springtime.  The  second  was  awarded  to  Mr.  L.  R.  Sharp  for  his  •*  April 
Weather."  The  third  was  also  won  by  Mr.  Newlean  f or  "  A  Mountain  Stream.'* 
Mr.  W.  F.  Dumall  succeeded  in  winning  the  first  and  third  prizes  in  portraiture  by 
his  "  Ophelia"  and  "  Reverie;  "  Miss  Fannie  Arnold  being  awarded  second  for  **  In- 
nocence;" the  first  prize  in  interior  work  was  also  given  to  Miss  Arnold. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers  was  held  Monday  evening. 
February  8th.  The  following  executive  officers  being  selected:  H.  Collier,  Presi- 
dent; F.  P.  Rooney,  First  Vice-President;  Miss  L.  Tillotson,  Second  Vice-President; 
Milo.  G.  Landes,  Treasurer;  W.  F.  Dumall,  Secretary. 

The  yearly  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  show  the  club  to  be  in  good 
financial  condition,  with  a  membership,  which  is  gradually  increasing,  of  fifty-five. 
A  practical  demonstration  of  the  various  methods  of  lantern-slide  making  was  given 
by  Mr.  L.  R.  Sharp  at  the  club  rooms  January  15th. 

Toronto  Camera  Club.— This  active  Canadian  club  are  to  hold  their  sixth  annual 
exhibition  in  their  club  rooms,  from  April  6  to  10,  1897,  inclusive.  Awards  will  be 
made  in  eight  classes,  besides  a  gold  medal  is  to  be  awarded  for  the  '*best  general 
exhibit,"  and  the  President  s  meilal  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  picture  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Toronto  Camera  Club. 

The  careful  work  of  this  club,  always  so  much  appreciated  by  the  members  of 
the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  shows  that  the  club  is  composed  of  men 
of  intelligence,  having  a  taste  for  the  artistic  treatment  of  subjects.  No  doubt  the 
exhibition  will  be  very  attractive.  The  present  officers  are  A.  W.  Croil,  Hon.  Presi- 
dent; Edmund  E.  King,  M.  D.,  President:  W.  B.  Varley,  First  Vice-President  ;  F. 
D.  Manchee,  Second  Vice-President,  and  John  J.  Woolnough,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, whose  address  is  94  McPherson  avenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

J.  R.  Cravy,  Boone ^  I. — We  have  naticed  the  yellowing  referred  to,  but  only  in 
prints  very  much  over  printed  and  left  in  the  bath  for  a  long  time  with  a  view  of 
their  being  reduced.  You  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  salt  in  the  first  water  is 
intended  to  stop  the  toning  action ;  a  few  minutes  is  sufficient.  Eight  or  ten  changes 
of  water,  with  five  minutes  between  each  change,  will  be  sufficient  washing.  Yes,  the 
reply  you  mention  had  reference  to  the  formula  for  the  combined  bath.  The  gold 
solution  need  not  be  neutralized.  We  try  as  far  as  possible  in  the  limited  space  at 
our  disposal  to  make  our  answers  generally  useful. 

George  H.,  Washington. — We  don't  care  a  snuff  whether  you  agree  with  us  or 
no.  We  don't  even  expect  all  who  are  recognized  as  artists  of  undoubted  ability  to 
do  so.  Art  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  matter  of  taste,  and  to  a  certain  extent  influenced 
by  fashion.  That  you  are  a  successful  professional  photographer  and  have  been 
awarded  prizes  at  the  conventions,  when  the  art  culture,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it,  in 
the  general  public,  and  the  methods  of  judging  at  the  con ventions  are  considered,  do 
not  necessarily  indicate  the  possession  on  your  part  of  artistic  ability,  nor  make  a 
yacht  on  a  sheet  of  water  occupying  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  print  any  less  like 
running  down  a  toboggan  slide. 

Communications  for  the  editor^  pictures  for  criticism^  and  apparatus  and 
material  for  examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tio^a  Cen- 
tre. N.  K 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALE    AND    BXCHANQE. 


[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  SUB- 
SCRIBERS who  have  photogrraphic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertls- 
ing  in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

Adirondack  Views  Exchanged— 
Wishing  to  add  to  my  collection  of 
Amencan  Views,  I  will  exchange  any  of 
my  photographs  from  my  large  collec- 
tion of  all  sizes,  for  the  same  number  of 
photographs  of  any  subject  elsewhere  of 

C'  ilic  interest,  or  will  exchange  same  for 
ks  or  magazines  on  photoeraphy.  Cor- 
respondence solicited,  Uarold  D.  Ross, 
Adirondack  Photo  Artist,  Old  Forge.  N.Y. 

Wanted—V^Ar  of  mounted  nine-inch 
condensing  lenses  or  Cooper's  enlarging 
lantern  No.  3 ;  must  be  cheap.  Address 
W.  Deardtn,  Trinidad,  Colo. 

For  Sale--K  6}4xSyi  Empire  State 
view  camera  in  very  good  condition, 
with  tripod,  carrying  case,  three  double- 
plate  holders,  a  Velox  rapid  lens  and  a 
good  shutter;  cost  $56.50,  will  sell  for 
$36.  Address  A.  Morgan  Cregier,  119 
East  Lincoln  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

IVt'//  Exchange — Lantern  Slides  of 
rare  Indian  scenes  and  scenes  in  the  Bad 
Lands  for  Lantern  Slides  of  anything  of 
interest.  Slides  are  new.  B.  T.  Raikes, 
Fort  Yates,  N.  D. 

Lantern  Slides  of  all  the  principal 
athletic  sports,  races,  college  baseball 
teams,  football  teams,  etc.,  plain  or  col- 
ored; from  copyrightea  negatives  by 
Burton,  Hare,  etc.  Liste  of  subjects  on 
application.  W.  Weston,  28  East  Thirty- 
second  Street,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

For  Exchange — I  have  a  fine  Tele- 
scope, 30  inches  long,  and  a  good  Smith 
A  Wesson  Revolver  (32  cal.)  both  in 
good  order,  that  I  would  like  to  ex- 
change for  a  glass  plate  Camera .  Camera 
must  be  in  good  shape  complete.  Chas. 
E.  Les.<)er,  Ridgeway,  Pa. 

For  Trade — Onepr.  Steroscopic  Lenses 
(W.  A.  French,  Impf  r),  i  8-keyed  solo 
flute,  full  German  silver  trimmed,  cork 
joints,  cost,  new,  $18  ;   i  1 3-key ed  box- 


wood Clarinet,  in  A  ;  i  Silver  Plated, 
Henry  Percell,  solo  Bb  comet,  full  set 
of  crooks,  a  fine  instrument  ;  i  6- in 
Entrekin  Burnisher;  i  Oxy-Hydro  light 
attachment  for  Stereopticon,  new,  cost, 
$20 ;  also  attachment  and  key  for  using 
gas  from  Cylinders  in  connection  with 
above;  want  to  trade  for  good  hand  Cam* 
era.  Lenses,  Enlarging  ^^amera,  Photo- 
graphic Literature,  Lantern  Slides  or 
any  thing  of  value.  Address  *•  J.  E.  V.," 
Lock  Box  23,  Garden  Grove.  la. 

For  Sale — Photograph  gallery,  build- 
ing and  outfit,  eveiythmg  new  in  1895; 
one  of  the  finest  little  galleries  in  the 
State;  no  competition  within  ten  miles; 
cabinets  $3.00  a  dozen ;  business  $1,000.00 
a  year,  can  be  doubled  by  right  party: 
fitted  up  first  class  to  8x10;  good  reason 
for  selfing.  Address  F.  A.  Leonard, 
Deerfield,  Wis, 

IVan/ed—A  second-hand  enlarging 
and  reducing  camera,  suitable  for  lan- 
tern slide  work;  must  be  cheap.  Address 
Lock  Box  762,  Van  Wert,  O. 

Wanted — To  hear  from  persons  that 
have  Kodaks  for  sale  or  trade;  send 
description.  Address  J.  H.  Vaughn, 
Gamett,  Kan. 

For  Sale — One  4x5  Premier  with 
Eastman  Roll  Holder,  12  plate  holders 
— no  lens — easily  adapted  to  any  lens  of 
7-inch  focus ;  cost  over  $37,  wul  sell  for 
$18  cash.  Address  W.  W.  Dewees 
Westtown,  Pa. 

Wanted—^S  Cvcle  Poco  or  Pony 
Premo  Camera  with  Rapid  Rectilinear 
Lens,  Holders  and  Case  complete ;  must 
be  in  first-class  order  and  cheap;  give 
full  particulars  and  lowest  price.  Address 
Louis  Imandt,  Washington,  Ind. 

For  Exchange— A  Queen's  Turn- 
table, new;  self-centering,  spring  dips; 
cost  $2.50;  will  exchange  for  Premier 
plate  holders,  4x5.  Address  W.  J.  Lane, 
Uamett,  Kan. 

Wanted— Ve^T  of  lo-inch  condensing 
lenses,  mounted;  must  be  cheap;  also 
for  sale.  Century  Hawk- Eye  box  634^ 
B5^i  good  as  new;  also  three  double 
plate  nolders;  cost  $45,  will  sell  for  $25. 
Address  J.  C.  Wadleigh,  Lowell,  Mass. 


American  Amateur  Photographer. 


Some  Disappointments  of  an  Amateur  Photographer. 

BT  JOSEPH   COOKE  SUITH. 

BBISTMAS  wsBDot  celebrated  in  Champ£ry 
to  any  ^eat  extent,  aa  the  perTftding  infiu- 
ence  is  French,  but  New  Year's  Day  was  an 
event.  The  erening  before  the  belU  rang 
their  chimes  at  7,  then  at  11,  when  all  at- 
tended High  Mass,  then  again  at  midnight. 
At  4'30  New  Tear'e  Day  the  bells  rang 
the  Angelua.  By  6  o'clock  I  was  out  of  bed 
watching  the  sky  and  the  barometer — for 
two  whole  weeks  I  had  been  looking  up  the 
weather  signs  and  hoping  for  sunshine  to 
uflher  in  the  New  Year. 

For  there  was  to  be   the  grande  cortege 

such   as  only  Champ^y  can  show.     Yes,  I 

°" ''    was  quite  wild  to  get  good  photographs  of 

"  THOROUGHBRED."  '■h®  costumes.      At   the    appointed    time, 

11.10  A.  M.,    the    Bun    showed    above    the 

southern  barriers,  but,  alas !  in  30  minutes  I  was  in  despair  ;  however,  at 

1  o'clock  he  again  appeared. 

Where  to  begin,  which  group  to  take  :  for  all  the  coHtumes,  both  very 
old,  and  those  more  modern,  were  essentially  different  from  what  one 
sees  elsewhere.  And,  too,  I  wanted  to  get  a  number  of  views  before  the 
cortege  started. 

So  I  chose  first  the  women  of  Champ^ry  in  their  trousers  on  horse- 
back. They  bad  their  milking  utensils,  and  were  dressed  in  red  foulard, 
giving  thus  a  fine  contrast  with  their  dark  hair. 

So  I  flew  here,  there  and  everywhere.  As  I  passed  the  dlEFerent 
groups  many  exacted  promises  of  copies  of  my  prints. 

Then  it  started:  First  went  la  mitsigtie  aiwienne ,■  very  old-time  cos- 
tumes and  having  high  hats  of  straw,  playing  for  dear  life  an  old,  old 
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Bjf  Geo.  D.  Finnin. 
"THE   CUP  THAT  CHEERS." 

tune,  and  never  looking  to  right  or  left  Then  followed  tboae  with  old 
coatumes  worn  b;  their  ancestors  who  had  served  as  soldiers  under  tbe 
Pope  and  the  French.  Next  came  the  women  on  horseback  wearing 
trousers  ;  they  were  the  ' '  cow  girls  "  of  tbe  village.  Then  followed  tbe 
old  men  and  women  in  ancient  attire,  with  a  train  of  modern  Ghamp^ry. 
Country  carte,  fitted  up  to  represent  the  seasons,  were  like  what  might 
be^seen  elsewhere. 

Tbe  tourigtes,  leu  Anglais,  were  not  omitted  in  the  procession,  and  they 
were  very  true  to  life.  A  native  onlooker  remarked  :  "  L'imiUUion  elail  si 
beenfaiie,  lez  haJnts,  leur  manniere  de  marcher,  et  m^me  cet  air,  bien  connu, 
qu'  ont  presaue  loujours  le«  Anglais. " 
■  Then  followed  the  hunters,  the  guides  with  their  ropes,  ice  axes,  etc.. 
tbe  fanfare,  and  Ja  gymnastique  in  attire,  more  suited  to  a  semi-tropical 
climate  than  here  at  freezing  weather.  There  were,  too,  the  butchers 
and  carpenters  ;  in  fact,  all  was  well  done  and  not  overdone. 

On  their  way  back  each  group  stopped  for  me  to  take  them. 

Immediately  I  rushed  back  to  my  hotel  bursting  with  pride  and  satis- 
faction, darkened  my  room  carefully,  and  set  to  work. 

"  Impossible  I "  Did  you  ever  see  negatives  with  the  object  not  in  focus  7 
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There  is  not  a  sadder  sigbt!  ily  camera  was  for  me  an  entirel;  new 
one,  and  I  had  done  no  instantaneous  work  with  it  before  because  there 
had  been  no  sun>  You  set  it  for  five  feet,  and  then  on  by  five  to  fifty 
feet,  but  I  had  not  the  experience  for  exactly  that. 

But  never  mind,  there  was  my  experienced  friend,  the  little  Irish  girl, 
to  whom  I  had  loaned  my  "Bull's  Eye,"  with  fixed  focua  for  the  occa- 
sion. At  dinner  I  offered  to  derelop  her  platea,  but  here  again  what 
despair — in  her  haste  she  had  omitted  to  place  her  bock  to  the  sun. 
In  the  dozen  on  the  film  there  was  always  to  be  seen  the  sun  over  Mount 
Ruan- 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  lantern  parade  and  general  illumination. 
In  fact  all  made  up  a  great  success  but,  and  only,  the  photographic 
attempt  of  two  of  the  onlookers. 

I  send  a  view  of  No.  1  of  Les  Denis  du  hide  taken  January  28.  The 
peaks  were  more  beautiful,  I  think,  than  I  shall  ever  see  them  again,  as 
the  highest  points  rarely,  if  ever,  hold  the  anow.  The  effect  came  then, 
little  doubt,  from  fog  the  previous  night  mixed  with  some  rain-  The  No. 
2  is  the  westerly  continuation  beyond  the  Haute  dime;  near  the  bottom  is 
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Thi  AuBiOAM  AiuTKim  Photooba^ieb. 


an  A-ahaped  marking. 
This  waa  my  first  grand 
avalancbe.  It  started  high 
up,  where  there  are  three 
pinee  et&Qding  alone  and 
came  down  with  a  great 
roaring  sound,  overthrow- 
ing the  forest,  and  termi- 
nated within  twenty  feet  of 
a  chalet.  No.  3  is  a  nearer 
view  of  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  avalanche- 

I  am  wintering  h«re  in 
the  high,  wind-sheltered 
valley  of  Champ^ry,  juat 
south  of  Late  Geneva,  and 
my  cameras  are  my  fair 
weather,  daily  companions. 
I  do  all  my  work,  from  the 
composition  of  the  devel- 
oper to  the  final  mounting' 
To  pick  it  all  out  alone 
here  has  been  quite  oc- 
cupying. 

Twice  I  have  been 
down  to  the  lower  val- 
ley for  information,  but 
I  gathered  there  but  little 
of  value. 


The  Michigan  Photographers'  Association's  Exhibition. 

BY  DR.   BDOO   EK1CH8EN. 

A  FEATURE  of  the  Michigan  Photographers'  AsBOciation's  Conven. 
tion,  which  was  held  February  29th,  in  which  the  members  took 
especial  pride,  was  the  collection  of  amateur  photogiaphs,  which  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history  it  permitted  to  be  shown.  While  it 
deserves  great  credit  for  this  radical  departure  from  the  cubtom  of  the 
past,  it  might  have  avoided  censure  by  omitting  to  segregate  the 
amateurs. 

In  order  to  exhibit  their  work  amateurs  had  to  become  members  of 
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the  oasoaiation,  but,  being  members,  were  debarred  from  tiie  rights 
and  priTileges  enjoyed  hj  the  profeBsional  members,  which  is  mauifeatlj 
iDCOnsistent  and  absurd.  It  may  be  due  to  the  conservatism  of  the 
ftTerage  profeesional,  to  whom  the  idea  of  being  on  an  equal  footing  with 
an  amateur  is  still  odious,  but  whatever  Ibe  cause  the  fact  remains.  At 
the  next  annual  convention  of  the  assooiation  possibly  the  bars  will  be 
let  down  and  the  amateur  admitted  to  full  membership  and  competition 
with  his  professional  brethren.  Let  us  hope  the  barriers  will  be  removed. 
A  photographer  is  a  photographer ! 

Photographs  in  the  amateur  section  of  the  exhibition  would  have 
been  more  numerous  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  professional 
members  of  lihe  association  reserred  all  medals — gold,  silver  and  bronze— 
for  themselves,  and  only  provided  cameran  and  photographic  materials 

for  the  amateurs. 
I  speak  without 
bitterness,  for  not 
being  an  exhibi- 
tor, I  have  no  axe 
to  grind,  but  can- 
dor compels  me  to 
say  that,  after  a 
visit  to  the  ex. 
hibit,  I  took  the 
impression  away 
with  me  that  the 
amateurs  did  not 
receive  ,p roper 
consideration  a  t 
the  hands  of  their 
professional  con- 
freres. Their  sec- 
tion bad  the  poor- 
est light  of  any  in 
the  exhibition, 
the  main  gallery 
of  the  Detroit  Art 
Museum,  and 
their  work  was 
therefore  seen  to 
disadvantage. 
By  J.  A.  (;™nt.  Some  of   the 

"  DEAD  RAsv."  leading  members 
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of  the  asBooiation  expressed  themBalves  uaqualifiedlj  in  f»Tor  of  tbe 
admission  of  amateurs  and  their  -work.  President  0-  M.  Hayes,  in  hie 
address,  said  that  in  his  opinion  amateurs  bad  greatly  helped  the  pro- 
feseionals  bj  creating  a  demand  for  the  beat  and  oheapest  apparatuE, 
thereby  inducing  competition  between  manufacturers,  which  had  de- 
veloped all  sorts  of  photographers'  material.  ChtirleB  Hethrington.  of 
Chicago,  said  that  the  art  of  photography  might  learn  much  from 
amateurs,  who  had  the  means  and  time  to  go  into  a  branch  of  the  art 
that  must  be  OTerlooked  by  the  professionals  to  a  certain  extent  because 
of  lack  of  time. 

The  classes  in  the  amateur  section  were  confined  to  marine  views, 
landscapes  and  interiors,  none  being  provided  for  penre  photographs, 
animal  studies  and  portraits- 

As  a  whole  the  amateur  exhibit  was  not  remarkable,  but  some  in- 
dividual photographs  were  very  good,  notably  those  of  Jndson  Grenell 
and  £dward  Van  Fleet,  both  Detroit  newspaper  men,  who  carried  off 
most  ot  the  prizes  and  stocked  up  with  enough  photographic  material  to 
last  them  six  months . 


Reminiscencing  "Salem." 

BT  WALTER  SPIUNOE. 

'ERE  is   probably  no    city  of  its   size    in   America 
that  ie  more  thronged  vrith  visitors,  especially  pho- 
tographers, than  the  old  city  of  Salem,  in  Massachu- 
setts.    PictoriftlJy  considered,  either  St.  Augustine 
in  Florida,  or  the  City  of  Quebec  in  Canada,  un- 
doubtedly claim  pre-eminence.     St.  Augustine  has 
also  the  lofty  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  set' 
tlementby  Europeans  in  the  United  States,  it  hav- 
ing been  settled  by  the  Spanish  under  Menendez 
de  Aviles  in  1566.     Quebec,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Canada,  owes  its  origin  to  the  French  explorer, 
Jacques  Cartier,  who  sailed  from  St.  Ualo  in  1634,  and  diecloeed  th^ 
grandeur  of  the   St.   Lawrence  ^Biver  to  his  country.    Both  of  thesfe 
ancient  cities  abound  in  picturesque  Ecenerr,  quaint  architecture,  and 
objects  of  historical  interest,  and  the  photographer  who  visits  either  of 
them  can  gather  a  valuable  harvest  of  negatives,  which  may  be  the  bsee 
of  much  interesting   historical   research,  or  of  many  pleasant  hours  of 
af terwork  in  rendering  truly  picturesque  views,  by  means  of  the  various 
processes  offered  for  tbe  leisure  hours  of  the  piactical  amateur  worker 
In  1624  Roger  Conaut  attempted  to  found  a  settlement  near  Cape 
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By  T.  J.  PreWon,  Jr. 

Ann,  on  the  MasaftchuBstts  coaat,  but  the  little  colony  onlj  rem&ined 
there  about  one  year.  Many  of  the  party  returned  to  England,  Conant 
removed  to  Naumlceag  in  1626.  and.  on  April  30th,  1629,  was  joined  by 
Capt.  John  Endioott  and  a  party  of  about  100  followers,  who  founded 
a  plantation  there  and  named  it  Salem.  In  June  of  tba  aame  year  the 
Beva-  Francis  Higginson  and  Samuel  Skelton  airiTed  with  a  party 
of  about  350  followers,  and  in  August,  1629,  they  formed  the  first  inde- 
pendent Church  organization  in  America,  in  an  unfinished  building,  and 
called  the  organization  the  First  CoDgragational  Church.  In  June,  lt.30. 
Got.  John  Winthrop  arrived  in  Salem  with  a  charter  from  the  Crown 
of  England,  and  in  the  following  year,  1631,  Roger  Williams,  who  had 
just  arrived,  not  being  acceptable  to  the  Church  in  Boaton,  came  to  Salem. 
The  first  meeting-house  was  erected  in  1636  on  the  comer  of  Essex  and 
Washington  streets  of  the  present  time,  but  it  was  removed  in  1670  to 
leave  a  site  for  another  structure,  and  is  now  carefully  preserved  in  the 
grounds  in  tbe  rear  of  Plummer  Hall.  The  outer  shell  of  the  walls  is 
of  modern  date,  but  the  interior  remains  in  its  original  primitive  sim- 
plicity, with  its  substantial  oak  beams  carved  and  chipped  by  many  differ- 
ent hands.  Upon  entering  tbe  door  the  floor  of  the  gallery  above  can  be 
reached  by  the  hand,  but  the  depredations  of  relic  hunters  have  neces- 
sitated the  erection  of  a  cage-like  barrier,  which  now  permits  Ihe  visitor 
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to  look  at,  but  not  touch,  the  invaluable  Felice  of  the  past  which  have 
been  collected  and  are  exposed  to  view-  It  ia  claimed  that  Roger  'Wil- 
liams had  addressed  the  small  gatherings  in  the  auditorium,  which  was 
restricted  by  the  custom  of  that  period  to  the  gallery.  Roger  WillitmB  had 
been  invited  to  Salem  to  succeed  the  Bev.  Francis  Higginson,  who  died 
in  August,  1C30,  but  his  doctrines  were  so  obnoxious  to  Got.  Win- 
tbrop  that  he  demanded  his  dismissal,  and  Roger  Williams  visited  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  then  accepted  a 
second  call  to  Salem,  from  which  he  was  again  banished,  and  afterward 
settled  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  which  he  named  and  founded  in  1636. 

The  house  in  which  Roger  Williams  resided  during  his  brief  career 
iq  Salem  id  stilt  on  the  comer  of  Essex  and  North  streets.  One  side  of 
the  front  of  it  has  been  remodeled  for  the  accommodation  of  a  drug  store, 
which  extends  over  the  front  garden  to  the  street  corner  and  makes  a 
front  view  of  the  building  unsatisfactory.  This  house  was  purchased  in 
1671  by  Jonathan  Corwin,  who  was  one  of  the  witchcraft  judges,  and  in 
it  many  of  the  examinations  of  witnesses  and  parties  accused  of  witch- 
craft were  made  in  1692,  hence  it  is  now  called  the  "Witch  House." 
The  rear  view  of  this  house  still  affords  a' very  characteristic  specimen 
of  an  old-fashioned  New  England  back  door,  and  a  view  of  it  is  pre- 
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Ben  ted.  Three  plates  were  exposed  at  the  time  this  view  was  taken.  In 
the  yiew  presented  one  of  the  most  woe-begotten,  ill -shaped  cats  (a  relic, 
no  doubt,  left  by  some  of  the  witches),  may  be  seen  peering  out  of  the  open 
casement ;  in  another  view  taken  it  appears  in  the  doorway  ;  in  taking 
these  two  views  the  presence  pf  the  cat  was  not  observed,  but  in  a 
third  view,  taken  especially  to  include  the  cat,  then  noticed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  projecting  shelf  over  the  door,  it  does  not  appear  at  all. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  America's  immortal  romnncer,  wasbcm  inSSalem 
on  Independence  Day,  in  1804.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born,  No.  21 
Union  street,  remains  in  its  original  form,  and  is  still  viewed  daily  by 
numerous  literary  pilgrims,  who  can  also  in  a  brief  circuit  see  the  Custom 
House  on  Derby  street,  erected  in  1819,  when  Salem  was  the  most  impor- 
tant commercial  port  in  the  United  States,  and  in  which  Hawthorne  occu- 
pied the  office  of  Surveyor  of  the  Port  from  1846  to  1849,  and  also  the 
unpretentious  (tn  appearance)  Ingersoll  House  at  the  foot  of  Turner 
street,  which  is  now  called  the  House  of  Seven  Qables,  This  house  was  at 
any  rate  a  favorite  haunt  of  Hawthorne.  It  affords  a  refreshing  view  of 
the  harbor,  and  is  sufficiently  remote  from  the  social  centre  to  ensure 
that  seclusion  which  the  literary  mind  is  supposed  to  crave.  By  many 
the  right  to  its  present  cognomen  is  doubted.  But  why  dispel  any  of  our 
old-time  legendH  ? 

There  are  many  houses  in  Salem  of  interest  to  photographers  because 
of  age  of  construction  or  because  of  their  old-time  grandeur  :  The  Endi- 
cott  mansion,  No.  366  Essex  street,  in  which  the  ex-Secretary  was  bom  ; 
the  Pickwing  mansion  on  Broad  street,  built  in  1650,  in  which  Timothy 
Pickwing  was  born  ;  the  house  No.  12  Lynde  street,  which  was  once 
the  home  of  Kufus  Choate  ;  the  ''  old  bakery  "  on  St.  Peter  street,  with 
its  projecting  upper  story,  and  the  Narbonne  house.  No.  71  Essex  street, 
a  splendid  specimen  of  the  construction  of  its  period,  1680,  are  all 
worthy  of  an  exposure.  The  picturesque  does  not  abound  in  Salem  ;  no 
doubt  the  old  Puritanical  contempt  for  outward  display  of  any  character 
is  the  reason  for  this.  The  refined  beauty  of  many  of  the  doors  and 
porches  of  the  colonial  homes,  however,  afford  such  a  remarkable  excep- 
tion that  they  are  deserving  of  especial  mention,  if  not  of  exposures  and 
studies.  The  ambition  of  the  Salemits  of  the  present  day  is  to  be  the 
proud  owner  of  a  modern  home  of  substantial  construction,  in  line  with 
those  which  already  enjoy  the  protecting  shade  cast  by  the  magnifi- 
cent old  elms,  whose  branches  form  a  graceful  arch  across  La  Fayette 
street  for  more  than  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  recently 
erected  State  Normal  School,  an  imposing  structure  which  crowns  a  hill 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  sunounding  country,  and  is  a 
conspicuous  landmark  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  only  two  miles  away. 
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The  Orange  Camera  Club. 

H  that  aggregatioa  of  suburban  Neir  Jersey  towns 
kDown  as  "tbe  Orangee"  there  exists  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  progressive  of  the  smaller 
camera  organizations  of  this  country. 

Starting  in  March,  1892  with  a  memberBhip  of 
twenty-fiTe,  the  Orange  Camera  Club  is  approach- 
ing the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  its  exiatence  with 
a  feeling  of  enthiiBiaam  and  interest  among  its  mem- 
bers trhich  ia  refreshing  in  these  days  when  tbe 
bicycle  is  doing  so  much  to  destroy  interest  among 
many  amateur  photographers.  Almoat  immediately 
upon   organization  the  memberehip  of  the  club  increased  to,  and  has 

e  rer  since  remained  at, 
aboat  fifty.  "  all  the 
Oranges"  and  the 
neighboring  city  of 
Newark  being  repre- 
sented on  its  rolls. 

For  nearly  a  year 
the  club  occupied 
rooms  which  had  been 
used  as  a  photograph 
gallery  and  in  the 
spring  of  1893  moved 
to  its  present  roomy 
and  cheerful  quar- 
teraon  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  Decker  Build- 
ing, 222  Main  street, 
and  in  May  of  that 
year  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  club  occupies 
three  communicating 
rooms,  the  first  a 
reading  room  16  x  22 
feet,  having  plenty  of 
light  from  three  north 
.  "'  '^'.  *■  ^""^  ''■  "^  "'"*■  ind  one  west  window. 


Thb  Orange  Gahsra  Club. 

Here  are  to  be  found 
all  the  leading  photo- 
graphic journals  and 
standard  bookti  of  refer- 
ence, but  it  is  in  the 
reading  room  that  all 
ordioary  buainese  meet- 
ings are  held. 

A  wide  curtained 
doorway  oEfere  commu- 
nication with  the  large 
hall,  22  X  36  feet,  where 
lantern  exhibit! one  are 
given.  This  room  also 
has  plenty  of  dajligbt 
and  will  seat  comfort- 
ably about  100.  In  the 
exhibition  room  is  the 
enlarging  and  reducing 
camera  with  north 
light,  and  in  one  corner 
a  portrait  studio  equip- 
ped with  an  excellent 
portrait  lens  and  cam- 
era may  be  partitioned 
oS.  By  the  use  of  mov- 
able screens  and  top 
light  curtains  some 
good  results  have  been  obtained.  Lantern  projections  are  made  on  a 
l&-foot  8cr6en  at  the  south  end  of  the  hall  and  the  lantern  owned  by  the 
club  is  one  of  Beseler's  best  make. 

The  third  room  is  the  regulation  work  room  and  dark  room,  fitted 
with  members'  lockers  and  furnished  with  washing  tanks,  burnisher  and 
all  the  usual  appointments  common  to  such  rooms-  There  are  four  de- 
veloping stalls  and  a  fifth  devoted  exclusively  to  the  hypo  trays  and  tanks. 

The  club  holds  two  meetings  each  month,  on  the  5tb  and  20th,  and 
special  exhibition  meetings  are  called  during  the  season,  to  which  mem- 
bers bring  their  families  and  friends-  LectureB  on  art  and  photography 
are  also  among  the  features  of  the  winter  reason. 

The  annual  complimentary  lantern  slide  exhibitions  given  by  the  club 
in  the  fall  of  each  year  are  to  be  classed  among  the  regular  social  func- 
tions of  Orange.     These  exhibitions  are  given  in  Music  Hall,  having  a 
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seating  o&pacity  of  about  900,  and  tickets  are  eagerly  sought  for  to  the 
full  capacity  of  the  hall. 

Photographic  intereBt  among  the  members  is  kept  up  by  these  exhi- 
bitions, but  perhaps  more  so  by  the  annual  competition  in  prints  and 
slides,  in  which  silver  and  bronze  medals  are  awarded  to  successful  com- 
petitors. Several  illustrations  in  this  number  of  Thb  Ambbici^n  Akatsub 
Photoobapheb  are  of  prints  submitted  in  the  competition  of  1896. 

While  the  photographic  features  are  thus  carefully  looked  after,  the 
social  side  of  club  life  is  by  no  means  neglected,  and  smokers,  dinners, 
and  the  yearly  outing  all  contribute  to  make  the  members  of  the  Orange 
Camera  Club  one  united  and  happy  brotherhood.  For  the  first  two  years 
Dr.  Thomas  W.  Harvey  presided  over  the  club ;  the  next  two  years  W. 
H.  Cheney  was  president,  and  the  present  president  is  W.  F,  D.  Crane, 
with  W.  Herrmann  Apgar  as  secretary. 

The  club  holds  membership  in  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Inter- 
change, and  is  represented  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  that  organiza- 
tion. It  is  in  a  thriving  condition  financially,  and  has  an  ambition  to 
make  itself  known  and  felt  in  the  amateur  photographic  world. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  club  is  Ifr.  W. 
H.  Cheney,  who  has  been  successful  by  his  genial  diplomacy  in  strength- 
ening the  fraternal  feeling  and  kindly  interest  among  the  numerous 
members,  thus  unifying,  so  to  speak,  different  elements  into  a  harmoni- 
ons  whole. 

Notes. 

JL    WATER.— The   following,    clipped 
rom   the    Amateur   Photographer,    is   just 
That  we  have  said  over  and  over  again, 
not    only    in    connection    with    the 
representation  of  water  as  a  "white 
patch,"    but   also    a    cure    for     the 
equally  objectionable  "beautiful  re- 
flections "   which  BO  many    photog- 
raphers seem  to  consider  desirable. 
"  How  many  photographs  are  quite 
spoiled  by  the  way   the    surface  of 
still  water  is  rendered!     It  is  only 
after  experience  gained  through  fail- 
ures that   one  recognizes  the  won- 
drous   reflected   power  of  still  water,  printing  out  as  a  blank,  grada- 
tionlesB  white  patch.     To  avoid  this  Is  usually   easy ;    i.  e.,  when  the 
water  is  within  a  stone's  throw.     A  handful  of  small  stones  cast  into  the 
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water  a  second  or  two  before  the  exposure  is  made,  and  then  just  time 
enough  allowed  for  the  circle  to  subside  and  blend  a  little,  will  usually 
give  just  enough  broken  lights  to  render  the  results  well  worth  this 
little  trouble." 

The  Pictorial  and  the  "Usual  Thing."  —  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson 
has  an  interesting  article  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
on  the  difference  between  a  pictorial  photograph  and  what  is  becom- 
ing known  as  *'the  usual  thing,"  which  we  wish  some,  indeed  manj,  of 
our  readers  would  take  to  heart.  He  sajs  that  out  of  every  hundred 
photographs  ninety  are  the  usual  thing,  nine  come  to  grief  in  some  way 
or  other,  and  the  last  is  a  picture.  The  usual  thing  is  a  good  photograph 
representing  facts  only  ;  useful  for  many  purposes,  but  conveying  no 
idea,  and  suggesting  nothing  beyond  what  is  visible.  It  may  be,  indeed 
generally  is,  mechanically  perfect ;  and  it  may  even  suggest  art  possibil- 
ities that  have  been  allowed  to  slip,  but  it  arouses  no  interest  in  the  be- 
holder who  does  not  care  to  look  at  it  a  second  time.  A  pictorial  photo- 
graph, on  the  other  hand,  is  something  more  than  mechanically  perfect, 
and  may  at  the  same  time  be  very  much  less.  It  shows  unmistakably 
that  the  photographer  had  in  view  something  beyond  mechanical  dex- 
terity ;  that  in  the  selection  he  aimed  at  something  more  than  a  mere 
transcript  of  nature,  and  that  something  was  present  in  his  mind,  a 
guiding  influence,  through  every  step  of  his  progress  from  exposure  to 
framing,  including  whatever  so-called  dodges  he  thought  might  help  in 
the  accomplishing  of  his  intentions  and  that  he  was  capable  of  executing. 
The  pictorial  photographer,  in  short,  makes  the  material  that  nature  pro- 
vides tell  a  story,  suggest  very  much  more  than  appeais  on  the  surface, 
or  convey  to  the  suitably  receptive  mind  such  impressions  as  are  con- 
veyed to  his  own  by  all  the  varying  phases  of  nature. 

Intensification. — There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  suggestions  as  to 
how  best  to  carry  out  this  important  part  of  negative  making.  As  we 
have  again  and  again  said,  we  have  never  failed  with  or  found  anything 
better  than  whitening  with  mercuric  chloride  and  blackening  with  fer- 
rous oxalate,  but  have  reason  to  believe  that  O.  T.  Harris  has  hit  on  what 
will  be  a  decided  improvement  on  the  method,  and  which,  he  says  in  the 
British  Journal,  has  in  his  hands  made  mercurial  intensification  reliable. 
It  is  to  immerse  the  whitened  and  thoroughly  washed  negative  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  about  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce.  He 
recommends  blackening,  or  as  he  calls  it,  redeveloping  with  an  ordinary 
metal  developer,  but  the  salt  is  equally  applicable  with  the  ferrous 
oxalate. 

The  Hawk-Eye  Camera. — We  are  informed  by  the  Blair  Camera  Com- 
pany that  the  success  of  the  Hawk-£ye  has  been  so  great  as  to  render 
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increased  facilities  for  itsmaaufacture  absolutely  uecessarj,  and  that  ibe 
factory  bas  been  removed  to  No.  500-514  Harrison  Avenue,  with  office 
entrance  at  No.  22  Randolpb  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AcErYLBNE. — England  is  apparently  doing  ber  duty  in  regard  to  acety- 
lene. During  tbe  last  quarter  of  189G  no  less  tban  sixty  patents  for  np- 
paratuB  for  its  production  and  use  were  granted  by  tbe  Britisb  Potent 
Office,  and  since  then  we  understand  tbey  bave  increased  to  about  a  dozen 
a  week.     Again  we  wonder  w^by  we  are  lagging  so  far  bebind. 

Photography  in  Color. — Mr.  Bennetto's  metbod  of  pbotogrnpby  in 
color,  wbicb  we  bave  several  times  noticed,  but  about  wbicb  little  or 
notbing  is  known,  and  tbe  results  of  wbicb  bave  been  carefully  kept 
from  experts  or  tbose  likely  to  assess  it  at  its  true  value,  bas.  it  is  said, 
found  a  syndicate  tbat  bas  paid  $250,000  for  it.  It  may  be  wortb  it,  but 
syndicates  bave  done  foolisb  tbings  before,  and  unless  it  bas  bad  tbe 
advice  of  one  wbo  knows,  tbis  one  is  likely  to  regret  its  bargain. 
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BY   WATCHMAN. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Hepwortb,  in  the  Amateur  Photographer,  gives  an  illustration 
of  tbe  sbifts  tbat  tbeatrical  managers  are  put  to  to  make  an  opportunity 
for  tbe  introduction  of  tbe  popular  moving-figure  business.  It  seems 
tbat  tbe  pantomime  at  tbe  Islington  Tbeatre  includes  ''Tbe  Sleeping 
Beauty,"  and  probably  witb  a  vie^v  to  relieve  tbe  monotony,  and  certainly 
witb  tbe  effect  of  disturbing  tbe  repose  of  tbat  scene,  tbe  cinematograpb 
is  brougbt  into  play.  It  is,  as  be  says,  anacbronistic,  but  it  pleases  tbe 
Islingtonians,  and  tbat  is  tbe  main  point.  Tben  tbere  is  sometbing  to  be 
said  in  its  favor.  Managers  bave  always  tried  to  make  tbe  sleeping  scene 
a  beautiful  picture;  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  picture  is  contrast, 
and  wbere  will  you  find  greater  contrast  tban  in  tbe  ''Beauty/' sound 
asleex),  witb  asheetful  of  dancing  figures  over  ber  bead?  In  tbis  connec- 
tion Mr.  Hepwortb  bas  earned  the  gratitude  of  tbose,  and  tbat  includes 
everybody,  wbo  bave  bad  tbeir  beads  almost  turned  by  trying  to  keep  track 
of  tbe  various  names  tbat  bave  been  given,  and  tbat  are  likely  yet  to  be 
given,  to  tbe  moving-figure  apparatus  by  coining  a  generic  name  tbat 
will  include  all.  Tbis  is  wbat  be  says:  "  'Motoskop,'  by  tbe  way,  is  not 
a  particularly  bappy  word,  but  it  bas  been  bere  adopted  in  sbeer  desper- 
ation, and  you  will  please  observe  tbat  it  includes  tbeatro-.  cinemate-» 
kineto-,  vita-,  vivaceo-,  vitamoto-,  and  all  tbe  otbero-scopes  or  grapbes 
now  in  vogue  or  bereafter  to  be  invented.  Tou  may  adopt  it  as  a  generic 
name  if  you  like — or  not,  just  as  you  jolly  well  please."    Tbanks,  Mr.  C. 
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M.  H.  I  bereby  adopt  and  swear  by  Motoskop  as  the  unchangeable  and 
'everlasting  name  for  all  the  moving Hgure  shows  that  have  been,  are  now, 
or  ever  shall  be. 

*     *    ♦ 

What  has  happened  to  the  editor  of  the  Amateur  Pholographer  ?  In  a 
recent  number  he  tells  his  readers  ibfl,t  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  **  an  editor  of  a  photographic  journal  is  not  likely  to  be  a  dispassion- 
ate and  impartial  judge  "  at  photographic  exhibitions,  although  he  may 
t>e  expected  to  act  on  the  square  at  competitions  organized  by  societies 
or  commercial  firms.  When  the  great  Dr.  Guthrie  was  about  to  deliver 
a  lecture  in  Aberdeen  the  provost  introduced  him  in  a  rather  prosy 
speech,  ending  in  **  Now  I  hope  you  will  give  the  doctor  a  patient  hear- 
ing ; "  whereupon  the  doctor,  who  possessed  a  strong  vein  of  humor, 
elapped  him  on  the  back,  saying  :  '*  Speak  foryersell,  provost ;  speak  for 
jersell."     Verbum  sat  sapienti, 

'     »    * 
Mr.  J.  M.  Appleton,  Dayton,   O.,  always  says  something  good  when 

he  speaks,  and  never  did  he  give  better  advice  than  in  an  article  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Pro/easional  Photographer.  Addressing  the  commit- 
tee of  the  coming  National  Convention  at  Chautauqua,  on  what  I  have 
always  considered  the  foolish  expenditure  of  a  thousand  dollars  on 
jnaedals,  he  says  :  **  Brother  Committee,  why  not  divide  ?  Give  those  who 
jnufit  have  them  medals,  and  to  some  of  us  who  want  something  better, 
give  some  '  art  lectures '  by  teachers  from  some  of  our  best  schools  in 
this  country.  You  have  at  your  disposal  $1,000.  Put  half  into  medals 
;aiid  the  other  half  into  some  genuine  good  lectures,  and  let  us  give  our 
profession  an  uplift  this  year  such  as  it  has  never  known  before.  I  think 
you  will  find  enough  support,  and  thanks  after  the  thing  is  done,  to  war- 
.rant  the  departure,  and  let  the  convention  of  1897  be  one  long  to  be 
-remembered,  and  its  executive  one  to  be  honored  for  having  the  courage 
to  step  out  on  higher  ground;  from  the  idolatry  of  to-day  into  the  life 
and  light  of  truth,  and  then  will  we  no  longer  worship  and  serve  the 
material,  nor  ti'ouble  about  methods,  but  will  readily  find  a  way  to  give 
expression  to  the  high  ideals  with  which  our  minds  are  stored."  Excel- 
lent advice,  and  if  one  of  those  lecturers  would  would  take,  say,  the  pic- 
tures to  which  the  medals  were  awarded  at  the  two  last  conventions  as 
his  text,  it  would  open  the  eyes  of  some,  at  least,  to  the  absurdity  of  the 
method  adopted  for  the  appointing  of  judges. 

* 

During  a  recent  lecture  on  light  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Prof.  Sil- 
^yanus  P.  Thompson  said  that  many  fabulous  stories  had  been  circulated 
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in  photographic  journals  by  unscientific  writers,  therefore,  of  course,  I 
was  more  than  half  angry  at  him.  Unscientific,  forsooth !  I  kept  on  saying 
and  thinking,  until  just  now,  when  I  have  come  across  something  that 
more  than  half  inclines  me  to  believe  that  there  may,  after  all,  be  some 
justification  for  the  statement.  A  London  journal  that  claims  the  largest 
-circulation  of  any  photographic  paper  in  the  world — that  doesn't  give  it 
away,  they  all  do  it — in  a  reply  by  the  editor  to  a  correspondent  says  : 
*'  Metol  is  the  developing  agent  that  does  the  work.  Sodium  carbonate 
acts  as  an  accelerator  and  opens  the  pores  of  the  gelatine  to  permit  the  metol 
to  do  itii  duty."    The  Professor  was  certainly  correct  as  to  one  journal. 


I  have  never  had  mucb  faith  in  the  sense  or  sincerity  of  those  photog- 
raphers who,  while  ready  to  admit  that  certain  phases  of  their  work 
were  not  juat  as  they  ought  to  or  might  be,  excused  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  customers ;  and  have 
always  believed  that  the  members  of  the  profession  will  never  rise  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people  to  the  position  they  are,  or  should  be,  entitled 
to,  till  they  have  acquired  by  the  recognition  of  their  ability  as  artists  the 
right  to  dictate  to  their  sitters,  rather  than  allow  their  sitters  to  dictate 
to  them.  The  position  taken  up  by  Bernard  Alfieri,  one  of  London's 
popular  and  successful  photographers,  as  recorded  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  The  Practical  Photographer,  shows  exactly  what  I  mean,  and 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  only  way  by  which  the  dignity  of  the  profession 
can  be  maintained.  Mr.  Alfieri  is  quoted  as  saying  :  * '  Not  long  ago  an 
actress  came  to  me  to  be  photographed.  '  Mr.  Alfieri,'  she  said,  'I  want 
to  po3e  myself,'  and  will  you  take  the  photograph  just  when  I  give  you  the 
sign  ?  '  '  Madame/  I  replied,  '  I  will  not.  If  I  may  not  photograph  you 
as  I  like,  then  I  will  not  take  you  at  all.'  The  lady  was  offended  at  first, 
but  decided  to  sit,  and  the  arrangements  and  poses  so  pleased  her  that  a 
large  order  was  the  result. 


ff 


H.  Langdon,  in  The  Photographic  News,  tells  what  should  be  good  news 
to  lanternists  and  acetylene  generator  makers.  He  didn't  like  the  oil 
lamp,  because  he  once  "treated  an  audience  to  rather  more  smoke  than 
picture,"  and  didn't  care  to  touch  oxyhydrogen  for  fear  of  an  explosion  ; 
so  he  invested  in  one  of  the  much-advertised  acetylene  generators,  and 
employed  it  both  in  private  rooms  and  public  halls  with  the  greatest 
success,  illuminating  a  fourteen-foot  disc  quite  equal  to  lime  light.  The 
only  drawback  to  the  confidence  that  such  a  statement  ought  to  give  is 
the  feeling  that  one  who  won't  employ  the  lime  light  fol*  fear  of  an  explo- 
sion is  not  likely  to  know  much  about  it.     Either  he  has  got  a  burner 
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that  gives  four  times  more  light  than  any  one  that  we  have  as  yet  seen,  or 
he  is  very  easily  pleased.  ^  ^ 

If  one  wanks  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  of b-quoted  saying  that  a 
certain  class  of  people  and  their  money  are  soon  parted,  he  should  go  to 
the  British  Patent  Office.  I  am  probably  within  the  mark  in  saying  that 
at  least  a  score  of  patents  have  been  there  granted  for  a  method  of  mak- 
ing a  photograph  translucent  and  then  coloring  it  on  the  back,  and  *'  the 
cry  is.  Still  they  come."  The  latest  victim  to  ignorance,  the  outcome  of 
neglecting  to  read  the  photographic  journals,  is  u  woman  who  pastes  the 
photograph  on  glass, and  while  still  moist  rubs  the  lack  with  the  finger 
or  a  piece  of  soft  cloth  till  the  paper  is  removed  and  the  print  translucent. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  dry  and  painted  with  oil  or  water  colors.  How  the 
Patent  Office  clerk  must  have  chuckled  when  granting  this  patent ! 


It  is  well  known  that  the  stock  dealer  does  not  lie  on  a  bed  of  rose?, 
and  that  the  bungler  always  gets  from  him  bad  plates,  bad  paper,  and 
indeed  bad  everything  ;  but  until  I  saw  a  letter  in  a  recent  number  of 
Photography  I  was  not  aware  that  he  tried  his  cantrips  on  experienced 
photographers,  experienced  enough  to  undertake  to  teach  others.  ''  Hope- 
lessly Fogged  "  says  he  was  commissioned  to  buy  an  outfit  for  a  beginner, 
and  to  make  it  easy  for  him  at  first,  wished  to  include  a  ready  made  pyro 
and  soda  developer  in  two  solutions.  On  opening  the  box,  which  was 
properly  labeled,  he  found  two  bottles  on  which,  in  addition  to  certain 
directions,  there  was  the  plain  statement  that  they  were  10  per  cent, 
solutions.  This  was  plain  enough,  one  would  think,  for  a  teacher,  and 
yet  he  says  :  '*  Clearly  there  is  something  wrong  here.  Practically  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  throw  away  the  developer  as  useless.  Why  on  earth 
cannot  the  dealer  state  clearly  and  correctly  what  is  in  them?  Without 
this,  intelligent  use  of  such  developer  is  impossible."  Who  shall  say  that 
his  nom  de  plume  was  not  well  chosen  ? 


•  » 


Self-Photooraphy. — R.  A.  H.,  in  The  Photographic  News,  has  added  one 
more  to  the  many  amusing  suggestions  that  we  come  across.  He  says  : 
'*  How  often  do  photographers  come  across  a  pretty  bit  of  landscape  that 
only  wants  the  introduction  of  a  figure  to  make  it  perfect !  "  Which  is 
quite  true,  but  there  are  models  and  models,  and  not  every  model,  even 
if  it  be  the  photographer  himself,  is  suited  for  every  subject.  But  B.  A. 
H.  doesn't  mind  that,  as  all  that  he  thinks  necessary  is  to  stop  down  his 
lens  to  //128,  or  such  as  to  require  an  exposure  of  30  seconds,  remove 
the  cap,  run  to  the  proper  place,  and  "  strike  the  required  attitude  "  for 
the  necessary  time,  and  run  back  and  recap. 
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The  liew  editor,  or  rather  he  who  was  new  some  time  ago,  of  the 
Photographic  Netos,  has  joined  those  of  his  brethren  who  claim  '*the 
largest  circulation  of  any  photographic  paper  in  the  world/'  and  I  fear 
that  the  unusual  position  is  turning  his  head.  How  else  is  it  possible  to 
account  for  ozone,  in  his  opinion,  having  become  a  chemical  combination, 
■as  is  evident  from  his  statement  in  his  issue  of  January  8th,  to  the  effect 
that  Tesla's  Oscillator  lends  itself  to  the  production  of  *'  ozone  and  other 
chemical  combinations,"  or  for  his  allowing  his  correspondents  and  con- 
tributors to  disfigure  his  hitherto  unobjectionable  pages  with  those  incor- 
rect, disturbing,  upsetting,  and,  to  so  many  lovers  of  decent  finglish, 
unpleasant  words  camerist  and  photogram  ?  Nor  is  that  all.  Not  only 
does  he  let  others  degrade  his  own  language,  but  he  himself  takes  a  hand 
at  murdering,  not  his  own  language,  which  he  understands,  but  the  lan- 
guage of  a  country  that  he  does  not  understand.  In  the  same  number 
he  thinks  he  has  found  an  apt  quotation  in  ''Many  a  mickle  makes  a 
muckle,"  which  is  nonsense.  Mickle,  or,  as  it  should  be,  meikle,  and 
muckle  are  synonymous,  both  meaning  many,  big,  large,  etc.  Next  time 
he  wants  to  use  it  let  him  say  "  Many  littles  make  a  meikle,"  or  x&uckle, 
if  he  likes  it  better,  and  he  will  be  all  right.  Don't  mention  it,  you're 
heartily  welcome!  There's  so  very  much  that  I  don't  know  that  I  am 
always  glad  when  I  get  a  chance  of  setting  another  fellow  right. 

*  « 

» 

Judging  from  the  following,  which  I  clip  from  Photography,  the  moral 
tone  of  the  Manchester  (England)  Law  Students  is  not  quite  up  to  high 
water  mark.  "  The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Law  Students' 
Society  was  held  in  the  Law  Library,  Mr.  H.  T.  Crofton  in  the  chair. 
The  subject  of  debate  was  as  follows  :  '  Mr.  Kodak  takes,  without  per- 
mission, a  snap-shot  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  a  boat,  under  some  trees. 
The  gentleman  has  his  arm  round  the  lady's  waist.  This  photograph  Mr 
Kodak  is  in  the  habit  of  showing  to  his  bachelor  friends  who  visit  him  at 
his  chambers.  Major  Sprightley  has  for  some  time  past  been  very  sus- 
picious of  a  certain  Mr.  Brown,  who,  he  considers,  is  too  attentive  to 
Mrs.  Sprightley.  A  Mr.  Smith,  in  company  with  Major  Sprightley,  calls 
at  Mr.  Kodak's  chambers  one  evening,  and  Major  Sprightley  is  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Kodak.  Eventually,  Mr.  Kodak  shows  his  collection  of 
«nap- shots,  including  that  of  the  lady  and  gentleman  in  a  boat.  Major 
Sprightley  recognizes  his  wife  and  Air.  Brown,  and  Mrs.  Sprightley, 
when  charged,  has  to  admit  that  she  has  carried  on  a  foolish  but  inno- 
cent flirtation  with  Mr.  Brown.  Major  Sprightley  declines  to  live  any 
longer  with  his  wife.  Has  Mrs.  Sprightley  a  right  of  action  against  Mr. 
Kodak?'     Mr.  P.  Hibbert,  for  the  afl&rmative,  submitted  that  the  photo 
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had  been  taken  with  the  express  object  of  holding  the  unwilling  sitters 
up  to  public  ridicule,  that  the  publication  of  such  a  snap-shot  was  more 
libelous  than  the  most  pointed  words,  and  finally  that  the  policy  of  the 
law  was  to  respect  the  'person'  and  put  a  stop  to  promiscuous  photog- 
raphy. Mr.  W.  A.  Wilkinson,  in  reply,  argued  that  Mr.  Eodnk  was  at 
liberty  to  take  as  many  photographs  as  he  chose,  and  was  not  liable  in 
contract  or  tort  to  the  fair  plaintiff  ;  that  he  had  not  acted  negligently 
in  any  single  respect,  and  that  finally  it  was  the  gross  contributory  neg- 
ligence of  the  plaintiff  in  flirting  with  Mr.  Brown  that  was  the  direct 
cause  of  her  husband's  refusal  to  live  with  her  any  longer.  The  Chair- 
man having  summed  up  the  debate,  the  meeting  decided  against  a  right 
of  action  by  a  majority  of  eighteen.'*  My  snap-shot  readers,  if  they  wish 
to  steer  clear  of  trouble,  had  better  be  guided  by  the  advice  given  by  Dr* 
Oppenheim  in  the  American  Amateur  Photographer,  of  September,  1896, 
and  January  of  this  year,  rather  than  the  opinion  of  Manchester  law 
fledglings. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  curious  fact  that  so  many  of  our  Conti- 
nental confreres  seem  to  lag  behind  their  nearer  neighbors  of  England, 
and  even  of  the  United  States,  in  knowledge  of  what  is  doing  or  has  been 
done,  and  how  often  they  bring  up  as  new  a  story  that  has  long  been  an 
oft- told  tale.  Here  is  another  and  an  excellent  case  in  point:  Dr.  Seller 
a  German,  I  believcf  thinks  he  has  wrought  out  a  method  of  photogra- 
phy in  the  colors  of  Nature,  and  Dr.  Newhaus,  presumably  also  a  Ger- 
man, described  it  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Photographic  Society. 
By  way  of  introduction.  Dr.  Newhaus  briefly  alluded  to  all  that  has  been 
done  by  almost  every  one  from  Becquerel  to  Jolly,  although  strangely 
enough  Ives  was  omitted,  and  declared  that  in  spite  of  all  that  thoFC  men 
had  done  photography  in  natural  colors  had  remained  represented  by  the 
algebraic  X  until  Dr.  Selle  had  taken  it  in  hand. 

For  the  solution  of  the  problem,  according  to  Dr.  Newhaus,  what  had 
to  be  done  was  to  take  three  impressions  of  a  subject  by  means  of  three 
plates,  each  sensitive  respectively  to  one  of  the  three  primary  colors  ;  the 
result  would  then  be  three  different  images,  which,  when  colored  with 
their  complementary  colors  and  then  superposed,  would  produce  a  picture 
in  the  colors  in  which  we  see  it.  As  to  what  primary  colors  ought  to  be 
chosen  is  a  matter  of  difference  of  opinion  ;  the  main  thing  is  that  when 
mixed  as  optical  colors  they  shall  give  white  and  when  mixed  as  body 
colors  they  shall  give  black  ;  and  as  a  result  of  five  years'  labor  and  ex- 
perimenting with  over  200  different  coloring  substances,  the  mountain 
brought  forth  the  mouse  without  a  new  hair  on  its  back ;   although 
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according  to  Dr.  Newhau8,  only  hypercritics  will  say  that  the  invention 
is  not  new. 

Here  is  the  process  :  ''Dr.  Selle  uses  a  blue- violet,  a  green,  and  a  red 
filter  for  taking  the  negatives ;  from  these  negatives,  developed  in  the 
usual  manner,  he  obtains  through  the  action  of  sunlight  three  positives. 
The  positives  are  made  on  very  thin  films  of  chromated  gelatine  on  a 
collodion  substratum,  a  substance  possessing  the  property  of  altering 
after  exposure  in  the  senne  that  those  parts  on  which  light  has  acted  will 
take  aniline  color  while  the  other  part  will  not.  Each  of  the  positives 
thus  produced  he  develops  in  a  bath  containing  a  solution  of  its  comple- 
mentary color  ;  for  instance,  the  red  positive  in  a  solution  of  methyl  blue, 
the  green  positive  in  a  solution  of  fuchsin,  and  the  blue  positive  in  a 
solution  of  helianthin,  the  development  taking  only  a  few  minutes.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  Dr.  Selle  has  discovered  a  com- 
paratively simple  way  of  determining  the  complementary  color  to  any 
shade  without  the  assistance  of  the  spectroscope,  a  factor  which  he  ac- 
knowledges has  helped  him  considerably  in  arriving  at  his  wonderful 
effects.  The  positive  films  just  described,  after  having  been  dried,  are 
placed  one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  a  finished  picture  results.  The  super- 
posing is  effected  by  pressing  transfer  paper  on  to  the  positive  2  ;  the 
latter  is  thereby  taken  up  and  then  placed  on  positive  1.  Positive  3  hav- 
ing then  been  taken  up  in  the  same  manner  is  placed  on  positive  2.  The 
superposition  obviously  requires  a  very  accurate  register,  and  at  first 
sight  this  may  appear  to  present  great  difficulty,  but  in  reality  it  is 
effected  very  easily  and  rapidly  by  means  of  transfer  papers,  and  only 
such  skill  is  required  as  any  ordinary  person  would  be  possessed  of."  If 
any  one  can  see  anything  new  in  this  he  either  knows  less  or  is  of  keener 
perception  than  I. 


Dodges  in  Printing. 

T^HERE  are  few  negatives  which  are  so  perfect  that  a  little  **  faking** 
^       in  printing  is  not  admissible,  or  even  advisable,  and  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  we  are  favored  with  good  printing  weather,  a  few  notes 
upon  the  same  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Suppose  we  have  a  negative  slightly  under-exposed,  with  shadows  a 
little  too  bare  and  glassy  in  comparison  with  the  high  lights,  we  shall  find 
that  unless  great  care  is  exercised  in  printing,  the  shadows  will  block  up 
and  blacken  before  any  detail  is  shown  in  the  high  lights.  In  such  a  case 
we  have  two  very  simple  remedies,  the  one  tissue  paper  and  crayon,  the 
other  yellow  varnish.  To  apply  the  tissue  paper  Beems  a  very  simple 
thing,  but  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  there  is  aright  and  wrong  way. 
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First  of  all  procure  a  smooth  sheet  of  tinsue  paper,  lay  it  fiat  upon  a  pile 
of  paper,  and  give  the  edges  of  the  negative,  the  glass  side,  of  course,  a 
narrow  atrip  of  starch  paste  or  other  mountant,  then  press  the  negative 
evenly,  but  firmly,  upon  the  tissue  paper,  when  the  two  can  be  lifted  up 
and  the  paper  will  lie  fiat  and  smooth. 

Now,  take  an  ordinary  lead  pencil  or  crayon,  and  scrape  a  little  fine 
dust  off  on  to  a  piece  of  glass,  and,  with  the  end  of  the  forefinger  or  a  stump, 
work  over  the  shadows  with  a  gentle  circular  motion,  keeping,  of  course, 
to  the  outlines  of  the  shadows  as  far  as  possible.  The  negative  should  be 
supported  on  a  retouching  desk,  or  at  a  convenient  angle,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  see  through  it.  The  action  of  the  crayon  is  of  course  merely  to  stop 
out  light,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  follow  fine  detail.  If  the 
high  lights  are  very  dense,  the  tissue  paper  above  them  may  be  just 
dabbed  with  an  oily  finger,  which  will  make  the  paper  more  transparent. 

Yellow  matt  varnish  is  a  very  powerful  aid  in  harmonizing  harsh 
negatives,  as  the  back  of  the  negative  can  be  coated  with  it,  and  then, 
when  dry,  it  may  be  scraped  off  the  high  lights  and  left  on  the  shadows. 
Good  matt  varnish  can  be  obtained  commercially,  and  can  be  readily 
colored  by  adding  one  of  the  coal-tar  colors,  such  as  aurantia,  chrysoi- 
dine,  or  fuchsiu.  The  color  of  the  varnish  in  bulk  must  be  fairly  deep, 
because,  when  spread  on  the  glass,  an  extremely  thin  film  only  is 
obtained,  and  the  color,  if  not  deep,  will  not  be  sufficient  protection  to 
the  paper. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  use  of  varnish  is  that,  unless  carefully  used, 
it  is  apt  to  cause  a  somewhat  harsh  line  of  demarcation.  This  can  be 
avoided  by  placing  on  the  back  of  the  negative  an  old  negative  glass  of 
the  same  size,  fastening  the  two  securely  together  by  the  corners  or 
edges  with  lantern-slide  binding  strips,  and  then  coating  the  second  glnss 
with  matt  varnish  ;  this  allows  a  little  space  for  the  light  to  creep  under 
the  varnish,  and  prevents  harsh  outlines. 

Even  with  these  aids  we  shall  find  that  sometimes  the  high  lights  are 
far  too  dense  to  allow  detail  to  be  obtained  before  the  shadows  block  ; 
then  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  reflect  the  light  onto  the  dense  spot  by 
means  of  a  small  mirror,  or  even  to  cover  up  the  greater  part  of  the  nega- 
tive with  brown  paper,  in  which  an  aperture  has  been  cut  over  the  high 
lights,  and  using  a  lens,  either  the  lens  of  the  camera  or  a  reading  glass, 
to  condense  the  light- -even  sunlight  in  bad  cases^on  to  the  dense  part 
for  a  short  time. 

It  is  permissible  to  even  paint  ou  the  back  of  the  negative  when  the 
print  is  half  finished,  and  allow  some  portions  to  print  more  than  others, 
and  then  to  wipe  the  paint  off  before  printing  is  finished. 

For  very  thin,  flat  negatives,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  weaker  the 
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light  the  more  brilliant  the  result,  and  therefore  it  is  sometimes  advisable 
to  use  ground  glass  or  tissue  paper  stretched  over  the  front  of  the  print* 
ing  frame,  or  to  print  in  the  room  at  some  distance  from  the  window* 
TFhe  use  of  green  or  yellow  glass,  which  was  specially  recommended  some 
^ears  back,  is  another  Valuable  aid ;  but  unless  a  particular  shade  of 
^een  or  yellow  glass  be  chosen,  printing  will  be  enormously  prolonged. 
The  green  glaes  usually  employed  is  known  as  single-flashed  chromium 
green  glass  ;  or  even  signal-green  glass  may  be  used.  The  yellow  glass 
is  by  no  means  a  pure  yellow,  but  rather  a  greenish  yellow  of  a  somewhat 
dirty  hue. 

Considerable  command  over  results  may  be  obtained,  too,  by  a  suitable 
choice  of  the  printing  paper.  Some  papers  give  slightly  more  brilliant 
results  than  others,  and  by  faintly  printing  the  paper — we  are  speaking 
now,  of  course,  of  P.  0.  P — and  then  developing,  we  can  obtain  harder 
-or  softer  results  — Photographic  News.        ^ 


Lantern   Calculations. 

T^HE  amateur  lanternist  about  to  give  an  exhibition  in  a  strange  place 
■  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know  just  where  to  place  the  lantern,  and  when, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  he  arrives  only  a  short  time  before  lighting  up, 
he  realizes  the  awkwardness  of  having  to  move  it  backward  and  forward 
among  the  assembled  spectators  until  the  desired  size  of  disc  is  obtained. 

The  following  simple  calculations,  which  we  clip  from  the  Amateur 
Photographer,  will  be  found  useful  and  to  cover  almost  all  possible  con- 
ditions : 

Amateur  lanternists  are  frequently  handicapped  by  being  forced  by 
circumstances  to  work  within  a  prescribed  distance  of  a  screen. 

For  instance,  supposing  a  drawing-room  exhibition  is  to  be  given  and 
an  image  of  5  feet  is  desired  upon  the  screen.  It  is  obvious  that  in  order 
to  give  this  size  picture  with  a  lens  of  a  certain  focus,  the  lantern  must 
be  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  screen. 

That  distance  can  be  readily  determined  once  we  know  the  focus  of  the 
objective  lens  at  our  disposal ;  thus  : 

Let  A  equal  the  focus  of  the  objective  =  6  inches. 
''    B       "       "    diameter  of  the  slides  =  3  inches. 
*'    C       **       "     diameter  of  the  disc  required  =  5  ft. 
'*    D      **      *'     distance  between  lantern  and  screen. 

The  rule  is  to  multiply  the  diameter  of  the  disc  required  by  the  focus 

>of  the  lens  and  divide  the  result  by  the  diameter  of  the  slide.     Thus  : 

C  X  A  5  X  6       30 

=  D,  or,  in  plain  figures,  =  —  =10  feet. 

B  3  3 
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Thus  we  see  that  to  project  a  5  foot  disc  with  a  6  inch  lens  we  must 
place  the  lantern  at  a  distance  of  10  feet  from  the  screen. 

Supposing^,  again,  that  we  have  several  lenses  of  different  foci  (or  can 

hire  a  lens  of  any  focus  we  may  i  equire)  but  mutU  place  the  lantern  at  a 

certain  distance  from  the  screen  and  must  give  a  picture  of  a  certain  size, 

the  question  is»  What  focus  lens  do  we  require?    The  rule  in  this  case  is- 

to  multiply  the  distance  between  the  lantern  and  the  screen  (D)  by  the 

size  of  the  opening  of  the  slide  (6),  and  divide  by  diameter  of  disc  (G). 

The  result  will  be  A,  the  focus  required. 

Let  A  equal  the  focus  required. 
*•  B       **      *'    size  of  slid©  =  3  inches. 
**  C      '*      *'    diameter  of  disc  =  2  feet 

**  D      *'      **    distance  between  lantern  and  screen  e=  10  feet. 
D  X  B  10  X  3       30 

Then =  A,  or,  in  plain  figures, =  —  =15  inches. 

C  2  2 

Therefore*  in  order  to  give  a  disc  of  2  feet  at  a  distance  of  10  feet,  we- 
shall  require  a  lens  of  15  inches  focus. 

Let  us  now  presume  that  we  have  a  lens  of  a  given  focus  (say  7 
inches),  and  we  must  place  the  lantern  10  feet  from  the  screen.  What  size 
disc  shall  we  have  ? 

Work  it  out  thus  : 

Multiply  the  distance  between  the  lantern   and  screen  (D)  by  the 

diameter  of  slide  opening  (B),  and  divide  the  result  by  the  focus  of  the^ 

l^ns  (A).     The  result  will  be  the  size  of  disc      Thus  : 

Let  A  equal  the  focus  of  lens  =  7  inches. 
B      **       **    diameter  of  slide  =  3  inches. 
C      "       '*    diameter  of  disc  required  =  3  inches. 
D       '*      *'    distance  between  lantern  >'nd  screen  =  10  ft. 
D  X  B  10  =  3       30 

Then =  C,  or,  in  plain  figures, = =4  2-7  feet. 

A  7  7 

We  thus  ascertain  that,  practically  speaking,  the  size  of  the  disc  will 

be  4  feet  3  inches. 

Influence  of  Mass  and  Line  in  Pictorial  Photography. 

BY    SEYMOUR     H.     BEALE. 

'T^HE  difference  between  a  picture  and  a  mere  topographical  photo- 
^  graph  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  one  is  simple  and  ornamental  in 
treatment,  while  the  other  is  not.  The  one  is  suggestive  and  does  not 
tell  the  whole  tale,  but  leaves,  as  it  were,  the  end  of  the  plot  to  be  worked 
out  in  the  imagination  of  the  beholder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  photo- 
graph tells  all ;  there  is  no  play  upon  the  imagination.  Does  not  imag- 
ination play  sad  havoc  with  our  feeliDgs  ?     Is  not  suspense  more  difficult 
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to  bear  than  reality  ?     Then  let  your  photograph  be  suggestive  ;  give  it 
a  characteristic  title,  and  one*half  the  battle  is  won. 

If  a  picture  is  to  be  ornamental  in  treatment,  it  must  fulfill  the  laws 
of  ornament.  This  can  often  be  accomplished  to  a  certain  degree  by  the 
moving  of  the  camera  but  a  few  inches,  to  take  in  what  at  first  sight 
seemed  to  be  an  unsightly  object,  but  which,  when  isolated  from  its  sur- 
roundings and  carefully  blended  with  the  rest  of  the  picture,  may  turn 
out  to  be  of  infinite  value. 

The  mind  is  influenced  by  the  scene  in  three  degrees  :  (1)  mass  of 
light  and  shade  ;  (2)  hy  form  orliney  and  (3)  by  color.  In  choosing  a  picture 
these  three  degrees  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  order  stated. 

When  you  arrive  at  the  place  which  it  is  your  intention  to  photograph, 
you  should  carefully  study  it,  select  the  choicest  portion,  and  then  with 
that,  by  careful  thought  and  study,  make  the  most 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  contrast  of  light  and  shade  balancing  the  pic- 
ture in  the  subject  selected,  the  plate  need  not  be  spoiled.  All  good 
pictures  are  simple,  bad  ones  complicated.  Let  your  lights  and  shades 
be  massed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  picture  is  broken  up  into  an  odd 
number  of  distinct  masses,  as,  for  instance,  sky,  sea  and  beach,  or  sky, 
mid- distance  and  foreground,  or  some  similar  arrangement.  Three 
divisions  always  suit  artistic  effect;  five  may  do,  but  not  so  well,  for  there 
is  a  trinity  running  all  through  Nature.  Never  use  an  even  number  of 
masses.  Then  keep  as  far  as  you  can  each  part  of  those  masses  subser- 
vient to  the  whole.  In  fact,  make  it  a  part  of  the  whole  to  which  it 
belongs,  then  you  will  have  your  picture  not  spotty,  but  simple  and 
broadly  treated.  Each  of  these  masses  should  be  connected  in  some  way  ; 
then,  and  only  then,  will  the  picture  be  a  harmonious  whole.  Of  course, 
the  general  masses  must  be  again  sub-divided,  but  this  can  only  be  done 
by  the  selection  of  the  subject.  All  tbe  masses  must  bear  some  relation 
to  one  another  in  tone.  This  can  best  be  studied  by  observing  the  tone 
of  the  original  with  the  eyes  partly  closed,  and  looking  through  the  eye- 
lashes. A  long  wait  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  this,  but  it  pays  in  the 
end,  for  a  day  spent  in  obtaining  only  two  pictures  will  give  more  afttr 
satisfaction  than  one  with  a  gross  of  plates  spoiled.  On  a  bright  day  it 
is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  picture,  at  such  times  parts  of  the 
scene  are  so  violently  actinic,  while  others  may  be  very  slow  in  the  magic 
power  which  they  transmit.  Hence  the  advantage  of  a  day  when  Nature 
is  all  moist,  and  the  poor  actinic  power  of  the  greens  is  enhanced  by 
reflected  light,  while  the  other  parts  remain  more  under  control. 

A  picture  should  have  one  central  idea,  which  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  operator  to  emphasize.  The  rest  of  the  picture  should  be  subservient 
to  this  and  lead  up  to  it.     Thus  the  law  of  * '  radiation  "  would  be  fulfilled 
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and  the  eye  would  constantly  roam  over  the  picture  in  an  endless  maze, 
without  coming  to  an  untimely  halt.  The  eye  should  never  be  led  out 
of  the  picture.  This  may  be  managed  by  keeping  those  edges  which  run 
off  the  plate  soft ;  that  the  eye  may  play  from  one  point  to  another  it 
may  often  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  few  details  as  connecting  links, 
fluch,  for  instance,  as  a  dead  branch,  a  straw,  an  open  gate,  or  some  simi- 
lar innovation.  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  allow  items  in  3'our  picture  to 
count  up,  as,  for  instance,  **one,  two,  three"  this  way,  "one,  two,  three, 
four  "  that  way.  If  such  be  allowed,  the  eye  pauses  and  jumps  from  one 
place  to  another,  instead  of  an  unwearying  wander. 

The  influence  of  * '  line  "  in  pictorial  representation  is  well  known  to 
artists,  and  a  brief  notice  thereof  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  here. 
Nature  has  a  beautiful  way  of  expressing  herself,  and  of  appealing  to  the 
varying  moods  of  the  human  mind  It  is  to  the  influence  of  line  that  we 
will  confine  our  attention  at  the  present  moment.  Nature  is  full  of  lines, 
from  the  sky  to  the  ever- varying  landscape.  A  continuance  of  one  form 
of  scenery  and  Nature's  moods  may  have  much  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  a  nation's  character.  Energy,  repose  or  dejection  can  be  suggested  by 
the  use  of  ascending,  horizontal  or  drooping  lines. 

Vertical  and  OHcending  lifies  depict  power  and  energy.  Was  it  not 
amongst  the  mountains  that  our  Bible  was  written ?  ''I  will  lift  up  mine 
«yes  unto  the  hills  whence  cometh  my  strength, "  sang  the  poet  thousands 
of  years  ago,  and  the  same  is  true  to  the  present  day.  Look  at  the 
energy  depicted  by  the  sprightly  larch,  the  erect  tail  and  ears  of  the 
enraged  animal,  the  raised  arm  of  the  orator  or  passionate  man.  Look, 
again,  at  the  power  depicted  by  the  spiked  helmet,  the  erect  carriage  of 
the  prosperous  business  man,  or  even  the  ascending  lines  of  our  spires 
and  chimney  stacks  in  our  towns 

Horizontal  lines  depict  peace  and  repose.  Think  of  the  peaceful  look 
of  the  mysterious  horizon,  the  calm  lake,  those  flat  moors,  or  the  plain 
studded  with  villages.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  suggestive  of  peaceful 
thought.  Does  not  the  clerical  hat  or  square  college  cap  impress  peace 
upon  the  mind  ?  Look  at  the  peaceful  attitude  of  the  priest  as  he  blesses 
his  audience  with  outstretched  arms,  or  even  the  gossip  as  she  stands  at 
her  door  with  her  arms  folded  across  her  bosom.  See  again  the  peace  of 
the  domestic  pet  as  it  lies  upon  the  hearth  with  outstretched  legs  and 
tail. 

Drooping  lines  depict  dejection,  sorrow  or  weakness,  which  might  be 
illustrated  by  the  man  bowed  down  with  sorrow,  the  drooping  head  and 
tail  of  the  cur  in  disgrace,  the  drooping  lines  of  the  clothes  of  those  cast 
down  by  adversity,  the  weeping  willow,  the  slouching  hat  of  the  villain, 
or  even  the  droop  of  smoke  from  the  village  chimney. 
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We  will  not  be  more  fulsome  by  giving  further  examples-  No  doubt 
many  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  true  work  of  art  emanates  from  an 
intuitive  faculty,  and  cannot  be  worked  out  from  tables  or  rules ;  still, 
rules  are  useful  as  an  aid  to  selection  when  one  is  in  doubt.  It  is  in  the 
treatment  of  the  clouds  where  the  greatest  difficulty  arises  in  photog- 
raphy, and  yet  if  we  have  patience  and  wait,  this  part  of  our  picture  may 
turn  out  the  most  successful,  and  then  the  eye  may  be  led  by  ceaseless 
peregrinations  over  the  picture  and  never  tire. — The  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 


Photographic  Chemicals  and  Their  Adulterations. 

BY    MATTHEW    WILSON. 

\\/ITHOUT  some  knowledge  of  the  chief  adulterations  ordinarily  to  be 
^  ^  met  with  in  the  photographic  chemicals  of  commerce,  and  of  the 
tests  whereby  these  adulterations  may  be  detected,  the  technical  equip- 
ment of  the  practical  photographer,  however  perfect  it  may  be  in  other 
respects,  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  beau- 
tiful series  of  reactions  upon  which  photography  is  based,  we  shall,  I 
think,  be  ready  to  admit  that  the  absence  or  presence  of  impurities  in 
our  chemicals  may  have  a  larger  share  of  influence  on  the  quality  of 
the  results  than  we  have  hitherto  suspected.  Many  of  the  defects 
which  we  are  wont  to  attribute  to  other  and  quite  different  causes  would 
probably,  on  investigation,  be  found  easily  traceable  to  the  unsuspected 
do3r  of  the  manufacturing  chemist,  and,  the  real  culprit  once  identified, 
the  growth  of  the  mighty  army  of  anxious  inquirers  and  puzzled  editors 
would  no  longer  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

After  all,  the  photographer  has  the  remedy — to  a  large  extent  at 
least — in  his  own  hands.  A  very  slight  familiarity  with  the  processes  of 
elementary  analytical  chemistry  will  enable  him  to  distinguish  between 
good  chemicals  and  bad,  a  measure  of  knowledge  Amply  fulfilling  all  his 
requirements. 

For  convenience  sake,  adulterations  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  the  active  and  the  passive. 

This  division  is  not  arbitrary,  but  essential,  and  is  accordingly  of  more 
than  merely  theoretical  importance. 

By  active  adulterations  are  to  be  understood  all  such  impurities  as  are 
possessed  of  properties  actually  injurious  to  any  process  or  product  into 
which  they  may  find  their  way.     By  passive  adulterations,  on  the  other 
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hand,  are  comprehended  those  adulterating  bodies  whose  presence  is 
without  influence  on  the  reactions  into  which  they  may  be  introduced, 
except,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  it  weakens  the  active  properties  of  the 
ingredients  in  which  they  exist  as  contaminations. 

Now,  if  we  are  careful  to  observe  the  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  of  bodies,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  our  analytical  operations ; 
because,  having  once,  by  simple  testing,  identified  an  impurity  of  the 
first  or  active  cit^ss,  we  are  spared  the  trouble  of  estimating  its  actual 
proportions,  and  for  this  very  obvious  reason,  that  any  body  which  i6,per 
se,  of  a  harmful  character  ought  to  be  rigidly  excluded,  whether  its 
actual  percentage  be  large  or  small. 

The  only  remedy  under  the  circumstances  is  to  substitute  a  good  article 
for  a  bad,  and,  fortunately  for  the  photographer,  this  can  generally  be 
easily  done. 

A  different  course  may,  however,  be  pursued  in  the  case  of  the  other 
or  harmless  class  of  adulterations.  With  rega  d  to  these,  seeing  that 
their  influence  wholly  depends  not  on  their  quality,  but  on  their  propor- 
tions, the  processes  of  quantitative  analysis  may  often  be  emplo3'ed  with 
advantage.  Once  the  percentage  of  the  adulterating  bodies  has  been 
ascertained,  due  allowance  can,  of  course,  be  made  for  any  action  which, 
indirectly,  they  are  likely  to  exert  in  that  particular  branch  of  work  in 
which  the  crude  chemical  finds  its  proper  application. 

On  this  account  I  have  not  hesitated  to  introduce  to  the  photogra- 
pher's notice  several  processes  pertaining  to  quantitative  analysis. 
These,  however,  are  mostly  of  a  simple  character,  my  object  here,  as  else- 
where, having  been  to  restrict  myself  to  the  description  of  such  tests  as 
do  not  make  too  serious  a  demand  on  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  oper- 
ator, or  require,  as  a  condition  of  success,  the  elaborate  and  complicated 
adjuncts  of  the  chemical  laboratory. 

I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  treat  of  the  adulterations  of  the  princi- 
pal metallic  salts  employed  in  photography ;  after  this,  the  adulterations 
of  certain  of  the  acids  and  alkalies  will  claim  their  share  of  attention  ; 
and,  finally,  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  the  impurities  of  one  or  two  miscel- 
laneous compounds  fiot  referable  to  any  single  distinct  head. 

I POTASSIUM   SALTS. 

Bioar})ondte  of  Potai^h. — The  formula  of  this  salt  is  KHCO,.  The  pure 
crystallized  bicarbonate  should  contain  47  per  cent,  of  potash.  The  com- 
mercial bicarbonate  frequently  contains  a  j^ercentage  of  neutral  carbon- 
ate, together  with  moisture,  insoluble  earthy  matter,  and  traces  of  potas- 
sium sulphate  and  chloride. 
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Neutral  potassium  carbonate,  if  present,  may  be  detected  b^^  the 
•orange  red  precipitate  which  is  produced  in  a  solution  of  the  sample  on 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  mercuric  chloride. 
The  superfluous  moisture  may  be  estimated  by  drying  a  weighed  portion 
of  the  sample  in  a  watch-glass  over  sulphuric  acid  under  a  desiccator^ 
and  noting  the  loss  of  weight  from  time  to  time,  as  long  as  any  change  is 
.apparent.  The  moisture  cannot  be  determined  by  heating,  as  the  salt  is 
thereby  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid,  water  and  neutral  carbonate. 
The  silica  and  insoluble  matter  may  be  estimated  by  collecting  them  on  a 
weighed  filter,  which,  after  washing  and  drying,  being  reweighed,  will, 
by  its  increase  of  weight,  afford  the  data  for  calculating  their  percentage. 
Potassium  sulphate  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  forty  or  fifty  grains  of 
the  sample  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  adding  a  strong  solution 
of  barium  chloride,  which  will  produce  a  white  precipitate  if  any  sulphate 
be  present.  If  no  sulphate  be  present,  potassium  chloride  may,  in  its 
turn,  be  identified  by  dissolving  the  bicarbonate  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
treating  the  concentrated  liquor  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
whereby  any  chloride  will  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  chloride  of 
silver. 

Independently  of  these  tests,  the  general  purity  of  a  sample  of  bicar- 
bonate may  be  very  readily  ascertained  by  means  of  the  following  simple 
volumetric  process:  A  standard  solution  of  pure  oxalic  acid  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  6.3  grains  of  the  crystallized  acid  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  This  solution  should  be  effected  in  an  alkalimeter  tube  or  burette 
of  1,000  fluid  grains'  capacity.  When  the  acid  has  been  dissolved,  water 
must  be  added  until  the  bulk  of  the  whole  is  exactly  1,000  grain  measure. 
Oxalic  acid  being  bivalent:  and  6.3  grains  being  one-twentieth  of  its 
molecular  weight,  the  whole  volume  of  the  solution  is  therefore  equiva- 
lent to  one-tenth  of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  bicarbonate  of  2)otash, 
which  tenth  amounts  to  exactly  10.01  grains.  Ten  grains  of  the  sample 
should  be  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  contained  in  a  white  porcelain 
basin.  The  liquid  having  been  colored  a  deep  bine  by  means  of  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  litmus  (or  cochineal  extract,  in  which  case  the  color 
will  be  violet),  the  oxalic  acid  solution  is  then  added  gradually  from  the 
alkalimeter,  and  the  addition  is  continued  until  the  last  trace  of  violet  is 
rej^laced  by  a  vivid  pink,  indicating  the  completion  of  the  reaction. 
Should  the  sample  be  pure,  this  stage  will  not  be  reached  until  the  whole 
contents  of  the  alkalimeter  have  been  exhausted.  Should  it,  as  is  sus- 
pected, be  adulterated,  the  extent  of  the  adulteration  may  be  estimated 
from  the  volume  of  oxalic  acid  consumed  in  the  process. 

Supposing  that  900  -measures  have  been  consumed,  we  know  that,  as 
every  hundred  measures  are  equivalent  to  one  grain  of  pure  bicarbonate, 
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ten  grains  of  our  sample  must  contain  nine  grains,  or  90  per  cent.,  of  bi- 
carbonate, and  one  grain,  or  10  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter. 

Potaasium  Bichromale. — This  salt  is  often  contaminated  with  sulphate 
of  potash.  Sometimes,  too,  it  contains  traces  of  alkaline  carbonates.  Sul- 
phate of  potash  in  a  sample  may  be  detected  by  adding  to  the  aqueous 
solution,  previously  strongly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  few  drops 
of  a  weak  solution  of  barium  chloride. 

Any  sulphate  present  is  precipitated  as  barium  sulphate.  Carbonates, 
if  present  in  quantity,  may  be  identified  by  the  effervescence  which  en- 
sues when  the  dry  sample  is  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid.  When  dried  in  a  water  bath,  it  should  not  appreciably  lose  iu 
weight,  seeing  that  the  pure  crystallized  bichromate  is  an  anhydrous  salt 

Potassium  Bromide, — This  salt  occasionally  contains  traces  of  potassiun^ 
carbonate  or  hydrate.  Instead  of  testing  these  separately,  it  is  more 
convenient  that  the  percentage  of  bromide  in  a  weighted 'portion  of  the 
sample  be  alone  determined.  This  may  done  as  follows :  Dissolve  8.S 
grains  of  pure  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  in  1,000  grain  measures  of 
distilled  water.  Each  100  measures  of  this  solution  are  equivalent  to .  595- 
grain  of  potassium  bromide.  Dissolve  five  grains  of  the  sample  to  be 
tested  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  transfer  to  a  porcelain  basin,  and  add 
a  small  crystal  of  potassium  chromate.  The  yellow  liqiud  is  then  treated 
with  the  nitrate  solution,  the  latter  Deing  added  from  a  burette  or  alkali- 
meter  tube.  When  the  yellow  color  is  changed  to  an  orange  brown,  and 
when,  at  the  same  time,  the  red  precipitate  of  chromate  of  silver  no 
longer  dissolves  freely,  the  reaction  is  completed.  From  the  nnmber  of 
grain  measures  consumed,  the  percentage  of  bromide  may  then  be  calcu- 
lated. If  the  sample  be  free  from  adulteratk>n,  840.3  measures  will  have 
been  required. 

Carbonate  of  Potash, — The  anhydrous  neutral  carbonate  is  that  usu- 
ally employed  in  photographic  processes.  The  crystallized  salt  contains 
two  molecules  of  water.  The  former  is  frequently  very  impure,  the  prin- 
cipal impurities  being  those  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the  bicarbonate 
of  potash.  They  may  be  detected  by  the  tests  already  mentioned.  The 
carbonate  being  exceedingly  deliquescent,  the  determination  of  the  per- 
centage of  moisture  in  a  sample  should  never  be  omitted.  It  may  be 
estimated  by  the  loss  suffered  when  the  sample  is  heated  to  low  redness 
in  a  porcelain  crucible. 

Potassium  Cyanide. — The  commercial  cyanide  is  a  very  crude  salt,  and 
frequently  contains  less  than  '60  per  cent,  of  the  pure  cyanide.  Among 
the  impurities  the  following  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  :  Carbonate 
of  potash,  cyanate  of  potash,  potassium  ferro-cyanide,  potassium  sulphide, 
potassium  sulphocyanide,  and  alkaline  chlorides  and  sulphates.     The 
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carbonate  of  potash  may  be  disBolved  out  by  digesting  the  sample  with 
alcohol  of  .853  specific  gravity.  The  residue,  dissolved  in  water  and 
treated  with  barium  chloride  solution,  will,  on  boiling,  give  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  barium  carbonate  if  cyanate  of  potash  be  present.  If  a  white 
precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  be  produced  before  the  solution  is  boiled, 
it  must  be  filtered  off,  and  the  test  repeated  on  the  filtrate.  Potassium 
ferro-cyanide  may  be  detected  by  the  blue  precipitate  which  is  produced 
when  the  acidified  aqueous  solution  of  the  contaminated  sample  is  treated 
with  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  If  potassium  sulphide  be  present,  it 
may  be  identified  by  the  brown  precipitate  which  appears  when  the  solu- 
tion is  treated  with  acetate  of  lead. 

Strongly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  ferric  chloride  has 
been  dissolved,  the  solution  turns  red  when  potassium  sulphocyanide  is 
present  Sulphates  may  be  detected  in  the  sample  by  treating  the 
aqueous  solution  with  barium  chloride,  and  boiling  the  precipitate  so 
produced  with  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  out 
the  barium  carbonate.  The  residue  will  be  barium  sulphate.  Most  of 
these  impurities  are  of  the  harmless  class.  Samples,  however,  which  con- 
tain more  than  a  trace  of  potassium  sulphide  are  unsuitable  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  and  should  be  rejected.  The  same  may  perhaps  be 
said  of  those  containing  sulphocyanide.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
it  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  merely  to  estimate  the  percentage  of 
cyanide  present  in  the  sample.  This  may  be  done  volumetrically,  a 
standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  che  some  strength  as  that  re- 
quired in  the  analysis  of  potassium  bromide,  being  required.  Each  100* 
grain  measures  of  the  solution  are  equivalent  to  .27  grain  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and,  consequently,  to  .46  grain  of  pure  potassium  cyanide,  ifive 
grains  of  the  powdered  sample  are  transferred  to  a  porcelain  basin,  and 
dissolved  in  ten  fluid  ounces  of  water.  The  silver  solution  is  to  be  added 
from  the  alkalimeter  until  the  liquid  begins  to  be  turbid  from  the  forma- 
tion of  a  faint  precipitate.  The  alkalimeter  is  then  allowed  to  drain,  and 
the  number  of  measures  consumed  is  read  off  on  the  scale.  From  this 
number  the  percentage  of  cyanide  present  is  then  calculated. 

Potassium  Ferrocyanide. — The  crystallized  salt  is  in  general  sufficiently 
pure  for  the  purposes  of  photography.  When  purchased  in  the  powdered 
state,  it  should  be  tested  for  carbonate  of  potash.  This  may  be  done  by 
dissolving  it  in  water,  and  treating  it  with  a  strong  solution  of  calcium 
chloride.  Any  carbonate  present  will  be  precipitated  as  calcium  car- 
bonate. The  sample  should  be  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  Any  insoluble 
residue  (consisting  of  the  oxide  or  sulphide  of  iron)  may  be  removed  by 
filtration. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Our  Pictures. 

'  •  The  Cup  that  Cheers  "  and  *  *  Dead  Easy  "  have  been  noticed  on  •  *  Our  Portf <dio  " 
in  this  or  previous  numbers.  "  Judith  "  is  a  fine  example  of  a  questionable  phase  of 
photography.  However  good  such  pictures  may  be,  unless  when  they  are  copies  of 
paintings,  there  is  a  feeling  of  unreality  about  them  that  detracts  from  their  merit. 
'*  Willow  Trees  "  is  good  as  a  reproduction  of  a  natural  scene,  but  without  any  claim 
to  be  a  picture.  Very  different  is  '*  The  Blackberry  Picker,"  which  is  a  picture  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  '*  When  a  Man's  Single"  is  better  in  conception  than 
in  execution;  the  lighting  being  too  hard  and  too  scattered.  ''A  City  Waterway" 
is  good  and  might  have  been  better.  Our  readers  will  see  this  for  themselves  if  they 
will  cover  up' the  unnecessary  foreground  as  far  as  the  stem  of  the  boat  on  the  right. 
"  Young  Gamesters  "  is  an  example  of  both  good  grouping  and  lighting;  but  the 
lettering  on  the  box  on  which  one  of  the  figures  is,  is  a  sad  mistake.  It  is  pro- 
nounced enough  to  draw  the  eye  from  where  it  should  rest,  on  the  gamesters, 
*•  Bills  to  Pay"  is  a  first-prize  picture  and  shows  very  clearly  one  of  two  things: 
either  that  the  judges  have  still  something  to  learn  or  that  they  had  very  poor  ma- 
terial to  deal  with.  The  something  like  fifty  high  lights  scattered  all  over  the 
former  is  sufficient  to  condemn  any  picture,  while  the  amused  expression  on  the 
lady's  face  and  the  turning  of  her  eyes  to  the  camera  are  faults  that  should  have 
been  obviated.  Of  the  latter  we  hardly  know  what  to  say.  It  certainly  does  not  in 
any  way  answer  to  its  title,  nor  does  it  convey  an  idea  of  any  kind  to  help  us  to  find 
one  more  suitable.  Of  '*  Evening"  we  need  say  nothing.  It  speaks  for  itself  in  a 
language  understood  by  aU,  and  is  an  honor  to  our  magazine. 


Our  Portfolio. 

[Prints  sent  for  criticism  wilt  be  returned  only  on  request^  accompanied  by 
stamps  for  return  postage ;  and,  unless  otherwise  advised^  we  shall  consider 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  reproduce  any  of  them  in  The  American  Amateur 
Photographer.  1 

A.  W.  Tanner,  Topeka.  has  a  strong  tendency  to  **  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
road."  Good  as  the  three  pictures  sent  are,  they  would  have  been  more  effective 
from  points  of  view  more  to  one  side.  "  A  Mexican  Road  "  is  the  least  objection- 
able on  that  account ;  indeed,  it  is  a  good  composition,  but  hard,  much  too  hard, 
everything  that  is  not  black  being  white,  as  if  covered  with  snow^.  A  longer  expos 
ure  and  a  developing  solution  weak  in  oxidizer  would  have  made  this  a  very  much 
better  picture.  *'Acequia,  Mexico,"  Nos.  i  and  2,  are  photographs  of  a  creek  or 
stream  neither  picturesque  nor  interesting,  at  least  from  the  points  at  which  they 
have  been  taken.  The  rows  of  pollard  or  other  trees  along  the  banks  are  too 
mechanical,  and  the  figure  in  No.  2  is  just  where  she  should  not  have  been,  a  dark 
figure  against  a  dark  tree ;  why  not  have  connected  her  in  some  visible  way  with  the 
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little  home  in  the  middle  distance  ?    No.  i  is  also  too  much  like  a  snow  scene.    They 
are  only  photographs  and  not  very  good  ones. 

F.  E.  Foster,  Iowa  Falls,  in  "Wild  Cat  Falls,"  has  a  very  fine  picture  with  one 
serious  fault,  the  water  is  too  cotton  woolly,  a  fault  that  may  easily  be  cured  by  local 
reduction  on  the  negative.  When  that  is  done  it  will  give  a  very  fine  picture.  Ex- 
actly the  same  may  be  said  of  "  Below  the  Rapids,"  only  the  fault  is  more  easily 
remedied.  It  is  excess  of  unnecessary  and  uninteresting  foreground.  Three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  cut  from  it  makes  it  at  once  a  charming  picture.  "  A  Woody  Bower," 
could  not  possibly  have  been  taken  from  a  worse  point  of  view.  A  dense  mass  of 
trees  and  undergrowth  with  a  broad  path  or  road  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  at  the  mid-distance  a  child  standing  stiffly  staring  toward  the  cam- 
era. The  road  is  white  as  snow,  except  where  numerous  patches  of  shadow  fall 
across  it,  and  that  and  the  other  scattered  high  lights  give  the  photograph— for  it  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  picture — an  unpleasant  patchy  appearance.  Taken  from  con 
siderably  to  the  left  or  right  it  might  have  been  good,  and  most  certainly  would  have 
been  better.  The  prints  are  on  **  Aristo-platino,"  but  the  color  is  not  at  all  attract 
ive,  especially  in  the  deeper  shadows,  such  as  the  dark  rocks  in  the  beautiful  "  Wild 
Cat  Falls,"  but  that  is  probably  more  the  fault  of  the  photographer  than  of  the 
paper. 

From  F.  A.  Demuth,  Lancaster ,  Pa,,  comes  another  moonlight  photograph  than 
which  nothing  more  perfect  in  technique  has  ever  been  developed.  It  is  the  spire  of 
Trinity  Church.  Lancaster,  erected,  or  at  least  finished  in  1792,  beautiful  in  design 
and  apparently  as  perfect  as  at  that  date.  The  church  is  on  a  street  only  14  feet 
wide,  so  that  it  and  the  spire  cannot  be  photographed  together.  The  exposure  was 
exactly  an  hour,  with  an  aperture  of //8  and  proved  to  be  just  right.  The 
detail,  including  statues,  festoon  and  other  ornamentation,  is  microscopically  sharp, 
with  a  wide  range  of  tone,  from  brilliant  patches  of  high  light  with  ample  gradation 
down  to  deepest  dark.  The  length  of  the  exposure  is  shown  by  the  tell-tale 
signatures  of  several  stars  in  fine  hair  lines  across  the  sky,  and  mercury  in  a  broader 
and  shorter  line. 

W.  F.  Sideling ER,  Boston,  sends  •*  A  Portrait"  that  for  pose  and  lighting  would 
be  a  credit  to  any  professional  photographer,  but  is  not  good  enough  for  an  amateur. 
The  professional  may  feel  compelled  to  please  an  uncultured  public  by  excessive 
retouching,  but  the  amateur  is  under  no  such  obligation,  and  yet  every  trace  of  the 
texture  which  would  have  given  such  a  charm  to  this  portrait  has  been  buried  in  the 
leaden  coffin.  The  little  print,  modestly  called  •*  Clouds,"  is  a  picture  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  and  a  very  beautiful  one.  Low  in  tone  and  almost  dreary,  the  fore- 
grround  is  almost  hidden  under  the  densely  wooded  background, and  above  all  a  beauti- 
ful display  of  cloud,  and  such  a.s  the  denizen  of  a  city  rarely  sees,  suggestive  of  the 
ever-comforting  fact  that  there  are  compensations  for  drawbacks  in  all  phases  of  life. 

Helen  A.  Spinney,  Reading. — *•  Enchanted  Woods"  is  a  beautiful  subject  from 
a  well-selected  point  of  view,  considerably  under-exposed  and  too  deeply  printed. 
Its  only  fault,  from  an  artistic  point,  is  the  too  much  scattering  of  the  highest  lights. 
I'he  principal  light  should  have  been  in  the  beautiful  distance  of  the  avenue,  and 
those  scattered  all  over  the  upper  left  should  have  been  very  much  lower  in  tone  ; 
that  is,  very  much  weaker.  **  Goodrich  Falls  "  would  have  been  better  if  the  fall  had 
not  been  so  near  the  center  of  the  plate,  and  the  water  is,  at  least  much  of  it,  too  like 
cotton  wool.    Local  reduction  on  the  negative  would  remedy  this.      With   those 
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ezceptions,  the  picture  is  very  good.  "  Rockport "  has  the  same  fault.  The  water 
around  the  rocks  and  the  spray  is  simply  white  paper.  Such  subjects  should  be  de- 
veloped for  detail  and  the  density  kept  down  by  employing  solutions  very  weak  in 
pyro,  or  whatever  oxidizer  may  be  used.  *'  Club  House"  is  technically  very  good, 
but  the  camera  has  been  placed  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  looking  down  on  the 
view  from  a  high  elevation,  and  makes  the  beautifully  curved  bay,  which  in  Nature 
must  be  level,  appear  as  if  an  inclined  plane.  We  should  not  wish  anything  that  is 
in  it  excluded,  as  every  line  is  of  value,  but  think  that  if  the  position  of  the  camera 
had*  been  such  as  to  considerably  lower  the  horizon,  to,  as  it  were,  fore-shorten  the 
distance  between  it  and  the  immediate  foreground,  it  would  have  been  a  decided 
improvement  We  shall  reproduce  it,  both  because  of  its  beauty  as  it  is  and  its  value 
as  an  obiect  lesson. 

Geo.  D.  Firm  in,  Philadelphia^  is  persevering  in  a  delightful  but  difficult  branch 
of  photography,  genre  with  children  as  models.  **The  Dolls'  Tea  Party"  is  excel- 
lent in  conception,  but  faulty  in  execution.  A  child  standing  at  a  table  pouring  the 
tea  is  itself  beautiful  in  pose  and  expression — a  perfect  picture— but  the  two  chairs, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  table  with  several  dolls  in  each,  are  too  equally  balanced  and 
hardly  sufficient^  connected  with  the  objective  point,  the  child,  to  be  satisfactory. 
*'A  Cup  of  Tea,"  the  same  child  seated  at  the  end  of  the  table  pouring  from  the 
teapot  into  the  cup,  is  very  fine.  The  expression  of  delight  on  the  little  face  at  being 
permitted  to  help  itself  is  admirable,  and  the  lighting  is  such  as  to  concentrate 
attention  on  the  figure,  the  pose  ot  which  could  not  be  improved.  Equally  perfect 
and  of  even  more  interest,  as  there  are  two  equally  interested  figures,  is  •*  The  Cup 
That  Cheers."  Here  we  have  the  same  satisfied  expression  and  concentrated  inter- 
est on  the  face  of  the  pourer,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  the  expression  is 
one  of  watchful  expectancy,  and  added  to  it  a  delicate  touch  of  childish  nature,  the 
hand  in  the  sugar  bowl.  We  do  not  add  that  those  are  flashlight  pictures,  by  way 
of  apology,  because  they  need  none,  but  rather  to  increase  the  credit  due  to  the 
artist  for  having  done  so  well.     We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  both. 

W.  PiLFOLD,  Galveston^  Tex. — •*  An  Anxious  Moment"  is  an  excellent  photo- 
graph of  a  not  very  pleasant  subject,  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  It  can  hardly  be 
called  a  picture,  but  as  a  realistic  reproduction  and  an  example  of  technique  it  Ss 
very  good.  The  one  fatdt  is  the  much  too  pronounced  high  light  made  by  the  white 
cloth  across  the  patient's  chest.  This  should  have  been  very  much  lower  in  tone,  or 
better  still,  left  out  altogether. 

Victor  F.  Kincaid,  Brockville,  Ont. — It  is  always  difficult  to  make  a  good  pic- 
ture with  a  foreground  of  water,  a  narrow  strip  running  horizontally  across  above  it, 
and  the  rest  sky.  It  takes  something  very  interesting  in  both  water  and  sky  to 
overcome  the  very  unpleasant  and  very  unpictorial  effect  of  the  dark  unbroken 
horizontal  line.  In  *•  Low  Water"  our  correspondent  has  both,  a  really  beautiful 
sky  and  beautifully  rippling  and  lighted  water,  and  yet  the  picture  is  very  unsatis- 
factory. The  clouds  and  the  water,  or  rather  the  lights  thereon,  do  not  match  and 
the  eye  fails  to  find  where  the  lights  come  from.  The  twenty  or  more  black  stones 
projecting  out  of  the  water  have  also  a  distracting  effect,  so  that  on  the  whole  the 
picture  is  a  failure.  **  A  Stormy  Day  on  the  St.  Lawrence"  is  much  better.  The 
same  sky  has  been  made  to  do  duty  in  this,  but  is  printed  darker,  so  as  to  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  subject.  The  point  of  view  has  been  well  chosen  and  the  waves  and 
foam  are  beautifully  rendered,  but  the  printing  in  of  the  clouds  might  have  been 
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managed  better,  especially  the  higher  lights  on  the  left.  But  in  spite  of  those  faults 
it  is  a  good  picture  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  one  of  its  angry 
moods. 

Herbert  Linge,  Wappingers  Falls^  N.  K,  sends  seven  prints  of  very  moderate 
technique  and  less  pictorial  value.  No.  i  is  overtoned — an  offensive  foreground* 
consisting  of  an  old  picket  fence  of  over  a  dozen  parallel  vertical  lines,  and  in  the 
distance  a  tree  on  each  side  and  an  apparently  empty  five-story  octagonal  building 
between.  He  could  have  had  no  object  in  view  in  photographing  such  a  subject, 
and  it  certainly  is  a  waste  of  material.  No.  2  is  a  good  subject,  from  a  good  point  of 
view,  but  considerably  under  exposed ;  and  although  otherwise  right,  would  have 
been  spoiled  by  the  figure  on  the  right  holding  the  paddle  straight  up  and  staring 
into  the  camera.  '  Figures  in  such  subjects  may  be  made  of  much  value,  but  they 
must  be  introduced  with  g^eat  care  and  much  thought  No.  3  is  also  a  waste  of 
good  material  One-third  is  an  uninteresting  bare  foreground,  a  narrow  strip  of 
water  filled  by  a  large  passenger  steamer  and  a  small  tug,  a  strip  of  wooded  land- 
scape beyond,  and  notlung  more.  No.  4  is  of  good  technique  but  bad  selection.  Two- 
thirds  is  occupied  by  an  arch  and  running  water,  with  trees  on  the  left ;  and  tower- 
ing above  both  bridge  and  trees  is  a  street  of  apparently  large  buildings. 
Either  the  lower  or  the  upper  part  might  have  given  a  good  picture,  but 
combined  as  they  are  the  lack  of  concentration  is  painful.  No  5  is  a  striking 
example  of  picturesque  material  improperly  used,  or  rather  not  so  well  used 
as  it  might  have  been.  A  massive  two-arched  bridge  runs  in  a  hori- 
zontal line  across  the  background,  water  like  cotton  wool  flows  down  a  rocky  steep 
with  a  ruin  on  one  side  and  a  large  rock  on  the  other.  There  is  here  material  for  a 
fine  picture,  but  not  from  this  point  of  view.  No.  6  is  also  faulty.  It  is  a  snow  scene, 
snow  in  front,  a  dilapidated  stone  fence  partly  covered  with  snow,  snow  again,  and 
a  line  of  buildings  and  trees.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  the  picturesque  or  an  impression 
of  any  kind  even  suggested.  No.  7  is  a  river  with  wooded  banks  crossed  by  a  rustic 
bridge,  which  should  afford  material  for  a  picture,  but  our  correspondent  hasn'ttaken 
advantage  of  it.  He  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  space  with  a  bare  foreground,  and 
shows  the  bridge  '*  straight  on."  Photographed  fropi  a  different,  point  of  view,  so  as  ^ 
to  include  less  than  half  the  present  foreground  and  to  make  the  bridge  cross  at  an 
angle  instead  of  in  horizontal  lines,  this  might  be  a  fine  picture.  Mr.  Linge  is  a  good 
photographer,  but  he  will  not  make  ptctures  until  he  has  studied  at  least  the  rudi- 
ments of  art.  Burnet's  Essays  or  Robinson's  Letters  on  Landscape  Photography 
would  help  him  very  much. 

N.  E.  Arnold,  Grenoble^  Pa. — **Kit"is  a  fine  portrait  of  a  beautiful  cat,  in 
which  there  is  such  microscopic  sharpness  that  every  hair  may  be  counted.  As  an 
example  of  technique  it  is  perfect,  but  the  lack  of  contrast  between  the  object  and 
the  background  gives  them  the  appearance  of  merging  into  each  other.  We  should 
block  out  the  background.  It  is  a  flashlight  by  daylight  exposure  and  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  benefit  of  having  plenty  of  light  in  the  room  before  flashing.  *'  Down 
the  Delaware"  is  correct  in  composition,  but  very  faulty  in  the  lighting.  What 
should  suggest  atmosphere  in  the  distance  conveys  more  the  idea  of  halation,  and 
what  should  look  like  water  is,  except  at  the  lower  left  comer,  merely  white  paper. 

A  longer  exposure,  and  weak  developer  might  have  made  this  better,  but  under 
no  circumstances  could  it  have  been  even  passably  good  with  a  sky  of  white  paper. 

'*On  Neshaming."  The  only  good  point  in  this  is  that  it   has   been  properly 
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trimmed.  The  point  of  view  is  right  across  a  river,  so  that  the  opposite  bank  mulces 
a  horizontal  line  right  across  the  picture,  always  an  objectionable  feature. 
Equally  objectionable  are  the  reflections  with  lights  of  equal  intensity  scattered  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  water  and  through  openings  in  the  trees,  while  the  only 
really  high  light  in  the  composition  should  have  been  the  white  shirt  of  the  figure  in 
the  boat,  and  he  should  have  been  doing  anything  rather  than  staring  into  the  cam- 
era. There  is  material  for  a  good  picture  here,  but  it  must  be  employed  with  knowl- 
edge and  thought 

E.  S.  Wilson,  Corry,  Pa, — '^Old  Barcelona  Lighthouse"  is  an  unsatisfactory 
print  from  apparently  an  under-exposed  negative ;  the  foliage  occupying  a  promi- 
nent position  being  little  more  than  a  dark  mass.  The  lighthouse  tower  and  home  of 
the  keeper  on  the  right  and  what  should  have  been  better  defined  trees  on  the  left. 
Aside  from  what  is  known  as  mealiness  all  over  the  print  and  the  lack  of  sufficient 
detail  in  the  prominent  foliage,  there  are  two  faults  that  might  have  been  easily 
avoided;  the  sky  is  printed  much  too  dark  and  the  figures  do  not  seem  to  be  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  objective  point,  the  houses  and  tower.  They  are  too  obvi- 
ously standing  to  be  photographed,  and  should  have  either  been  left  out  or  placed 
near  the  door  of  the  house.  Longer  exposure,  the  figures  so  treated  and  an  inch  less 
foreground  would  have  made  this  a  fine  picture.  **  Light  and  Shadow  "  is  a  fine  com- 
position, but  apparently  under-exposed  and  certainly  much  over-printed.  Of  shadow, 
properly  speaking,  there  is  little  or  none  ;  but  such  an  absence  of  light  both  right  and 
left,  especially  the  left,  as  to  produce  simply  masses  of  black.  '*  Jack's  Smile"  is  a 
good  photograph  that  does  not  convey  the  idea  that  was  or  should  have  been  intended. 
The  model  shows  lack  of  training  and  the  picture  shows  lack  of  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  photographer.  Jack  likes  a  drink  and  has  in  his  hand  a  pocket  tlask,  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  called  a  pocket  pistol,  about  one-third  full  of — well,  not  water. 
He  is  presumably  regarding  it  with  satisfaction,  but  who  ever  saw  a  toper,  under  the 
circum.stances,  admiring  his  draught  and,  as  it  were,  prolonging  the  enjoyment  by 
locking  into  the  mouth  of  the  flask  ?  A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  he  should 
have  been  holding  it  up  and  looking  through,  rather  than  looking  into  it 

O.  H.  Andrews,  Corry^  Pa.^  sends  a  good  representation  of  a  picnic,  with  only 
two  faults.  "One  Day's  Outing"  is  in  a  well-chosen  locality  and  the  figures  are 
fairly  well  grouped,  but  there  is  an  absolute  want  of  the  suggestion  of  action  and 
an  unmistakable  feeling  that  they  are  sitting  for  their  pictures.  We  are  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  tmtrained  models  to  sit  so  as  to  convey  the  appearance  of 
action,  but  none  the  less  we  must  say  that  any  such  group  that  does  not  convey  it 
is  a  failure.  The  other  fault  is  an  excess  of  foreground,  so  much  indeed  as  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  figures  have  chosen  a  pretty  steep  hillside  on  which  to  squat. 
An  inch  cut  from  the  foreground  is  a  very  great  improvement. 

W.  Jenkin,  Summerside,  P.  E,  /.—Your  "Clark's  Mills"  is  too  deeply  printed 
and  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  worth  photographing.  "  Where  the  Quiet  Waters 
Flow  "  is  from  a  badly  selected  point  of  view.  The  horizontal  lines  of  shingle,  water  and 
the  opposite  bank,  each  repeating  the  others,  are  not  picturesque;  neither  does  it  con- 
tain any  object  of  special  interest.  '  •  Close  of  the  Season,"  is  technically  very  much 
better,  indeed  most  excellent,  but  it  includes  too  much.  It  is  good,  but  would  have 
been  very  gfood  if  the  house  on  the  right  had  been  left  out,  and  then  only  needed  the 
printing  in  of  a  few  clouds  to  make  it  charming.  If  you  can  send  us  as  fine  a  print 
with  douds  printed  in  we  will  gladly  reproduce  it 
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I.  H.  Jeffres,  Brooklyn, — "The  Old  Pump*  is  a  photograph  of  Excellent  tech- 
nique, but  of  no  pictorial  interest  Such  a  subject  can  only  be  made  interesting  by  the 
introduction  of  suitable  figures,  say,  a  horse  or  horses  drinking  out  of  the  old 
boiler. 

John  H.  Asiium,  Eau  Claire.--''  Over  the  Chippeway  "  is  a  pretty  good  although 
nnder-exposed  photograph .  but  of  a  subject  not  worth  photographing;  simply  a  rather 
ugly  iron  bridge  resting  on  three  straight  piers.  Try  again;  learn  to  look  for 
something  with  pictorial  beauty,  and  by  perseverance  you  will  soon  make  pictures 
fit  for  our  pages. 

Edith  G.  Wilkerson,  Hennepin,  IlL,  sends  a  little  gem  with  one  big  fault,  an 
excess  of  useless  foreground.  If  she  will  cut  off  all  below  the  pencil  mark,  three- 
elevenths  of  the  whole  print,  she  will  have  a  picture  perfect  in  almost  every  respect. 

Leon  K.  Wiswell  is  to  be  congratulated  on  ''Fascination,"  which,  although  an 
outdoor  portrait,  could  not  have  been  more  beautifully  lighted  by  the  most  experi- 
enced photographer  in  the  best  equipped  studio.  We  congratulate  him,  too,  on  the 
beautiful  model,  and  hope  to  see  more  of  his  work  with  her.  As  a  rule,  however, 
we  prefer  the  full  fig^e  rather  than  the  vignette.  * '  How  the  Secret  Got  Out  '*  is 
good  in  idea,  but  faulty  in  execution.  It  is  always  a  weakness  to  have  one  head 
placed  vertically  over  another.  A  little  more  practice  with  the  listening  figure  is 
also  necessary  to  secure  a  listening  expression.  As  we  have  said  before,  in  this  kind 
of  work  it  is  the  little  things  that  tell.  We  prefer  the  plain  paper  print  of  this  sub- 
ject,although  it  has  been  too  deeply  printed  and  is  '*  sunk  in"  more  than  it  should  be. 
Try  sizing  with  starch  or  arrowroot,  adding  the  sodium  chloride  to  the  starch. 

C.  G.  Moore,  Lisbon^  O. — You  should  read  more  carefully  "Our  Portfolio"  and 
study  our  illustrations  before  sending  prints  for  notice.  "Margaret"  is  simply  a 
head  and  neck«  without  a  trace  of  shade  in  the  face,  in  consequence  of  being  lighted 
altogether  from  the  front.  **  Among  His  Idols,'*  a  child  surrounded  by  a  conglom- 
eration of  things,  including  dolls,  bricks,  a  wheelbarrow,  a  chair,  a  basket,  etc., 
without  order  or  system.  Pictures  are  not  made  in  this  way.  "  Old  Stone  Bridge  '* 
is  a  good  subject,  but  from  a  bad  point  of  view,  almost  straight  on,  with  the  parapet 
in  a  nearly  horizontal  line  across  the  print  There  is  a  good  picture  in  this  subject  ; 
try  to  find  it  by  examining  it  from  all  available  points. 

Alek.  — ^This  correspondent  sends  ten  platinotype  prints,  considerably  more  than 
under  ordinary  circumstances  we  care  to  have  at  one  time  from  one  photographer. 
There  are  reasons,  however,  for  which  we  are  anxious  to  rather  particularly  notice 
them  all ;  and  as  the  Portfolio  already  occupies  nearly  all  the  space  we  can  spare  in 
this  number,  we  shall  defer  the  criticism  till  next  issue. 

Hugh  C.  Wilson's  "Winter  "is  good,  and  would  have  been  better  had  the 
point  of  view  been  not  so  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  •*  The  Old  Mill  Wheel " 
should  have  been  an  upright,  the  mass  of  dark  foliage  on  the  left  having  no  visible 
connection  with  the  objective  point,  the  wheel.  An  inch  and  a  quarter  cut  from  the 
left  however,  makes  this  a  very  good  picture. 

F.  S.  Thompson,  Albion^  Neb. — No.  i,  of  excellent  technique,  but  spoiled  for 
pictorial  purposes  by  the  lepeated  horizontal  lines  running  accross  the  foreground. 
The  pretty  house  must  be  photographed  from  a  different  point.  It  is  always  a  mis* 
take  to  photograph  such  buildings  '*  straight  on."  No.  2  is  flat  and  uninteresting, 
because  without  objective  point.     No.  3  is  better,  but  has  too  little  foreground.    Half 
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an  inch  more,  and  a  path  trodden  in  the  snow  from  near  the  left  up  to  the  house, 
would  have  been  a  great  improvement. 

E.  F.  RicHTER,  Boston. — "After  the  Big  Snow  Storm"  and  ** January  Morn- 
ing "  but  for  one  serious  fatdt  would  be  very  fine  pictures.  Each  is  taken  from  too 
near  the  middle  of  the  road,  and,  especiidly  in  the  former,  there  is  unpleasant  evi- 
dences of  the  employment  of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus.  '*  Morning  at  Wissahickon 
Creek."  except  for  being  a  little  too  dark  on  the  right,  which  could  easily  be  reme- 
died in  printing,  is  without  fault ;  a  beautiful  subject  and  in  every  respect  a  fine  picture. 


Letters  to  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen: 

In  the  course  of  our  eleven  years*  business  experience  in  the  line  of  photographic 
apparatus  and  supplies  we  never  have,  until  now,  felt  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  pay 
tribute  to  any  newspaper  or  periodical  in  compliment  of  their  columns  as  a  medium 
for  advertising.  For  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  watching  carefully  for  results, 
however,  and  we  find  that  from  variously  distributed  '*ads"  all  telling  the  same 
'•  story,"  namely  our  *•  Special  Blue  Paper"  for  photographers'  use — that  the  bulk  of 
the  inquiries  (which  come  from  Washington  Territory  to  Maine)  are  traceable  direct 
to  the  Amateur  Photographer.  Should  you  ask  how  we  are  able  to  assign  these  in- 
quiries and  applications  for  samples  of  this  paper  that  come  in  our  rather  bulky  mail 
each  day  to  their  different  channels,  we  would  say  that  when  the  periodical  is  not 
mentioned,  which  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  enclosure  of  postage  stamps  will 
always  indicate  the  source,  for  the  reason  that  in  one  paper  we  purposely  call  for  3 
cents  in  stamps,  in  the  Amateur  Photographer,  4  cents,  in  another  paper  5  cents 
and  in  still  another  6  cents,  for  which  we  send  a  liberal  sample  of  this  especially  fine 
printing  paper.  As  it  is  a  clean,  ^Jiways  fresh  paper  and  simple  of  manipulation  (a 
water  bath  being  all  that  is  necessary)  the  request  for  a  sample  leads  to  an  order 
and  the  order  to  another  order,  and  so  on,  and  all  this  from  our  rather  diminutive 
**  ad"  in  your  periodical. 

We  just  thought  we  would  tell  you. 

Yours  truly.  The  Obrtg  Camera  Co, 

A.  C.  &*  IV.  E,   Wilmerding,  Proprietors. 
Dear  Sirs  : 

In  ''Words  from  the  Watch- Tower,"  in  your  March  number,  I  notice  the 
comments  of  your  contributor  on  the  expression  of  Mr.  Sutdiffe  anent  plates 
working  foggy  during  a  "cold  spell,"  and  the  makers  attributing  the  trouble 
to  their  being  old.  In  my  opinion,  based  solely  on  our  experience,  the  trouble 
was  not  in  the  plates  but  in  the  temperature  ;  a  want  of  harmony  or  balance  in 
the  temperature  of  the  plates,  developer,  air,  etc.,  as  I  find  it  impossible  to  make 
good,  bright,  dear  negatives  of  fair  density  when  solutions  or  plates  are  cold. 
Artificial  warming  does  not  mend  matters  unless  everything  is  brought  to  the  same 
temperature.  On  cold  mornings,  before  our  work  rooms  and  chemicals  reach  a  normal 
temperature,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  do  satisfactory  work.  Just  why 
variations  in  temperature  should  act  in  this  way  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but 
that  it  does  so  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

I  think  well  made  plates  of  moderate  sensitiveness  will  keep  in  good  order  much 
longer  than  most  people  imagine.     I  have  a  plate,  one  of  a  lot  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
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Matthew  Whiting,  of  his  owe  make,  during  my  visit  to  Liondon  in  1884,  which  was 
not  exposed  until  the  spring  of  1893,  the  resulting  negative  being  perfect  in  every 
particular.  I  have  also  had  plates  of  Mr.  Carbutt's  "  B"  grade  made  in  1888  which 
apparently  improved  with  age,  for  n^atives  made  on  them  in  1893  were,  in  my  esti- 
mation, of  better  quality  than  those  made  on  them  when  they  were  fresh.  I  might 
add,  however,  that  those  plates  were  packed  film  to  film  with  no  separator  between. 
It  is  a  curious  thing,  of  which  you  are  doubtless  aware,  that  a  plate  of  high  sensitive- 
ness will  spoil  much  more  rapidly  after  exposure  than  before.  Take,  for  example, 
two  plates  alike,  say,  the  Cramer  Crown ;  expose  one  and  put  it  away  along  with  the 
other  unexposed.  At  the  end  of  six  or  eight  months,  expose  the  latter  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  first,  and  develop  both  together.  The 
one  with  the  long  interval  between  exposure  and  development  will  be  thin,  weak, 
and  foggy,  while  the  other  will  be  dear,  clean,  crisp  and  of  suitable  density.  Why 
the  action  of  the  light  should  hasten  decomposition  is  to  me  a  mystery.  It  is  not  so 
to  nearly  the  same  extent  with  slow  plates ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  matter,  of  course* 
that  rapid  plates,  at  least,  and  in  especially  warm  weather,  should  be  developed  as 
soon  as  possible  after  exposure.  Yours,  etc. , 

Charles  R.  Pancoast. 


Our  Table. 

From  the  Richmond  Camera  Club,  Richmond^  Ind,,  comes  the  programme  for 
1897,  which  shows  that  they  take  time  by  the  forelock  in  a  way  that  might  be  fol- 
lowed with  advantage  by  many  other  societies.  The  meetings  of  the  club  are  held 
on  the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month,  and  for  each  meeting  a  subject  of  general 
interest  has  been  provided,  with  one  member  to  introduce  it  and  two  to  start  a  dis- 
cussion. By  way  of  suggestion  to  other  dubs  we  may  say  that  the  subjects  include 
Genre ^  generally;  Genre ^  composition;  Genre,  interior,  with  three  or  more  figures; 
Genre  with  persons  and  animals;  Illustrating  poems  and  fiction;  Radiography; 
Flower  studies ;  Snap-shots ;  Still  life ;  an  Outing  and  an  Annual  Excursion,  and 
a  Retrospection,  conduding  in  December  with  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides. 

Photographic  Life  is  a  new  penny  weekly  risen  apparently  from  the  ashes  of  the 
defunct  Photographic  Review  and  edited  by  the  irrepressible  Walter  D.  Welford. 
We  hope  he  will  not  misunderstand  our  use  of  the  adjective ;  we  mean  it  to  be  com- 
plimentary. We  are  more  than  half  sorry  at  the  demise  of  the  Review,  as  it  really 
did  what  he  daims  for  its  successor,  filled  a  want.  The  new  candidate  for  public 
favor  has  made  a  very  good  beginning;  we  gladly  give  it  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, and  heartily  wish  for  it  a  great  success. 

The  Obrig  Camera  Co,  of  New  York,  from  whom  an  interesting  letter  will  be 
found  on  another  page,  send  a  packet  of  **  Blue  Paper,"  of  which  they  appear  to  make 
a  specialty.  It  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  us  why  this  method  of  printing  has  been 
so  much  neglected.  For  so-called  moonlight  effects  and  many  other  subjects  it  is 
beautifully  suitable.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  methods,  is  more  permanent  than 
most  of  its  followers,  is  simplidty  itself  and  cost  less  than  any  of  the  others,  the 
Obrig  Co.'s  price  being  25  cents  per  sheet,  36  x  27  inches,  cut  to  any  size. 

Those  who  have  experimented  with  the  making  of  blue  paper  know  how  much 
depends  on  the  proper  proportions  of  the  salts,  the  nature  and  especially  the  sizing 
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of  the  paper,  and  after  carefully  testing  the  sample  sent  by  the  Obrig  Co.,  we 
say  with  confidence  that  it  is  better  than  any  that  we  have  succeeded  in  middng.  It 
is  sufficiently  sensitive  to  give  a  print  from  a  negative  of  average  density  in  ten 
minutes  of  the  March  sunshine.  The  color  is  a  rich  velvety  blue  and  the  paper  a 
smooth,  pure  white,  tough  enough  to  bear  even  rough  handling. 

Photographic  Amusements.  N^w  York:  The  Scovill  &•  Adams  Co, — This  is 
the  second  edition  of  an  interesting  book,  of  which  a  highly  appreciative  notice  will 
be  found  on  page  266  of  our  June  number.  We  are  not  surprised  that  a  second  edi- 
tion has  been  already  called  for,  as  it  is  equally  valuable  to  the  amateur  and  the 
professional ;  to  the  former  as  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  amusement  for  himself  and 
friends,  and  to  the  latter  as  supplying  innumerable  hints  of  methods  by  which  gfrist 
might  be  brought  to  the  mill.  The  photographer  who  complains  of  dull  trade  should 
procure  a  copy  of  this  book,  and  if  he  cannot  find  in  it  something  that  will  give  his 
business  a  boom  he  is  not  worth  his  salt 

Blue  Printing. — From  Mr.  F.  Sollmann,  of  Canton,  O.,  comes  a  blue  print  of 
a  peculiarly  rich  velvety  color  made  by  the  solution  which  he  advertises  on  another 
page.  From  the  appearance  of  the  print  and  what  we  are  told  about  the  solution  it 
would  appear  to  be  just  the  thing  for  amateurs  who  prepare  their  own  paper,  but  we 
hope  to  have  an  opportunity  for  thoroughly  testing  it  and  shall  have  something  more 
to  say  about  it. 

The  International  Studio,  New  York,  John  Lane. — This  is  the  first  number 
of  a  magazine  that  should  be  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  art  in  the  country.  It 
evidently  aims  at  dealing  fairly  with  all  the  various  phases  or  schools  of  £u*t,  with 
probably  a  leaning  toward  the  impressionistic,  as  is  shown  by  the  very  appreciating 
article  and  ample  illustration  of  the  work  of  L^vy-Dhivmer ;  illustrations  that  require 
for  their  understanding  and  appreciation  a  degree  of  art  training  far,  very  far,  beyond 
the  average.  The  number  contains  excellent  articles  on  Scandinavian  Wood  Carv- 
ing, Pencil  Drawing,  Bookbinding,  etc,  and  an  interesting  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated letter  from  Japan,  all  of  which  will  be  found  very  helpful  by  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  desire  to  know  as  much  as  possible. 


Society  News. 

The  Camera  Club. — The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  at  the 
rooms  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  9.  Only  matters  of  business  were 
considered.  On  Wednesday  evening,  March  loth,  the  annual  auction  of  photo- 
graphic apparatus  and  supplies  took  place,  Mr.  A.  MoDtant  being  the  auctioneer 
assisted  by  Mr.  Johnson.  Things  sold  at  rather  lower  prices  than  last  year;  never- 
theless it  was  a  successful  affair. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  March  19th,  when  Mr.  JohnBaynes 
gave  his  interesting  lecture  ''  Twentieth  Century  Art,"  with  special  reference  to  the 
uses  of  light  and  his  inventions  and  improvements  in  photographic  modeling.  It 
was  said  to  be  a  very  enjoyable  entertainment 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  dub  occurs  on  April  13th,  when  it  is  expected  the  fd- 
owing  ticket  nominated  by  the  nominating  committee  will  be  elected,  vis:  Presi- 
dent, William  D.   Murphy;  Vice-President,   Alfred  Stieglitz;  Secretary,   J.  W.   E. 
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Johnson;  Treasurer,  Prank  M.  Hale,  and  Trustees,  L.  B.  Schram,  William  P.  Bun- 
ker, James  T.  Vredenburgh  and  R.  Thomas. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  decided  in  March  to  lease  the  present  premises  at  1 19 
West  Thirty-eighth  street  for  another  year.  The  membership  of  the  dub  has  re- 
mained about  the  same,  and  some  of  the  members  are  very  industrious,  particularly 
in  the  production  of  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  has  offered  two  prizes  as  an  incentive  to  lantern  slide  mak- 
ing ;  one  is  a  silver  cup,  value  $50,  to  be  known  as  the  *'  Champion  Cup"  and  which 
is  to  be  competed  for  annually  until  won  three  times  by  one  and  the  same  person. 

A  second  prise  is  a  piece  of  silver,  value  about  $15,  to  be  awarded  to  the 
'*  Beginners'  Competition."  Beginners  are  such  as  have  never  received  a  prize  for 
lantern  slides.  The  judges  are  announced  to  be  William  M.  Murray,  J.  Wells  Champ- 
ney  and  Alfred  Stieglitz.  Mr.  Stieglitz  also  offers  a  prize,  together  with  Vice-Presi- 
dent Murphy,  for  a  print  competition  to  be  called  the  President's  Prize. 

A  special  entertainment  of  a  lantern  slide  exhibition,  comprising  various  subjects, 
work  of  members,  is  announced  for  April  21st,  1897,  at  the  Knickerbocker  Club's 
Theatre,  corner  Forty-fifth  street  and  Madison  avenue. 

The  Second  Annual  Spring  Exhibition  of  the  Central  Camera  Club  and  Cen- 
tral Sketch  Club  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Central  Branch  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  took  place  at  502  Pulton  street,  in  that  city,  between  March  22d  and 
25th,  1897.  We  believe  it  showed  an  improvement  over  last  year,  though  we  did  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it.  It  was  arranged  and  managed  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Cough- 
lin,  who  is  the  leading  spirit  of  the  club. 

From  a  communication  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Lepper,  Winona,  Minn.,  we  learn  that 
the  amateur  photographers  there,  satisfied  that  the  *' You  press  the  button,  etc.," 
craze  is  dying  out,  and  anxious  to  make  photographs  from  an  artistic  point  ot  view, 
have  banded  themselves  together  with  a  view  to  mutual  help  under  the  title  '*The 
Gate  City  Camera  Club,"  which  has  a  local  habitation  at  50  West  Third  street  The 
officers  are:  President,  G.  L.  Blake;  Vice-President,  J.  H.  Lepper;  Treasurer,  L. 
A.  Dyar;  Secretary,  J.  Gunderson,  108  North  Third  street. 

The  club  was  inaugurated  by  a  lecture  on  "  The  Camera  and  Its  Use  in  the  Field 
and  at  Home,"  by  G.  S.  Barr,  a  professional  photographer,  a  fact  that  augurs  well 
for  its  success,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  most  successful  societies  are  those  in 
which  the  amateur  and  the  professional  work  hand  in  hand. 

We  wish  the  club  a  large  measure  of  success,  and  hope  to  reproduce  some  of  its 
members'  work  in  future  numbers. 

The  Detroit  Camera  Club— We  learn  from  Tfu  Detroit  Journal  that  the 
amateur  photographers  in  that  city  have  organized  a  camera  dub  and  already  made 
a  very  satisfactory  beginning.  The  object  of  the  organizers  being  to,  if  possible, 
induce  every  amateur  in  the  dty  to  join,  they  have  wisely  resolved  on  requiring  no 
initiation  fee,  and  to  make  the  annual  dues  merely  nominal,  and  the  result  is  shown 
in  an  already  pretty  large  muster  roll. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  fortnightly,  and  the  business  will  generally  include 
practical  instruction  or  demonstration  of  some  branch  of  the  art,  mutual  improve- 
ment being  the  keynote  of  the  assodation.  As  an  evidence  of  their  determination 
to  go  ahead,  although  at  the  time  we  write  they  have  only  held  two  meetings,  they 
are  already  talking  of  holding  an  exhibition  some  time  in  May.     Amateurs  wishing 
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to  joiDj  or  to  get  further  information,  shotild  apply  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Watson,  148  Wood- 
ward avenue. 

We  notice  that  at  a  subsequent  meeting  it  was  decided  to  bold  an  exhibition 
in  the  Art  Museum  during  the  first  weelc  in  May.  Six  classes  were  determined  upon : 
Marine,  landscape,  interiors,  portraits,  animal  and  figure  studies.  There  will  be  two 
sections.  In  the  first, -the  entire  work  must  be  accomplished  by  amateurs,  and  in  the 
second,  only  the  negative  need  be  made  and  developed,  the  printing  and  mounting 
being  allowed  by  professionals.  Gold  and  silver  medals  will  be  given  as  prizes  in 
each  class. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  the  following  circular: 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  17,  1897. 

An  exhibition  of  amateur  photographs  will  be  held  in  this  city  the  first  week  of 
May,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Detroit  Camera  Club. 

There  will  be  two  sections.  In  the  first,  the  photograph  must  be  entirely  the 
work  of  the  exhibitor;  in  the  second,  the  negatives  only  need  be  made  and  developed 
by  the  exhibitor.  Each  section  will  be  bevided  into  six  classes,  as  follows:  Marine, 
landscape,  portrait,  genre,  interiors  and  animal  studies.  Exhibits  should  be  sent  to 
J.  E.  Watson,  148  Woodward  avenue,  not  later  than  May  i,  charges  prepaid.  No 
entry  blanks  are  required.  A  written  application  will  be  accepted.  The  entry  fee 
for  each  exhibitor  is  $1  and- should  be  sent  to  the  secretary.  If  photographs  are  to 
be  returned,  postage  for  same  should  be  included.  Framed  photographs  will  be  re- 
turned by  express.  A  gold  and  silver  medal  will  be  given  as  prizes  in  each  class. 
No  more  than  one  set  of  three  photog^arhs  will  be  accepted  for  exhibition  in  any  one 
class  from  the  same  person. 

All  pictures  must  be  properly  mounted  or  framed.  No  unmounted  pictures  will 
be  received.     If  framed,  all  pictures  in  the  frame  must  be  of  the  same  class. 

Any  process  of  printing  will  be  allowed. 

Each  exhibitor  shall  place  his  name,  address  and  class  of  picture  on  the  back  of 
each  frame  or  mount  No  names  to  appear  on  the  front  of  any  picture  until  after 
the  awards  are  made. 

The  exhibition  and  competition  will  be  open  to  all. 

J.  E.  Watson,  Secretary, 

148  Woodward  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

L.  Seymour. — The  person  who  developed  your  plates  told  you  the  truth ;  the 
'* woolly"  appearance  is  the  result  of  incorrect  focusing,  and  development  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  decline  to  waste  our  time  criticising  the  photographs  of 
those  who  merely  *'  press  the  button."  When  you  are  sufficiently  interested  in  pho- 
tography to  learn  how  to  develop  your  own  exposures  we  shall  gladly  help  you  in 
every  way  we  can. 

Geo.  Waltham. — You  have  lost,  as  you  deserve  to  do,  for  betting  on  a  matter 
that  you  do  not  understand.  The  angle  of  view,  otherwise  the  amount  included  on 
a  given  size  of  plate  by  a  narrow  angle  and  a  wide  angle  lens  of  the  same  length  of 
focus,  is  exactly  the  same.  The  difference  between  the  lenses  is  that  the  wide  angle 
lens  will  cover  satisfactorily  a  plate  considerably  larger  than  will  be  covered  by  the 
narrow  angle  lens.     No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  g^ven  for  the  size  of  stop  to  be 
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employed.  Much  depends  on  the  kind  of  work  you  wish  to  do.  If  you  aim  at  pro- 
ducing topographical  reproductions  of  nature,  simple  records  of  facts,  as  they  have 
been  termed,  where  everything  is  to  be  as  sharp  as  possible,  you  should  employ 
//  32  or  //  64,  as  small  in  fact  as  wiU  give  sufficient  exposure  within  a  reasonable 
time ;  while  for  pictorial  photography,  on  the  other  hand  you  should  employ  the 
largest  aperture  that  will  give  the  desired  definition.  Vre  generally  found//  16  or 
//22  just  right. 

W.  Jenrin,  Summer  side. — If  by  '*open  lens"  you  mean  full  aperture,  it  will  be 
about  f  1 4,  and  therefore  about  three  times  as  rapid  as  your  Gerz  at  /*/  7.  We  do 
not  know  where  you  can  find  a  rocker;  they  are  not  in  any  of  the  lists  in  our  posses- 
sion. You  may  buy  a  clock  movement  for  a  few  dollars,  which  with  a  little  ingenu- 
ity could  be  converted  into  one  that  would  answer  your  purpose.  In  an  early  ntmi- 
ber  we  shall  describe  one  consisting  simply  of  a  compound  pendulum  which  we 
have  employed  for  years  and  which  any  one  may  make  for  himself  at  a  cost  of  under 
a  dollar. 

L.  F.  M. — The  reply  to  which  you  refer  had  no  reference  to  platinum  printing  ; 
merely  toning,  a  very  much  less  satisfactory  method.  You  will  find  all  the  informa- 
tion you  ask,  and  a  great  deal  more  on  platinum  printing  properly  so  called,  on  page 
441-  of  our  October,  1896,  number. 

For  simple  toning  by  platinum  silver  prints,  either  on  plain  paper  or  any  of  the 
so-called  aristo  varieties,  the  following  method  may  be  adopted  : 

After  washing  the  prints  in  three  or  four  changes  of  water,  place  them  singly 
(face  upward)  on  pieces  of  glass,  and  apply  the  toning  solution  by  means  of  a 
Buckle  or  Blanchard  brush,  a  brush  that  has  no  metallic  parts. 

Make  up  a  stock  solution  of 

PotaMiam  cbloro-platinite 60  gfr. 

Distilled  water,  to a  oz. 

For  warm  tones,  make  the  following  bath  at  time  of  using : 

Platinum  stock  solution x  drachm. 

Watar 8  os. 

Nitric  Acid  z  to  a  drops. 

For  black  tones,  the  amount  of  water  should  not  exceed  two  ounces.  After  toning, 
pass  the  prints  through  water  rendered  slightly  alkaline  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
fix  as  usual. 

IxiON. — It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  unsettled  questions,  how  best  to  carry  a  camera 
while  on  the  wheel ;  but  there  is  no  question  at  all  about  the  fact  that  with  a  well 
made  quarter-plate  camera  and  first  class  lens  negatives  may  be  made  that  will  bear 
enlargening  iip  to,  say,  12  x  10  inches  perfectly.  For  general  work  a  tripod  or  rest  of 
some  kind  is  absolutely  essential. 

Sarah  H. — See  answer  to  L.  Seymour.  We  honestly  advise  you  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  photography  if  you  are  as  you  say,  *•  to  paresseux**  to  develop  and  finish 
your  own  work;  you  will  never  be  a  success,  never  make  pictures  worth  looking  at, 
or  if  you  by  any  chance  do,  the  credit  will  belong  to  another  and  not  to  you. 

C.  T.  H. — The  print  to  which  you  refer  was  among  the  ntunber  received,  but 
was  too  coarsely  vulgar  to  be  noticed.  We  may  say,  however,  that  it  was  an  excel- 
lent example  of  perfect  technique,  and  that  it  is  a  pity  that  such  ability  should  be 
worse  than  wasted  on  such  a  subject 
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J.  G.  S.,  Louisville^  Ky. — We  have  not  seen  any  of  the  photo-portrait  buttons, 
and  cannot  say  just  how  they  are  produced.  Exquisite  cuif  buttons  may  be  made  on 
a  metal  or  porcelain  base  by  either  of  the  bumt-in  enamel  processes,  but  they  would 
be  expensive ;  not  less  than  $5  a  pair.  Next  in  beauty  and  on  almost  any  base, 
would  be  carbon  or  pigment  transfers,  which  might  be  in  any  desired  color;  but 
from  thejiprice  at  which  those  you  mention  are  supplied  they  are  probably  prints 
from  negatives  taken  in  a  poly-lens  camera,  such  as  is  employed  in  producing  the 
so-called  postage  stamp  pictures,  pasted  on  wooden  buttons  and  varnished. 

K.  L.  W.,  Detroit. — If  your  stock  dealer  has  not  the  exposure  tables  referred  to, 
send  25  cents  to  P.  Dundas  Todd,  15  Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  who  will  send  you 
a  copy  by  return  mail. 

B.  W.  R.,  Bridgeport^  Conn. — ^We  cannot  in  this  column  recommend  any  par- 
ticular brand  of  paper,  but  if  you  will  send  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  we 
shall  write  you  privately, 

W.  S.  Johnson,  Philadelphia. — The  information  you  require  would  occupy  much 
more  room  than  we  can  spare  in  this  column.  You  will  find  tables  of  comparative 
exposures  for  enlarging  and  reducing  in  "Anthony's  Annual"  for  1897,  page  299. 

J.  H.  Campbrll,  Butte. — We  cannot  recomend  any  particular  lens  in  this  column, 
but  if  you  will  enclose  a  stamped  addressed  envelope,  and  tell  us  just  what  kind  of 
work  you  intend  to  do,  we  shall  advise  you  privately. 

B.  T.  Raikes. — Neither  of  the  photographs  sent  are  sufficiently  interesting  for  re- 
production in  our  pages.  Some  of  the  others  you  mention,  if  of  good  technique, 
might  be  acceptable,  but  we  cannot  say  without  seeing  them. 


Becimier'A  Priat  Competltioa. — We  propose  a  beginner's  print  competition 
under  the  auspices  of  The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  to  be  cIosckI  Octo- 
ber 15,  1897-     Rules  and  regulations  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 

Americaii  Amateur  Photographer  Prise  Slides.— Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broad- 
way, New  York,  is  booking  dates  for  dubs  and  subscribers  who  wish  to  enjoy  this 
collection  of  fine  views  and  pictures. 

The  set  is  now  located  is  the  Middle  States  and  is  accessible  at  any  time.  No 
expense  except  expressage. 

Prize  Lantern  Slide  Competition. — Another  prize  competition  is  to  be  held  this 
season  for  the  benefit  of  subscribers  to  Ti^e  American  Amateur  Photographmu  for 
which  two  prizes  in  each  class  will  be  awarded,  a  silver  and  bronze  medal.  No  re- 
striction as  to  size;  open  to  the  world.  Entries  of  six  slides  in  each  class  will  be 
received  and  the  time  for  closing  will  be  December  15,  1897.  Particulars  will  ap- 
pear in  a  later  number. 

The  American  Amateur  Ardetic  Competition  Photographs.— These  pictures 
were  displayed  by  the  Camera  Art  Club  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  the  last  days  of 
February.  A  visitor  writes  concerning  it  as  follows:  "Our  Camera  Art  Club  exhi- 
bition lasted  three  days,  and  was  unexpectedly  successful.  Fully  i.ooo  people  visited 
it,  and  probably  many  more  than  that.  The  American  Amateur  Photographer  loan 
held  the  place  of  honor,  and  was  universally  admired."  Any  club  may  have  the  use 
of  these  beautiful  photographs  by  making  application  to  our  associate  editor, 
Mr  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 


Communications  for  the  editor^  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and 
material  for  examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Cen- 
tre. N.  K 
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SALE    AND     BXCHANQE. 


LThis  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photogfraphic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charg^e 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

Lantern  Slides  of  aU  the  principal 
athletic  sports,  races,  college  baseball 
teams,  football  teams,  etc.,  plain  or  col- 
ored; from  copyrightea  negatives  by 
Burton,  Hare,  etc.  Lists  of  subjects  on 
application.  W.  Weston,  28  East  Thirty- 
second  Street.  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

For  Trade — One  pr.  Steroscopic  Lenses 
(W.  A.  French,  Impf  r),  i  8-keyed  solo 
flute,  full  German  silver  trimmed,  cork 
joints,  cost,  new,  $18 ;  i  i3-keyed  box- 
wood Clarinet,  in  A  ;  i  Silver  Plated, 
Henry  Percell,  solo  Bb  cornet,  full  set 
of  crooks,  a  fine  instrument  ;  i  6-in 
Entrekin  Burnisher ;  i  Oxy-Hydro  light 
attachment  for  Stereopticon,  new,  cost, 
$20 ;  also  attachment  and  key  for  using 
gas  from  Cylinders  in  connection  with 
above;  want  to  trade  for  good  hand  Cam- 
era. Lenses,  Enlarging  i^amera,  Photo- 
graphic Literature.  Lantern  Slides  or 
any  thing  of  value.  Address  "J.  E.  V.," 
Tx>ck  Box  23,  Garden  Grove.  la. 

For  Sale — Photograph  gallery,  build- 
ing and  outfit,  everything  new  in  1895 ; 
one  of  the  finest  little  p^alleries  in  the 
State ;  no  competition  within  ten  miles ; 
cabinets  $3.00  a  dozen ;  business  $1,000.00 
a  year,  can  be  doubled  by  right  party ; 
fitted  up  first  class  to  8x10;  good  reason 
for  selling.  Address  F.  A.  Leonard, 
Deerfield,  Wis. 

For  Sale — One  4x5  Premier  with 
Eastman  Roll  Holder,  12  plate  holders 
— no  lens — easily  adapted  to  any  lens  of 
7-inch  focus ;  cost  over  $37,  will  sell  for 
$18  cash.  Address  W.  W.  Dewees 
Westtown,  Pa. 

Wanted — 4x5  Cvcle  Poco  or  Pony 
Premo  Camera  with  Rapid  Rectilinear 
Lens.  Holders  and  Case  complete;  must 
be  in  first-class  order  and  cheap;  give 
full  particulars  and  lowest  price.  Address 
Louis  Imandt,  Washington,  Ind. 

For  Exchange— \  Queen's  Turn- 
table, new ;  self-centering,  spring  clips ; 
cost  $2.50;  will  exchange  tor  Premier 
plate  holders,  4x5.  Address  W.  J.  Lane, 
Gamett,  Kan. 


lVanted--P&iT  of  lo-inch  condensing 
lenses,  mounted;  must  be  cheap;  also 
for  sale.  Century  Hawk- Eye  box  6>^x 
8^1  good  as  new;  also  three  double 
plate  nolders;  cost  $45,  will  sell  for  $25. 
Address  J.  C.  Wadleigh,  Lowell,  Mass. 

For  Sale, — One  5x7  Folding  Kodac, 
with  Bausch  &  Lomb  Universal  Lens 
and  Shutter,  three  double  plate  holders 
and  tripod,  $45  00;  or  without  Lens  and 
Shutter,  $20.00.  Alsoone4X5  *'Kamaret," 
with  carrying  case,  $20.00.  Address, 
C.  N.  Wheeler,  Peoria.  111. 

For  Sale, — One  6j^x8>^,  Series  iia 
Bausch  &  Lomb  '*  Zeiss  Anastigmat" 
Lens,  8  in.  Equiv.  focus,  fitted  to  B  &  L. 
Diaphragm  Shutter,  all  in  aluminum. 
Will  sell  for  $5o.oo.  Catalog^ue  price  is 
$79.00.  Address  E.  B.  White.  P.  O.  Box 
405,  Houlton,  Maine. 

Wanted. — A  5x7  tripod  camera  and 
a  good  lens.  Will  purcnase  either  sepa- 
rately. Give  full  particulars  and  lowest 
price.  W.  S.  Cerren,  81  Norman  St, 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Wanted. — One  5x8  Anin  Optical  Co. 
**  Daisy'*  book  style,  plate  holder,  cheap. 
Address,  stating  pnce,  E.  B.  White, 
P.  O:  Box  405,  Houlton,  Maine. 

For  Sale  C he ajb  or  Exchange. ''^%'s^% 
Petite,  with  roll  holder,  4x5  and  5x7 
Premier  with  roll  holder,  5x8  Anthony's 
novelette,  5x8  Eastman,  with  roll  holder. 


6>^x8 


Empire  State.    All  have  sev- 


eral double  holders  and  R.  R.  lenses 
with  shutters,  and  are  in  first-class  con- 
dition. Chas.  H.  Cockev,  M.D.,  211  N. 
Gilmor  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

For  Exchange — Rifle  telescope,  never 
used,  made  in  France  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  sharpshooters' 
use  during  the  Civil  War;  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $15  apiece;  would  like  to  ex- 
change for  hand  or  pocket  camera; 
must  be  in  good  condition.  Address 
L.  F.  Newcomb,  Somerville,  Mass. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange — 5x7  Folding 
Premier  Camera,  6  double-plate  holders 
and  carrying  case,  all  in  good  order ;  no 
shutter  or  stops,  but  good  single  view 
lense;  will  take  cash,  good  burnisher, 
wide-angle  lenae  or  anything  else  in  this 
line  which  I  can  use.  Address  R.  E. 
Bousfield,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
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American  Amateur  Photographer. 


Photographic     Societies. 

NQUIRIES  as  to  how  best  to  set  about  organ- 
iziD<;  a  photographic  society,  how  to  give 
interest  to  the  meetiDgs  of  its  members,  the 
liuea  on  which  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
should  be  laid,  aud  how  in  general  its 
aSdirs  should  be  managed,  come  to  us  so 
often  and  cannot  be  replied  to  in  the  space 
allotted  to  answers  to  correspondents,  that 
we  have  been  induced  to  devote  an  article 
to  the  subject  that  shall  not  only  serve  ae 
au  answer  to  recent  correspondents,  but 
to  which  Tuture  inquiries  may  be  referred. 

Wherever,  in  city,  town  or  village,  ten 
amateur  photographers  are  to   be    found 
:.  Holt.  there  is  the  nucleus  of  a  photographic  so- 

ciety    But  they  must  be  amateurs,  not  mere 
^™  button  pressers,  as  those  who  have  not  zeal 

gho„  enough  and  do  not  appreciate  photography 

In  u»  "chro-nfrthftn-s-to-  sufficiently  to  "  do  the  rest "  are  more  likely 

And  thtaftbia  ■■  tout  Bn«mhiB  ■■  to  hinder  than  to  help  in  any  such  organ- 

ization. Among  such  ten  there  will  always 
be  two  or  three  more  zealous,  more  energetic  and  consequently  more 
eucceesful  than  the  others.  Let  them  lay  their  heads  together,  talk 
over  the  matter  and  issue  invitations  for  a  meeting  at  a  time  and 
place  likely  to  be  most  convenient  to  the  greatest  number.  To  this 
meeting  the  energetic  pair,  the  initiators  we  may  call  them,  must 
not  make  the  mistake  of  coming  with  cut  and  dried  proposals  as  to  name 
constitution,  etc,  as  even  among  photographers  there  are  little  jealousies 
and  dislikes  to  seem  to  be  dictated  to.  It  should  seem  on  the  face  of  it  to 
be  purely  and  simply  a  meeting  for  consultation  in  which  the  opinion  of 
«T«ry  one  was  as  sound  as  those  of  his  fellows,  and  at  which  every  one  was 
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By  A.  E,  Mergcnlhaler. 

expected  to  freely  and  fully  ezpresBtliat  upinion.  The  initiators,  aa  auch, 
will  be  expected  to  take  tfae  lead  in  the  coasultation,  and  they  should  lay 
special  atresa  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  an  aa'^ociatioD. 
especially  by  the  younger  and  less -experienced  members,  through 
demonstrations  and  practical  instruction  in  methods  and  processes,  by 
those  of  greater  experience.  The  only  real  business  of  this  meeting,  tfae 
appointment  of  a  secretary  pro  tern.,  will  naturally  come  in  at  the  end,  and 
care  must  be  taken,  no  difficult  matter  of  course,  that  he  should  be  one 
of  the  initiators,  and  to  him  will  be  remitted  the  duty  of  preparing  & 
draft  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws. 

And  here  we  may  confess  that  on  the  question  of  constitution  and  by- 
laws we  are  thoroughly  heterodox,  believing,  and  the  belief  is  founded 
on  a  pretty  long  experience,  that  photographic  societies  have  suffered 
more  from  those  atrait -jack eta  than  from  all  other  causes  together. 
We  believe  that  the  constitution  of  a  photographic  society,  properly 
membered,  should,  like  that  of  the  British  constitution,  remain  unwrit- 
ten, a  belief  founded  largely  on  the  fact  that  for  over  a  doz'  d  years  we 
had  an  active  hand  in  tfae  management  of  what  was  then  tfae  most  ener- 
getic, most  generally  useful,  most  ^'Ucceeeful  and  most  popular  society  in 
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Britaiti.  and  although  at  its  organization  there  were  both  conetitution 
and  br-laws  formulated,  within  a  year  there  was  not  a  cop;  in  existence, 
and  never  during  the  whole  of  my  connection  with  it  was  one  produced 
or  referred  to.  The  President,  for  the  time  being,  ruled  the  roost,  and 
never  once  was  his  ruling  questioned. 

But  a  constitution  is  necessary  to  begin  with,  and  the  simpler  and 
shorter  the  better.     Something  like  this  should  answer   the  purpose  : 

L  The  association  shall  be  called  The  Silverville  Camera  Club  (or 
any  other  name,  of  course) 

II.  The  objects  of  the  club  shall  be  the  promotion  of  photography  as  a 
science  and  art,  to  facilitate  social  intercourse  among  its  members,  and 
by  exhibitions  of  pictures  and  lantern  slides  to  popularize  photography 
among  the  general  public. 

III.  Persons  of  either  eex  who  are  photographers,  or  who  are  inter- 
ested in  any  branch  of  art,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership,  and  shalJ, 
on  nomination  by  two  members  in  good  standing,  be  elected  by  ballot  at 
any  ordinary  meeting,  the  votes  of  three-fourths  of  those  jreeent  being 
neceBsary  for  their  admission. 

ly.  The  annual  dues  shall  be  ,  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each 
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"The  day  beginii  to  bre«k  ; 
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financial  jear,  and 
by  nevly  elected 
members  within 
one  month  after 
the  notification  of 
election,  failing 
which  the  election 
all  all  be  void. 

V-  ThebusincBB 
of  the  club  shall 
be  conducted  by  a 
p  re  hid  en  t,  vice- 
preeident,  secre- 
tary and  Ireacur- 
er,  and  five  coun- 
cillors, making  a 
board  of  nine,  the 
officers  beinf^,  ex 
officio,  mfmbers. 
The  president 
shall  retire  at  the 
end  of  each  year 
and  be  succeeded 
by  the  Tice-presi- 
dent,  and  a  new 
vice-president  and 
five  councillors 
shall  be  elected  at 
_  By  J.  A.  Grant  the  same  time ;  the 

retiring    council- 
lors   may  be    re- 
elected, as  may  also  be  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  association. 

VI.  The  president,  or  in  bis  absence  the  vice-prtisident,  shall  preside 
at  all  meetiugSi  conduct  or  guide  the  discussions  or  other  business  so 
far  as  practicable,  according  to  what  is  understood  as  ordinary  parlia- 
mentary usages,  but  shall  not  rote  on  any  question,  unless  where  there  is 
a  tie,  when  he  shall  give  the  casting  vote, 

The  secretary  shall  be  custodian  of  the  records  and  papers  of  the  club, 
shall  keep  the  minute  book,  conduct  the  correspondence,  and  issue  calls 
for  the  meetings  whenever  that  may  be  necessary. 

The  treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  club,  collect  the  dues,  and 
pay  the  accounts,  but  only  after  they  are  approved  and  initialed  by  the 
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pi  esident.     He  Bball  also  be  the  cuBtodiaa  of  such  propeil;  as  the  club, 
may  acquire  or  poBsese. 

The  regular  meetingB  of  the  club  Bhallbeheld  on,  pajr.  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  each  mouth  except  the  first  Thursday  in  January-,  on  which  day 
shall  be  held  the  annual  meetiuf^  at  which  the  officers  and  ('ouncil  shall 
be  elected,  the  secretary's  and  treaBurer'BrepoiiBreceived,  and  thelatter'a 
accounts  properly  vouched  and  audited,  approved  and  paseed.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  provide  matter  of  interest  for  the  ordinary 
meetings,  such  aa  papers  on  subjecls  of  interest  to  the  members,  diacua- 
Bions  thereon,  demonstrations  of  methods  and  processes,  exhibitiona.  com- 
petitions of  the  work  of  members,  etc.   etc. 

Extraordinary  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  tlie  eecreiary  at 

the  request  of  the 
preBident,  or  the 
board,  or  any  aix 
ordinary  mem* 
bers 

Those  will  be 
found  sufficient 
for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  and  the 
only  thing  that 
need  be  said  about 
them  is  that  the 
filling  in  of  the 
blank  in  rule 
fourth  requires 
careful  considera- 
tioQ.  Funds  for 
current  expenses 
are  necessary,  and 
under  no  circum- 
stances should 
such  a  society  get 
iuto  debt-  Room 
rent,  fireaud  light 
are  essential,  and 
Bhould  not  be 
stinted,  as  one 
element  of  buccbbb 
By  L.  L.  peddiniihaua  is  a  bright  cheer- 

■'THR  TRYST  THEt.  ful  pUce  of  meet" 
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ing.  Stationery  and  postage  must  also  be  provided  for.  In  the  beginning, 
at  least,  no  attempt  shoald  be  made  to  keep  open  house,  and  coneequentlT 
no  effort  need  be  made  to  take  in  photographic  literature.  But  as  little 
individual  progress  can  be  expected  without  the  reading  of  at  least  one 
magazine,  the  initiators  should  do  what  they  can  to  induce  the  members 
personally  to  subscribe  to  one,  and,  although  we  have  no  authority  for 
saying  so,  we  believe  that  on  proper  representations  being  made  to  our 
own  or  other  publishers,  they  would  willingly  supply  a  certain  number 
at  considerably  reduced  rates. 

Taking  into  account  then  the  absolutely  necessary  expenditure  and 
the  probable  number  of  members  to  be  got  during  the  year,  the  dues 
should  be  fixed  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  consistent  with  the  meeting  of 
that  expenditure.  We  may  say  that  the  dues  of  the  society  to  which  we 
have  alluded  were  five  shillings,  $1.20,  per  annum,  and  from  that  source 
we  paid  the  expenses  incident  to  twelve  meetings,  gave  four  "popular 
evenings,"  lantern  exhibitions  in  one  of  the  large  halls  of  the  city  to 
which  the  public  were  admitted  free  ;  tickets  of  admission  being  distrib- 
uted by  the  members,  and  gave  to  each  member  a  "  Presentation 
Print,"  generally  in  carbon  about  12  x  10  inches,  from  a  negative  kindly 
loaned  by  some  of  the  masters  of  the  art. 

There  should  be  little  difficulty  in  passing  such  a  code  at  the  second 
meeting  and  at  once  proceeding  to  the  election  of  officers  and  council. 
The  first  president  at  least  should  be  a  man  of  some  influence  in  society 
and  with  sufficient  ability  and  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  routine  of 
meetings  to  make  a  fair  appearance  ;  but  the  appointment  of  importance 
is  the  secretary.  No  matter  how  the  duties  of  the  others  may  be  defined, 
on  his  shoulders  will  lie  the  burden  of  keeping  things  going,  on  the  way 
in  which  he  manages  depends  the  success  or  failure  of  the  club.  He 
should  be  a  successful  photographer,  of  untiring  energy,  thoroughly 
sanguine  in  tamperament,  optimisbic  to  the  fiagor  tips,  ready  of  access  to 
the  members  and  an  enthusiast  in  everything  connected  with  the  club. 

Should  any  member  be  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  good  lime-lighted 
lantern  he  should  be  included  in  the  council,  and  his  lantern  brought 
into  play  as  often  as  convenient  at  the  meetings  for  the  testing  and 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  members,  and  two  or  three  times  at  least 
in  the  course  of  the  season  exhibitions  should  be  given  to  the  public  of 
the  members'  slides,  if  they  are  good  enough,  or  from  any  other  source. 
Those,  if  possible,  should  be  free,  admission  being  by  tickets  distributed 
by  the  members,  each  being  allowed  a  certain  number,  as  we  know  no 
way  by  which  the  muster  roll  is  more  likely  to  be  largely  increased. 

Should  the  club  not  include  the  possessor  of  a  suitable  lantern,  then 
one  of  its  first  efforts  should  be  to  secure  one  for  itself.    It  should  not. 
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"ON  THE   BROKEN    STKAW." 

however,  follow  the  foolish  lead  almoBt  universal  in  this  countrT,  and 
worse  than  waste  a  lot  of  money  on  a  double  lanlern  for  so-called  "dis- 
Bolving;  views."  For  showmen  who  travel  the  country  exhibiling 
"effect"  elides,  such  as  a  summer  landscape  gradually  dissolving  into 
a  winter  one  with  snow  falling,  and  tbe  mill  wheel  that  was  turoing  in 
the  one  gradually  changes  into  the  ice-bound  state,  with  icicles  banging 
from  its  framework,  a  pair  of  lanterns  are  all  very  well  and  pioduce 
most  charming  effects.  But  for  the  sbowing  of  the  ordinary  photo- 
grapliic  slides  such  dissolving  is  alnajs  unnecetsarj  and  often  ludi- 
crous. Hs  when  a  beautiful  landscape  with  a  pretty  cottage  is  dissolved 
into  an  equally  beautiful  pastoral  scene,  and  at  the  moment  when  bofh 
pictures  are  equally  visible  a  cow  is  seen  quietly  standing  on  the  top  of 
tbe  house. 

For  the  exhibition  of  ordinary  slides  no  thin  g  is  better  than,  or  indeed 
so  good  as,  a  singlelantern  with  a  go  and  come  or  shuttle  cai  rier,  and  one 
.  of  the  very  highest  class  with  lime  light  jet  can  be  bought  for  about  t5<^, 
a  sum  that  in  most  cases  iHay  be  raised  without  much  trouble,  not  by 
assessment,  which  is  always  a  mistake,  but  by  voluntaiy  contribution  ; 
or  failing  that,  there  are  few  such  organizations  that  do  not  include  a 
few  members  both  able  and  willing  to  advance  it  on  "non-interest  bear- 
ing bonds." 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  section  deecriptiye  of  those  elegible  for 
membership  the  word  amateur  does  not  occur.  It  was  purposely  omitted 
a.s  it  is  A  real  advantage  to  include  professional  phot o graph ei  a,  or  some 
of  ihem  in  the  membership.  The  weahlings  who  attribute  their  want  of 
Bucceas  in  business  to  the  amateur  and  the  self- conceited  ones  who 
"  know  it  all "  are  not  desirable,  and  will  not  apply  for  admiB.sion,  or  if 
they  do,  should  be  heroiciilly  blackballed;  but  the  saccesBfulliberalpro- 
feesional  who  is  both  villiof:  io  learn  and  able  to  teach  will  be  a  valuable 
aquisition  There  Is  one  rock  on  which  many  societies  have  struck 
which  should  be  carefully  avoided,  the  using  of  the  meetings  by  members 
for  advertising  purposes,  or  with  axes  to  grind.  Demonstrators  from 
manufacturers  and  drummers  from  dealers  may  profitably — for  the 
society  as  well  as  for  themselves — be  allowed  occasionally  to  occupy  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  a  meeting,  and  a  member  should  be  encouraged  to 
bring  before  the  members  new  methods  or  apparutus,  but  the  use  of  the 
meetings  for  promoting  their  self  interests  should  strictly  prohibited. 

We  think  the  above  covers  most  of  the  queries  on  the  subject  that 
have  recently  come  to  us,  but  if  anything  hae  baen  omitted  we  shall  al- 
ways try  to  find  room  for  replies  in  our  "  Aiitwers  to  Correspondents." 
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Calcium  Carbide. 


BT   H.    F.    HOAB. 


XX/HILE  not  by  any  means  a  spread  eaglist,  I  confess  to  being  riled 
^^  when  I  see  America  unfavorably  compared  with  other  count riep,  as 
has  recently  several  times  been  done  in  these  columns  in  connection  with 
the  popularization  of  acetylene  as  an  illiiminant,  and  especially  as  alight 
for  the  lantern,  and  all  the  more  so  when  the  comparison  turns  out  to 
be  correct,  as  I  find  on  investigation  that  the  case  is  even  worse  than  rep- 
resented. 

It  is  quite  true  that  two  of  the  European  nations  have  each  considered 
the  new  source  of  light  sufficiently  important  to  have  a  journal  devoted 
to  its  exploitation  ;  that  in  Oreat  Britain  at  least,  a  dozen  patentees  of 
thoroughly  satisfactory  automatic  generators  keep  their  advertisements 
continually  before  the  public,  and  there  is  hardly  a  photographic  society 
at  meetings  of  which  one  or  other  of  them  have  no^  been  shown  as  a 
source  of  illumination  for  the  lantern.  It  is  equally  true  that  here,  the 
birthplai  e  of  calcium  carbide,  thtre  is  practically  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
and  it  need  not  be  matter  of  surprise  if  at  least  some  folks  begin  to  won- 
der whether,  after  all,  the  American  people  deserve  the  go-ahead,  hustling 
character  that  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  them. 

Enthusiastic  American  as  I  am,  I  must  admit  that  your  implied 
strictures  have  been  deserved,  but  would  like  to  be  allowed  to  lay  the 
blame  where  it  belongs,  or  where  it  appears  to  belong,  to  the  owner  of  the 
patent  under  which  the  calcium  carbide  is  produced;  as,  however  incred- 
ible it  may  appear,  I  cannot  for  love  or  money  get  a  pound  of  that 
material,  and  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  one  in  whom  I  have  perfect 
confidence,  that  the  owner  has  said  that  no  one  living  within  the  limifs 
of  the  United  States  could  obtain  it. 

There  is  no  lack  of  inventive  ingenuity  in  this  country,  and  our  dealers 
in  lantern  appliances  have  never  been  accused  of  too  much  modesty  in 
letting  the  public  know  what  they  have  to  sell.  To  my  knowledge  there 
are  at  least  half  a  dozen  good  automatic  generators,  and  there  may  be 
many  more  ready  for  the  market;  but  who  will  buy  them  when  the  neces- 
sary material  cannot  be  procured,  and  what  dealer  will  advertise  them 
when  he  knows  that  there  will  be  no  buyers  ? 

In  the  Scientific  American  of  to-day,  April  10,  there  appears  an  adver- 
tisement headed:  ''Wilson  Carbide  Works,"  patentees  and  manufac- 
turers/or export,  offering  calcium  carbide  in  200  pound  iron  cases  at  $15, 
but  there  is  added  the  significant  letters  f.  o.  b.,  and  I  know  of  at  least 
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one  application  Uiat  has  been  made  to  tlie  addiess  given,  20  Maiden  lane, 
New  York,  to  which  no  reply  has  been  made. 

Why  should  calcium  carbide  luade  in  America  under  an  American 
patent  be  sold  all  Qver  the  world  except  in  the  country  of  its  birth?  I 
have  heard  it  hinted  that  the  all  powerful  Standard  Oil  Company,  whose 
oil  is  largely  employed  in  the  making  of  ordinary  illuminating  gas,  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  and  no  doubt  the  patentee  may  think  that 
he  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.  But  there  are  excep- 
tions to  that  rule,  and  calcium  carbide  produced  at  the  Wilson  Carbide 
Works  is  or  should  be  one  of  them. 

I  suppose  it  is  generally  understood  that  a  patent  is  not  a  property 
to  which  an  inventor  or  discoverer  has  a  natural  or  inherent  right.  It  is 
a  property  created  by  the  Government,  which  in  this  country  is  the 
people,  and  conferred  upon  the  inventor  on  certain  conditions  ;  a  bar- 
gain, in  fact,  by  which  both  are  expected  to  be  gainers.  The  people, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  an  invention,  i.  e.,  believing  that  its  results 
will  be  beneficial  to  them,  agree  to  give  the  inventor  or  those  to  whom 
he  may  assign  it,  or  license  to  make  use  of  it,  the  sole  right  to  do  so  for 
a  limited  period  on  condition  that  he  explains  it  so  fully  that  any  one  of 
average  ability  can  from  that  description  practice  it  himself.  Now  I  am 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  patent  law  to  say  whether  the  bargain, 
or  contract  between  the  people  and  the  inventor,  implies  more  than  this, 
but  if  not  then  it  is  a  one-sided  contract,  and  the  sooner  it  is  amended  the 
better.  In  the  case  of  the  carbide  patent  the  people  are  being,  by  their 
own  act,  deprived  of  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  readily  grant  that  the  inventor  or  discoverer  is  entitled  to  be 
rewarded,  and  rewarded  well ;  but  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  abuse  the 
privilege,  and  the  power  that  grants  it  should  be  able  to  withdraw  it  on 
being  satisfied  that  through  default  of  his,  no  matter  from  what  causes 
the  people  were  not  getting  the  advantages  that  they  were  fairly  entitled 
to  expect. 

As  it  is,  we  have  given  to  one  man  the  sole  right  to  produce  calcium 
carbide  in  this  country;  he  makes  it  and  supplies  it  at  reasonable  enough 
rates  to  our  neighbors,  but  declines  to  sell  it  to  us  on  any  conditions. 
This  surely  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  the  sooner  those  to  whom  we  have 
entrusted  the  making  of  our  laws  put  an  end  to  it  the  better. 


A  Necessary  Omission. —  In  consequence  of  ihe  unusual  demand  on  our  space 
we  have  been  obliged  to  hold  over  several  articles  and  the  usual  portion  of  Index 
Rerum;   they  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

The  New  Tariff. — The  Dingley  tariff  now  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  revises  the  duty 
on  photographic  papers  (albumemzed  or  sensitized)  from  25%  to  30%  ad  >  alorem,  and 
magic  lantern  slides  from  25^0  to  45**^  ad  valorem. 


A  Few  Limu  ok  Pisholk  Wobk. 

A  Few  Lines  on  Pinhole  Work. 


HE  following  rncy  descrijitiou  of  pinliole 
work,  which  we  extract  from  The  Amateur 
Photographer,  contaius  more  leal  infor- 
mation than  many  much  larger  and  ap- 
parently more  aerious  articles  : 

Don't  read  up  all  the  literature  you 
can  lay  your  hands  upon  relating  to  the 
subject.  Just  take  a  piece  of  ferrotype 
plate  (you  can  get  this  for  a  few  pence), 
and  knock  a  hole  through  it  wilh  a  needle 
(a  medium  size).  You  will  find  plenty  of 
methods  of  doing  this  in  back  numbers. 
Cut  the  plate  round  to  fit  inside  of  lens 
tube  against  iris  diaphragm,  open  the  lat- 
ter to  its  fullest  esteni,  remove  the  glasses, 
B;  Geo.  D.  FinniD.  and  there  you  are.  That's  all  you  want 
A  CUP  OF  TEA.  Be  sure  to  back  your  platea,  not  neces- 

sarily because  you  are  using  a  pinhole, 
but  because  you  should  do  so.  Pick  up  your  kit  and  sally  forth.  Take 
your  pipe;  also  make  up  your  mind  to  enjoy  it.  Anyway,  let  the  last 
thing  you  think  about  be  the  pinhole,  and  utterly  ignore  //64, 
meters,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  photographic  stumbling-blocks.  Think 
only  of  your  pictures,  effect,  etc.  You  know  how  to  get  your  subject  on 
the  screen,  so  to  speak  ?  Set  your  camera  up  facing  the  subject,  bid  levd, 
then  swing  it  round  half  way  upon  its  base  and  put  your  eye  to  the  pin- 
hole after  remoring  the  ground  glass.  Then  you  will  see  your  subject 
bounded  by  the  frame  of  the  camera  back. 

Let  the  extension  of  the  camera  be,  say,  about  8  inches.  After  getting 
your  subject  satisfactorily  arranged,  turn  the  camera  back  again  and 
insert  the  slide,  putting  the  cap  on  previously.  Draw  the  shutter  remove 
cap,  and  proceed  to  enjoy  a  quiet  smoke.  Don't  worry  yourself  about 
exposure,  think  only  of  your  completed  picture.  Five!  ten!  fifteen!  twenty 
minutes  I  do  not  make  much  difference.  Suppose  you  give  your  first  trial 
ten  minutes  if  the  light  is  fair,  twenty  if  not.  The  dry  plates  at  present 
in  use  have  a  tremendous  latitude  ;  and  for  my  part  it  doesn't  matter  if 
a  plate  is  considerably  exposed,  you  can  make  up  more  in  developing  than 
most  people  think.  Develop  with,  say,  double  the  water  your  ordinary 
formula  gives,   and  keep  the  negative  thin.     Now  comes  the  part  that 
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wants  all  the  skill  you  are  capable  of,  to  wit,  printing.  All  the  previous 
operations  are  as  nothing  compared  with  it.  Try  a  print  on,  say,  CC 
platinot^^ype  paper  from  the  negative  just  as  it  is,  and  when  it  is  dry,  see 
where  it  fails  to  exactly  transcribe  your  idea  of  what  you  wished  it  to  be 
when  exposing  the  plate.  Then  with  paint,  powder,  dabbers,  or  what 
not  (let//64  go  hang)  make  %t  print  as  ycu  uant  it,  and  do  not  be  sali^fied 
until  it  reaches  your  preconceived  idea  A  picture  should  be  but  the 
reflection  of  a  man*B  mind,  not  the  result  of  photographic  procedure  (I 
trust  I  am  making  myself  clear).  Increase  a  shadow  here,  brighten  a 
light  there,  shade  this  part  a  bit,  anything  to  help  your  motive,  idea,  or 
whatever  you  may  be  pleased  to  term  it.  If  your  negative  is  thin  (and 
C  0  paper  wants  a  thin  negative)  you  can  do  almost  what  you  please  with 
it. 

I  had  almost  let  myself  run  into  a  dissei  tation  of  printing,  and  that  is 
not  pinhole.  Instructions  for  pinhole  photography,  to  my  mind,  may 
well  be  left  at  "  get  a  bit  of  ferrotype  plate,  or  something  like  it,  make 
make  a  small  hole  in  it,  and  use  it  instead  of  lens." 

Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  to  all  this  //64  would  respond  with  a  loud 
laugh  of  derision,  but  chacun  a  son  gout.  It  doesn't  require  much  skill 
to  make  a  passable  negative,  bvt  a  man  has  to  be  more  than  a  photographer  to 
produce  a  work  of  art  from  it. 

Finally,  don't  worry  about  manipulations,  and  you  will  enjoy  your 

work  the  better. 

*^^^ 

The  Chassagne  Color  Process. 

nPHE  cat  is  out  of  the  bag,  and  the  impression  produced  by  a  first  glance 
^  is  that  it  is  indeed  a  very  little  kitten.  We  confess  to  having  had 
great  expectations  from  this  method  of  producing  photography  in  natural 
colors,  or  rather  in  the  colors  of  nature,  founded  mainly  on  the  absence 
of  charlatanism  indicated  by  its  being  placed  before  such  well  known  ex- 
perts as  Abney,  Trueman  Wood,  etc.,  and  the  favorable  opinions  freely 
expressed  by  them  ;  but  alas,  a  cursory  glance  at  the  specification  of  the 
patent  just  issued  from  the  British  patent  office  brings  very  vividly  be- 
fore us  the  idea  of  the  mountain  and  the  mouse. 

But  we  shall  let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves  They  should  first 
read  again  the  paper  by  Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood  on  page  130  of  our  March 
number,  and  then  study  if  they  can  the  following,  which  we  clip  from 
the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  which  is  practically  Chassagne's 
specification. 

It  will  be  lememberedtbat  Chassagne's  process  was  described  as  based 
upon  the  property  of  selective  color  absorption  superinduced  by  (1)  treat- 
ing the  plate  upon  which  the  negative  was  taken  with  a  special  solution; 
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and  (2)  treating  the  positive  print  with  the  same  solution,  the  Buccessive 
application  of  the  blue,  red  and  green  coloring  solutions  producing  the 
natural  color  effect  on  the  print.  There  is,  however,  no  reference  in  the 
inventors'  description  to  the  treatment  of  the  negative  or  the  unexposed 
plate  with  any  special  solution,  so  that  we  must  assume  a  misconception 
to  have  arisen. 

The  process  appears  to  consist  in  treating  a  silver  print  or  glass  trans- 
parency with  five  specially  prepared  solutions,  the  composition  of  which 
we  shall  briefly  describe: 

1.  Shadows  Albumen. — One  thousand  grammes  of  distilled  water  are 
heated  to  from  37°  to  40°  C,  divided  into  two  equal  parts  and  poured  into 
separate  vessels,  to  the  contents  of  one  of  which  are  added  200  grammes 
of  pure  blood  albumen,  the  mixture  being  well  stirred  each  half  Lour  for 
three  or  four  hours.  The  solution  is  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  To 
the  other  500  grammes  of  water  there  is  added  one  gramme  each  of  the 
following  chlorides :  platinum,  sodium,  cobalt,  palladium,  ammonium, 
iron,  chromium,  gold,  tin,  barium,  nickel,  strontium,  cadmium,  mercury 
and  silver.  This  remarkable  mixture  is  directed  to  stand,  after  *'  solu- 
tion," for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  shade.  In  another  vessel  ten  grammes 
of  hy^rochlorate  of  cocaine  are  added  to  125  grammes  of  water,  the 
cocaine  having  been  previously  exposed  to  light  four  or  five  minutep. 
This  solution  is  also  to  stand  in  the  shade  for  twenty-four  hours. 

To  the  solution  of  albumen  are  now  addt:d  5  grammes  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  1  gramme  of  oxalic  acid,  and  25  centigrammes  of  mercuric  chloride. 
One  hundred  grammes  of  this  mixture  are  taken,  and  an  egg,  and  a 
* '  pinch  "  of  hemoglobine  are  well  stirred  into  it,  and  then  returned  to  the 
albumen  solution,  to  which  the  cocaine  solution  is  also  added.  After 
thorough  mixing,  the  solution  containing  the  chlorides  is  slowly  poured 
into  the  albumen  solution,  the  combined  mixture  of  albumen,  chlorides, 
cocaine,  soda  sulphate,  mercury,  etc.,  being  allowed  to  stand  in  the  shade 
for  24  hours.     This  is  the  "shadows "albumen. 

2.  Relief  Albumen. — To  half  of  the  mixture  jnst  described  add  1 
gramme  each  of  picric  and  chromic  acids,  and  10  centigrammes  of  formic 
acid.  Then  in  125  grammes  of  distilled  water  dissolve  5  grammes  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  1  gramme  of  chloride  of  platinum,  and  add  50 
grammes  of  fresh  caseine.  Add  this  to  the  mixture  containing  the  picric 
and  chromic  acids,  and  allow  to  rest  24  hours. 

3.  Blue  Pigment. — To  10  centilitres  of  shadows  albumen  are  added 
1,000  grammes  of  distilled  water  in  which  1  gramme  of  sodium  chloride 
is  dissolved  ;  to  100  grammes  of  this  solution 'are  added  5  grammes  of  car- 
mine of  indigo,  and  5  grammes  oxalic  acid.  The  two  solutions  are  then 
mixed. 
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4.  Gbeien  Pigment. — To  1,000  grammes  of  distilled  water  in  which  1 
gramme  of  sodium  has  been  dissolved,  6  centilitres  of  shadows  albumen, 
and  5  c.  c  of  relief  albumen  are  added.  In  two  flasks  are  poured  2  por- 
tions of  this  solution,  equaling  50  grammes  respectiyelj.  In  one  a 
gramme  each  of  the  chlorides  of  nickel,  chromium  and  copper,  1  gramme 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  1  gramme  of  nitrate  of  copper  are  dissolyed. 
To  the  other  50  grammes  of  solution  1  gramme  of  "carmine  of  indigo/' 
and  1  gramme  picric  acid  are  added  ;  mix  by  adding  the  chlorides  solu- 
tion to  the  indigo  solution,  and  add  to  the  remaining  900  grammes  of 
solution.  Agitate  thoroughly  several  times  and  leave  to  rest  for  twenty- 
four  hours. 

5.  Bed  Pigment. — To  1,000  grammes  of  distilled  water,  in  which  1 
gramme  of  sodium  chloride  has  been  dissolved,  add  10  centilitres  of  relief 
albumen.  Take  two  separate  quantities  of  50  grammes  each  of  this  solu- 
tion; to  one  add  1  gramme  of  sulphide  of  mercury  (cinnabar),  1  gramme 
chloride  of  iron,  1  gramme  sulphate  of  iron,  1  gramme  acetate  of  ura- 
nium ;  and  to  the  other  5  grammes  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  Mix 
the  two  solutions,  add  30  grammes  of  fresh  caseine,  and  then  return  the 
mixture  to  the  900  grammes  of  reilef  albumen  solution.  Well  mix,  and 
allow  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  five  liquids  are  to  rest  for  eight  days,  although  a  period  of  three 
or  four  months  is  recommended  in  preference. 

The  method  of  using  these  five  solutions  is  briefly  as  follows:  Take  (1) 
10  centilitres  of  shadows  albumen,  and  add  to  1,000  grammes  of  distilled 
water,  in  which  1  gramme  of  sodium  chloride  has  been  dissolved,  and  (2) 
10  grammes  of  relief  albumen  in  1,000  grammes  of  distilled  water,  in 
which  1  gramme  of  sodium  chloride  has  been  dissolved.  Apply  the 
shadows  albumen  to  the  print,  presumably  by  immersion,  and  then  the 
relief  albumen.  Next  brush  on  blue  pigment,  followed  by  shadows  albu- 
men; green  pigment  diluted  with  shadows  and  relief  albumen;  relief  al- 
bumen; red  pigment  diluted  relief  albumen,  and  finally  with  shadows 
albumen. 

The  foregoing  is  substantially  the  inventor's  description  of  the  Ohas- 
sagne  ''selective  color-absorption "  process — a  process  the  rationale  o 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  not  obvious.  Frankly,  we  are  disposed  to 
regard  this  very  extraordinary  method  of  coloring  photographs  here  omt- 
lined  as  either  a  hotch-potch  of  empiricism  and  mere  chemical  guess- 
work, or  a  strangely  complicated  and  involved  description  of  what,  judg- 
ing by  thiB  results  that  have  been  shown,  is  possibly  a  promising  process 
for  producing  photographs  in  colors.  For  the  present,  however,  we  re- 
serve further  comment  and  will  await  with  interest  the  results  of  any 
practical  experiments  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  inventors. 
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The  Art  of  Moving  Photography. 

HTHE  art  of  moving  photography  had  its  origin,  or,  to  speak  more 
^  strictly,  its  first  suggestion,  in  that  ingenious  little  toy  known  as 
the  zoetrope,  which  enjoyed  such  great  popularity  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  consisted  of  a  cardboard  cylin- 
der about  a  foot  in  diameter,  which  was  rotated  on  a  vertical  axis  and 
contained  a  series  of  vertical  slots  cut  in  its  periphery.  A  strip  of  paper, 
on  which  were  printed  a  series  of  moving  figures,  each  one  in  a  different 
position  from  its  predecessor,  was  coiled  around  the  inside  of  the  cylin- 
der just  below  the  line  of  slots  or  peep  holes,  the  distance  between  the 
figures  being  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  slots.  As  the  cylinder 
was  rotated,  the  figures  appeared  to  be  in  motion.  The  illusion  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  eye  is  capable  of  receiving  and  recording 
only  a  given  number  of  impressions  in  a  given  time,  and  if  the  successive 
pictures  are  presented  to  the  eye  too  fast  for  their  individual  apprehen- 
sion, they  will  blend,  as  it  were,  and  produce  on  the  mind  the  impression 
of  a  single  picture. 

The  zoetrope  had  its  day  and  ultimately  passed  out  of  favor  ;  but  its 
very  crude  and  imperfect  moving  pictures  were  full  of  suggestiveness. 
The  optical  laws  by  which  the  results  were  obtained  in  course  of  time 
attracted  the  attention  of  experimentalists  in  the  then  youthful  art  of 
photography.  About  ten  years  ago  the  French  scientist  Marey,  while  at 
work  on  a  flying  machine,  obtained  photographs  of  birds  in  motion  by 
means  of  a  number  of  cameras  whose  shutters  were  operated  by  the 
wings  of  the  birds  as  they  flew  across  the  room.  The  idea  was  then  taken 
up  and  further  developed  by  Dr.  Muybridge,  of  Philadelphia.  At  an 
earlier  day  than  this  Mr.  W.  K.  L.  Dickson  had  been  experimenting  in 
the  same  field,  and  as  the  result  of  the  subsequent  joint  labors  of  himself 
and  Mr.  Edison  the  famous  Edison  vitascope  was  produced.  The  Lumiere 
Brothers,  a  firm  of  French  photographers,  brought  out  the  cinemato- 
graph in  1894,  and  this  was  succeeded  shortly  afterward  by  the  biograph, 
which  last  device  and  the  '*  mutograph  "and  '*  mutoscope,''  are  the  inven- 
tions of  Mr.  Herman  Gasler  and  form  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 
The  machine,  with  which  the  original  pictures  are  taken,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  It  is  known  as  the  "  mutograph, "  nearly  following  the  Latin 
and  Greek  words  signifying  *  *  changing  delineation."  The  camera  frame 
is  mounted  by  means  of  three  adjustable  legs  upon  a  triangular  turntable, 
which  may  be  placed  upon  any  suitable  support.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
frame  is  bolted  a  two  horse  power  electric  motor,  which  is  driven  by  a  set 
of  storage  batteries  that  will  be  noticed  standing  at  the  side  of  the 
machine.    The  combination  of  the  turntable  with  the  vertical  adjoBtmeiit 
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before  mentioned  enables  the  camera  to  be  shifted  so  as  to  take  in  the 
required  field.  In  the  front  end  of  the  camera  is  fixed  a  particularly  per- 
fect lens  capable  of  gathering  a  great  flood  of  light  and  producing  an 
image  of  exceedingly  clear  detail.  AboT'^  this  lens  on  the  front  face  of 
the  camera  is  fixed  a  photographic  ^'  finder,"  which  gi^es  the  same  sized 
image  as  the  main  lens,  and  enables  the  operator  to  determine  when  the 
subject  is  properly  focused.  Inside  the  camera  is  a  strip  of  gelatine  film 
2^  inches  wide  and  usually  about  160  feet  in  length,  which  is  wound 
upon  a  small  pulley  or  drum.  The  length  of  the  film  varies  for  different 
subjects,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  prolonged  sceoe,  it  may  extend  to  seyeral 
thousands  of  feet. 

The  film  is  led  through  a  series  of  rollers  and  caused  to  pass  directly 
behind  the  main  lens  of  the  camera,  and  finally  is  wound  upon  a  second 
drum.  The  object  of  the  rollers  is  to  cause  the  film  to  pass  behind  the 
lens  with  an  intermittent  instead  of  a  continuous  motion.  At  ordinary 
speeds  this  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  simple  accomplishment,  but 
when  we  remember  that  impressions  are  taken  at  the  rate  of  forty  a 
second  and  that  the  film,  which  is  running  at  a  rate  of  from  seven  to 
eight  feet  a  second,  has  to  be  stopped  and  started  with  equal  frequency, 
it  can  be  understood  that  the  problem  was  no  easy  one  to  solve.  The 
film  comes  to  a  rest  as  the  shutter  opens,  a  phase  or  image  is  impressed, 
and  the  film  starts  again  as  the  shutter  closes.  The  impressions  vary  in 
actual  exposure  between  one  hundredth  and  one  four-hundreth  of  a  sec- 
ond. While  the  ordinary  speed  is  forty  a  second,  the  mutoscope  can  take 
equally  good  pictures  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  per  second  if  it  is  neces- 
sary. The  higher  speed  would  be  used  in  photographing  the  flight  of  a 
projectile  or  any  object  that  was  in  extremely  rapid  motion. 

The  mechanism  within  the  cabinet  is  driven  by  belting  from  the 
motor  above  mentioned,  and  the  speed  of  the  motor  is  controlled  with 
great  nicety  by  means  of  a  resistance  box  which  is  shown  in  our  engrav- 
ing. Fig.  4.  mounted  upon  the  storage  batteries.  The  apparatus  is  here 
represented  in  the  act  of  photographing  the  celebrated  *'  Pennsylvania 
Limited  "  while  it  was  running  at  the  rate  of  about  sixty  miles  an  hour.  The 
mutograph  is  set  up  at  the  side  of  the  tracks  upon  a  solid  platform  ;  the 
stretch  of  track  is  properly  focused  by  the  operator,  and  at  the  moment 
that  the  train  comes  into  sight  the  current  is  turned  on,  the  speed  being 
regulated  through  the  resistance  box,  as  explained.  By  the  time  the  last 
car  of  the  train  has  flashed  by,  160  feet  of  film  has  steamed  past  the  lens, 
received  its  1, 000  impressions  and  been  wound  with  its  precious  record 
upon  the  receiving  spool. 

After  the  mutograph  has  done  its  work  upon  the  films  they  are  care- 
fully packed  and  sent  to  the  New  York  establishment  of  the  American 
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Mutoacope  Company.  Here  they  are  taken  to  the  durk  room,  the  interior 
of  which  is  BhowQ  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  Banged  along  each 
aide  of  thia  room  ia  a  serits  of  troughs  above  which  are  auBpended  large 
skeleton  reela,  3  feet  in  diameter  by  T  feet  in  length,  the  axia  of  the  reela 
being  joumaled  in  brackets  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  troughs.  The 
films  are  wound  upon  the  reels  and  anbjectedto  the  action  of  the  various 
solutions  for  developing,  fixing,  etc.,  with  which  the  troughs  are  filled, 
the  reels  being  trausferred  from  bath  to  bath  until  the  films  are  ready  to 
^o  to  the  drying  room.  In  this  same  departments  are  prepared  tbe  posi- 
tive transparent  strips  for  use  in  the  biograph.  and  the  bromide  printa 
for  the  mutoacope.  as  will  be  explained  later  in  the  present  article 


The  reels  are  then  carried  to  the  drying  room,  Fig  6,  where  the  films 
are  unwound  onto  large  wooden  drums,  of  about  the  same  size  as  the 
reels,  where  they  are  carefully  dried.  At  the  far  end  of  the  room  are  seen 
the  machines  for  cutting  up  the  bromide  prints,  and  here  also  is  carried 
on  the  work  of  retouching  the  films  and  prints  and  preparing  them  for 
use  in  the  biograph  and  mutoscope  machines'  The  pictures  are  2^  x 
2K  incbea  in  size,  mid  enlarge  equal  to  a  lantern  slide  when  projected 
by  the  biograph  ou  the  screen. 

Perhaps  the  moat  novel  of  the  three  machines  is  the  mutoscope.  Fig. 
3,  which  on  account  of  its  compactness,  simplicity  of  operation  and  the 
large  size  of  its  pictures,    is  certain    to    win    great  popularity.     In  tLis 
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machine  the  hulk,  the  com- 
plicated mechaDiem,  and  the 
motor  of  the  biograph  are 
replaced  by  a  simple,  box- 
like apparatus,  nolerger  than 
the  cover  of  a  sewing  ma- 
chine. The  enlarged  pictures, 
6  by  4  inches  in  height,  are 
mounted  in  close  consecutive 
order  around  acjlioder,  and 
Btand  out  like  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. Id  the  operation  of 
the  mutoscope  the  spectator 
has  the  performance  entirely 
under  hia  own  control  by 
turning  a  crank  which  is 
placed  coDTeniently  to  hand. 
He  may  make  the  operation 
aa  quick  or  as  slow  as  fancy 

dictates,  or  he  may  mnintain  fig.  3.— ultosloi'K. 

the  normal  speed  at  which 

the  original  performance  took  place,  and  if  desired  he  can  stop  the 
macbine  at  any  particular  picture  and  inspect  it  at  leisure.  Each  picture 
is  momentarily  held  in  front  of  the  lens  by  the  action  of  a  stop  attached 
to  tbe  roof  of  tbe  box,  which  allows  the  pictures  to  slip  by  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  thumb  is  used  upon  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

The  capacity  of  the  mutascope  is  co  equal  with  the  camera  It  repro- 
duces in  motion  anything  which  can  be  photographed,  whether  motion 
of  buroan  bodies  or  movements  in  mechanism  or  nature.  Thus  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  conflagrations,  moving  trains,  animals  in  action,  athletic 
games  and  sports,  scenes  from  plays  introducing  prominent  actors  in  fav- 
orite roles ;  in  fact,  any  scene  con  be  reproduced  with  perfect  fidelity  to 
Nature  and  with  the  actual  movements  presented  by  the  scene  depicted 
in  a  most  realistic  way.  Important  events  in  public  or  private  life  can 
be  perpetuated,  such  as  parades,  military,  civic,  etc.,  preserving  for  the 
years  to  come  the  movements  and  gestures  precisely  as  the  scene  occurred 
at  the  time  of  its  recording  by  the  camera,  although  some  or  all  the  par^ 
ticipants  in  the  scene  have  long  since  departed. 

Upon  the  roof  of  the  New  York  establishment  of  the  company  there 
bos  been  erected  a  large  movable  stage  for  taking  photographs  of  cele* 
brated  Bvenes  from  plays  or  of  individual  performances  in   which  it  is 
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desired  to  reproduce  the  motions  as  well  as  the  features  of  the  subject. 
The  details  of  the  structure  can  be  clearly  made  out  in  engraying  No.  6. 
It  consists  of  a  floor  of  steel  I-beams  which  carries  a  series  of  three  con- 
centric steel  tracks.  Upon  this  rotates  a  massive  frame,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  a  stage  supplied  with  the  necessary  scenery,  and  at  the  other 
end  a  corrugated  iron  house  in  which  is  located  the  mutograph.  The 
stage  is  bolted  to  theframCi  but  the  house  trajreis  upon  a  track  and  may 
be  moTcd  to  or  from  the  stage  as  required.  The  frame  carrying  the  stage 
4fcnd  house  rotates  about  the  smaller  circular  track  located  beneath  the 
house,  and  may  be  swung  around  so  as  to  throw  the  light  full  upon 
the  stage  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Herman  Casler,  the  inyentor  of  the  aboye 
described  apparatus,  and  to  Mr.  W.  K.  L.  Dickson,  the  pioneer  investi- 
gator in  the  art  of  moving  photography,  for  courtesies  extended. — 
Scientific  American. 


Contribution  Box. 

A  MONG  the  many  letters  that  come  to  us  from  readers  all  over  the 
^^  country  not  a  few  of  them  contain  hints,  suggestions,  or  little  items 
of  experience,  a  knowledge  of  which  would  be  both  interesting  and  use- 
ful to  readers  generally.  Nor  have  we  any  doubt  but  that  the  many  such 
which  we  do  see'  are  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  what  we  might  get  if  our 
readers  generally  would  send  to  us  accounts,  however  brief,  of  whatever 
they  come  across  that  they  think  might  be  of  use  to  others- 
Acting  on  this  belief,  we,  in  this  the  aDniversary  number  of  our  con- 
nection with  The  American  Amatxub  Photographer,  open  the  "  Contribu- 
tion Box,"  and  invite  every  reader  who  considers  himself  or  herself  in  any 
way  indebted  to  us  or  to  any  other  source  of  information,  to  return  the 
compliment  by  helping  to  fill  it  up.  We  shall  not  be  particular  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  contributions,  the  more  varied  the  better,  nor  as  to  the 
style  or  manner  in  which  they  are  presented.  Simple  statements  of  facts 
or  impressions  in  simple  words  put  together  so  as  to  be  understood  will 
always  be  acceptable,  and  as  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  putting  them  into 
proper  form  there  need  be  no  excuse  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  literary  abil- 
ity or  want  of  practice. 

There  are  few  indeed  who  practice  photography  to  any  considerable 
extent  who  do  not  occasionally  come  across  some  peculiarity,  discover 
something  that  is  new,  at  least  to  them,  and  may  be  so  to  others,  or  hit 
on  some  modification  in  method  or  material  that  others  would  be  glad  to 
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know,  and  if  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  seemingly  little  things  are  often  of 
more  importance  than  things  that  look  larger  and  more  important,  we 
have  faith  enough  in  our  readers  to  believe  that  they  will  keep  the  Con- 
tribution Box  pretty  fulL 

Printing  from  Broken  Negatives. — W.  C.  Furnas,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
says : 

The  broken  negative  has  first  fastened  to  it  on  the  glass  side,  with  ad- 
hesive strips  around  the  edges,  a  clean  piece  of  glass.  This  is  done  to 
keep  the  parts  of  the  negative  in  place  and  prevent  further  injury.  Then 
to  print  simply  place,  in  contact  with  the  front,  three  or  four  thicknesses 
of  onion  skin  paper  and  print  as  usual.  The  number  of  thicknesses  of 
paper  necessary  may  be  judged  by  placing  in  front  of  negative  and  look- 
ing through  it.  When  the  break  is  no  longer  visible  it  is  sufficient.  I 
have  tried  this  with  perfect  success  on  negatives  where  the  film  was  not 
broken  and  it  is  less  troublesome  than  any  method  I  have  seen  suggested. 
I  cannot  state  from  trial  how  it  would  work  where  the  film  was 
broken. 

Developing  Formula. — The  same  correspondent  says  :  ''Myriads  of 
developing  formulae  have  been  published,  and  I  have  tried  many  of  them, 
but  prefer  the  following  to  all  others,  chiefly  because  of  its  flexibility: 

No.  I— Water.s 20  ounces. 

Carb.  soda 2 

Carb.  potass 2      •* 

No.  2— Water 32 

Sulphite  soda 6 

No.  3— Water 10      *• 

Potass,  bromide i      ** 

For  a  properly  exposed  5x4  plate  I  take: 

No.  I >i  ounce    No.  2 i)^  ounce 

Water 2     •*  Pyro  (dry) 4  grains 

To  measure  out  the  pyro  I  employ  a  wooden  mustard  spoon,  the  bowl 
of  which  has  been  cut  down  so  as  to  dip  just  four  grains  out  of  the  bottle 
or  tin.  If  overtimed  add  a  few  drops  of  No.  3;  if  undertimed,  increase 
the  quantity  of  No.  1,  but  not  to  more  than  an  ounce  to  this  quantity  of 
developer.  If  uncertain  as  to  the  timing,  I  start  with  only  a  few  drops  of 
No.  1,  adding  by  degrees  as  much  as  may  be  required.  Should  there  be 
an  apparent  want  of  density  add  more  pyro. 

[This  is  probably  as  good  a  formula  and  method  of  using  it  as  any 
which  has  been  published,  and  certainly  anything  can  be  done  by  it  that 
could  be  done  with  any  of  them. — Eds.] 
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Our  Pictures. 

Our  frontispiece  is  from  the  studio  of  Adam  Diston,  of  Leven,  Scotland,  and  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  work  which  has  made  him  famous.  Its  only  fault  is  perhaps  a 
little  too  much  scattering  of  the  high  lights  ;  but  its  beauties  are  so  great  and  so 
many  that  that  may  be  overlooked.  *•  The  Young  Artist "  takes  us  back  to  the  days 
of  wet  collodion  when  we  saw,  not  that  negative,  but  one  made  just  before  or  after 
it,  being  built  up.  His  method  in  those  days  was  to  think  out  his  subject  thoroughly 
and  arrange  it  to  his  satisfaction,  and  make  from  the  arrangement  several  negatives, 
each  with  special  reference  to  one  particular  part  or  parts  of  the  composition.  From 
each  negative  the  deposit  forming  the  parts  not  wanted  was  removed  by  the  action 
of  potassium  iodide  followed  by  potassium  cyanide,  the  films  stripped  from  the  glass 
and  superimposed,  one  above  the  other.  '•  Gossip,"  •*  Mother's  Treasure  "  and  **  A 
Quiet  Nook  "  we  have  already  noticed. 

*•  The  Tryst  Tree  "  is  a  good  example  of  the  injurious  effect  of  scattered  lights, 
spoiling  as  they  do  what  without  them  would  have  been  a  successful  picture.  Of 
F.  H.  Day's  *•  Rizpale  "  we  need  say  nothing; its  beauty  must  be  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated by  every  lover  of  art.  ••  Midsummer  "  is  a  well-chosen  subject,  but  would 
have  been  very  much  better  with  three  quarters  of  an  inch  less  foreground  and  the 
figures  not  so  much  scattered.  **  The  Weather  Prophet "  hardly  suggests  its  title, 
and  although  the  best  has  been  made  of  the  subject  it  is  hardly  of  sufficient  note  to 
be  worth  the  trouble. 

-**  Sunrise  on  Casco  Bay  '*  is  another  of  Wm.  Geo.  Oppenheimer's  beautiful  pic" 
tures  with  the  disc  that  has  excited  so  much  mistaken  mterest,  and  although  it  is 
not,  and  was  not  intended  to,  represent  the  rising  sun,  there  is  no  objection  to  its 

being  taken  as  such. 

1^1  — 

Our  Portfolio. 

[Prints  sent  for  criticism  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol  (Tiog^a 
Centre,  N.  Y.),  and  will  be  returned  only  on  request^  accompanied  by  stamps  J  or 
return  postage;  and  unless  otherwise  advised  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  reproduce  any  of  them  in  The  American  Amateur  Photographer.] 

Alek  has  chosen  platinum  as  his  printing  method,  and  his  work,  or  most  of  it,  is 
well  worthy  of  it.  ••  Art  Critics"  is  an  example  of  the  beauty  of  simplicity.  Two 
negroes,  the  back  yard  of  a  house,  and  that  is  all,  and  yet  it  includes  all  or  most 
of  the  elements  of  a  good  composition.  Motif  is  found  in  two  prints  stuck  on  the 
wall  on  which  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  critics  is  fixed,  while  the  other  looks  at  him,  as  if 
discussing  their  merits  or  demerits.  Contrast  in  that,  the  one  is  in  black,  and 
balance  and  support  in  the  way  in  which  the  clap- board  lines  of  the  two  buildings 
are  made  to  run.  ITie  lighting  is  also  satisfactory,  in  that  the  principal  is  on  the 
figure,  harmonized  by  lower  light  of  the  trellis  under  the  building.  The  picture  is 
only  2xi}i  inches,  but  ii  is  a  little  gem.  *•  Be  Careful,  My  Dears,"  is  a  pretty  idea 
very  well  carried  out.  A  hen-coop  with  several  very  young  chickens  in  front, 
one    of    them,     of    course,    in   the   water   dish,   with    the   mother,    as    far    out 
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as     the     opening    between    the     bars    will    let    her,    giving    them    the    well 
known      warning.     The     lines    of      the      rudely     constructed     coop      afforded 
the   necessary    contrast,     the    surrounding   sufficiently    out     of   focus,    and   the 
lighting  well  managed.    The  principal  light  is  on  the  chickens,  small  in  quantity, 
as  it  always  should  be,  and  the  secondary  or  half-light  on  the  side  of  the  coop  is 
well  broken  up  by  the  shadows  of  unseen  foliage.     This,  too,  although  very  simple, 
is  very  effective.     ••  Cradling  Oats  "  is  a  difficult  subject  in  which  the  difficulties  are 
satisfactorily  overcome.    A  field  of  the  golden  grain  with  stooks  in  the  immediate 
foreground.    A  naturally  arranged  group  of  men  cutting  and  binding,  the  field 
bounded  by  trees,  in  the  distance,  softened  by  a  fine  atmospheric  effect,  the  gothic 
range  of  the  Adirondacks,  and  above  all  faintly  pronounced  cloudland.     This  is  im- 
pressionistic in  the  true  sense  of  the  word;  a  fine  picture,  and  would  be  made  still 
finer  by  a  slight  local  reduction  of  the  sky.  as  there  is  evidence  of  clouds  being 
there,  only    needing    to   be    uncovered.     **A  Tramp  in  the    Adirondacks"    has 
grave  faults.     No  less  than  seven  more  or  less  prominent  vertical  lines  can  be  traced 
without  anything  to  make  a  contrast,  and  the  lights  are  scattered  all  over,  gfiving  a 
patchy    appearance.    Aside    from    patchy    lighting,    which     in    such    subjects 
is  difficult  to  avoid,  and  the  repetition  of  lines,  the  figure  should  not  have  been  in 
a  vertical  line  with  the  tree,  growing  out  of  her  head,  as  it  were ;  she  should  not  have 
repeated  the  line  of  herself  by  the  walking  stick.    *•  An  Adirondack  Way  "  is  excellent 
in  composition,  the  vertical  lines  being  well  harmonized  by  the  lines  of  the  path :  but 
the  lighting  is  faulty,  evidently  from  having  been  photographed  at  an  unsuitable 
hour.     Such  subjects  require  careful  study  so  as  to  avoid  the  patchy  appearance  so 
difficult  to  avoid.     ''The  Sentinel  of  the  Trail"  is,  in  this  respect,  a  little  better,  as, 
although  there  is  still  scattering,  it  is  in  larger  masses.     As  it  is,  it  is  an  effective 
picture,  but  we  think  it  might  have  been  more  so  two  or  three  hours  later  or  earlier. 
'*  In  Green  Pastures  "  is  a  beautiful  picture  with  well  selected  clouds  printed  in.    If 
it  has  a  fault  it  is  that  the  varnishing  point  is  too  near  the  centre  of  the  composition, 
Xn  inch  taken  from  the  right  and  added  to  the  left  would  have  been  an  improvement 
and  made  it  perfect.     •*  A  Study  in  Perspective  "  we  do  not  like,  nor  can  we  see  any 
purpose  it  can  serve.     A  landscape  of  the  old  pre-Raphaelite  order  in  which  the  fore- 
ground begins  at  the  bottom  and  goes  up  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top,  at  which 
the  trunks  and  a  few  of  the  lower  branches  of  several  trees  only  are  visible,  the  rest 
going  up  and  out.     Beginning  near  the  upper  right  corner,  and  coming  down  to  near 
the  lower  left  is  a  string  of  chickens  of  all  ages  and  sizes  in  an  unbroken  diagonal 
line  ;  and  nothing  else.     •'  Bright  Birches,  etc.,"  is  the  best  landscape  of  the  lot,  and 
really  a  fine  picture.     The  only  improvements  that  we    can  see  would  have  been 
an  inch  and  a  half  more   on  the  left,  which  would  have  brought  the  effective 
shingle  down   to  the  immediate  foreground,   and  led  the  eye  right  up  to  the 
birches,  while  the  increase  in  the  trees  on   the  left  would  have  better  balanced 
and  supported  the  unstable  line  of  the  leaning  birch.  •  The  lighting  is   effective, 
the  higher  being   concentrated  on  the  right  foreground.     **Ye  Ancient  Fisher- 
man."   Although  there  is  nothing  here  suggestive  of  the  title,  it  is  an  excellent 
portrait  of  rugged  intelligence,  but  a  little  under  printed.     The  fault,  and  it  is  a 
serious  one,  is  in  the  background.     It  is  spotted  all  over  white  and  black  without 
definition,  indication  or  suggestion  of  any  kind,    and  painfully  distracts  the  eye 
and  even  the  attention,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  look  at  the  portrait  long  enough  to 
fully  realize  its  beauties.     It  is  so  good  as  to  be  well  worth  stopping  out  the  back- 
ground and  printing  it  white,  or  to  print  in  one  suitable. 
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"  Sunrise,"  by  W.  C.  Furnas,  is  a  beautiful  bit  of  cloudland,  but  it  hardly  con- 
veys to  us  the  impression  of  sunrise,  the  principal  mass  of  light  being  nearer  the 
zenith  than  the  horizon.  Longer  development  with  a  solution  weak  in  oxidizer 
would  have  rendered  the  contrast  less,  as  the  sky  is  too  dark,  or  perhaps  a  paler 
color  filter  would  have  obviated  that.  In  any  case  such  a  subject  would  be  more 
effective  if  printed  in  a  warm  yellowish  red  or  reddish  yellow.  Uranotype,  of  which 
we  shall  have  something  to  say  shortly,  would,  we  think,  answer  admirably. 

W.  T.  Simpson,  Rushinlle,  Ind.—''  The  Rustic  Bridge"  is  a  technically  excellent 
photograph  of  a  subject  not  worth  the  skill  expended  on  it .  It  is  not  picturesqu 
nor  in  any  way  attractive.  '*  Rush  Bank  "  is  better,  but  spoiled  by  an  excess  of  bare 
foreground.  Cut  off  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  you  will  have  a  very  good  pice 
ture.  A  longer  exposure  would  have  improved  the  technique  and  lighted  up  the 
too  dark  left  bank.  *•  By  the  Roadside"  has  just  the  oppasite  fault;  half  an  inch 
more  foreground  would  have  made  a  wonderful  difference  It  is  also  a  mistake  to 
divide  the  figures;  the  eye  does  not  like  to  wander  from  side  to  side  of  the  road  to 
find  out  what  they  are  doing  there.  They  should  have  been  together.  '•  Along 
Flatrock"  is  the  best  of  the  lot;  indeed,  but  for  one  easily  remedied  fault,  an  excellent 
picture.  A  sheet  of  unusually  good  water,  with  picturesquely  winding  banks,  bare 
in  the  foreground  but  tree-clad  all  around,  and  a  figure  just  in  the  right  place  and 
in  the  right  action.  The  fault  is  the  introduction  on  the  extreme  left  of  several  tiny 
buildings  that  had  no  business  there,  as  they,  insignificant  as  they  are,  tend  to  draw 
the  eye  from  what  it  would  otherwise  rest  on  with  delight.  Half  an  inch  cut  from 
the  left  removes  them  and  makes  this  a  beautiful  picture. 

A.  Massey,  Maloney  N,  K.,  sends  a  technically  perfect  photograph,  but  without 
the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  be  a  picture.  It  is  the  Atlantic  bridge  across  the  St. 
l^wrence,  taken  from  between  the  rails  at  one  and  looking  straight  along.  A 
capital  illustration  of  the  method  of  iron  bridge  construction  or  good  lesson  in 
perspective,  but  without  a  trace  of  the  picturesque.  Our  friend  must  learn  to 
recognize  the  difference  between  a  picture  and  a  mere  photograph  before  we  can 
have  the  pleasure  of  reproducing  a  specimen  of  his  work. 

O.  S.  Donahue,'  Hariam,  la.  The  three  specimens  are  excellent,  both  techni- 
cally and  pictorially,  or  rather  they  would  be  so  if  properly  trimmed.  The  girl  with 
the  lambs  is  j«st  right ;  the  one  with  the  boy  wants  half  an  inch  cut  from  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  lamb  at  its  dinner,  which  is  the  best  photograph,  three-quarters  of 
an  inch. 

H,  C.  Wilson,  Peekskill, — '*  Cloud  Land"  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  beauti- 
ful branch  of  photography,  and  the  negative  should  be  utilized  in  printing  in  a 
beautiful  doud  where  it  is  most  needed.  Exposure  and  development  have  just 
been  right,  and  a  better  cloud  could  not  have  been  found.  "A  Mountain  Brook '» 
is  a  good  subject,  but  a  better  time  might  have  been  selected  ;  a  time  when  the 
light  would  not  have  been  so  uniform  on  six  or  eight  masses  of  rock.  As  it  is  they 
form  a  circle  of  uniform  masses  of  half-lights  round  the  principal  high  light,  the 
stream  or  rush  of  water.  Then  the  boy  sitting  in  repose  is  in  about  the  very  worst 
position.  He  should  have  been  lower,  and  in  action.  It  is,  however,  a  good  photo- 
<fraph,  and  with  a  Uttle  more  thought  might  have  been  a  fine  picture. 

John  A.  Grant,  Cornwall^  Ont.,  is  on  the  right  road  and  well  on  toward  the 
-really  artistic  work.     His    *'A   Quiet  Evening  at   Home,"    a  well-grouped 
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family  party,  the  father  reading  the  evening  paper,  the  mother  busy  with  her 
needle,  while  a  boy  and  girl,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  are  looking  over 
some  pictures.  The  picture  is  beautifully  suggestive,  and  is  well  worth  trying 
again  and  being  made  still  better.  The  fault  is  too  flat  lighting.  That  is,  the 
flash  light  has  been  too  near  the  camera.  A  little  more  to  one  side  would  have 
given  a  better  chiaroscuro.  The  negative  should  have  been  a  little  further  de- 
veloped or  intensified.  The  print  is  also  a  little  too  deeply  printed.  "This  Night 
I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep,"  is  also  a  flashlight  and  a  very  fine  one, 
with  only  one  fault ;  the  background,  the  lace  curtain  and  pattern 
of  the  wall  paper  are  too  pronounced.  A  child  in  her  night  dress,  kneeling  with 
clasped  hands  at  her  mother's  knee  saying  her  prayers.  It  is  a  fine  picture,  and 
would  have  been  much  finer  but  for  the  obtrusive  background.  ''Portrait  Study,*' 
a  lady  examining  a  plant  in  bloom  is  a  fine  example  of  portrait  work,  both  in  pose  and 
lighting,  except  that  the  right  hand  is  awkwardly  placed  behind  her  back  in  a  way 
that  no  woman  under  the  circumstances  would  do  naturally.  Hands  are  proverbially 
difficult  to  deal  with,  but  in  this  case  the  difficulty  would  have  been  beautifully  over- 
come, if  the  hidden  hand  had  been  hanging  in  front  a  little  below  the  waist,  holding 
a  pair  of  scissors,  as  if  about  to  trim  off  a  dead  leaf  or  exhausted  bloom.  '*  Mother's 
Treasure,*'  a  mother  with  her  arms  round  her  girl,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  lot,  and 
it  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  faultless.  The  composition  is  the  long,  or  high  pyramidal, 
the  strongest  of  all  forms,  and  it  is  well  sustained  by  equally  strong  method  of  light- 
ing. It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  best  pictures  that  has  been  in  our  Portfolio  for  some 
time,  and  we  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  reproducing  it 

I.  B.  Barlow  sends  '*  It  Does  Not  Take  Much  to  Make  a  Picture."  That  is 
true,  but  the  photograph  to  which  he  gives  the  assertion  as  a  title  has  not  the  ghost 
of  a  daim  to  be  one.  One-third  apparently  rippling  water,  although  very  much  too 
faintly  printed,  and  two- thirds  absolutely  bare  sky.  A  tall  and  a  short  post  in  the 
water,  one  figure  up  to  the  waist,  looking  at  the  camera,  and  another  in  the  act  of 
diving.  Printed  much  deeper,  it  might  have  been  a  good  photograph,  but  nothing 
more.  *'  Wild  Grape  Vine,"  if  an  inch  of  useless  foreground  was  cut  oflf,  would  be 
a  technically  perfect  photograph,  and  an  excellent  reproduction  of  the  wanderings  of 
a  vine  over  a  clump  of  trees,  but  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  picture.  *'  Old  Lake 
Michigan,"  on  the  other  hand,  is,  or  at  least  is  very  nearly  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a  picture  and  a  very  fine  one.  It  is  a  4  x  5  trimmed  down  to  3X  ^  ^yi^  <^&d  ^ 
would  have  been  altogether  a  fine  picture  if  it  had  been  down  to  sX  x  i^  by  taking 
another  half  inch  from  the  foreground.  It  is  a  sheet  of  water  with  beautiful  waves 
and  spray,  overcast  by  a  lowering  sky,  and  in  the  distance  what  seems  like  the  hulk 
of  an  old  steamer  from  which  volumes  of  smoke  are  pouring  out  But  the  effect  is 
very  much  weakened  by  the  horizon  being  exactly  in  the  middle,  where  the  borizoa 
should  never  be  unless  for  some  good  reason,  which  certainly  is  not  here. 

R.  M.  Walker,  Atlanta^  Ga. — **  Huguenot  Church "  is  a  very  good  specimen 
of  architectural  photography,  but  might  with  advantage  have  been  a  little  sharper. 
In  this  class  and  size  of  picture,  (4x5),  good  definition  is  desirable,  also  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  church  had  not  occupied  quite  so  much  of  the  space.  Second  :  The 
camera  should  have  been  a  little  farther  off.  '*  Street  Scene,  New  Berne,"  is  also 
good,  but  should  have  been  better.  The  bullock  cart  with  its  load  of  hay  cuts  off  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  principal  house,  the  entrance.  The  button  should  have 
been  pressed  a  few  seconds  earlier,  so  as  to  have  laid  the  light-colored  hay  in  front 
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of  the  dark  trees  on  the  rig^ht.  The  foreground  is  not  excessive,  but  a  little  bare,  a 
fault  that  would  not  have  been  noticed  had  the  cart  been  where  we  suggest.  It  will 
be  well  also  in  future  to  avoid  the  scattered  patches  of  light  on  the  wall  on  the 
left. 

A.  Emerine,  Jr.,  Fostorta. — "Contentment,"  a  lady  leaning  in  a  chair  before  a 
fireplace,  strumming  a  banjo,  should  not  have  been  cut  off  just  below  the  seat.  The 
composition  otherwise  is  good  but  there  are  too  many  high  lights,  everything,  fire- 
place, mirror,  vases,  pictures  and  wall  aie  simply  white  paper.  The  printing:  may 
be  in  fault,  but  more  likely  under  exposure.  "  Three  of  a  Kind,"  three  laborers  sit- 
ting on  the  steps  of  a  building,  is  also  excellent  in  composition,  but  there  is  too  much 
white  everywhere,  even  the  shoes  are  simply  white  paper.  "The  Approach  of 
Spring"  is  good  in  composition  and  fairly  suggestive  of  the  subject,  but  would  have 
been  much  improved  by  the  printing  in  of  a  few  clouds.  "  Last  of  Winter"  is  also 
good,  and  beautifully  suggestive  of  the  departing  snow.  Mr.  Emerine  does  this 
class  of  work  so  well  that  we  are  anxious  to  see  it  better,  and  a  little  practice  in  print- 
ing in  clouds  would  enable  him  to  very  much  improve  it. 

W.  R.  Hasbrouck,  Carry ^  Pa, — "  Sig^ns  of  Spring,"  two  boys  pla3ring  marbles, 
has  only  one  fault,  the  building  that  forms  the  background  should  have  been  at  an 
angle  instead  of  straight  on.  as  it  is  it  produces  a  series  of  straight  horizontal  lines 
running  across  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  picture,  which  tend  to  carry  the  eye 
away  out  instead  of  into  the  objective  point,  the  boys.  The  picture  is  otherwise  very 
good.  **  On  the  Broken  Straw"  is  a  photograph  of  excellent  technique  and  very  ob- 
jectionable composition ;  simplicity  and  concentration,  two  qualities  essential  to  true 
pictorial  effect,  being  altogether  ignored.  Our  correspondent  recognizes  a  good  sub- 
ject when  he  sees  it,  but  like  many  others,  he  is  too  greedy,  and  gives  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  we  may  have  too  much  of  even  a  good  thing.  We  shall 
reproduce  it,  divided  by  a  black  line,  as  an  object  lesson,  so  that  our  readers,  by  cov- 
ering up  first  the  one  part  and  then  the  other,  will  be  able  to  see  how  two  really  good 
pictures  may  be  produced  by  cutting  a  very  poor  one  in  two.  But  even  then  those 
in  question,  and  more  especially  that  on  the  left,  are  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of 
the  figures.  That  on  the  right  is  well  enough  placed  if  he  had  been  doing  an3rthing 
else  than  staring  at  the  camera;  but  that  on  the  left  is  too  evidently  sitting  for  his 
portrait,  and  in  a  place  where  under  ordinary  circumstances  he  certainly  would  not 
have  been.  The  introduction  of  figures  into  such  pictures,  and  into  landscapes  gen- 
erally, is  a  risky  affair,  and  should  not  be  attempted  without  very  careful  considera- 
tion. Anything  approaching  the  grotesque  or  unusual,  as  in  this  case,  will  always 
spoil  a  composition,  no  matter  however  otherwise  perfect 

P.  Streeper,  Philadelphia^  sends  two  prints  "  On  the  Wissahickon,"  both  of  ex- 
cellent technique  and  one  a  very  good  picture,  although  it  would  have  been  much 
better  if  the  wall  over  which  the  water  is  falling  had  not  been  made  to  go  horizon- 
tally across.  The  water  is  real,  and  the  atmosphere  effective.  The  other  is  a  beau- 
tiful subject,  from  a  well  selected  point,  except  that  there  is  just  a  little  too  much 
foreground.  Its  great  fault  is  the  reflection,  so  far  as  the  bridge  and  water  and  sky 
are  concerned;  it  doesn't  matter  whether  it  is  upside  down  or  downside  up.  As  it  is, 
it  is  a  waste  of  good  work  and  good  material,  but  a  handful  of  stones  thrown  into  the 
water  just  before  exposure  would  have  made  it  a  fine,  very  fine  picture. 

C.  W.,  Baltimorg,  sends  three  prints  not  toned,  or  at  least  of  an  tmpleasant  red, 
such  as  gelatine  prints  assume  before  they  begin  tone.     They  are  not  pictures  in  any 
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sense  of  the  word,  and  not  even  interesting  as  mere  reproductions.  Our  correspond, 
ent  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  technique;  he  should  now  learn  the  difference  be- 
tween  a  mere  photograph  and  a  picture. 

W.  A.  Allan,  H  eymouihy  sends  more  prints  than  we  can  spare  room  to  notice. 
From  three  or  four  typical  examples  one  caii  learn  all  that  we  can  teach.  "  What 
Are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying  ? "  is  a  well  designed  and  beautiful  picture  with  one 
grave  fault  ;  the  horizon  line  of  the  sea  is  up  to  within  three-ninths  of  the  top.  The 
cameca  should  have  been  low  enough  not  ft)  need  pointing  down.  '*  Who  Be  Ye  ?  '*  an 
old  woman  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand  to  get  a  better  look  at  the  unseen  person 
to  whom  the  query  is  addressed,  is  spoiled  by  an  ugly  background,  the  gable  of  a 
house  with  half  a  dozen  windows  making  as  many  scattered  lights.  It  is  provoking 
that  such  an  otherwise  perfect  picture  should  be  so  spoiled.  **  Below  the  Bridge  " 
should  have  had  three-quarters  of  an  inch  cut  from  the  foreground,  and  the  bridge 
should  not  have  gone  so  straight  across  the  picture.  A  bay  with  boats  has  an  ab- 
surdly high  horizon,  with  an  equally  absurd  amount  of  bare  foreground,  or  rather 
bare  water.  The  foreground  should  be  cut  close  up  to  the  boat  on  the  right,  and 
then  it  will  be  a  fairly  good  picture. 

J.  M.  Brooks,  Columbus^  Ind.^  in  "Spring  Time"  has  just  missed  making  a 
fine  picture  for  want  of  a  little  attention  to  lines.  Two  girls,  nicely  contrasted,  are 
sitting  on  the  grass,  the  lap  of  the  taller  filled  with  wild  flowers.  The  basket  is  on 
the  wrong  side.  A  line  drawn  from  the  bead  of  the  taller  figure  straight  down,  and 
another,  also  from  her  head  to  the  basket,  shows  a  lop-sided  Composition,  always  im- 
satisfactory.  Had  the  basket  been  on  the  left  of  the  taller  instead  of  on  the  right  of 
tl  e  smaller  figure,  it  would  have  been  a  fine  example  of  the  pyramidal,  the  strongest 
of  all  forms.     But  for  that  fault  the  picture  is  very  fine. 

J.  A.  Maney,  Amsterdam^  N.  K. — "On  the  Chuctunnda"  is  a  good  photograph 
of  a  somewhat  desolate  scene,  but  suggestive  of  nothing  in  particular.  It  would  be 
more  effective  with  an  inch  and  a  half  cut  from  the  foreground.  *'  The  Last  Days 
of  Winter"  is  very  much  better,  although  much  under-exposed,  the  tree  trunks  being 
simply  masses  of  black.  Still  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  picture,  although  a  beautiful 
reproduction  of  a  natural  scene. 

W.  W.  CoE.  Carry,  Pa. — *'  Portrait"  is  spoiled  by  a  mistake  for  which  a  profes- 
sional photographer  might  have  been  excused,  as  he  has  sometimes  to  please  his 
sitter,  but  for  an  amateur  who  works  to  please  himself  there  is  no  such  excuse.  It 
is  the  obtrusive  comb,  a  white  patch  rising  straight  up  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  & 
height  of  exactly  one-fourth  the  distance  between  the  pretty  dimpled  chin  and  the 
forehead.  Minor  faults  are  too  hard  lighting,  the  dark  side  of  the  face  being  much 
too  dark ;  the  too  pronounced  spots  of  reflected  light  in  the  eyes,  and  the  lights  and 
darks  of  the  figure  being  placed  against  the  shaded  background  exactly  as  they 
should  not  be,  /.  ^.,  the  dark  hair  and  dark  side  of  the  face  should  have  been  against 
the  light  part,  and  the  light  side  of  the  face  against  the  dark  part  of  the  background. 
•*  A  Day  Off"  is  a  beautiful  picture,  telling  a  beautiful  story.  The  keen  fisher  is 
generally  selfish,  but  here  we  have  him  sharing,  and  doubtless  very  much  adding  to 
it,  the  pleasure  with  his  wife  and  child.  It  is  a  beautiful  scene  from  a  well  selected 
spot,  and  would  have  been  still  better  if  the  camera  had  been  turned  so  as  to  give 
half  an  inch  more  on  the  left,  as  the  figures  are  a  little  too  dose  to  the  edge.  Then 
mamma  should  have  been  looking  at  the  baby,  not  at  the  camera.     "  Papa's  Girl*'  is 
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a  beautiful  picture,  as  nearly  perfect  as  a  portrait  can  be.  No  distracting  surround- 
ings, nothing  to  take  the  eye  from  the  beautiful,  thoughtful  face;  but  enough  in  it 
to  keep  it  riveted  there  in  ever  growing  admiration.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Coe  on 
having  access  to  such  a  pretty  intelligent  model,  and  would  remind  him  of  the  fact 
that  it  brings  with  it  a  large  measure  of  responsibility,  /'.  /.,  in  a  man  who  can  do  so 
well,  and  a  model  so  susceptible  of  training,  there  are  latent  art  possibilities  that  can- 
not without  blame  be  neglected. 

F.  M.  RowE,  Carry y  Pa. — *•  An  Interrupted  Game,"  a  group  of  boys  playing  mar- 
bles when  a  pretty  playful  cat  interrupts  the  game  by  l3ring  down  on  those  on  the 
ground,  is  of  good  technique,  and  well  grouped,  but  as  a  picture  is  spoiled  by  the 
many  obtrusive  lines  of  high  light  in  the  backgpx>und.  With  a  suitable  background, 
and  almost  Kny  faintly  defined  one  would  have  been  suitable,  this  might  have  been 
very  good. 

W.  T.  HiGBBE,  Cleveland, — It  is  almost  a  pity  to  see  such  really  excellent  photog- 
raphy and  such  good  taste  wasted  on  such  uninteresting  subjects.  Often  a  good 
photograph,  although  it  may  be  nothing  better  than  a  simple  reproduction  of  nature, 
is  very  pleasing  and  even  interesting,  but  this  not  the  case  with  either  of  those  in 
which  part  of  an  old  house  is  shown,  altogether  without  interest  in  itself  and  accom. 
panied  by  a  conglomeration  of  equally  uninteresting  debris  and  a  number  of  chick- 
ens. In  each  there  is  a  figure  with  a  gun,  but  too  small  to  have  any  effect  in  the 
composition,  or  more  correctly,  the  want  of  it.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  either  that  could  have  induced  our  correspondent  to  expose  plates 
on  them.  He  rather  naively  says  of  them :  **  I  should  have  preferred  to  have  had 
the  sun  from  another  quarter  which  would  have  given  more  light  under  the  veranda^ 
but  could  not  arrange  to  be  on  the  spot  then."  Stirely,  that  was  a  reason  for  leaving 
them  alone.  '*  Near  Sundown"  is  a  little  better,  although  there  is  nothing  in  it  to 
suggest  the  title,  or  indeed  anything  else,  except  that  the  man  walking  through  the 
wood,  accompanied  by  two  dogs,  has  stopped  to  have  his  picture  taken.  A  sky  of 
pure  white  paper  is  not  consistent  with  "Sundown."  Mr.  Higbee's  technique  is 
worth  very  much  more  consideration  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  is  to  be  employed. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  those  three  photographs  were  made  by  the  same  hand 
that  produced  the  beautiful  **  A  Night  in  August"  that  appeared  in  our  November 
number. 
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The  Cookb  Lins. — We  have  often  said,  and  again  say,  that  a  good  lens  of  the 
rectilinear  type  is  good  enough  for  all  kinds  of  ordinary  pictorial  work,  but  since 
the  introduction  of  the  anastigmat  family,  there  are  many  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  good  enough  and  must  have  the  very  best,  and  so  we  have  to  thank  Messrs. 
Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson,  of  Leicester,  England,  for  having  given  us  an  opportunity 
ot  examining  their  popular  member  of  that  interesting  family,  which  we  have  done 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  having  subjected  it  to  every  test  known  to  us  and  for  which 
we  had  or  could  improvise  the  necessary  apparatus. 

The  Cooke  lens — why  called  the  "Cooke"  we  do  not  know,  as  it  was  invented 
and  patented  by  Mr.  H.  Dennis  Taylor — which  we  have  examined,  has  a  focal  length 
of  a  shade  over  7.5  inches,  and  although  listed  to  cover  with  full  aperture, /76. 5,  only 
6^  z  4^,  letters  on  distant  signboards  are  easily  readable  on  the  ends  and  all  over 
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a  9  X  7  plate,  and  wben  stoppred  down  to//3i  gives  perfect  definition  over  one  lo  x  8. 
an  angle  on  the  base  line  of  about  67°,  and  indeed  with//33,  covers  la  x  10  better 
tban  does  a  rectilinear  of  14  inches,  with  which  it  was  compaied. 

Comparing  it  with  a  very  good  ^inch  rectilinear  which  has  been  a  favorite  of 
ours  for  years,  it  is  for  the  general  run  of  pictorial  work  practically  six  times  more 
rapid,  as  to  secure  satisfactory  marginal  definition  the  rectilinear  most  be  stopped 
down  Co //r6  while  the  Cooke  gives  it  more  crisply  with //6.s.  Tried  byBanschft 
Lomb's  test  chart  it  is  shown  to  be  free  from  astigmation  and  truly  rectilinear,  and 
as  it  is  an  axiom  in  mechanical  construction  that  the  simpler  a  machine  or  instrument 
is  that  will  do  what  is  required  of  it  perfectly  the  more  perfect  in  its  construction  it 
is  likely  to  be,  the  Cooke  lens  possesses  the  advantage  of  having  only  three  elements 
as  against  five  or  six  in  those  that  may  be  its  equals  in  optical  perfection. 

Talcing  it  all  in  all,  as  the  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  Cooke  lens,  we 
say  with  confidence  that  photographers  are  indebted  to  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson 
for  putting  within  their  reach  at  a  reasonable  price  on  all-round  instrument  equally 
suitable,  and  that  in  the  very  highest  degree,  for  pictorial,  mechanical,  or  sdentiBc 
photography. 

It  should  not  be  necessary,  but  we  know  from  experience  that  it  is,  to  remind 
some  of  our  readers  that  letters  for  Europe  should  bear  a  five-cent  stamp  and  postal 
cards  two  cents. 

The  WATTENBEBa  Changing  Bag.— The  Obrig  Camera  Company,  165  Broadway. 
New  Vork,  have  just  placed  on 
the  market  a  changing  bag  or 
"portable  dark  room"  which 
will  be  found  invaluable  to  tour- 
ists and  even  to  those  "  stay- 
at-homes"  who  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  dark  room 
always  ready  for  use.  Rolled 
up.  it  forms  a  neat,  flat  shawl- 
strapped  package,  17  x  6inches,  i 
which  will  take  up  little  room 
in  a  valise  or  trunk,  or  may  be 
carried  in  the  hand,  as  it  weighs 
less  tban  four  poimds. 

Placed  on  a  table,  floor,  the 
ground,  or  wherever  conven- 
ient, it  may  be  opened  and  ready 

for  use  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut,  in  a  few  seconds.  There  is  a  floor 
space  of  30  X  17  inches,  ample  enough  for  changing  any  size  of  plate  likely  to  be 
used  by  the  tourists,  with  a  sufiBcient  and  safe  light  through  ruby  and  orange  cellu- 
loid with  a  curtain  whereby  it  may  be  controlled  at  will  Want  of  ventilatioa. 
the  great  fault  of  most  changing  bags,  is  in  the  Wattenberg  thorou^ly  obviated  by 
the  series  of  tubes  seen  in  the  cut;  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  admitting 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  keeping  tbe  floor  of  the  bag  perfectly  rigid. 

The  possession  of  such  a  changing  bag  will  save  the  cost  and  tnmibrance  of  many 
dark  slides  and  enable  the  photogfrapher  to  change  his  plates  with  comfort  and 
security  when  and  where  he  likes. 
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Developing  Material. — From  the  Actien-Gessellschaft  Fur  Anilin-Fabrika- 
iioHt  Berlin,  we  have  received,  through  their  New  York  agency,  the  Mallinckrodt 
Chemical  Works,  samples  of  a  number  of  the  preparations  for  develpment  for  which 
they  are  famous,  most  of  which  are  already  very  popular  in  this  country.  Eikono- 
gen  and  amidol  are  both  wellt  known,  and  although  metol  is  perhaps  more  popular 
than  either,  they  each  possess  certain  peculiarities  and  advantages  that  make  them 
important  additions  to  the  Materia  Photographica, 

We  suppose,  however,  that  in  sending  us  those  samples,  the  manufacturers  wished 
more  especially  to  direct  attention  to  those  of  them  that  are  practically  ready  for 
use  and  so  from  their  small  bulk  and  little  trouble  are  peculiarly  suitable  for  tour- 
ists who  wish  to  develop  as  they  go.  We  have  always  held  that  for  the  best  work  and 
in  experienced  hands  separate  solutions  were  better  than  one  solution  developers, 
but  there  are  times  and  circumstances  in  which  the  latter  may  be  employed  vrith 
advantage.  Prominent  among  the  latter  is  rodinal,  a  straw  colored  solution  in  an 
amber  colored  bottle,  of  such  a  strength  that  one  part  diluted  with  from  thirty  to 
forty  parts  of  water  gives  a  developer  that  for  plates  which  have  received  anything 
approaching  a  correct  exposure  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Even  more  convenient,  although  a  little  more  costly,  unless  where  pretty  large 
plates  are  to  be  developed,  is  the  amidol  cartridge,  a  hermetically  sealed  glass  tube, 
the  contents  of  which  are  simply  dissolved  in  from  7  to  14  ounces  of  water,  and 
eikonogen  cartridge,  a  paper  tube  in  which  the  reducer  and  alkali  are  kept  separate 
by  a  tuft  of  cotton,  and  which  are  to  be  dissolved  in  31^  ounces. 

We  have  rung  the  changes  on  these  three  in  all  kinds  of  work  for  a  couple  of 
months,  and  found  them  in  every  respect  satisfactory. 

Williams,  Brown  &  Earle,  Philadelphia,  have  put  on  the  market  a  plain  salted 
paper,  under  the  title ''Artists'  Brand,"  which,  sensitized  on  an  ammonia-nitrate 
bath  will  give  a  print  on  an  exposure  of  two  and  a  half  minutes  to  an  arc  light  We 
understand  that  for  what  is  known  as  the  '*  Photo- Electro  "  process  it  is  better  than 
anything  of  the  kind  hitherto  obtainable.  They  have  also  introduced  the  "  Aluminum 
Sun  Flash  Powder,"  which,  employed  in  their  *'  Sun  Flash  Lamp,"  is  said  to  possess 
many  advantages  over  similar  powders  having  magnesium  as  tiie  light-giving  ma- 
terial, and  of  which  we  shall  have  something  to  say  atter  experimenting  with  it. 

Actinic-Platino. — Since  noticing  this  new  departure  in  platinimi  printing  in 
our  last  number  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  examining  and  putting 
the  method  to  the  test  of  practical  work ,  and  are  satisfied  that  it  will  be  found 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  printing  methods,  especially  as  by  it  certain  classes  of 
work  may  be  done,  and  beautifully  done,  that  cannot  be  done  by  any  other. 

It  is  simplicity  itself.  A  few  drops  from  each  of  two  bottles— say,  for  a  7  x  5 
surface,  4  drops  of  No.  i  and  6  drops  of  No.  2— are  placed  in  a  watch  glass, 
or  small  butter  plate,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  applied  to  the  surface  to  be  printed 
with  a  soft-bristle  brush,  or  perhaps  better  still,  a  buckle's  brush,  made  by 
drawing  a  tuft  of  cotton  into  a  glass  tube .  The  brush  should  be  drawn  slowly 
from  left  to  right,  from  right  to  left,  and  then  at  right  angles  so  as  to  secure 
an  even  coating,  and  the  operation  does  not  require  a  dark  room,  but  may 
be  carried  on  in  a  yellow  light,  or  from  a  lamp  of  not  more  than  six  or  seven  candle 
power.  The  surface  is  allowed  to  dry  for  a  few  minutes,  or  until  moist  streaks 
disappear,  and  then  placed  under  the  negative  and  printed.  To  prevent  the  moist 
surface  adhering  to  or  injuring  the  unvarnished  negative  there  is  interposed  between 
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them  a  sheet  of  thin  celluloid,  such  as  a  piece  of  roll  holder  film  from  which  the 
gelatine  film  has  been  removed,  and  the  printing  is  carried  on  preferably  in  sun- 
light, till  it  is  just  as  the  finished  picture  is  desired  to  be.  All  th<it  remains  is  to  wash 
gently  with  a  soft  sponge,  by  spraying,  or  floating  face  down  first  in  water  acidu 
lated  with  hydrochloric  acid  till  the  whites  are  pure  and  then  with  pure  water. 

In  this  way  prints  of  the  so-much-admired  pure,  velvety  black  may  easily  be  made 
on  cardboard,  and  so  save  the  trouble  of  moimting ;  on  drawing  paper,  rough  or 
smooth,  on  silk,  whitewood,  and  indeed  anything  that  will  not  react  on  the  prepara- 
tion, and  any  surface  that  can  be  brought  in  close  contact  with  the  negative. 

Instead  of  preparing  the  surface  just  before  printing,  it  may  be  prepared,  say,  the 
night  before,  and  dried,  and  the  necessary  moisture  supplied  by  breathing  on  it  just 
before  putting  it  into  the  frame.  In  this  way  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  produc- 
tion of  various  artistic  effects.  The  rapidity  and  depth  of  printing  depends  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  degree  of  moisture  present,  and  so,  after  a  slight  moistening 
of  the  whole  surface  by  breathing  on  it,  the  artist  may,  by  blowing  through  a  small 
tube,  employ  it  as  a  pencil  to  deepen  shadows,  indicate  clouds,  or  produce  almost  any 
desired  effects. 

Surely  there  is  something  here  for  our  professional  friends.  Wljy  should  they  not 
get  a  few  silk  and  linen  ^ankerchiefs,  make  reduced  negatives  of  some  of  their  most 
likely  sitters,  print  them  in  the  comers  and  show  them  ?    There'^  money  in  it  ! 


Letters  to  the  Editors. 

Dear  Sirs — I  have  been  struggling  with  carbon  printing  lately,  and  at  last,  by 
disregarding  generally  the  published  directions,  have  succeeded  in  the  single  trans- 
fer process,  but  can't  get  over  two  diflBculties  in  the  double  transfer.  I  have  so  far 
found  it  impossible  to  so  wax  the  temporary  support  (ground  opal  or  shellaced 
paper)  that  the  carbon  picture  can  be  dried  on  it  without  peeling  off,  and  yet  come 
off  intact  on  the  final  support  Have  tried  light  and  heavy  waxing,  with  polishin]; 
and  without;  have  used  wax  alone,  and  wax  and  resin  in  every  way  I  can  think  of. 
Either  the  carbon  picture  peels  off  the  temporary  support,  or  else  if  it  sticks  it  won't 
come  off  with  the  final  support  without  tearing  in  some  part.  Have  used  the  usual 
formula  of  collodion,  alcohol  and  ether,  equal  parts,  and  have  tried  reducing  the 
collodion  and  increasing  it.  So,  finally,  I  was  reduced  to  making  the  second  tranfer 
without  first  drying  the  picture.  Then  comes  in  the  second  difficulty.  The  picture 
on  the  final  support  comes  off  with  patches  of  irregular  gloss. 

To  correct  I  have  tried  putting  the  plate,  with  the  final  support  paper  on,  into  a 
drawer  in  which  was  a  wet  sponge,  to  insure  slow  drying,  but  that  made  no  im- 
provement. If  dried  in  one  hour  or  in  six  the  picture  still  shows  the  irregular  gloss. 
Finally  I  tried  to  dissolve  off  the  collodion  film  from  the  picture  with  ether,  but  that 
does  no  good.  I  send  enclosed  a  print  which  shows  the  fault  I  am  complaining  of, 
and  some  others  which  spotting  would  remove.  The  Elliott  people  in  their  direc- 
tions advise  French  chalking  the  temporary  support  instead  of  waxing.  I  tried  It 
once  and  got  a  beautiful  picture  nicely  chalked-^looked  as  if  it  had  been  through  a 
flour  mill— and  the  chalk  could  not  be  removed. 

A  really  practical  treatise  on  the  carbon  process  is  needed.  I  have  that  by 
Max  Bolte,  which  seems  to  be  written  in  the  interests  of  the  paper  manufacturers. 
It  scarcely  mentions  the  only  difficulty  in  the  single  transfer  process— air  bubbles — 
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and  does  not  dwell  at  all  in  the  double  transfer  process  on  the  diflBculty  of  so  wax- 
injjf  the  temporary  support  that  the  picture  shall  meither  curl  off  in  drying  nor  stick 
in  the  final  transfer. 

1  might  say  that  after  collodion izing  the  waxed  plate  I  have  put  it  into  water  to 
soak,  when  the  film  was  barely  set,  after  two  or  three  minutes,  and  when  perfectly 
dry.  In  all  cases  the  carbon  tissue  sticks  all  right  to  the  film  during  development 
(temperature  used  always  85®  to  95°)  and  strips  from  the  temporary  support  all 
right,  but  always  with  the  patches  of  irregular  brightness.  Perhaps  you  or  .some  of 
your  readers  can  clear  away  the  diflSculty.  Yours,  etc.,  W.  Dbarden. 

[Will  any  of  our  readers  who  have  had  experience  in  carbon  printing  kindly  help 
our  correspondent  out  of  his  diflBculty  ?— Ed.] 

CO  .N  VENT  I  ON   OF  THE  P.    A.   OF.    A. 

Dear  5/W— Will  you  again  kindly  allow  me  through  the  medium  of  your  columns 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America 
to  article  second,  section  fourth,  of  the  Association's  Constitution,  which  reads: 
*'  The  annual  dues  become  payable  in  January  of  each  year.  Any  member  failing 
to  pay  the  same  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  forfeit  his 
right  of  membership,  and  can  only  be  reinstated  on  payment  of  a  new  initiation 
fee,  as  in  the  case  of  new  members.  " 

There  is  every  prospect  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Celoron  on  July  12  to  17 
inclusive,  being  the  **red  letter"  convention  of  the  Association,  and  prompt  remit- 
tance of  dues  now  will  save  much  delay  and  inconvenieiice  at  the  convention 
hall,  and  greatly  lighten  the  labors  of  the  Treasure  r. 

In  consequence  of  the  heavy  commission  charged  on  local  checks,  remittances 
must  be  made  by  money,  postal  or  express  orders;  currency  in  registered  letter,  or 
draft  on  Chicago,  addressed  to  Geo.  W.  Varney,  Treasurer,  3937  Drexel  Boulevard, 
Chicago.  Yours,  etc.,  George  W.  Varney. 

Communications  for  the  editor^  pictures  for  criticism^  and  apparatus  and 
material  for  examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Cen- 
tre. N.  Y. 


Society  News. 

The  New  York  Camera  Q\uh.-^ Pictorial  Photography,  Exhibition  of  Lantern 
Slides  April  21, 18^,  The  members  of  the  club  interested  in  slide  work  have  been  at 
work  during  the  past  winter  getting  together  a  thoroughly  selected  set  of  slides  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  public  of  New  York  at  a  special  exhibition,  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  above  date  at  the  theatre  of  the  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club,  on 
comer  Forty-fifth  street  and  Madison  avenue,  the  capabilities  of  photography  in 
the  production  of  pictorial  photographs. 

There  were  shown  190  slides  by  twenty  different  members  of  the  club,  the  slides 
being  arranged  under  the  following  heads :  Introductory,  Picturesque  Oddities, 
Landscape  Studies,  Mountains  and  Lakes,  Cataracts  and  Glaciers,  Cloud  and 
Marine  Studies,  Flowers  and  Still  Life,  Venice,  Architecture,  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
Wind  and  Storm,  Snow  and  Ice,  Street  Scenes,  Animal  Studies,  Portraits  and  Fig- 
ures, Pictures  of  Every  Day  Life,  Night.  Mr.  William  M.  Murray  oflficiated  at  the 
screen,  and  explained  at  some  length  the  ways  the  photographer  has  of  producing 
the  artistic  eflfects  by  taking  advantage  of  circumstances. 
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An  example  was  tbe  first  slide  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz.  entitled  *'  The  Passing 
Cloud,"  taken  off  tbe  Battery,  New  York,  looking  towards  tbe  Statue  of  Liberty. 
It  appears  the  clouds  had  disappeared  by  tbe  time  he  reached  tbe  Battery,  the  sun 
was  almost  directly  in  front  of  the  lens.  He  waited  until  a  steam  tug  passed  some- 
what near  the  land,  the  cloud  of  steam  rising  from  the  tug  acting  as  a  screen  to  tbe 
sun  gave  him  tbe  opportunity  to  make  the  instantaneous  exposure  resulting  in  a  beau- 
tiful view,  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  sun  through  the  cloud,  while  in  the  distance  the 
outlines  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  are  faintly  visible.  In  picturesque  oddities  Mr. 
Stieglitz's  picture  *  •  The  Monitor  of  tbe  Bait "  was  very  good,  representing  a  pug- 
dog  watching  a  tin  pail ;  also  an  X-ray  photograph  of  clasped  hands  by  W.  D. 
Murphy,  from  a  negative  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Morton,  was  very  novel. 

In  landscape  studies  Miss  Clarkson's  "A  Winter  Sky"  was  remarkable  in  the 
effects  shown,  and  Mr.  Stieglitz's  ••  A  Decorative  Landscape'*  was  pleasing  in  its 
arrangement  of  animals  and  perspective. 

Mountain  scenery  included  excellent  views  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  Cal.,  by  W. 
D.  Murphy ;  Norway  mountains  by  Charles  Simpson  and  Swiss  mountains  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Stieglitz. 

In  glaciers  was  some  remarkable  work,  also  by  Mr.  Stieglitz,  m  which  he  had 
toned  the  slide  in  parts  to  represent  tbe  dark  blue  appearance  of  the  earth  and  rocks 
on  the  border  and  the  gravel  coating  on  the  ice  a  sepia  or  brown  color,  entirely  done 
by  chemical  manipulation.  It  was  on  the  great  Grindelwald  Glacier  of  Switzerland. 
Mr.  Chas.  Simpson  had  an  interesting  slide  showing  an  ice  grotto  in  the  Burbae 
Glacier,  Norway. 

In  cloud  and  marine  studies  Mr.  J.  M.  B.  Hard  had  a  beautiful  ocean  surf  picture 
taken  on  the  coast  of  Long  Island.  There  was  also  included  Mr.  Stieglitz's  well- 
known  picture,  tbe  Beach  at  Katwyk,  Holland,*"  showing  the  way  the  fishing  smacks 
are  unloaded  at  low  tide.  The  picture  is  full  of  action  and  life,  the  wind  blowing 
quite  a  gale. 

In  the  class  of  flowers  and  still  life  Mr.  W.  A.  Fraser  excelled,  his  flower  pic- 
tures being  very  superior  and  worthy  of  tbe  medals  and  honors  he  has  secured  for 
them.    Mr.  Cassard's  picture  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  was  unique  and  excellent. 

On  the  subject  of  * 'Venice,"  all  by  Mr.  Stieglitz,  was  his  noted  picture,  "The 
Stones  of  Venice,"  beautifully  done,  and  other  scenes  of  merit  and  interest. 

Tbe  architectural  group  included  good  work  by  Miss  E.  V.  Clarkson  and  W.  D. 
Murphy;  she,  an  interior,  entitled  **My  Ain  Fireside;"  be,  "Old  Spanish  Gate, 
St.  Augustine."  A  series  of  four  views,  by  Mr.  Fraser,  on  tbe  subject  of  *•  Rivers 
and  Harbors,"  covered  some  unique  cloud  effects  about  the  waters  of  New  York  City. 
Effects  of  rain,  in  the  "Wind  and  Storm"  series,  were  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Murray,  John  Beeby,  A.  Montant  and  Alfred  Stieglitz.  There  were  also  some 
good  snow  and  ice  studies  by  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Stieglitz.  One  feature  of  tbe 
exhibition  was  its  unusual  length,  the  first  part  taking  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  After 
an  intermission  of  ten  minutes,  the  following  general  subjects  were  shown  :  Street 
scenes,  animal  studies,  portraits  and  figures,  pictures  of  every  day  life,  and  night. 
It  was  in  the  latter  class  that  some  of  the  newest  effects  were  shown,  Mr.  Praser's 
work  being  the  predominant  feature.  His  night  views  of  such  places  as  "  Entrance 
to  Central  Park,"  "  Street  Views  on  Fifth  Avenue,"  and  "  Fifth  Avenue  from  the 
Plaza,"  as  well  as  Mr.  Stieglitz's  picture,  "A  Rainy  Night,"  were  particularly  strik- 
ing and  novel,  as  to  what  can  be  done  in  this  line. 
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The  club  is  to  be  conf^ratulated  on  selecting  with  such  care  so  many  artistic 
and  interesting  pictures,  and  on  giving  such  a  creditable  public  exhibition  of 
them.    We  understand  it  was  successful  financially,  realizing  $143  for  the  club. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  13th, 
and  was  presided  over  by  the  outgoing  President  Dexter  H.  Walker.  In  his  annual 
address  he  congratulated  the  club  on  its  prosperous  condition,  due  to  the  consolida- 
tion in  May,  1896,  of  the  old  society  of  Amateur  Photographers  and  the  New  York 
Camera  Club.  He  believed  the  club  would  have  a  successful  future,  and  congratu- 
lated the  club  on  the  happy  choice  of  his  successor,  and  of  the  other  officers  and 
trustees  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  also  thanked  the  members  for  the  courtesy  and 
consideration  they  had  shown  him  during  the  year. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  C.  Roumage,  read  his  report,  which  made  a  fair  showing. 
The  ordinary  current  receipts  for  the  year  were  about  $3,700,  and  ordinary  expenses 
about  $3,900,  but  inasmuch  as  the  club  began  the  year  with  something  over  $400 
in  the  treasury,  created  in  consequence  of  sales  of  life  memberships,  it  came  out 
with  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  and  all  indebtedness  paid. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  W.  Canfield,  in  his  report  gave  a  r6sum6  of  the  meetings 
that  had  been  held,  and  stated  some  statistics  in  regard  to  membership  that  was 
interesting.  During  the  year  only  ten  new  members  had  been  elected  and  qualified, 
but  the  losses  by  death  and  resignation  were  twenty-eight  It  is  also  rumored  that 
since  or  about  April  ist,  there  has  been  a  still  further  loss  of  some  thirteen  members 
by  resignation.  Mr.  Bunker,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Meetings,  and  Mr. 
Hale,  Chairman  of  the  Lantern  Slide  Committee,  also  made  reports. 

After  the  reports  were  read  and  accepted,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  unani- 
mously to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  new  officers  and  trustees,  and  they  were  declared 
elected.  The  officers  are:  W.  D.  Murphy,  President;  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Vice- 
President;  J.  W.  E.  Johnson,  Secretary;  Frank  M.  Hale,  Treasurer;  and  Trustee?, 
L.  B.  Schram,  William  P.  Bunker,  James  T.  Vredenburgh  and  R.  Thomas. 

After  the  election  the  new  President,  Mr.  Murphy,  on  taking  the  chair  thanked 
the  club  for  the  honor  they  had  done  him.  and  spoke  among  other  things  of  the  evidence 
of  good  feeling  shown  by  the  selection  of  the  President  of  the  olub  from  the  ranks 
of  the  members  of  the  New  York  Camera  Club,  the  smaller  of  the  two  bodies  mak- 
ing up  the  present  club.  He  thought  every  member  should  exert  himself  to  bring  in 
new  members ;  the  club  needed  more. 

Resolutions  of  esteem  and  appreciation  were  unanimously  passed  and  presented 
to  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Murray  for  his  services  as  lecturer  and  lantern  slide  critic  during  the 
past  year.  The  meeting  adjourned  with  the  best  of  good  feeling  among  the  mem- 
bers and  a  hopefulness  of  prosperity  for  the  next  year. 

Fostoria  Camera  Club. — In  our  January  issue  we  noticed  the  very  successful 
exhibition  held  by  this  club,  which  was  then  more  or  less  an  offshoot  of  the  Bicycle 
Club,  but  which  we  learn  from  the  Secretary  has  now  been  organized  into  a  per- 
manent association,  although  still  closely  connected  with  the  Bicycle  Club. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the  constitution,  the  club  is 
organized  on  lines  considerably  different  from  those  of  such  associations  generally, 
and  from  what  we  know  of  those  on  whom  the  burden  will  lie  we  can  confidently 
predict  for  it  a  very  large  measure  of  success: 

"  The  name  shall  be  the  Camera  Club  of  the  Fostoria  Bicycle  Club.  The  object 
is  the  promotion  of  the  science  of  photography  and  the  development  of  its  artistic  and 
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pictorial  side.  It  shall  aim  to  encourage  and  instruct  amateurs,  and  the  club  shall 
establish  a  permanent  salon. 

*•  Any  amateur  photographer  or  artist  or  person  interested  in  the  pencil,  camera  or 
brush  may  be  admitted  to  membership  on  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members.  One 
of  the  most  pleasant  features  is  that  the  meetings  will  be  held  upon  the  call  of  the 
President,  and  that  they  will  be  migratory,  either  on  the  field  or  indoors,  as  the  Pres- 
ident shall  deem  best. 

"  There  are  no  dues  in  connection  with  the  club,  but  each  member  pledges  him- 
self to  supply  at  least  six  prints  at  the  annual  exhibit  of  the  club.  The  officers  elected 
are  as  follows : 

"President,  A.  E.  Mergenthaler;  Vice-President,  Earl  Ciflnningham ;  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  A.  Emerine,  Jr." 

Corry,  Pa.»  Camera  Club  — The  amateurs  of  Corry,  among  whom  we  know 
there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  energy  and  a  good  deal  of  ability,  have  associated 
themselves  together  and  organized  a  camera  club  which  will  no  doubt  be  of  much 
benefit  to  all  concerned. 

The  club  has  opened  with  twenty-six  members,  five  of  whom  are  ladies,  and  they 
are  already  arranging  for  the  purchase  of  a  lantern  with  a  view  to  encoi&rage  the 
making  of  slides,  and  probably  also  by  public  exhibitions  to  increase  the  muster  roll. 
We  wish  them  every  success  and  hope  they  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  join  the 
American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange. 

The  officers  are  :  President,  Dr.  H.  B.  Blair;  Treasurer,  Rev.  Mr.  Coe;  Secretary, 

O.    H.    Andrews;    Corresponding  Secretary,  E.    S.  Wilson.  13    N.   Centre   street. 

Corry,  Pa. 

1  ^  I 

Beginners*  Print  Competition  for  189?. 

So  much  interest  was  manifested  in  our  first  *'  Beginners'  Competition,*'  held  two 
years  ago,  that  the  editors  have,  with  the  approval  of  the  proprietors,  decided  to 
undertake  a  second  competition  in  the  hope  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  subscribers 
and  others  examples  of  the  newest  and  most  interesting  work,  while  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  criticisms  accompanying  the  pictures  will  be  helpful  and  encouraging  to  those 
about  to  take  up  photography. 

RULES. 

Only  beginners  who  have  practiced  photography  for  two  years  or  less  are  eleg- 
ible  to  enter  the  competition,  and  a  statement  must  be  made  giving  the  date  when 
practice  was  begun.  Pictures  submitted  must  be  entirely  the  work  of  the  sendei 
from  exposure  in  the  camera  to  the  finished  print. 

Competitors  may  enter  one  or  all  classes. 

Class  I. — Genre,  figure  and  animal  studies  (not  taken  in  a  studio). 

Class  II. — Landscape  with  or  without  figures,  marine,  river  scenery,  and  cloud 
effects. 

Prizes. — In  Class  I.  a  silver  medal  and  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  The  American 
Amateur  Photographer  will  be  given  for  the  best  average  set  of  five  pictures.  For 
the  second  best  a  rapid  rectigraphic  lens  for  a  4  x  5  camera. 

In  Class  II.,  a  folding  camera,  size  4x5,  with  rapid  rectigjaphic  lens  will  be 
given  for  the  best  average  set  of  five  pictures.  For  the  second  best  a  lens  for  a 
4x5  camera. 

Conditions  :  No  more  than  five  pictures  in  each  class  to  be  sent,  the  pictures  to 
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be  mounted  but  not  framed,  and  those  awarded  prizes  to  become  the  property  of  the 
publishers  of  The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  who  are  to  have  the  privi- 
lege, at  their  option,  of  reproducing  them  in  said  magazine. 

Entries  Will  Close  October  i.  1897. — The  photographs  will  be  judged  upon 
their  artistic  and  technical  merit,  and  the  judges  or  jrdge  will  be  instructed  to  with- 
hold any  award  if  the  pictures  in  their  or  his  judgment  are  unworthy  of  it.  All 
photographs  must  be  indorsed  •*  Beginners*  Competition,  A.  A.  P.,  1897,"  and  sent, 
prepaid^  addressed  as  follows:  •*The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  239 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York  "    No  pictures  will  be  returned  unless  postage  is  sent. 


The  Mysterious  Disk. 

BY  the  reproduction  on  our  January  number  of  Mr.  Oppenlieim's  "Sun- 
set in  Oasco  Bay "  we  have  incurred  some  little  blame,  received  a 
good  deal  of  praise,  excited  a  vast  amount  of  curiosity  and  elicited  much 
interesting  correppondence. 

And  here  we  may  confess  at  once  that  when  we  marked  the  picture 
for  reproduction  we  scarcely  gave  a  thought  to  the  disk  that  has  excited 
such  curiosity  and  evolved  such  contradictory  opinions.  The  picture  has 
lost  even  more  than  usual  in  the  reproductions ;  but  as  it  came  to  us, 
land,  wafer  and  sky  united  in  justification  of  its  title  and  beautifully 
recalled  to  our  mind  the  glorious  sunsets  on  Long  Island,  Great  South 
Bay,  on  which  year  by  year  we  are  privileged  to  feast  our  eyes.  And  in 
this  connection  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  setting  right  our  good  friend  and 
confrere  of  The  Photographic  Times,  who  in  his  April  number  expresses  his 
astonishment  that  we  should  have  allowed  ourselves  to  ''be  deceived'* 
by  what  he  calls  Mr.  Oppenheim's  practical  joke.  He  says  :  ''  Some 
months  ago  we  received  from  that  gentleman  a  photograph  entitled 
*  Sunset  on  Oasco  Bay,*  with  a  sun  nearly  half  the  diameter  of  the  picture, 
or  about  a  hundred  times  its  natural  size.  It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that 
the  '  sun '  was  an  effect  produced  by  a  secondary  image  of  the  lens  stop. 
We  returned  the  picture;  "  thus  leading  his  readers  to  infer  that  it  had 
been  offered  for  reproduction  and  declined  ;  which,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  abstract  from  a  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Oppenheim  to  The  Times, 
was  not  the  case  : 

''In  August,  i8g6,  directly  after  I  had  made  a  blue  print  from  the  freshly 
developed  negative  of  this  picture  at  Casco  Bay,  I  sent  that  blue  print  to  Mr. 
W.  Woodbury,  the  editor,  requesting  information  as  to  the  cause  of  the  large 
disk  in  the  negative,  •  »  ♦  *  The  print  was  not  sent  for  reproduction— it 
was  a  blue  print — but  for  information  and  criticism ;  hence  it  was  not  rejected 
because  not  offered." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  idea  that  the  disk  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  setting  sun  was  first  evolved  from  The  Times*  editorial  brain.  But 
there  is  this  excuse  for  him,  that  he  saw  only  a  blue  print,  which  of  all 
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printing  methods  is  the  least  capable  of  suggesting  the  glories  of  a  sun- 
set sky,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  had  he  seen  a  print  in  the  necessary 
warm  colors,  and  with  the  amount  of  tonality  included  in  the  negative  he 
would  have  given  it  a  very  different  interpretation. 

And  just  here  we  may  make  another  confession.  We  were  disap- 
pointed with  the  reproduction,  but  that  we  could  not  help  ;  it  is  Dot 
always  the  most  beautifully  impressive  print  that  yields  the  best  photo- 
engraving ;  but  we  should  have  had  it  printed  in  a  color  better  suited  to 
the  subject ;  as  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  consequence  of  those  two  faults 
many  found  their  attention  attracted  to  the  disk,  who  but  for  them 
would,  like  ourselves,  have  altogether  overlooked  it  in  the  realization  of 
impression  the  picture  was  meant  to  convey. 

The  correspondence  brought  to  us  by  the  interesting  picture  would 
fill  at  least  two  of  our  numbers,  and  would  not  be  generally  interesting, 
as  there  is  in  it  a  considerable  degree  of  sameness  ;  but  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  : 

Dear  Sirs:  In  opening  the  January  number  of  The  Ameeicas  Amateue 
Photogeaphee  I  was  astounded  at  the  frontispiece  "Sunset  on  Casco  Bay,  Me.." 
by  Wm.  Geo.  Oppenbeim.  I  eagerly  looked  up  the  remarks  on  the  picture  by 
the  editor  and  to  my  great  astonishment  saw  that  you,  too,  were  the  dupe  of  Mr. 
Oppenheim's  practical  joke.  Havins:  seen  this  or  similar  pictures  by  said  gen- 
tleman reproduced  of  late,  I  think  it  the  duty  of  somebody  to  call  a  halt  on 
these  abortions,  which  are  false  in  every  respect  and  a  fake  without  sense  or 
meaning. 

Mr.  Oppenbeim  undoubtedly  enjoys  the  joke  immensely  while  the  poor 
amateur  is  caused  nightmares  and  tries  to  imitate  what  the  editors  term  "beau- 
tiful results."     Hoping  that  I  have  not  taken  up  too  much  of  your  space. 

Yours  truly,  Alfeed  Stieglitz, 

Beighton,  N.  J.,  March  25,  1897. 
Me.  Wm.  Geo.  Oppenheim. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  received.  While  1  simply  suggested  the  moon  as  being 
present  in  your  picture  of  the  '•  Sunset  on  Casco  Bay,"  I  am  very  sure  it  is  the 
cau^e  of  the  large  circle  in  the  sky.  I  have  several  times  seen  just  such  an 
appearance  along  oiu:  coast  and  on  Delaware  Bay,  and  have  appreciated  the  dif- 
ficulty in  securing  just  such  a  negative.  I  have  seen  such  a  circle  in  the  sky,  and  cs 
the  sun  sank  the  moon  became  clearer  and  more  distinct.  This  is  not  theory 
but  a  fact ;  if  you  will  consult  the  calendar  and  find  the  day  when  the  sun  and 
moon  both  set  on  the  day  of  exposure  and  you  will  satisfy  yourself  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  statement  Very  truly,  Theo.  G.  Davis. 

My  Dear  Sirs:  •*  Sunset  on  Casco  Bay,"  by  Mr.  Oppenheim,  has  interested 
me  very  much,  especially  as  1  have  obtained  similar  results  so  far  as  that  object- 
ionable disk  is  concerned,  and  have  experimented  a  good  deal  to  find  out  *!  the 
why"  and  how  to  avoid  it.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  reflection  from  the 
inside  of  the  hood  of  the  lens,  resulting  from  the  sun's  being  in  front  of 
and  above  (or  of  course,  in  some  cases,  below)  the  camera.     The  longer  the 
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focus  the  larger,  naturally,  the  disk  will  be.  A  similar  disk  may  be  obtained  at 
any  time  by  pointing  one's  camera  towards  the  sun,  but  not  directly  at  tt.  If 
the  ground  glass  be  observed  and  the  direction  of  the  camera  changed,  the  disk 
will  be  seen  to  travel  over  the  glass  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  thft  in 
which  the  sun*s  rays  strike  the  lens  hood,  until  the  camera  points  directly  at 
the  sun,  when  the  disk  disappears,  and  we  have  only  the  image  of  the  sun  itself. 
There  will  be  certain  positions  in  which  the  disk  will  be  circular,  depending 
upon  the  angle  at  which  the  camera  points  away  from  the  sun;  and  others 
where,  for  example,  the  sun  is  comparatively  high,  as  I  believe  it  was  in  the 
case  in  question,  the  image  would  be  only  the  seg^ment  of  a  circle. 
Hoping  this  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  I  remain. 

Yours  very  cordially,  Geo.  D.  Firmin. 

Dear  Sirs  :  Ever  since  the  arrival  of  your  January  number  I  have  intended 
to  write  to  you  concerning  the  **  Sunset  on  Casco  Bay,"  which  serves  as  a 
frontispiece  therein.  You  praise  the  picture  warmly  and  do  not  refer  to  a 
single  variance  from  artistic  perfection  as  you  do  in  the  discussion  of  all  the 
other  excellent  illustrations  in  your  magazine.  So  I  assume  that  to  your  mind 
this  picture  represents  a  high  degree  of  artistic  excellence.  To  me  it  appears 
to  conflict  with  nature  and  reality  so  seriously  as  to  deserve  further  discussion. 
In  the  first  place  the  light  which  is  discovered  in  the  genuine  portions  of  the 
picture  does  not  come  from  its  apparent  source.  With  the  setting  sun  hanging 
in  the  sky  as  here  depicted  there  would  be  a  prominent  ''sunpath  "  across  the 
bay  direct  from  the  sun  to  the  spectator.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  light 
comes  from  an  unseen  luminary  which  is  outside  the  upper  right-hand  border 
of  the  view,  and  no  light  whatever  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  scene 
which  can  be  traced  to  the  **  setting  sun."  A  close  study  of  this  little  phenome- 
non reveals  that  it  is  wrong  side  up.  Part  of  it  is  supposed  to  be  obscured  by 
the  clouds,  but  the  part  that  is  lacking  is  unfortunately  that  part  where  the 
clouds  are  the  lightest  and  least  opaque,  and  the  part  which  is  shown  is  the  part 
which  occupies  that  stratum  of  the  sky  where  the  clouds  are  densest.  An  error 
which  is  still  more  apparent  is  that  the  light  which  shines  through  a  rift  in  the 
clouds  also  marks  the  surface  of  the  "setting  sun."  I  believe  that  in  pictures 
of  this  sort  the  photographer  should  possess  equal  latitude  with  workers  in 
other  branches  of  art  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  exaggerate  or  modify  some 
features  with  the  object  of  more  truly  depicting  nature.  I  consider  it  entirely 
proper  to  enlarge  the  mere  pin  head  which  may  represent  the  sun  on  the  nega- 
tive until  we  have  a  beautiful  representation  of  the  sun  as  it  really  appears  to 
the  eye  under  the  circumstances  which  govern  the  picture.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  reasonable  latitude  has  been  exceeded  in  this  instance. 

So  from  my  study  of  this  **  Sunset "  it  has  unavoidably  appeared  to  me  that 
the  apparent  sun  casts  no  light;  that  it  is  hung  on  the  hither  side  of  the  clouds; 
that  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  its  shape  or  apparent  transparency,  and 
that  unless  all  this  be  accepted  its  extraordinary  size  is  miraculous.  I  trust  that 
these  hurried  remarks  will  be  received  with  the  same  spirit  of  friendly  criticism 
that  inspires  them.  Very  truly  yours,  Herbert  L.  Harley. 

Ou  a  question  in  which  doctors  so  decidedly  differ  we  shall  not  at 
present  enter  the  lists,  although  we  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
the  optics  involTed  in  it  on  a  future  occasion.    On  genera!  principles 
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Mr.  Harlej's  communication  is  probably  the  most  satiafactory,  for  al- 
though he  errs  in  attributing  intention  where  there  was  merely  accident, 
he  recognizes  the  liberty  of  the  artist  to  represent  natural  phenomena 
not  as  it  actually  is  but  as  it  appears  to  him  to  be.  To  show,  for  exam- 
ple, the  setting  sun  as  it  touches  the  horizon,  not  as  it  would  appear  in 
a  photograph  small  as  a  pea,  but  large  as  the  head  of  a  puncheon. 

It  is  evident  that  most  of  our  correspondents  ignored  the  title  of  Mr. 
Oppenheim's  picture  and  thought  of  it  not  as  a  '* Sunset'*  but  aa  *'ihe 
Setting  SuUj"  and  took  it  for  granted  that  the  mysterious  disk  was  inten* 
tionally  introduced.  That  such  was  not  the  case  will  be  fully  evident 
from  the  following  statements  in  reply  to  queries  addressed  to  him. 

I.  To  say  that  my  object  ia  taking  pictures  is  recreation,  and  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly fond  of  sunset,  sunrise  and  moonlight  effects,  and  I  have  about  i,ooo 
negatives  of  this  character. 

II.  As  to  the  *'  position  of  the  sun  relative  to  the  disk"  : 

The  sun  was  just  above  the  plate;  the  strong  light  on  the  top  of  the  plate 
shows  this.  I  used  the  slide  of  the  plate-holder  to  exclude  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  from  entering:  the  lens. 

The  exposure  was  made  with  a  Blair  6>^  x  8>^  camera,  and  an  f  128  stop,  cap 
off  and  on,  as  I  do  not  use  a  shutter  with  this  camera. 

III.  There  was  uo  appearance  of  the  disk  on  the  focusing  screen  during 
exposure,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  made  it. 

IV.  I  had  waited  two  weeks  during  July,  1896,  at  Orfs  Island,  Me.,  before  I 
exposed  a  plate,  as  the  conditions  were  not  favorable,  and  experience  has  taught 
me  that  it  is  better  to  be  sure  than  sorry,  and  that  exposing  plates  under  unfav- 
orable conditions  is  apt  to  encourage  indulgence  in  bad  language  and  a  dilhy- 
rambic  fervor  and  glow  of  expression  which  is  generally  discouraged  by  Sunday- 
school  superintendents. 

V.  Cumulus  clouds  generally  appear  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  after  a 
heavy  rain ;  when  I  had  waited  about  twelve  days  a  heavy  electrical  storm, 
with  unusually  brilliant  manifestations  of  lightning,  made  itself  seen  and  fc^t 

About  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  the  storm  I  commenced 
to  make  exposures,  three  of  which  show  the  disk  in  different  sizes  and  forms, 
two  of  them  you  know  of,  a  third  has  not  as  yet  been  made  public.  Other  than 
the  foregoing  I  can  give  no  reasons  for  the  varied  appearances  of  the  disks,  nor 
why,  contrary  to  a  rather  extended  experience,  fleecy  clouds  should  appear 
plainly  over  the  disks. 

I  enclose  slip  from  the  New  York  Sun^  and  refer  you  to  a  statement  in  the 
L,  A,  H\  Bulletin  of  Feb.  26,  1897,  of  which  issue  I  have  no  copy. 

I  place  some  stress  on  what  I  call  my  confession  of  faith,  viz. :  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  innermost  longing  of  every  conscientious  amateur  photographer  to 
render  nature  with  the  greatest  truth,  the  truest  truth,  but  in  its  most  pleasing 
aspect. 

I  believe  photographers  need  not  be  incapable  of  the  power  of  suggestion  and 
of  an  intellectual  expansion  of  nature.  I  believe  that  it  is  more  than  the  mere 
registration  of  the  obviously  existent.      Sincerely,    Wm.  Geo.  Oppsnheimer. 
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While  Mr.  Oppenheim's  "confession  of  faith  "  is  correct  so  far  as  it 
goes,  it  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  go  far  enough;  it  is  incomplete  without 
a  definition  of  *'  greatest  truth,  the  truest  truth."  It  is  evident  that 
between  the  image  projected  on  the  retina  by  the  eye  considered  as  an 
optical  instrument,  and  the  impression  thereof  conveyed  from  the  retina 
to  the  Vrain,  there  is  a  considerable  difference.  While  the  retinal  image 
may  be  considered  simply  as  a  more  or  less  correct  reproduction  in  mini- 
ature, the  brain  impression  is  a  differentiated  product,  the  result  of 
processes  vnth  which  we  are  unacquainted,  and  influenced  greatly  by 
training,  observation  and  experience.  The  *'  greatest  truth,"  then,  will 
not  be  the  retinal  image,  but  the  differentiated  impression  ;  and  as  the 
differentiating  agents  differ  in  different  individuals  there  is  legitimate 
room  for  variety  and  individuality  in  the  reproduction  or  translation  of 
natural  objects. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  liberty  should  be  exercised 
only  by  those  whose  brain  and  eyes  are  in  a  normal  state.  There  are 
thote  in  whom  both  are  more  or  less  abnormal ;  and  who,  in  reproducing 
their  own  impressions  would,  to  the  people  generally,  be  as  if  speaking  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  Were  we,  for  example,  to  reproduce  the  setting 
sun,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  say,  a  dozen  years  ago,  it  would  have  been, 
while  still  a  considerable  distance  above  the  horizon,  as  two  disks  over- 
lapping to  the  extent  of  a  half  ;  one  slightly  fainter  than  the  other.  As 
they  sank  they  separated  more  and  more,  till,  as  they  touched  the  hori- 
zon they  were  nearly,  but  not  quite,  separated.  More  recently,  the  two 
have  grown  to  three,  and  for  the  last  year  or  two  we  have  seen  four,  each 
overlapped  by  two  of  the  others,  and  none,  as  proved  by  pinhole  experi- 
ments, in  the  exact  position  of  the  positive  image,  which  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  combination. 

While  therefore  the  *'  truest  truth"  is  the  reproduction  of  nature,  not 
as  it  is  but  as  it  appears  to  be,  it  is  obvious  that  the  artist  who  would  so 
render  it  must  be  satisfied  that  his  impressions  are  within  the  fairly 
allowable  latitude  from  the  normal. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

A.  W.  Wilcox. — You  have  found  a  mare's  nest.  Your  negative  is  probably 
under  exposed,  and  certainly  under  developed,  and  necessarily,  when  laid  on  a 
dark  substance  and  seen  by  reflected  light,  appears  a  positive  picture.  All  negatives 
are  negative  only  when  seen  by  transmitted  light,  and  positives  by  reflected  light, 
only  you  have  not  hitherto  noticed  the  latter  fact  because  develop  i  ent  had  been 
carried  far  enough  to  apparently  obliterate  the  image  that  would  at  an  earlier  stage 
been  seen  if  examined  by  reflected  light. 

M.  Wharton. — A  description  of  the  Artigue  method  of  printing  would  occupy 
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morelspace  than  we  can  afford  in  this  column.     We  have  in  preparation  an  artide 
from  which  you  may  learn  all  that  we  know  about  it 

Riley  Schenck,  Middle ton^  O, — See  article  on  another  page. 

W.  Warden,  Philadelphia, — ^You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  to  focus  an 
image  the  size  of  itself  and  divide  the  distance  between  the  object  and  the  image  by 
four  to  ascertain  the  equivalent  focus  of  your  lens,  is  a  simpler  way  than  that 
given  in  our  Beginners'  Column  in  the  March,  1896,  number,  as  the  latter  operation 
may  easily  be  completed  in  less  time  than  you  would  occupy  in  properly  adjusting 
the  focus,  and  even  it  were  not  so,  your  camera  has  not,  as  indeed  few  cameras 
have,  sufficient  draw  for  the  purpose.  As  you  seem  to  think  our  favorite  method 
so  complicated  you  may  adopt  the  following:  Focus  an  object  to  half  its  size,  say. 
a  foot  rule  to  six  inches,  and  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  length  will  be  exactly  two- 
ninths  of  the  distance  between  the  object  and  the  focusing  screen. 

W.  Deardrn. — ^We  believe  it  was  correctly  stated  that  Mr.  Stiegletz  employs  the 
most  rapid  plates,  and  with //7. 5  does  not  find  an  exposure  of  one  fifth  of  a  second 
too  long.  You  must  remember  that  much  depends  on  the  method  of  development 
and  the  nature  of  the  subiect. 

Flora  Lorimer. — It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  lens,  but  of  the  camera.  You  would 
do  well  to  take  the  advice  given  to  Geo.  L.  Mason.  The  law  of  conjugate  f od  says 
that  the  nearer  you  bring  the  object  to  the  lens  the  farther  must  the  focusing  glass 
be  removed  from  it,  and  your  camera  apparently  cannot  be  drawn  out  far  enough  to 
admit  of  the  object  being  near  enough  to  give  you  an  image  the  size  you  want  You 
must  either  employ  a  lens  of  shorter  focus,  or  a  camera  with  a  larger  draw. 

Bella  Falconer. — The  professional  photographer  who  advised  you  to  discard 
your  present  lens  and  buy  a  *< fixed  focus"  one  is  apparently  as  ignorant  of  op- 
tics as  you  are.  By  fixed  focus  is  meant  that  with  all  lenses  there  is  a  certain 
distance  at  which  and  beyond  which  all  objects  are  in  focus,  and  that  applies  to 
the  lens  you  have  just  as  certainly  as  to  any  one  you  could  buy.  The  distance 
varies,  but  the  variation  is  not  dependent  on  any  particular  lens,  but  on  the  length 
of  foctis  and  the  size  of  the  stop  employed.  For  example,  with  your  lens  of 
5-inch  focus  and  //8  stop  it  will  be  about  26  feet,  with  //ii,  19  feet,  and  with 
//16,  14  feet,  while  with  a  lens  of  7  inches  it  will  be  respectively,  51,  39  and  26 
feet. 

Disheartened. — From  the  print  we  made  on  the  sample  of  Velox  paper  yon 
sent — and  this  was  returned  by  mail — ^you  will  see  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the 
paper.  The  disagreeable  greenish  color  arises  either  from  the  addition  of  too 
much  bromide,  or  a  too  weak  developer.  Use  just  sufficient  bromide  to  keep  the 
whites  pure.  Persevere  ;  success  would  not  be  worth  much  if  too  easy  of  attain- 
ment Printing  tn  carbon  is  not  at  all  beyond  your  ability  ;  indeed,  it  is  very 
much  simpler  than  you  suppose.  Get  Carbon  Printing  by  Weston,  published  by 
G.  Gennert,  New  York  ;  study  it  carefully,  and  we  can  almost  promise  that  you 
will  succeed  at  the  first  trial. 

J.  SiLER,  St.  Louis, — **  A  simple  practical  process  tor  the  recovery  of  silver  from 
old  fixing  baths,  developing  solutions,  and  solutions  employed  in  tne  reduction  of 
negatives "  would  occup^r  lar  more  room  than  can  be  spared  here.  The  ordinary 
developing  solution  contains  no  silver,  the  reducing  solutions  little  more  than  a  trace, 
and  that  in  the  fixing  solution  may  be  thrown  down  by  the  addition  of  liver  of  sul- 
phur ^  a  sulphide  of  potassium  ;  but  unless  you  are  working  in  a  very  large  way  the 
dance  isn't  worth  the  candle. 
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'^Index  Rerum  Photographic^^*  by  Dr,  John  H.  Janeway^  U.S,A.y  continued  from  page  ^  Vol,  IX, 

Silver,  Argentine,  Ag  =  io8 — Specific  gravity  io>i,  melting  point  1900^ 
•  Fahr.  The  alchemists  called  silver  Luna  or  Diana  from  its  white  color 
like  that  of  the  moon;  Silver  is  found  pure  or  "native"  in  Peru,  Norway 
and  this  country,  and  its  ores  are  not  uncommon — very  malleable  and 
ductile  and  is  the  best  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity  known.  In  its 
pure  state  it  is  too  soft  for  use  in  the  arts,  so  copper  is  usually  alloyed  with 
it.  Standard  silver  contains  usually  92^  per  cent  and  1%  per 
cent  of  copper.  Nitric  acid  is  the  best  solvent  for  silver,  but  boiling 
sulphuric  acid  will  also  dissolve  it  Silver  is  not  affected  by  pure  air, 
oxygen  or  water.  Ozone  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  cause  it  to  tarnish. 
When  melted  it  absorbs  or  occludes  several  times  its  volume  of  oxygen 
from  the  air.  When  the  metal  solidifies  this  oxygen  is  forced  out,  giving 
the  peculiar  arborescent  appearance  often  noticed  on  masses  or  buttons  of 
pure  silver — which  is  known  as  the  silver  tree.  Silver  was  much  used  in 
the  Daguerreotype  process,  by  which  photographs  were  produced  on  thin 
plates  supported  by  copper  backing.  The  purity  and  cleanliness  of  the 
surface  of  the  silver  plate  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  this  process. 
Silver  hooks  are  frequently  employed  to  raise  plates  from  the  developer,  etc 

Silver  Acetate,  Cg  Hg  Ag  O,  =  167 — Is  formed  (i)  by  the  addition  of  silver 
nitrate  to  a  strong  solution  of  an  acetate  (2)  by  dissolving  silver  car- 
bonate in  hot  acetic  acid.  It  is  an  exception  to  most  of  the  acetates,  in 
that  it  requires  100  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  i  part  of  the  salt  Silver 
acetate  forms  fiat,  white  crystals.  Carbonate  of  silver  is  a  frequent  im- 
purity found  in  this  salt 

Silver  Albuminate — The  white  precipitate  obtained  by  the  addition  of  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  to  albumen  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  complex 
compound  of  oxide  of  silver  and  albumen.  Light  reduces  it  to  a  red 
sub-compound.  This  reaction  occurs  when  printing  on  sensitized  albu- 
minized paper. 

Silver  Ammonia  Nitrate,  Ag  No^  -f  2  N  H3  =  204— If  ammonia  is  added 
to  a  neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate  until  the  precipitate  formed  is 
barely  redissolved  and  the  solution  is  then  allowed  to  evaporate,  fine, 
bright,  prismatic  crystals  of  ammonia  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  produced. 
Plain,  salted  paper  may  be  advantageously  sensitized  with  this  salt,  but 
it  is  unsuited  for  albuminized  paper,  as  the  ammonia  dissolves  the 
albumen. 

Silver  Bromide,  Ag  Br  =  188— Silver  bromide  is  found  native  in  small 
quantities   in   Brittany,  Chili  and   Mexico.     It  may  be  prepared  by  the 
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direct  combination  of  its  elements,  as  in  the  Daguerreotype  process,  when 
a  plate  of  silver  is  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  bromine.  In  the  collodion 
and  gelatine  processes  silver  bromide  is  formed  by  the  action  of  silver 
nitrate  upon  a  soluble  bromide.  When  hydrobromic  acid  is  added  to 
solutions  ot  silver  salts,  silver  bromide  is  precipitated.  It  is  a  yellowish 
white  substance,  which  alters  to  gray  on  exposure  to  light,  a  change 
which  is  retarded  by  the  presence  of  even  a  trace  of  nitric  acid  or  free 
bromine.  Silver  bromide  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  but  is 
soluble  in  alkaline  hypo-sulphites,  cyanides,  sulpho-cyanides,  ammonia 
and  saturated  solutions  of  most  of  the  chlorides,  bromides  and  iodides. 
The  different  modifications  of  silver  bromides,  which  are  sharply  dis- 
tinguished by  their  relative  sensitiveness  to  light,  also  presents  certain 
physical  differences  which  are  indicated  by  Dr.  Pittem's  table  : 


By  Transmitted 
Light. 


By  Reflected 
Light. 


Occurrences. 


Semi-transpa- 
rent 


Orange 


r 


Slate  blue 


\ 

I  Bluish  white 
Bluish  white 


Reddish 
Orange 

r  Violet    blue 


Almost  opaque 


Blue 


In  fresh  collodion  emul- 
sions. 

Older  bromide  of  silver  in 
collodion  wet  plates. 

In  very  sensitive  wet  collo- 
dion plates. 

Yellowish   white  \  ^"  "^"^  ?^*^  ^';°™'^'  °^  «'• 

(         ver  m  collodion. 

Yellowish  white  I  ^%^'^^,;  j^y*     *=°"°**'°" 

Greenish  yellow  j  ^'■°'?i^«°/ «"*" '°  »?1*^<^ 
^  {        Sensitiveness  medium. 

Green   or   violet  (  Very  sensitive  gelatine  emul- 
Green  1         sions. 

Slightly  sensitive  silver  bro- 
mide in  collodion  yield- 
ing indistinct  pictures 
affected  by  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum. 


Indistinct 


SiLvsB  Carbonate,  Agg  Cog  =  276 — This  is  a  yellowish  white  powder,  formed 
by  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Slightly 
soluble  in  water.    Soluble  in  ammonia  and  dilute  acids. 


Silver  Chloride,  AgCl  =  143.5 — Silver  chloride  is  found  in  waxy  translucent 
masses,  called  "horn  silver,"  in  the  mines  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili  and  in 
the  Harz  Mountains.  It  is  also  obtained  as  a  curdy  white  precipitate 
when  hydrochloric  acid  or  any  soluble  chloride  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
a  silver  salt.  For  example,  the  paper  used  in  printing  the  ordinary  posi- 
tive picture  in  photography  is  coated  with  silver  chloride,  which  is  pro- 

ro  Ar  Continutd. 


3  NIGHT  I  LAY  M[  DOWM  TO  SLEEP." 


American  Amateur  Photographer. 


JUNE.    1897. 


Observation. 

BT    HERBERT   O.    WARMER. 

W  well  the  naturalist  ezpreseed  a  fact  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  photog- 
rapher when  be  said  "that  locality  is 
always  richest  which  is  moat  obaerved." 

Observation  and  selection  should  be  as 
much  a  parL  of  early  instruction  and  study 
in  photographic  art  as  the  use  of  the  devel- 
oper and  fixing  bath. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  travel  a  great  way 
in  order  to  find  subjects  worthy  of  study, 
and  the  more  the  etudy  the  better  the  re- 
sult. It  is  only  by  putting  careful  thought 
into  our  work  1*181  we  can  give  tbe  feeling 
THE  sKippEK.  j^  Q^^  pictures  which  will  raise  Ihero  above 

the  level  of  the  mechanical.  All  our  pic- 
tures of  whatever  subject  should  show  the  mind  and  soul  behind  and  in 
them 

The  majority  of  people  who  decide  to  take  up  photography,  next  to 
"taking"  their  bnby  (no  one  with  any  judgment  will  try  to  photograph 
any  one  else's  baby),  their  horse  or  their  dog,  have  in  mind  pictures  they 
have  seen  taken  by  people  who  have  travele'l.  TheEnitemer  has  a  long- 
ing not  only  to  see  the  "West,  but  desires  to  photograph  its  many  types  of 
scenery  and  people ;  while  the  photographer  who  lives  in  the  West  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  can  secure  and  carry  home  pictures  of  New 
England,  where,  perhaps,  his  "folks"  were  brought  up. 

All  this  is  commendable,  to  be  sure,  and  from  a  certain  standpoint  is 
very  interesting,  but  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  treat 
of  that  feature,  and  I  can  only  say  that  the  man  who  is  beginning  the 
study  of  the  artistic  side  of  photography  will  get  almost  no  benefit  from 
the  ordinary  hurried  vacation  trip,  simply  because  he  has  not  time  to  give 
the  proper  thought  to  the  subjects. 
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Most  of  UB  have  op- 
portuDities  for  travel  but 
a  few  weeks  in  tbe  year, 
and  are  overlookiDg  sab- 
j«cta  almost  at  our  door- 
slepB  which  are  worth 
studj  and  really  will  do 
us  more  good  to  practice 
upon  than  an;  we  should 
seo  on  a  vaoation  trip. 
A  Saturday  afternoon 
half-holiday,  or  a  quiet 
forenoon  if  tbe  subject 
demands  a  morning 
light,  oonscietiUouBly 
used,  will  be  worth  more 
than  a  week's  work  fnr 
away  from  boms  when 
we  need  the  time  for 
eigbtceeing  more  than 
for  photography. 

In  selecting  a  subject 
observe  the  smallest 
things,  both  for  the  pur 
pone  of  including  what 
ia  desirable,  and,  what 
is  still  more  to  the  point, 
to  leave  out  what  is  un- 
■■  THE  BROOK."  ^^  "^  "*'  ""■""''■  important  or  even  harm- 
ful. Critical  observation 
before  exposure  vrill  save  many  regrets  after  the  print  in  made. 

One  of  the  moet  useful  things  to  cultivate  is  the  ability  to  select  from 
a  mass  of  quite  ordinary  material  just  what  will  make  a  picture.  Tou 
will  then  often  find  that  by  turning  the  camera  slightly  an  entirely 
different  composition  can  be  mode.  Perhaps  you  will  not  be  quite  satis* 
fied  to  photograph  the  second  or  third  view  from  tbe  same  spot,  but  the 
mere  act  of  looking  for  another  picture  will  have  taught  you  how  much 
good  material  was  at  hand  when  including  just  enough  to  fill  your  plate 
and  shutting  out  everything  else. 

A  great  variety  of  pictures  may  be  taken  in  a  short  distance,  the  pho- 
tographs reproduced  for  this  article,  which  were  all  taken  on  and  near  a 
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brook  within  a  distance  of  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  illuBtratiog  this  point  to 
some  extent  There  are  small  atreams  near  almost  every  city  whose 
waters,  confined  behind  a  dam  above  a  mill,  as  in  this  case,  ripple  over 
stones  below  it  and  after  a  little  run  slowly  through  a  meadow  wheie 
cows  are  feeding  and  where  on  a  summer  afternoon  the  quiet  of  the  place, 
broken  only  by  some  distant  sound  and  by  the  rippling  of  the  water  aa  it 
tuna  its  way,  will  put  one  in  the  moodto  see  andappreciateall  the  beauties 
of  nature. 

In  photographing  at  such  a  place  notice  the  trees,  the  sizes,  the  shapes 
of  the  trunks  and  branchta,  the  kinda  of  leavea.  Notice  whether  the  light 
at  the  time  is  suitable  to  bring  out  their  roundness,  and  if  the  back- 
ground is  a  proi>6r  one  to  show  their  graceful  shapea.    Select  different 

foregronnds.  intro- 
ducing water  in 
one,  grasses  in 
another  and  per- 
haps stones  in  a 
third.  Notice  the 
different  kinds  o  f 
water,  that  giving 
a  perfect  reflection 
and  that  broken  by 
some  obstruction. 

Make  a  variety 
in  your  back- 
grounds If  there 
ia  a  rise  of  ground, 
aa  there  generally 
will  be  on  one  aide 
of  thestream,  bring 
that  in  iu  ooe  pic- 
ture, while  further 
down  where  the 
brook  runs  through 
the  meadow  you 
will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  good 
atmospheric  ef- 
fects, taking  care 
that  yonr  distance 

By  H.  O.  Warner.  ^^  »«*  tO©  BhATp. 

"THE  MILLER."  Many other Bub- 
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jects  may  be  found  near  by  fiuch  as  the  chickens  at  the  mill,  the  cows  in 
the  meadow,  the  occaBional  ox  team  coming  for  a  load  of  grain,  the 
flower  garden  at  the  house  near  the  pond,  the  farmer  working  in  the 
field  over  the  hill,  the  children  on  their  way  from  school,  etc.,  etc. 

If  a  place  with  fair  posBibilities  ie  chosen  for  study  there  should  be 
plenty  of  material  found  for  many  a  day's  work.  In  fact,  I  venture  to  say 
that  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  the  home  of  any  reader  of  this 
magazine  may  be  found  enough  material  to  occupy  years  of  study.  All 
you  need  to  do  is  to  look  for  it.  In  short,  I  can  make  no  more  efifectiTe 
closing  than  to  repeat  my  text:  "That  locality  is  always  richest  which 
is  moat  observed." 

America  has  long  been  considered  par  excellence,  the  country  of  big 
things,  but,  alas !  she  must  submit  to  be  beaten  in  one  direction,  at  least, 
by  Ireland,  to  which  she  is  already  indebted  for  so  much.  A.  Mr.  Wer- 
ner, whose  name  does  not  sound  as  if  he  were  a  son  of  Erin,  exhibited  at 
the  recent  show  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland  a  camera  which, 
according  to  the  irrepressible  reporter,  "  takes  portraits  full  life-size  and 
is  spacious  enough  to  allow  fourteen  people  to  dine  in  its  interior  at  the 
one  time."  No,  we  must  admit  that  we  hare  not  done  anything  like  that 
yet. 
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Color  Values   in   the    Photograph. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN   THEU. 

pHOTOGRAPHS  in  nutural  colors  have  not  e,e  yet  been  auccesBfully 
^  produced,  and  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  they  ever  will  be 
Monochrome  photographs  can,  howeyer.  be  made  to  express  much  m^re 
of  the  effect  of  diverse  coloration  than  tiiey  now  do,  by  a  nearer  approach 
to  a  correct  rendering  of  the  value  of  each  color  as  it  exists  in  the  natural 
object. 

The  value  of  a  color  is  its  lightness  or  its  dnrkDess  when  ccmpared  with 
other  colors.  All  colors  do  not  act  with  the  same  intensity  upon  the  sen- 
sitive plate  as  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Some  colorn  which  appear 
d^rk  to  tbe  eye  affect  the  plate  most  powerfully,  while  others,  which  to 
the  eye  are  quite  light,  have  but  a  slight  effect  on  the  plate.  The  chief 
discrepancy,  however,  exists  in  the  violet,  indigo  and  blue,  which  are 
chemically  the  most  active  and  make  such  objects  appear  much  too  light 
in    the   photoj^raph.     The  darker  greens,  orange   yellow  and  red  have 
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about  the  same  chemical  and  visual  effect ;  heuce,  if  a  photograph  could 
be  formed  entirely  with  these  rays,  the  correct  color  values  would  be 
reproduced. 

Our  object  is  to  show  how  a  near  approach  to  these  results  may  be 
obtained.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  nearly  every  colored  object, 
whatever  its  **  color,"  reflects  some,  at  least,  of  each  of  the  three  rays 
forming  white  light.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  part 
of  these  rays  and  still  have  enough  left  to  make  a  picture.  Obviously, 
the  rays  to  be  eliminated  or  reduced  are  those  having  greater  chemical 
than  visual  intensity  ;  viz.,  the  violet,  indigo  and  blue  with,  in  some 
cases,  part  of  the  green. 

The  exclusion  or  reduction  of  the  violet  and  blue  rays  is  generally 
sought  by  the  employment  of  color  screens  or  ray  filters  of  yellow  glass, 
or  collodion  or  gelatine  stained  yellow,  but  stained  glass  and  stains  are 
rarely  if  ever  just  what  they  seem  to  the  eye,  and  nothing  short  of  a 
spectroscopic  examination  will  reveal  their  true  character,  an  examina- 
tion which  photographers  generally  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  ability 
to  make,  and  therefore  they  have  always  been  more  nor  less  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  exclusion  of  the  violet  and  blue  rays 
is  best  effected  by  passing  the  light  through  a  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  bichro- 
mate, cell  or  ray  filter,  made  exclusively  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  but  may,  we  understand,  be  obtained  from 
dealers. 

The  cell  is  formed  by  cementing  a  glass  ring  between  two  plates  of 
optical  glass,  having  optically  plane  and  parallel  surfaces.  The  cell  is 
mounted  in  a  cork  lined  metal  ring  of  suitable  size  to  be  attached  to  the 
front  of  the  lens.  It  is  necessary  that  the  cells  have  optically  plane  surfaces, 
and  that  they  be  perfectly  parallel  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  defi- 
nition of  the  lens. 

As  the  ray  filter  is  attachable  to  any  lens  or  camera  and  is  instantly 
detachable,  it  should  form  part  of  every  outfit. 

By  its  use  the  proper  proportion  of  light  and  shade  is  maintained  in 
landscapes;  proper  perspective  is  developed  by  the  correct  rendering  of 
the  intensity  of  foreground  and  distance;  patches  of  vegetation  of  vary- 
ing colors  are  thrown  into  relief;  the  sky  appears  of  normal  shade  in- 
stead of  blank  white;  and  clouds,  if  present,  are  reproduced  in  detail, 
and  of  natural  intensity  so  as  to  print  with  the  foreground. 

A  correct  autumn  landscape,  snow  scene  or  mountain  view  is  an  im- 
possibility without  the  ray  filter. 

As  only  the  slowly  acting  rays  pass  through  the  filter  to  the  plate, 
plates  especially  sensitized  for  these  rays  (orthochromatic,  isochromatic, 
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etc.)  should  be  usud.  TbeB«  can  now  be  had  at  the  same  pricea  ae  regu- 
lar plates. 

We  bare  employed  the  Bauech  &  Lomb  bicbromate  cell  with  great  sa^B- 
faction  off  aod  on  for  oearly  a  year,  frequently  in  ordinary  landscape 
work ;  with  both  orthochromatic  and  ordinary  plates,  and  always  with 
benefit.  But  it  is  in  "Cloudlaud"  that  its  advantages  are  most  strikiiiftly 
apparent.  Not  indeed  until  we  had  begun  to  employ  color  fillers  in  that 
class  of  work  did  we  realize  the  possibilities  of  photography  in  it,  and 
not  until  we  began  experimenting  with  the  cell  did  we  know  bow  easy  it 
is  to  produce  varied  charming  effects  by  varying  the  depth  of  the  color, 
or  employing  solutions  of  various  strengths.  With  the  cell  and  its 
accompanying  pipette,  and  a  bottle  each  of  bicbromate  solution  and  diFi- 
tilled  water  this  is  easily  accomplished,  and  with  a  little  experience  it  ia 
easy  to  secure  the  beautiful  masses  of  white  "  castles  in  the  air,"  against 
a  pure  sky  of  any  desired  shade. 

Of  course  tbe  exposure  increases  in  proportion  with  the  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  solution,  a  knowledge  easily  acquired  by  practice,  but  we 
have  on  hand  a  series  of  experimenta  by  which  we  hope  shortly  to  publish 
a  table  showing  the  increase  required  by  each  fractional  addition  to  a 
given  quantity  of  solution. 


From   the  British   Side. 

VY  B.  L.  OAIfEROK. 

ItOU  a  Briton's  point  of  view,  the  calcium 
carbide  question,  as  discussed  in  the  April 
number  of  Tbe  Auebicah  Amatedr  Photoo- 
BAPUKB,  is  both  amusing  and  comforting. 
Amusing  to  know  that  a  substance  with 
such  great  possibilities,  practically  cradled 
in  America,  and  as  yet  at  least  made  there 
in  quantities  greater  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, but  which,  according  to  the  writer  of 
tbe  article,  cannot  be  obtained  there  for 
love  or  money.    At  a  first  glance  this  curi- 

By  Edw,  Van  Fleet.  ^        ,■  Vii.         i. 

"Mv  FIFE  AM)  I."  ''"^   '^''*'  seems  to  disprove  the  charge  so 

often  brought  againet  the  American  people 

of  being  "worshipers  of  the  almighty  dollar,"  but  second  thought  aod 

further  investigation  may  show  that  that  almighty  dollar  is  at  the  bottom 

of  the  apparently  inexplicable  state  of  matters. 
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It  is  comforting,  inasmuch  as  it  came  just  when  we  were  down  in  the 
mouth  because  of  what,  some  of  us  at  least,  consider  the  unnecessary 
interference  with  the  storing,  sale,  and  employment  of  calcium  carbide 
by  our  Board  of  Trade,  which  exercises  generally  a  fatherly  interest  in 
everything  connected  with  the  safety  of  the  people,  but  is  apt  occasion- 
ally to  merge  into  the  grandfatherly  or  even  the  grandmotherly.  The  in- 
surance companies,  too,  were  inclined  to  show  their  teeth,  and  altogether 
it  seemed  for  a  while  as  if  through  the  fear  of  some  and  the  folly  of  o'hers 
we  were  for  a  time  at  least  to  be  denied  the  blessings  of  acetylene.  Just 
then  came  the  knowledge  that,  bad  off  as  we  were,  others  were  worse, 
which,  say  what  you  will,  is  a  comfort,  a  comfort  such  as  we  feel  wheu 
sitting  at  a  cosy  fireside  listening  to  the  howling  of  the  wind  and  the 
rattling  of  the  rain  outside. 

But  even  with  us  things  are  not  so  bad  as  was  feared.  Already  the 
insurance  companies  are  relaxing  their  rules,  and  although  the  price  of 
calcium  carbide  may  be  a  trifle  higher  we  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
all  we  waut. 

The  publication  of  the  specification  of  Ohassagne's  color  photography 
patent  has  considerably  damped  the  enthusiasm  of  its  advocates,  or  of 
those  who  were  inclined  to  expect  great  thiogs  from  if.  A  short  time 
ago  it  was  safe  to  say  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  photographers  you  met 
could  hardly  speak  of  anything  else  ;  even  Capt.  Abney,  finding  his  own 
tongue  insufficient  for  all  he  had  to  say  about  it,  had  recourse  to  bcotch, 
and,  as  usual,  when  an  Englishman  ventures  on  that  slippery  ice,  made  a 
mess  of  it.  But  the  wonderful  specification  has  changed  the  spirit  of 
their  dream,  and  the  most  that  can  be  got  from  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
is  a  doubtful  shake  of  the  head  and  a  desire  to  change  the  subject. 

The  topic  of  interest  just  now,  among  amateurs  at  least,  is  the  move 
among  the  plate  and  paper  makers  to  prevent  dealers  giving  what  has 
become  the  usual  discount,  an  interference  with  trade  which  may  be 
tolerated  in  some  countries,  but  will  not  be  in  free,  and  free  trade, 
Britain.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  that  it  is  a  move  among 
the  manufacturers,  although  they  seem  to  be  the  active  agents,  as  the 
action  is  more  likely  to  have  been  inspirr.d  by  the  professional  photogra- 
phers, or  rather  the  less  successful  and  more  noisy  of  them.  A  typical 
member  of  that  class,  Geddes  by  name  and  hailing  from  Arbroath,  makes 
his  point  of  view  pretty  i-lear  in  the  columns  of  a  con  temporal  y.  The 
amateur  is,  of  course,  the  author  of  all  evil,  including  the  having 
"  caused  a  disturbance  in  the  distribution  of  the  profits,"  wuatever  that 
may  mean,  and  what,  in  l^fr.  Geddes'  eyes,  evidently  adds  to  the  enor- 
mity of  his  misdeeds,  is  that  he  is  but  of  mushroom  growth,  having  been 
a  vara  avis  when  he  (Geddes)  became  a  professional  nearly  half  a  century 
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ago.  Mr.  Geddes'  memory  ia  at  fault  here.  In  those  days  the  profea- 
Bional  was  the  rara  arm.  and  but  for  the  amateur  he  would  not  have 
been  even  that,  or,  haviDg  got  to  that  stage,  would  never  without  the 
help  of  the  amateur  got  beyond  it,  and  yet  the  Qedde'*  family  would  like 
to  keep  him  under  their  thumb,  and  think  the  world  is  being  turned 
upside  down  because  manufacturers'  supply  dealers  who  sell  to  ama> 
teurs  instead  of  supplying  professional  photographers  only,  and  forcing 
the  amateurs  to  buy  from  them. 

But  the  amateur  need  not  disturb  himself,  as  in  spite  of  what  all  the 
Geddeses  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  may  say  or  do,  he  will  get  his 
plates  and  his  paper  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  altogether  independent 
of  such  silly  restriction  of  the  freedom  of  trade. 


CoNTKIBtJTIOH   BoX. 


Contribution  Box. 

Tables  or  Distances  for  ENLAitaiNa. — J.  A.  Anderson,  LambertviUe, 
N.  J-,  writes  as  foUowB :  The  pub  lie  bed  tables  tor  finding  the  distances 
from  the  lens  in  enlarging  or  reducing  deal  only  with  whole  numbers. 
Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  formula  on  which  they  are  based 
ma;  have  difficulty  in  applying  then  where  fractions  enter  into  the  calcu- 
lations. 

The  following  modification  will  render  the  subject  matter  easy  of 
comprehension : 

Add  the  size  of  the  object  to  be  copied  to  the  size  of  the  copy,  and 
multiply  the  sum  by  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens.  OiTide  the  product 
by  the  size  of  the  object  for  the  distance  of  (he  copy,  from  the  lens  and 
by  the  size  of  the  copy  for  the  distance  of  the  object. 

These  distances  are  from  the  optical  centre,  of  course,  and  all  the 
quantities  in  inches  and  parts  thereof. 

To  illustrate,  suppose  that  with  a  4>i  inch  lens  a  part  of  a  negative 
measuring  6^  inches  in  height  to  be  put  on  a  lantern  slide,  so  as  to  come 
within  the  ordinary  mat,  say  'iH  inches     Then 
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(6.75+2  75)4  5 


=  Distance  of  negative  from 


2.76  optical  centre  of  1<>iib. 

(6.75  +2.76)4.5 

=  6  Ci  ^  Pistance  of  elide  from  optical 

6.76  centre  of  lens. 

If  the  procesa  is  enlargement  the  same  rule  applies,  bearint;  in  mind 


that  after  the  two  dimensiona  are  added  together  and  multiplied  b;  the 
focnl  distance  of  tbe  lens,  the  division  of  the  result  by  one  gives  the  dis- 
tance from  the  end  of  tbe  other. 

Bbiohtenino  Blue  Pkints. — Martha  Lock  wood  writes:  "I  think  blue 
prints  are  just  lovely  when  they  are  good,  but  most  of  the  paper  that  I 
get  lias  a  tendency  to  be  a  sort  of  gray  in  tbe  lights  that  makes  the  print 
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look  dull  all  over.  1  think  I  have  discovered  something  that  removes  that 
and  improves  them  very  much,  clearing  up  the  lights  and  mnking  a  dull 
print  quite  brilliant.  It  may  not  be  nevr,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  men- 
tioned, and  none  of  the  members  of  our  club  have  ever  heard  of  it.  It  is 
this.  After  the  print  has  been  finished,  washed  and  dried,  immerse  it 
for  a  few  seconds  in  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  two  or  three  drops  to 
the  ounce,  and  then  wash  in  several  changes  of  water.  In  the  ammonia 
the  blue  changes  to  a  pretty  purple,  and  the  whites  clear  up  almost  in- 
stantly, and  in  drying  the  purple  goes  back  to  a  finer  blue  and  the  whites 
remain  pure. 


By  A.  A.  Lewis 
'•WRECK   OF  THE  ST.   PAUL." 


E  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  whose  com- 
munication is  not  signed,  and  whose  name 
we  have  failed  to  find,  although  we  have 
searched  through  several  hundreds  of  let- 
ters, for  the  following : 

Finding  it  impossible  to  lower  the  com- 
mon tripod  sufficiently  and  have  it  secure  for 
indoor  work,  and  to  have  one  that  was  al- 
ways level,  I  had  one  made  that  I  think  will 
prove  of  great  service  to  all  amateurs. 

The  advantages  of  this  tripod  are,  that  it 
is  always  level,  can  be  adjusted  in  a  second, 
and  can  be  lowered  to  23  inches  if  necessary. 
This  is  a  great  advantage,  I  claim. 

I  bought  a  cheap  iron  music  stand,  using  only  the  lower  half.  Then 
I  took  the  round  top  off  an  Eastman  4-5  tripod  (around  piece  of  common 
wood  will  answer  as  well),  then  I  had  a  piece  of  brass  pipe  4.  inches  long, 
^  inch  in  diameter,  and  %\  of  an  inch  thick,  split  in  three  pieces  ^  inch 
wide,  down  to  within  Ji  of  an  inch  of  the  bottom  for  brackets,  with  the 
ends  turned  over  so  that  they  could  be  screwed  to  the  round  top,  with  just 
room  enough  for  the  fingers  to  insert  the  key  that  binds  the  camera 
to  the  top.  In  the  other  end  of  the  pipe  a  brass  plug  was  inserted  with 
about  2  inches  of  a  rod  extending,  to  be  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  stand, 
where  it  is  bound  by  the  thumb  screw. 

The  stand  was  made  perfectly  level  by  filing  the  legs,  and  a  mark  was 
made  on  the  lower  part  of  the  top  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stand, 
and  when  these  were  in  line  the  stand  was  supposed  to  be  level. 

If  a  much  larger  camera  than  a  4  x  5  is  used,  of  course  the  stand  will 
have  to  be  made  heavier. 

The  brass  pipe  was  blackened  to  harmonize  with  the  other  part  of  the 
stand. 


^62  Thk  Akebioax  Amateur  Fhotookapbeb. 

Lantern  Scbekn— Our  roadere  are  indebted  to  Ifte  Twher  for  the  fol- 
lowing illustration  and  descriptioti  of  a  very  oonTeaient  lantern  screen  i 

Prom  past  esperienoe  I  am  led  to  state  my  belief  that  the  lantemist 
■who  owns  a  good  screen  "  has  half  the  battle-"  Every  book  on  the  lan- 
tern will  tell  you  "a  plain  white  wall  is  the  best  screen."  Acting  on  this 
hint,  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  a  "  plain  white  wall "  is  a  trifie  awk- 
ward to  carry  from  place  to  place,  I  began  expei-imenting  toward  making 
a  plain  white  wall  which  would  roll  up.  The  different  ideaa  which  I  car- 
ried out  got  to  be  ao  numerous  that  I  received  from  my  wife  the  doubtful 


Uii^i 


compliment  that  "I  had  gotten  to  be  a  regular  tinker,"  whatever  that 
may  be,  and  that  if  I  kept  on  I  would  need  to  erect  a  building  to  hold  all 
my  "  old  truck."  My  first  experiments  all  lay  in  the  line  of  coating  cot- 
ton cloth  with  alabastine  or  kaleomine,  or  one  of  the  many  similar  white- 
washes which  are  numerous  on  the  market,  but  they  all  had  the  same 
fault.  In  a  very  short  time  my  screen  was  covered  with  cracks  and  was 
hard  to  unroll  ;  but  one  lucky  day  I  thought  of  heavy  Holland  or  store 
window-shade  stuff.  My  steps  instantly  turned  toward  a  store  where 
such  goods  were  found,  and  in  answer  to  my  question  I  discovered  that 
these  goods  can  bebought  perfectly  white  and  as  wide  as  12  feet  I  at  once 
ordered  a  piece  100  inches  square,  which  was  as  large  as  I  could  well  use  io 
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my  residence,  and  after  considerable  thinking  I  designed  the  outfit  shown 
by  sketch  herewith.  It  is  a  great  big  success^it  might  have  been  bigger 
if  the  screen  had  been  larger,  and  whoever  wishes  can  make  their  own 
success  as  big  as  they  choose  up  to  iJ^/<?6^  ^^uar^,  remembering  always 
that  an  8-foot  picture  on  such  a  screen  ns  this  is  fully  as  satisfying  as  a 
10  or  12  foot  picture  on  the  usual  cotton  screen,  which  allows  a  large 
portion  of  the  light  to  sift  through  its  meshes  and  lose  itself  in  the  be- 
yond. The  one  drawback  is  the  weight,  and  this  is  against  its  transporta- 
tion long  distances  by  rail,  but  where  parties  use  the  lime  light  and  are 
obliged  to  call  in  the  services  of  a  dray  to  carry  their  outfit  from  one 
part  of  a  city  to  another,  this  added  weight  really  cuts  no  figure. 

As  shown  by  the  large  drawing  the  whole  outfit  consists  of  three 
parts,  the  long  box  containing  the  screen  mounted  on  the  usual  spring 
roller  and  the  two  side  uprights. 

My  outfit  measures  as  follows: 

Length  of  screen  box  outside  =  9  feet  1  inch. 

Square  of  screen  box  outside  =  4x4  inches,  not  including  cover. 

Length  of  side  uprights  =  12  feet. 

Square  of  ttide  uprights  =  3  x  lji<  inches. 

The  drawings,  I  think,  give  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  way  of  building 
the  outfit  and  using  it.  The  screen  box  is  made  from  pine,  say  H  to  U 
thick,  with  sockets  built  into  each  end,  as  shown  at  C ;  into  these  sockets 
fit  snugly  the  rabbited  ends  of  uprights  E ;  screwed  flush  with  the  inside 
of  socket  is  a  common  hinge  hasp  B  :  when  the  end  of  upright  is  shoved 
inta  place  in  the  socket,  the  slot  shown  in  hasp  fits  over  a  strong  screw 
eye,  which  is  screwed  into  side  of  upright,  as  shown ;  simply  give  this 
screw  eye  a  half  turn  and  the  upright  is  locked  firmly  to  the  screw  box 
The  cover  of  the  screen  box  is  not  hinged  to  the  box,  but  is  fastened  with 
small  flat  hooks  and  eyes,  and  comes  away  entire  from  the  box  and  is  laid 
on  the  floor  at  point  designed  to  erect  screen  (see  F).  This  cover  has  a  small 
hole  near  either  end,  and  strong  pegs  project  from  lower  end  of  each 
upright.  These  pegs  engage  with  holes  in  ends  of  cover  to  keep  uprights 
in  position  at  bottom.  To  keep  whole  outfit  upright  I  called  in  my  sailor 
experience.  (My  wife,  as  before  stated,  calls  me  a  "tinker,"  and  I 
acknowledge  some  experience  as  a  fresh- water  sailor.) 

Cut  away  a  portion  of  four  Htrong  screw  eyes  as  shown  at  O,  Screw 
these  eyes  into  opposite  edges  of  the  uprights  about  five  feet  from  floor 
and  about  six  inches  below  each  eye  fasten  what  is  known  to  a  sailor  as 
a  8-inch  "  Blanche  cleat "  (L.  W.  Ferdinand  &  Co. .  of  Boston,  can  supply 
them  if  you  cannot  find  them  elsewhere);  fasten  them  to  uprights  with  the 
short  horn  pointing  dovm.     Now  provide  four  pieces  of  good  X-inch  rope» 
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each  about  8  feet  long,  and  to  one  end  of  each  fasten  a  common  small 
snap  hook.  Now  at  four  points  in  floor  angling  out  and  back  from  side 
uprights,  screw  four  strong  screw  eyes,  snap  on  each  one  of  the  hooks 
with  cord  attached,  now  with  one  person's  assistance  raise  the  screen  box 
and  side  poles  to  place,  pass  each  rope  over  open  screw  eye,  down  under 
short  horn  of  Blanche  cleat  up  and  "  jam "  rope  between  long  horn  of 
cleat  and  upright  as  shown  in  sketch  E.  By  means  of  a  cord  fastened  to 
center  of  strip  along  lower  edge  of  screen  the  screen  can  now  be  pulled 
down  or  raised  at  will. 

Two  persons  can  put  up  or  take  down  the  whole  outfit  in  five  minutes' 
time.     When  put  up  as  shown  and  ropes  pulled  taut  it  stands  'as  stiff  as 

a  church,"  and  the  clearness  of 
the  picture  on  the  smooth  opaque 
surface  of  this  style  of  screen 
will  richly  repay  for  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  getting  up  the 
outfit 

FiiOBVNCE  LiynrosTON  writes: 
"  I  recently  had  a  negative  that 
perhaps  from  insufficient  fixing 
had  a  slight  yellow  stain  com- 
mencing near  the  middle  and 
getting  slightly  deeper  toward 
one  end.  It  was  not  much  to 
look  at,  but  enough  to  cause  the 
one  end  or  one-half  to  be  uselessly  over-printed  before  the  other  was  near- 
ly dark  enough.  I  tried  various  plans  of  getting  over  the  trouble,  such 
as  coloring  the  back,  covering  the  clear  end  with  a  graduated  series  of 
pieces  of  tissue  paper,  etc. ,  but  without  success.  At  last  I  hit  on  the 
simple  method  shown  by  the  accompanying  sketch,  which  answered  ad- 
mirably. It  is  simply  a  piece  of  flexible  cardboard  that  has  been  wound 
round  a  cylinder  of  any  kind  to  give  it  the  necessary  bend  ;  I  used  a 
broom  handle,  and  fastened  it  to  the  printing  frame  by  a  rubber  band. 

*  *  I  begin  the  printing  without  the  shade,  and  apply  it  as  soon  as  the 
clear  half  is  sufficiently  printed,  and  the  resulting  print  shows  no  sign 
of  the  inequality,  I  consider  it  a  great  invention,  as  it  can  with  perfect 
success  be  employed  in  cases  of  weak  foregrounds,  weak  skies,  or  indeed 
to  weak  parts  in  any  negative." 

[Our  correspondent  has  hit  on  a  very  good  thing;  she  will  find  thin 
sheet  lead  better  and  more  easily  bent  to  any  desired  curve  than  card- 
board.— Eds.] 
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piOTORIAL  PHOTOGBAPHT  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  lecture  by 
^  that  well-known  picture  maker,  Horsley  Hinton,  which  he  closed  by 
the  following  excellent  items  of  adyice,  which  we  heartily  commend  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers: 

(1)  You  have  probably  all  learned  the  oft-repeated  rules  of  composi- 
tion which  direct  you  to  so  arrange  your  picture  that  the  chief  object  is 
somewhere  near  the  centre  of  the  picture  and  that  the  yarious  lines  in 
that  picture  conTcrge  toward  the  chief  object,  so  as  to  lead  attention  in 
that  direction  To  this  rule  I  would  add  another,  namely,  that  if,  despite 
eyery  effort,  you  cannot  get  your  subject  to  compose  as  it  should  do, 
leave  it  alone — Heayen  eyidently  neyer  intended  you  to  photograph  it 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  dodge  your  printing  to  some  such  extent  as  I 
haye  been  describing. 

(2)  You  haye  also  learned  that  there  should  be  but  one  main  object 
of  interest,  and  others  which  compete  with  it  should  be  left  out.  Now  I 
adyise  that  if  competing  objects  will  not  be  shut  out  by  changing  the 
position  of  the  camera,  then  trim  the  print  down  until  only  that  is  left 
which  does  comply  with  the  requirements  of  good  composition. 

(3)  Bemember  always  that  a  strong  high  light  is  in  itself  a  strongly 
attractiye  point  to  the  best  regulated  eye,  and  that  no  matter  how  im- 
portant the  chief  object  of  interest  may  be  it  will  be  beaten  out  of  the 
field  by  a  strong  patch  of  white,  and  that  therefore  such  white  patch 
should  be  shaded  down. 

(4)  When  photographing  with  a  pictorial  motiye  cultiyate  a  self-deny- 
ing frame  of  mind  ;  on  no  account  allow  yourself  to  photograph  a  spot 
merely  because  it  is  pretty,  but  seek  only  those  subjects  which  produce 
pleasing  effects. 

(5)  If  it  will  be  a  gain  to  the  effect  or  to  the  composition  to  leaye  out 
the  yery  prettiest  object  in  the  whole  scene,  leaye  it  out  by  all  means,  re- 
membering that  one  yery  pretty  object  will  make  the  rest  look  dull  and 
will  attract  attention  for  its  own  sake,  whereas  you  want  to  make  the 
picture  pleasing  as  a  whole. 

(6)  Shun  with  dread  any  object  which  is  interesting,  curious,  or 
grotesque  in  itself,  remembering  that  when  you  are  picture  making  you 
are  picture  making,  and  not  preparing  illustrations  for  a  guide  book. 

(7)  With  regard  to  the  focusing  of  a  subject  and  the  amount  of  de- 
tail to  be  used  there  is  no  rule.  By  focusing  yery  sharply  or  by  placing 
things  yery  much  out  of  focus  attention  is  attracted  to  the  sharpness  or 
blurriness  rather  that  to  the  sentiment  of  the  picture.  Too  much  truth 
or  fact  destroys  sentiment,  therefore  slightly  suppress  detail.    Too  much 
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the  other  way  attracts  attention  and  excites  wonder  and  curiosity,  which 
is  just  as  bad. 

(8)  Never  imagine  that  merely  patting  things  out  of  focus  will  add 
artistic  merit  to  an  unpictorially  conceived  subject,  and  do  not  suppose 
that  because  excessive  detail  and  fastidious  finish  are  not  de«nanded  of 
you  in  pictorial  work  that  therefore  a  premium  is  placed  upon -careless 
work. 

(9)  It  may  be  worth  remembering  that  intentional  suppression  of  focus 
is  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  sharp  focus  all  over,  so  that  if  any  one 
pride  himself  upon  the  definition  in  his  prints  don't  reprove  him.  If  he 
likes  it  he  is  perfectly  justified  in  getting  it,  but  you  know  within  your- 
self that  all  the  credit  he  can  take  for  it  is  the  putting  in  of  a  small 
stop;  the  definition  was  done  by  the  lens  and  your  friend  couldn't  help 
himself.  But  do  not  tell  him  of  this,  nor  pride  yourself  on  doing  pic- 
torial work  as  though  it  were  something  superior.  If  you  like  to  do 
pictorial  work,  very  well.  If  another  likes  to  do  purely  technical  work, 
very  well  again.  Some  people  like  to  drink  tea,  others  take  a  diiSerent 
kind  of  beverage.    Tastes  differ.     I  take  both. 

Reproduction  of  Black  Lines  on  a  White  Gbound.-A  simple  method 
of  doing  this  has  long  been  wanted,  and  Eugene  Gay  has  patented  the 
following  as  filling  the  bill: 

This  process  consists  in  treating  glazed  drawing-paper  with  a  mixture 
composed  as  follows : 

Gum  arable i ,  loo  grammes. 

Bichromate  of  potash 40  ** 

Water 300  centilitres. 

A  certain  quantity  of  commercial  carbonate  of  soda — half  a  gramme,  for 
example — is  preferably  added  to  the  water. 

This  mixture  is  spread,  by  means  of  a  plush  brush,  upon  the  paper, 
which  is  then  dried  in  the  usual  way. 

The  paper  thus  rendered  sensitive  is  ready  for  the  reproduction  of  a 
drawing  on  tracing  paper. 

As  this  paper  is  much  more  sensitive  than  ferro-prussiate  paper,  there 
is  no  need  for  a  longer  exposure  to  the  light  than  five  to  fifteen  min- 
utes, according  to  the  clearness  of  the  day  and  the  quality  of  the  tracing 
paper,  the  opacity  of  which  varies  greatly. 

The  paper,  after  exposure,  shows  a  dark  yellow  drawing  upon  a 
brownish  ground.  The  paper  is  then  submitted  to  a  first  washing,  which 
must  be  very  delicately  carried  out;  then  to  a  second,  with  the  aid  of  a 
sponge,  until  the  lines  of  the  drawing  appear  hollow,  owing  to  the  dis- 
solving action  of  the  water. 
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The  paper  is  then  taken  out  of  the  bath,  dried  first  with  blotting- 
paper,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  paper  is  afterward  coated  by  means  of  a  sponge  with  the  follow-' 
ing  composition  : 

Gum  lac 75  grammes. 

Lamp-black 70  " 

Spirits  of  wine  of  commerce 750  centilitres. 

It  is  then  plunged  into  a  bath  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  it  is 
allowed  to  remain^for  about  twenty  minutes. 

The  paper  whitens  under  the  action  of  this  acid,  and  the  drawing 
comes  out  in  black. 

It  is  then  cleaned  by  brushing  and  washing  in  pure  water,  then  dried, 
and  the  operation  is  complete. 

A  Uniysbsal  Lens. — Dallmeyer  has  introduced  a  new  lens,  the  "//6 
Stigmatic,"  which,  if  all  that  is  said  about  it  be  true,  will  prove  the  long- 
desired,  universal  instrument,  equally  suitable  for  every  branch  of  pho- 
tography, from  portraiture  to  wide-angle  work.  It  is  perfectly  free  from 
spherical  aberration,  and  with  full  aperture  will  cover  perfectly  a  plate, 
the  diagonal  cf  which  includes  85^. 

Fbamino  and  Mountino. — In  the  multitude  of  councillors  there  is  wis* 
dom !  In  our  last  number  we  published  an  excellent  article  on  framing  and 
mounting  and  now  we  clip  from  Tfie  Junior  Photographer  some  equally 
good  advice  by  Peter  Eland  : 

"  Now  as  to  mounting.  Undoubtedly  the  best  way  is  not  to  mount  at 
all,  but  to  frame  close  up.  The  two  great  exhibitions  of  the  year  taught 
lis  a  lesson  in  this  respect.  Of  course  at  the  Salon  there  were  no  white 
mounts,  while  at  the  Pall  Mall  there  were  about  half  a  dozen.  The  fash- 
ionable frames,  and  the  frames  which  certainly  looked  best  are  made  of 
perfectly  plain  deal,  or  a  similar  wood  stained  to  some  dark  color,  say 
brown  or  green,  and  left  with  an  almost  dead  surface.  The  outer  frame 
is  about  four  or  five  inches  broad,  and  is  beveled  in  the  contrary  direction 
to  that  which  is  usually  employed.  Close  up  round  the  picture  is  a  tiny 
gilt  flat  of  perhaps  about  half  on  inch  in  diameter.  Some  of  the  exhibi- 
tors use  frames  with  perhaps  a  little  more  moulding  on  them,  but  the 
dark  dead  color  is  over  them  all,  and  the  effect  thus  given  to  the  photo- 
graph is  far  more  striking  than  when  the  white  blank  spaces  of  the  old- 
fashioned  mount  are  employed." 

A  Nkw Hand  Camera. — The  article  in  our  April  number. by  Mr.  J. 
Cooke  Smith  carries  with  it  a  moral  that  we  have  often  tried  to  impress 
on  our  readers,  but  which  hardly  a  month  passes  in  which  we  do  not  have 
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eyidence  of  the  sad  effects  of  its  neglect.  When  you  get  a  new  band 
camera  don't  take  the  maker's  or  seller's  word  for  it  that  it  is  all  right 
'Don't  take  it  to  the  field  or  on  a  tour  until  you  hare  ascertained  by  thoi^ 
ough  examination  and  practical  trial  that  it  is  accurate  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments, and  if  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  your  own  ability  to  do  so  see  that 
it  is  done  by  somebody  in  whom  you  have  perfect  confidence. 

CoMPAKisoK  OF  Orthochbomatio  Plates. — ^It  will  be  remembered  that 
some  time  ago  we  declined  to  publish  an  illustrated  article  that  appeared 
in  seyeral  of  our  contemporaries  on  the  ground  of  want  of  evidence  of 
the  necessary  ability  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  do  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject. Subsequently  we  were  offered  a  second  article  by  the  same  author 
oil  the  same  subject,  with  the  assurance  that  the  second  series  of  experi- 
ments had  been  conducted  under  the  joint  supervision  of  Messrs.  Edward 
Bierstadt  and  B.  D.  Gray,  both  well  known  to  have  experimented  largely 
in  color  photography.  That  we  also  declined,  as,  although  having  per- 
fect confidence  in  those  two  gentlemen,  we  know  how  easy  it  is  to  deceive 
even  an  expert  by  one  who  may  have  an  axe  to  grind. 

The  second  article  appeared  only,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  The  Photo- 
graphic Times  and  was  prefaced  by  a  polite  allusion  to  "  hysterical  arti- 
cles published  by  smaller  contemporaries,"  meaning,  of  course,  those 
who,  like  ourselves  had  given  reasons  for  declining  to  publish  the  first 
article,  and  then  added,  *'  Mr.  Edward  Bierstadt,  the  pioneer  experi- 
menter with  orthochromatic  plates  in  America,  together  with  Mr.  B.  D. 
Gray,  kindly  assisted  me  in  these  experiments."  Even  then  we  had  our 
doubts.  The  article  bore  no  prima  facie  evidence  of  being  the  work  of  an 
expert,  and  was  felt  to  be  the  hand  of  Horgan  rather  than  the  hand  of 
Bierstadt,  and  so  the  denouement  proved.  In  the  April  number  of  The 
Photographic  Times  Mr.  Bierstadt  writes  :  "In  your  issue  for  February,  I 
find  myself  quoted  as  having  assisted  in  testing  the  relative  merits  of  the 
various  orthochromatic  dry  plates,  This  is  entirely  without  authority, 
as  I  particularly  requested  that  my  name  should  not  be  used  in  the  experi- 
ments. All  that  I  had  to  do  in  the  matter  was  to  write  what  was  dictated 
to  me  on  each  plate  as  it  was  handed  to  me  in  the  dark  room.  No  plates 
were  exposed  or  developed  in  my  presence  at  all."  We  probably  make  as 
many  mistakes  as  our  neighbors,  and  consequently  are  all  the  more  inclined 
to  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  when  we  have  shown  wisdom  enough  to  keep 
out  of  a  trap. 

Tbansfobmino  Blue  Pbints. — Those  who  for  economical  or  other  rea- 
sons do  much  blue  printing  and  occasionally  find  it  somewhat  monoton- 
ous, may  easily  by  the  following  method  change  the  blue  to  various 
shades  of  brown,  or  even  to  a  black  resembling  platenotype.  the  various 
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shades  depending  on  various  modifications  in  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tions: 

"After  washing  in  water,  float  the  print  upon  a  weak  nitrate  of  silver 
bath  (1  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent).  In  this  bath  the  image  almost  entirely 
disappears.  The  free  silver  nitrate  is  washed  out  in  running  water  and 
the  print  treated  with  ordinary  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  To  give  it  a 
more  pleasing  tone  than  is  produced  by  ferrous  oxalate,  it  is  subsequently 
placed  in  a  bath  of  very  weak  hydrochloric  acid  (1  in  500),  and  then  in  a 
weak  bath  (1  in  1,000)  of  ammonia.  Then,  should  they  not  be  satisfied  with- 
the  color  so  produced,  it  may  be  restored  to  the  original  blue  by  immersion 
in  a  stronger  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Thb  Lats  Edoab  Pioabd. — We  regret  to  notice  the  death  of  Mr.  Edgar 
Pickard,  a  world-wide  known  name  in  connection  with  the  almost  univers- 
ally employed  Thomton-Pickard  shutter,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five 
years.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  one  child,  and  will  be  sincerely  mourned 
by  a  large  staff  of  employees,  to  whom  he  had  endeared  himself  by  a  long 
course  of  kindliness  and  liberality. 

German  Copyrioht. — We. are  surprised  to  see  from  Photographisches 
Nochenblatt  that  it  has  been  held  by  the  German  law  courts  that  a  wood 
engraver  may  copy  a  copyrighted  photograph  without  infringement.  It 
appears  that  a  photographer  named  Halm  went  from  Munich  to  Fried- 
richsruh  to  photograph  Bismarck;  that  Borg,  a  Berlin  publisher,  got  hold 
of  a  copy,  transferred  it  to  wood,  and  published  it  in  the  Zur  guten  Stunde, 
Halm  proceeded  against  Borg,  and  it  was  decided  that  inasmuch  as  the 
translation  of  tone  into  line  engraving  was  an  art  and  not  a  mere 
mechanical  copy,  the  engraving  was  not  an  infringement  but  an  independ- 
ent work  of  art,  or  artistic  production  made  with  free  use  of  a  photo- 
graph. Verily,  law  courts  do  queer  things  in  other  countries  as  well  as 
here ! 

ViONETTiNo  Glasses— Rev.  Arthur  East,  of  Witney,  writes  to  The  British 
Journal :  '*  Many  amateur  photographers  may  be  glad  of  a  simple  way  of 
making  their  own  vignette  glasses,  and  at  practically  no  cost.  We  take  a 
piece  of  brown  paper  and  cut  it  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  vignettes 
required,  and  paste  it  on  to  an  old  and  cleaned  (or  a  piece  of  ground  glass 
by  preference)  negative  glass.  This  is  put  into  a  printing  frame,  the 
paper  being  outside,  i,  e.,  farthest  away  from  the  back  ;  then  upon  this  ia 
laid  a  sensitized  plate  reverned^  i.e.,  the  film  next  to  the  back 
of  the  printing  frame  ;  put  on  the  back  and  adjust  the  fix- 
ings, and  expose  to  daylight  or  artificial  light,  exactly  as  in  making  a 
lantern  transparency  by  contact,  only  that  during  exposure  the  print- 
ing frame  should  be  held  in  the  hand  and  twisted  in  all   directions 
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to  get  a  soft  shading;  then  develop  right  through  the  film  until  it  will  de- 
velop no  more,  and  you  will  have  a  perfect  vignetting  glass,  so  soft  in 
shading  that  you  may  print  with  it  in  full  sunshine.  Any  old  and  doubt- 
ful plates  may  be  used  for  this  purpose;  the  exposure  naturally  must  be 
suited  to  the  kind  of  plate  used,  and  in  use  the  film  side  of  the  vignette 
glass  should  be  farthest  from  the  negative  if  a  soft  outline  is  required. 

Calcium  Carbide. — As  a  strange  commentary  on  the  article  on  calcium 
carbide  to  be  found  on  another  page,  we  notice  in  our  London  exchanges 
that  the  acetylene  giving  material,  probably  either  of  American  manu- 
facture, or  produced  under  the  patent  of  the  American  patentee,  is  freely 
advertised  at  42s.  per  cwt . ,  exactly  9  cents  per  pound.  Patience  under 
such  circumstances  is  not  a  virtue. 

Food  fob  the  Cahbba. — For  prospecting  purposes  nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter than  a  trip  over  the  New  York  Central  Bailroad  through  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  Hudson  River  and  Mohawk  Valley.  Fourteen  fast  trains 
every  day  between  New  York  and  Bufifalo  and  Niagara  Falls.  Those 
who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  that  should  take  advantage  of  the  follow- 
ing notice,  sent  us  by  the  company:  "Eight  beautiful  etchings,  repre- 
senting scenery  along  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central,  printed  from 
steel  plates  on  plate  paper,  24  x  32  inches,  are  offered  for  sale  at  the 
office  of  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, New  York,  at  50  cents  each.  Art  lovers  will  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  at  nominal  cost  pictures  of  high  artistic  merit,  devoid  of 
any  objectionable  advertising  feature  and  suitable  to  hang  on  the  wall  of 
any  room. " 

Clouds  in  Landscapes. — In  a  paper  before  one  of  the  English  societies 
J.  P.  Gibson  gave  some  good  advice  as  to  how  to  remedy  what  he  called 
''  bald-headed  "  landscapes.  After  speaking  of  how  he  made  and  selected 
suitable  cloud  negatives,  and  how  he  blocked  out  skies  that  were  not 
sufficiently  opaque,  he  said  :  "He  placed  his  landscape  print  on  the  hinged 
back  of  a  printing  frame,  adjusted  the  cloud  negative,  fixed  the  arrange- 
ment by  two  spring  clips,  and  boldly  went  into  the  sunshine,  vignetting 
the  sky  into  the  landscape  by  means  of  an  ordinary  focusing  cloth.  It 
was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  moments  and  the  work  was  done.  It  was 
necessary  to  print  considerably  deeper  than  usual,  as  on  account  of  the 
thinness  of  the  negative  there  was  a  greater  reduction  in  toning  and 
fixing  than  would  be  the  case  if  a  stronger  negative  were  used.  Hav- 
ing now  got  the  sky  printed  in,  there  was  something  else  which  required 
attention.  If  one  possessed  a  fine  collection  of  blue  china  one  must  live 
up  to  it,  and  if  a  landscape  was  beautified  by  a  fine  sky  the  picture  must 
live  up  to  its  sky.    In  other  words,  the  landscape  must  be  harmonized, 
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and  its  faults  put  right.  Any  obtrusive  lights  must  be  sunned  down  and 
brought  into  general  unison  with  the  sky,  and  in  the  case  of  a  water  fore- 
ground the  cloud  negative  must  be  turned  over  and  printed  upside  down 
through  the  glass  into  the  water  portion  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Gibson  sub- 
sequently showed  a  large  collection  of  lantern  slides  in  illustration  of  his 
various  points." 

Awards  to  Ahkrigan  Photographbbs. — We  are  glad  to  see  that  we  are 
gradually  making  up  our  leeway  and  that  it  is  hardly  now,  and  will  soon 
be  not  at  all,  true  to  say  that  in  artistic  photography  we  are  behind  our 
neighbors.  At  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
India,  held  in  Calcutta,  the  special  gold  medal  for  the  best  picture  in  the 
exhibition  was  awarded  to  Miss  E,  V.  Clarkson.  The  gold  medal  for  the 
best  portrait  comes  to  our  predecessor,  Alfred  Stieglitz.  A  silver  and  a 
bronze  medal  for  lantern  slides  were  given  respectively  to  Charles  Simp- 
son and  W.  A.  Eraser,  and  the  work  of  C.  B.  Pancoast,  B.  B.  Bracklow, 
Clarence  B.  Moore  and  E.  L.  Ferguson  was  "highly  commended." 

Flash  Light  Explosion. — ^We  have  again  and  again  warned  our  readers 
against  having  anything  to  do  with  flash-light  powders,  no  matter  what 
their  makers  or  vendors  say  about  them  and  to  stick  to  pure  magnesium, 
referring  always,  of  course,  to  mixtures  of  magnesium  and  one  or  other, 
or  more  of  the  oxidizing  salts,  and  here  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  record 
another  proof  of  the  necessity  for  the  warning.  One  of  Chicago's  well- 
known  photographic  stock  dealers  has  for  some  time  been  advertising 
*'*  Condensed  Light,  a  powerful,  quick,  safe  and  cheap  flash-light  powder,  '* 
— the  italics  are  ours — but  its  safety  may  be  doubted,  if  what  we  learn 
from  the  Chicago  Record  he  anything  near  the  truth.  From  that  account 
it  appears  that  an  assistant  was  putting  up  packages  of  the  powder,  when 
through  friction  or  some  other  cause  a  violent  explosion  occurred,  seri- 
ously injuring  the  man,  wrecking  the  partition,  dividing  the  packing 
from  the  salesroom,  blowing  out  all  the  windows  in  the  store  and  smash- 
ing glass  in  an  apartment  100  feet  away.  The  blaze  which  followed  was 
soon  extinguished  and  the  workman  sent  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
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BOSTON   CAMERA  CLUB. 

^HE  Boston  Camera  Club»  representing  a  gentleman  of  high  standing 
^      in  matters  pertaining  to   Aerial  Navigation,  is  authorized  to  make 
the  following  offer  of  prizes  for  instantaneous  photographs  of  large  soaring 
birds: 

A  prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100)  is  offered  by  the  Boston  Camera 
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Club  for  the  best  instantaneous  photograph  of  a  large  bird  in  the  act  of 
soaring. 

An  additional  prize  of  Fifty  Dollars  ($50)  is  offered  for  the  greatest 
number  of  instantaneous  photographs,  offered  by  one  photographer,  of 
large  birds  in  the  act  of  soaring. 

By  **  soaring  "  is  meant  zhe  attitude  of  the  bird  in  the  air  when  no 
wing  motion  is  apparent. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  photographs  are  desired— namely,  the 
study  of  wing-angles  and  a  possible  movement,  nnappreciable  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer — necessitates  that  the  figure  of  the  bird  should  be  at 
least  half  an  inch  long  on  the  print*  If  the  figure  is  smuU,  but  clearly 
defined  in  detail,  enlargements  will  be  preferable  to  contact  prints,  and 
will  be  judged  of  equat  merit  with  direct  prints. 

Careful  notes  should  be  written  on  the  back  of  each  picture,  detailing 
the  appearance  to  the  eye,  the  quickness  of  the  shutter,  the  angle  of 
camera,  etc.  ;  also  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  contributor.  Two 
prints  of  each  picture  should  be  sent. 

All  contributors  must  prepay  the  transportation  charges  of  their 
exhibits  (which  may  be  simply  card  mounts),  and  in  no  case  will  they  be 
returned. 

Photographers  throughout  the  world  are  cordially  invited  to  compete. 

This  offer  remains  open  until  October  1,  1896;  but,  if  on  that  date  at 
least  iOO  different  photographs  have  not  been  received,  the  limit  of  time 
may  be  extended,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

The  club  freely  offers  its  galleries  for  the  exhibition  of  the  pictures 
submitted,  and  pledges  its  best  efforts  to  select  judges  fully  competent 
to  decide  upon  their  merits  and  to  make  the  awards. 

All  contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  50  Brom- 
field  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  and  marked  "Cabot  Competition." 

For  further  information  apply  to  Mr.  Samuel  Cabot,  care  of  Boston 
Camera  Club,  at  above  address. 

Time  extended  to  October  1,  1897. 


Columbia  Bicycle  Prize   Competition. 

Tl  EBE  is  a  chance  for  some  of  our  readers  to  get  wheels  in  an  easy 
^  ^  way.  The  makers  of  the  Columbia  and  other  bicycles  offer  the 
following  prizes  :  First,  one  1897  Columbia  tandem,  $150  ;  second,  one 
1897  Columbia  bicycle,  $100 ;  third,  one  1896  Columbia  bicycle,  $75 ; 
fourth,  one  1897  Hartford  bicycle,  $60  ;  fifth,  one  1897  Hartford  bicycle, 
$50.  In  awarding  the  prizes,  eye-catching  and  advertising  qualities, 
ingenuity  of  ideas,  and  appropriateness  of  subject  will  have  equal  weights 
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with  artistic  merit.  The  first  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  photograph  in 
which  shall  appear  one  or  more  of  our  '97  model  Columbias,  with  the  best 
and  most  attractive  surroundings  and  background.  The  second  prize 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  photograph  of  one  or  more  Columbia  bicycles 
in  motion,  with  rider  or  riders.  The  third  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  photograph  of  any  bicycle  in  motion,  with  rider  upon  it.  The  fourth 
prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  photograph  of  an  attractively  gowned 
girl  or  woman  on  any  bicycle.  The  fifth  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  photograph  of  an  amusing  or  comical  scene  in  which  one  or  more 
bicycles  figure. 

Photographs  must  be  mounted  and  not  less  than  3x3  inches  in  size. 
They  must  be  forwarded  plainly  addressed  on  the  wrapper,  on  which,  as 
well  as  on  the  back  of  photograph,  should  appear  name  and  address  o^ 
sender.  Advice  of  shipment  or  mailing,  with  name  and  address  of  send- 
er, must  also  be  mailed  in  a  sealed  envelope.  Express  charges  or  postage 
must  be  fully  prepaid.  Photographs  on  which  charges  are  due  will  be 
refused.  All  photographs  submitted  in  this  contest  are  to  become  out- 
right the  property  of  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  to  be  used  by 
them  as  they  may  desire,  whether  they  be  prize  winners  or  not. 

The  competition  will  close  October  1»  1897,  and  photographs  received 
after  that  date  will  not  be  entered. 

The  awarding  of  prizes  will  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  Octo- 
ber Ist,  and  in  judging  the  photographs  we  shall  associate  v«rith  our- 
selves a  number  of  leading  artists,  designers  and  advertising  experts  not 
competing,  and  not  likely  to  be  prejudiced  in  their  choice. 

Address,  Art  Department  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


A  Novel  Chronophotographic  Camera. 

SINCE  the  introduction  of  .ribbon  photography,  by  means  of  which 
successive  pictures  are  rapidly  mtide  of  moving  objects  upon  a  long 
ribbon  or  strip  of  sensitized  film,  various  devices  have  been  invented, 
some  complicated  and  others  very  simple,  for  the  production  of  the  pic- 
tures and  the  manipulation  of  the  picture  ribbon. 

In  the  large  engraving  i^  illustrated  quite  a  novel  camera,  the  inven- 
tion of  C.  Francis  Jenkins,  for  making  accurately  the  continuous  series 
of  pictures.  Instead  of  using  a  rotary  disc  shutter  with  radial  aper- 
tures and  a  fixed  lens,  this  camera  has  a  single  opening  in  the  front,  the 
size  of  the  aperture  being  regulated  at  its  rear  end  by  a  diaphragm  disc 
having  radial  slots  cut  therein  of  varying  widths.  The  operator  is 
thereby  enabled  to  govern  the  amount  of  light  admitted  to  the  lenses 
according  to  the  subject  to  be  photographed  and  the  length  of  exposure 
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deaired.     This  disc  is  rotftted  b^  hand  on  its  axis  like  ao  ordinarj^  atop 
in  a  wide  angle  lens. 


B&Qk  of  the  diaphragm  disc  is  observed  the  battery  of  lenses,  each  of 
the  same  focus,  arranged  in  a  circle,  adjoining  each  other  upon  a  rotating 
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disc,  thfl  ftxiB  of  which  extecds  rearward,  terminatitig  in  a  beTel  gear 
wheel,  which  meehea  into  a  side  bevel  gear  wheel,  fixed  upon  the  upper 
shaft,  auitabl;  geared  to  the  main  driving  abaft.  The  main  shaft  may  be 
operated  b;  a  crank  on  the  outside  of  the  box,  hj  hand  or  by  any  suitable 
motor  like  a  spring.     The  sensitized  celluloid  perforated  ribbon  film  will 


be  noticed  passing  downward  near  the  front  end  of  the  camera  in  front 
of  the  exposure  tension  plate,  the  square  aperture  in  which  is  exactly  in 
line  with  the  front  aperture  in  the  box.  From  this  point  the  film,  after 
exposure,  passes  downward  between  the  sprocket  wheel  and  pressure 
roller  to  the  winding  reel  in  the  rear  end  of  the  camera,  which  is  rotated 
by  belt  connection  to  a  pulley  on  the  i\pper  shaft,  and  takes  up  the  film 
ribbon  as  rapidly  as  it  is  exposed.      The  feed  roll  for  the  supply  of  fresh 
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film  is  Dot  sliown,  bat  may  be  located  in  the  rear  of  the  camera  orer  tbe 
winding  redl- 

Tbe  operation'  ma;  now  be  readily  understood  ;  to  obtain  BucceaBive 
pictures  of  a  particular  object,  the  camera  is  placed  on  a  stand  or  tripod, 
the  crank  on  the  outside  is  then  rotated,  which  causes  tbe  film  to  travel 
downward  continuoaslji  with  exactly  the  same  speed  that  the  lenset 
rotate,  so  that  at  every  fraction  of  a  second  that  it  takes  for  each  lens  to 
pass  behind  the  camera  aperture,  an  impression  of  light  is  made  on  the 
downwardly  moving  film,  and  as  they  (the  lenses  and  film)  both  move  in 
anison,  it  follows  that  a  sharp  picture  must  be  the  result,  while  the  bril- 


liancy  of  tbe  illumination  ia  at  its  maximum.  The  camera  can  be  carried 
about  SB  readily  as  any  other  camera,  and  in  practice  it  is  found  the 
motion  of  the  hand-operated  crank  is  sufficiently  uniform  to  permit  of  tbe 
proper  reproduction  of  motion  by  the  positive  pictures  when  projected  on 
the  screen. 

The  other  illustrations  show  the  method  of  printing  tbe  positive  rib- 
bon pictures  from  the  negative  by  means  of  artificial  light,  also  designed 
by  Mr.  Jenkins.  It  oonsista  of  reels  supported  on  suitable  upright 
standards  holding  respectively  the  sensitive  ribbon  film  and  the  negative 
film.  The  film  from  tbe  negative  supply  reel  ie  carried  along  over  the 
sensitive  film  reel  and  both  pass  in  contact,  in  continuous  motion,  under 
an  exposing  chamber  illuminated  by  white  light,  either  incandescent 
electric  light  or  a  Welsbach  gas  light,  thence  over  the  toothed  sprocket 
driving  wheel  to  tbe  winding  reels,  the  exposed  fiim being  wound  first-  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  reels  are  interchangeable,  hence  to  make  duplicate 
copies  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  negative  spool  from  the  wind- 
ing up  end  to  the  supply  spool  standard  of  the  apparatus  and  begin  over 
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again.  The  perforations  in  the  edges  of  the  film  are  of  specially  square 
shape  and  give  the  square  sprocket  teeth  of  the  propelling  pulley  a  bet- 
ter pull  on  the  film.  The  teeth  pass  through  the  perforations  of  both 
films,  causing  both  to  move  exactly  the  same  and  at  all  times  to  keep  in 
perfect  register.  The  speed  of  the  film  passing  under  the  exposing 
chamber  must  be  uniform,  and  this  is  obtained  by  propelling  the  sprocket 
wheel  by  an  electric  motor  or  by  a  spring  motor.  The  electric  motor  is 
seen  behind  the  light  chamber  in  the  larger  of  the  two  engravings.  The 
axle  of  the  motor  has  worm  gear  operating  a  cog  wheel  on  the  main 
shaft  The  V-shaped  elastic  band  holds  the  frame  (in  which  is  a  ground 
glass)  in  contact  with  the  films,  producing  a  sort  of  tension  on  the  film. 
To  the  left  of  the  light  chamber  is  a  supplementary  tension,  adjusted  by 
screw  nuts,  as  shown. 

Beferring  to  the  diagram  illustration  will  be  seen  two  slotted  dia- 
phragm cards.  These  are  placed  over  the  ground  glass  just  mentioned, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  light  chamber,  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  regulat- 
ing the  amount  of  light  that  acts  on  the  negative.  If  the  negative  film 
as  a  whole,  should  be  thin,  then  the  card  with  the  narrow  slot  is  used 
which  allows  a  shorter  exposure  to  be  made,  as  the  negative  and  film  are 
passed  under  it.  If  the  negative  is  full  of  density,  then  the  narrow  card 
is  removed  and  the  wider  slotted  card  substituted,  which  allows  a  larger 
volume  of  light  to  act  upon  the  negative  film.  The  exposed  film  is 
wound  around  large  open  reels  from  its  spool,  and  developed  by  passing 
through  troughs  of  developer  solutions. 

The  necessity  of  providing  apparatus  to  qaickly  reproduce  positive 

impressions  from  the  negative  ribbon  films  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 

this  simple  device  was  invented,  and  its  novelty  consists  in  the  fact  that 

the  film  moves  continuously  under  a  uniform  source  of  light  without  any 

intermittent  motion  or  the  use  of  shutters.    The  operation  of  exposing 

the  film  is  carried  on  in  a  room  illuminated  by  the  usual  ruby  red  light. 

— Scientific  American. 

«^^^ 

M  ending    Kinetographs. 

A  NOTE  on  the  joining  of  films  may  be  useful,  as  it  is  generally 
convenient  to  have  the  films  in  one  continuous  length  for  devel- 
opment, and  also  to  mend  tears.  The  solvent  generally  used  is  acetone. 
Amyl  acetate  is  also  used,  but  cannot  be  compared  to  acetone  for  effect- 
iveness. To  join  two  pieces  of  film  the  edges  must  be  well  scraped  free 
from  gelatine  and  grease  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  edges  are 
then  placed  over  one  another  in  the  proper  position  and  acetone  placed 
between  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  the  two  edges  firmly  pressed 
together  between  glass  until  set.   Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much 
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acetone  or  the  joint  will  be  weakened  by  the  solvent  action  of  the  acetone. 
Splits  at  the  edges  of  films  are  mended  by  cementing  a  thin  strip  of 
scraped  celluloid  oyer  the  tear  and  firmly  pressing.  If  any  of  the  holes 
become  torn  out  others  can  be  placed  in  the  proper  position  and  cemented* 
the  new  holes  being  cut  from  another  similar  film,  and  care  being  taken 
that  they  are  kept  in  proper  register. 

The  development  of  kinetograph  films  is  very  difficult  and  uncertain 
without  special  appliances  to  deal  with  the  40  and  60  feet  lengths  in 
general  use,  and  which  require  very  6areful  manipulation  to  obtain  uni- 
form density  and  freedom  from  veiling.  The  first  method  was  to  have 
two  large  and  deep  dishes  containing  the  developer,  and  the  film  being 
first  soaked  in  water  was  passed  from  one  to  the  other  alternately.  This 
was  very  crude  and  the  films  were  easily  damaged.  The  next  method 
was  to  wind  the  film  on  a  square  frame  of  paraffined  wood  or  plated 
metalt  the  development  taking  place  in  a  deep  dish  and  the  film  left  on 
the  frame  during  the  whole  of  the  operations.  This  is  still  in  use  and 
gives  very  good  results.  The  ideal  method  is  to  wind  the  film  upon  a 
drum  which  is  capable  of  rotation  in  the  developer.  The  system  devised 
and  used  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Blair,  and  which  I  give  with  his  permission,  is 
one  of  the  best  A  glass  drum  is  suspended  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can 
be  raised  or  lowered  vertically  and  is  capable  of  rotation  upon  a  horizon- 
tal axis.  The  film  is  wound  spirally  upon  this,  the  ends  being  fastened 
by  clips  and  the  whole  lowered  into  a  trough  of  enameled  iron,  shaped 
to  the  glass  drum.  The  developer  is  first  placed  in  the  trough  to  the 
depth  of  one  inch  and  surrounding  about  one-third  of  the  drum  when  in 
place.  The  drum  is  rotated  and  a  camel's  hair  brush  passed  over  the 
film  to  remove  air  bubbles.  To  facilitate  examination,  an  incandescent 
electric  lamp  covered  with  ruby  fabric  can  be  placed  inside  the  drum, 
the  wires  being  brought  out  through  the  axle,  which  is  hollow.  When 
development  is  complete  the  film  is  washed  by  a  spray  from  above  and 
then  passed  on  to  another  drum  similarly  arranged  and  fixed.  The  hypo 
should  be  about  4  ounces  to  the  pint.  Still  another  drum  is  used  for 
washing;  and  these  two  latter  may  be  made,  together  with  their  troughs, 
of  wood  well  covered  with  paraffin  wax.  Each  drum  is  made  slightly 
larger  than  the  first,  the  film  is  wound  from  one  to  the  other  by  rotating 
the  larger  drum,  the  film  being  used  as  a  driving  belt,  and  the  difference 
in  diameter  keeping  the  adjacent  coils  from  overlapping.  The  washing 
is  performed  by  a  spray  from  above,  the  drum  being  rotated  meanwhile, 
and  twenty  minutes*  washing  being  sufficient  The  films  should  be  glyc- 
erined  to  prevent  the  gelatine  drying  too  hard  and  horny.  A  4  per  cent 
solution  is  recommended,  and  it  should  not  be  left  too  long  in  contact, 
else  the  film  will  take  up  too  much  and  dry  ''tacky."    The  European 
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Blair  Oamera  Oompanj  recommend  the  following  formula  for  their  nega- 
tive film,  and  it  is  found  to  answer  well  with  the  Eastman  film: 

Metol 50  crrains  ^.tsgram* 

Hydroqalnone 50  gTAfni  3.2s  grams 

Sodium  Sulpbite i^  ozs.  43.5  gframa 

Sodlnm  Carbonate 1    oc  98.5  grams 

Potas.  Bromide aoirrains  1.25  grams 

Water 30  oxs.  850  c.  c. 

The  metol  should  be  dissolved  before  the  sulphite  is  added.  This  gives 
excellent  results,  and  is  very  quick.  If  too  energetic  it  may  be  diluted. 
Another  formula  which  is  recommended  for  the  positive  chloride  film  of 
the  Blair  Co.,  is  as  follows  : 

A.— Hydroqninone 15  grains  i  gram. 

Sodium  Sulphite 75  grains  5  grams. 

Water %  ozs.  14SC  c. 

B.— Potassium  Carbonate 90  grains  6  grams. 

Water 5  ozs.  x^acc. 

C— Potassium  Bromide z  oz.  aS.sgrams. 

Water 10  ozs.  985  c  c. 

Equal  quantities  each  of  A  and  B  and  a  few  minims  of  C. 

The  former  formula  is  not  suitable  for  the  positive  film,  which  should 
be  fully  exposed,  and  the  development  not  too  protracted,  else  the  high 
lights  are  in  danger  of  being  veiled.  This  film  is  coated  on  transparent 
celluloid,  gives  brown  tints  with  the  above  developer,  and  is  slow,  about 
the  same  as  a  slow  lantern  plate.  Pyro  cannot  be  used  for  developing 
these  films,  as  it  is  oxidized  far  too  rapidly,  and  is  very  liable  to  stain. 
As  the  above-mentioned  developers  may  be  used  again  and  again  if 
kept  well  stoppered  when  not  in  use,  a  great  saving  is  obtained 
by  using  them,  especially  as  large  quantities  are  required. — Edmuiii)  A. 
BoBiNs,  in  The  Photogram, 
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Our  Pictures. 

The  beautiful  frontispiece,  ''This  Night  I  Lay  Me  Dowu  to  Sleep,"  *' Wayside 
Gossip/'  *'  The  Lady  of  the  Lake "  and  "  Winona  Palls "  have  been  particularly 
noticed  in  "  Our  Portfolio"  in  previous  numbers.  ''The  Brook,"  by  Mr.  Warner,  is 
a  beautiful  picture  from  every  point  of  view,  and  hardly  less  so  is  **  A  September 
Afternoon,"  although  very  much  has  been  lost  in  the  engraving,  especially  in  the 
rendering  of  the  water.  '*  The  Miller"  would  have  been  better  with  half  an  inch 
less  foreground.  '*The  Fountain,"  by  H.  P.  R:  Holt,  has  the  serious  fault  of  spot, 
tiness,  a  scattering  of  points  of  high  light  to  an  extent  that  renders  it  difScult  for  the 
eye  to  rest  on  anything  but  themselves.  "  Low  Tide  "  has  just  one  fault,  but  it  is  a 
serious  one.  If  water  cannot  be  represented  by  anything  but  white  or  almost  white 
paper,  it  should  be  left  alone. 
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Our  Portfolio. 

[Prtnts  sent  for  criticism  should  be  cuidressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol  (Tioga 
Centre,  N.  Y.),  and  will  be  returned  only  on  request^  accompanied  by  stamps  for 
return  postage;  and  unless  otherwise  advised  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  reproduce  any  of  them  tn  The  American  Amateur  Photographer.] 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Ramsay. — "  Taking  Her  Lesson"  is  an  interior  with  faults  so  obvious 
that  it  should  not  have  been  sent  for  criticism  until  they  were  corrected.  The  mass 
of  Ihalation  on  the  lower  half  of  the  portiere  on  the  right  is  so  pronounced  as  to  at- 
tract and  keep  the  eye  from  everything  else.  The  camera  has  been  so  much  off  the 
level  as  to  give  the  wall  on  the  left  the  appearance  of  the  *'  leaning  tower/'  and  both 
girl  and  teacher,  instead  of  attending  to  the  lesson,  are  staring  at  the  camera.  In- 
terior work  needs  much,  very  much,  more  study  than  has  been  given  to  this. 

C.  M.  Whitney. — "Deserted"  is  in  every  respect  a  fine  picture,  perfect  in  com- 
position, objective  point,  lighting,  and  full  of  suggestion.  Almost  as  good  is  **  A 
Quiet  Nook."  The  action  of  the  lady  in  the  boat,  generally  a  weak  point  in  such 
compositions,  is  beautifully  suggested.  The  slight  fault  is  the  rather  too  straight 
horizontal  line  formed  by  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in 
reproducing  both. 

O.  E.  DuENWEG. — '*  Hitting  the  Drill,"  a  flash-light  picture  of  two  miners  at  work, 
is  of  perfect  technique,  beautifully  lighted,  and  in  every  way  satisfactory.  *•  Nevada 
Falls,"  while  it  can  hardly  claim  to  be  a  picture,  is  a  fine  photograph  of  one  of  Na- 
ture's beautiful  scenes,  but  it  should  have  been  an  upright,  and  so  have  got  rid  of 
some  useless  material  on  both  sides.  **  Logging  in  the  Sierras"  is  also  a  beautiful 
example  of  perfect  technique,  and  something  more.  It  is  a  picture  wdl  composed 
and  suggestive  of  more  than  is  seen.  **  Embryo  Vacqueros,"  three  children,  each 
mounted  on  a  calf,  is  also  beautiful  and  amusing.  The  young  group  with  the  back- 
ground of  noble  hills  and  middle  distance  of  foliage  shows  the  hand  of  an  artist,  as 
indeed  they  all  do,  the  **  Nevada  Falls  "  excepted,  as  our  readers  may  see  when  we 
reproduce  them. 

Geo.  D.  Firmin,  in  "A  Cyclers*  Rendezvous  "  has  a  well  selected  cqm  position,  in 
which  the  scattering  of  the  figures,  generally  so  objectionable,  is  rather  a  beauty 
than  a  defect.  It  is  certainly  a  beautiful  place  in  which  to  rest,  and  the  very  most 
of  it  has  been  m^de,  so  much  so  indeed  that  we  cannot  suggest  an  improvement 
Almost  as  good  is  '*  A  Wayside  Inn."  Here  everything  is  just  as  it  should  be,  ex- 
cept that  the  white  walls  are  too  painfully  white.  A  little  local  reduction,  just  a  very 
little,  would  make  this  a  very  fine  picture. 

Dr.  B.  R.  Marsden's  ' '  Daisy,"  the  beautiful  head  of  a  beautiful  horse,  taken 
just  in  the  very  best  position,  could  not  have  been  better.  "Blacksmiths,"  that  in 
which  the  forehammer  is  being  used,  might  have  been  better.  Neither  of  the  figures 
convey  the  idea  of  action,  and  the  forehammer  is  not  often  used  with  a  horseshoe  on 
the  horn.  The  other,  in  which  one  of  the  figures  is  at  the  bellows,  is  better,  but  still 
there  is  a  want.  The  idea  of  motion  is  not  well  suggested.  The  blower  seems  rest- 
ing on  the  handle.  If  our  correspondent  will  try  it  again  and  see  that  the  smith  has 
just  struck  the  blow,  with  the  hammer  resting  on  the  anvil,  the  effect  will  be  more 
satisfactory. 
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Dacrk  Dunn. — **  The  Cowboy"  is  altogether  too  mechanical,  and  too  evidently  stand- 
ing, or  rather  sitting,  on  his  horse,  pistol  in  hand,  to  be  photographed.  **  On  the  Rio 
Grande  "  is  taken  from  a  point  that  g^ives  only  a  very  uninteresting  photograph,  con- 
veying no  idea  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  with  an  absence  of 
detail  without  anything  to  make  up  for  it.  *'  In  the  Foothills  *'  is  better,  but  sadly 
monotonous  and  without  the  light  and  shade  absolutely  essential  to  make  a  picture. 
' '  Hastings  Cliffs  "  has  far  too  much  uninteresting  and  out-of -focus  foreground.  The 
houses  and  the  cliff  are  so  merged  in  color  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable,  and  there 
is  altogether  too  much  jumbled  together  without  any  attempt  at  composition  or  selec- 
tion. There  is  material  here  for  a  doeen  good  pictures,  but  even  one  cannot  be  made 
by  putting  them  together  in  this  way. 

C.  G.  MooR£.— *<  The  Oldest  Resident"  is  rather  flat  There  is  not  a  single  high 
light,  and  there  is  not  enough  to  make  a  picture  in  the  gable  of  an  old  shanty  with  a 
rough  stone  chimney  behind  it,  because  the  figure  sitting  at  one  comer  is  too  small 
to  influence  the  composition.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  shown  only  about 
half  of  the  old  building,  with  the  figure,  then  on  a  larger  scale,  in  the  act  of  patch- 
ing up  the  chimney.  We  can  see  a  fine  picture  in  that  **  The  New  Toy,"  a  child 
with  a  small  wheelbarrow,  is  too  deeply  printed  and  otherwise  spoiled  by  the  hori- 
zontal lines  of  the  fence  that  bulk  so  laxgely  in  the  background.  With  a  suitable 
background  and  lighter  printing  it  would  be  very  good. 

John  Kirk's  *•  Pittsburg  Post  Office"  and  "Carnegie  Picture  Gallery"  are  both 
very  good  photographs,  but  too  deeply  printed.  He  has  forgotten,  however,  to  use 
the  swing  back  when  he  tilted  the  camera  on  the  post  office,  and  consequently  pro- 
duced converging  lines  that  should  have  been  vertical. 

Em.  Hilbert's  "Incoming  Tide"  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  breaking 
waves  on  the  rocks  are  effective,  but  the  composition  is  lopsided,  and  should  have 
had  something  on  the  left;  such  as  a  boat  Then  it  is  almost  a  sine  qua  non  that 
such  pictures  have  clouds,  and  when  they  are  not  included  in  the  exposure,  should 
be  printed  in  from  another  negative. 

J.  M.  Brook's  "Railroad  Cutting"  is  of  excellent  technique,  a  good  example  of 
one  of  the  important  uses  of  photography,  but  of  course  with  no  claim  to  the  pictur- 
esque. The  printing  in  of  the  clouds  has  not  been  quite  successful.  The  dark  of  the 
Sky  should  have  come  quite  close  up  to  the  white  of  the  strata  on  the  right. 

W.  P.  Frink. — "Newcastle  Lighthouse"  only  wants  a  cloudy  sky  to  be  a  very 
fine  picture,  but  such  a  subject  with  a  sky  of  white  paper  is  not  at  this  advanced 
period  to  be  tolerated.  Composition,  arrangement  and  lighting  are  admirable. 
"Navy  Yard"  is  satisfactory  in  its  lines,  but  the  foreground  and  indeed  every- 
where else  is  without  detail,  and  both  sky  and  water,  the  latter*  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  composition,  are  simply  white  paper.  Altogether  the  negative  is  not 
worth  printing.  The  third  print  is  without  a  title,  and  it  would  be  difficult  indeed 
to  find  one.  It  is  a  conglomeration  of  a  prominent  white  fence,  water,  trees,  etc, 
without  apparent  object  or  design,  conveying  no  particular  idea,  suggesting  nothing; 
just  such  an  object  as  we  have  often  seen  a  weary  photographer,  after  having  spent 
most  of  the  day  in  the  fruitless  search  for  the  picturesque,  expose  a  plate  on  rather 
than  take  home  one  unexposed. 

F.  M.  Van  Dervoort  sends  a  head  and  a  small  portion  of  the  shoulders  of  a  very 
attractive  young  lady.     It  is  placed  horizontally  on  a  t%  x  ^%  print,  and  the  very 
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small  part  of  bust  and  shoulders  shown  stretch  along  almost  the  whole  length.  The 
photography  is  good,  but  spoiled  by  retouching,  the  pretty  face  being  as  free  from 
texture  as  an  egg-shell.  On  a  larger  plate,  and  in  the  right  position,  this  would  have 
been,  barring  the  retouching,  a  fine  portrait.  "Fse  Gran'ma,"  is  a  very  good 
flashlight  picture  of  a  child  sitting  in  a  chair,  newspaper  in  hand,  and  with  spectacles 
on  nose.  The  lens  is  evidently  of  much  too  short  focus  for  this  kind  of  work,  as  is 
shown  by  the  exaggerated  size  of  the  hands.  Our  correspondent  should  take  to  more 
serious  work  ;  he  is  quite  fit  for  it.  We  are  sure  that  he  can  produce  results  that 
will  require  neither  the  comic  or  the  grotesque  to  make  them  attractive. 

L.  H.  W.,  Boston, — **A  Happy  Thought"  is  a  very  successful  attempt  at  child 
portraiture,  in  which  pose  and  lighting  are  thoroughly  satisfactory ;  so  much  so  indeed 
that  we  cannot  suggest  an  improvement.  The  white  dress,  however,  has  not  been 
sufficiently  cared  for  in  the  development  A  solution  considerably  weaker  in  the 
oxidizer  would  have  enabled  the  artist  to  get  much  more  of  the  delicate  detail  in  the 
light  and  shade  of  the  dress.  Of  **  Child  in  Swiss  Costume  "  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  dress ;  it  could  have  been  developed  so  as  to  produce  a  much  better  print  In 
this  also  the  light  has  not  been  allowed  to  reach  the  feet,  which  in  this  case  is  a 
serious  fault— but  the  light  is  otherwise  good  and  the  pose  of  the  pretty  figure 
admirable.  Of  the  group  we  cannot  say  a  favorable  word.  The  two  upper  heads 
are  much  too  nearly  horizontal,  and  ttie  two  on  the  left  too  nearly  vertical.  The 
lighting  is  much  too  flat;  that  is,  too  much  from  the  front,  and  all  three  are  looking 
toward  the  camera ;  even  the  owner  of  the  doll  has  for  the  nonce  forgotten  it  The 
whole  are  too  closely  bunched  together,  and  too  evidently  sitting  for  their  portraits 
to  be  anything  like  artistic.  Grouping  is  diffictdt,  but  all  the  more  credit  to  those 
who  are  successful 

F.  H.  Nichols  sends  a  photograph  from  a  very  fine  subject,  and  a  well-selected 
point,  a  beautifully  winding  river,  with  finely  wooded  banks,  and  an  airy  suspen- 
sion bridge  in  the  middle  distance.  But  while  the  composition  is  fine  the  lighting  is 
unsatisfactory,  there  being  nothing  but  dark  and  half-dark  in  anything  but  the  dis- 
tant hills,  and  consequently  an  almost  entire  lack  of  contrast  Much  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  photograph  is  water  and  sky,  and  no  photograph  in  which,  as  in  this, 
the  latter  is  simply  white  paper  and  the  former  nearly  so,  can  have  any  daim  to  be  a 
picture.  We  may  say,  however,  that  this  subject,  and  from  this  point  only,  with  the 
lens  raised  so  as  to  cut  off  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  foreground,  photographed 
under  a  suitable  light,  would  give  a  very  fine  picture. 

H.  E.  Sibso^n's  *'  Wisahickon  at  Flourtown"  is  a  rather  poor  print  from  apparently 
a  good  negative  ;  but  there  is  room  for  considerable  improvement  in  the  composition. 
The  house  on  the  left  is  of  no  use  and  serves  only  to  draw  the  attention  from  the 
pictuie.  The  figures  are  lost  where  they  are,  or  their  presence  there  is  not  in  anyway 
accounted  for.  The  picture  should  have  begun  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  bridge, 
and  the  figures  should  have  been  made  to  fill  up  the  vacant  foreground  on  the  Idft 
So  arranged  it  would  have  been  a  very  good  picture. 

Emil  Hoeft  sends,  but  for  two  faults,  the  best  view  of  **  Minnehaha  Fall "  that 
has  as  yet  come  to  us.  The  point  of  view  is  well  chosen,  the  lighting  just  right,  but 
the  horizontal  mass  of  white  to  the  right  of  the  fall  should  have  been  sunned  down  to 
about  a  "half  dark,"  as  it  attracts  the  eye  from  the  real  object,  the  beautifully  rendered 
fall.    Then  three-quarters  of  an  inch  should  have  been  trimmed  from  the  vacant 
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ttninteresting  foreground.    This  done,  the  bank  would  then  beautifully  lead  the  eye 
into  the  center  of  the  picture. 

W.  F.  SiDBLiNGER. — *'  Shadows  "  is  the  broad  gable  of  an  old  Dutch  house,  the 
larger  portion  of  which  is  darkened  by  shadows  from  surrounding  trees;  the  front  of 
a  similar  building,  and  a  picket  fence;  a  very  fine  photograph,  taken  from  the  very 
best  point  of  view,  but  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  picture.  Such  photographs,  how- 
ever, are  of  interest  as  showing  a  style  of  domestic  architecture  that  is  passing  away. 

Rev.  H.  £.  Z.  has  had  a  hand  camera  for  a  few  months,  and  is  ambitious  to  be- 
come a  good  photographer.  He  has  begun  where  he  should  have  left  off.  The  lim- 
itations and  disadvantages  of  the  hand  camera  render  it  next  to  impossible  for  any 
one  but  an  experienced  photographer  to  use  it  as  anything  but  a  toy,  or  a  means  of 
wasting  good  material.  '*Yard  Scene  in  Winter"  is  a  good  photograph,  but  too 
spotty,  u  ^.,  too  many  scattered  lights,  to  be  a  picture.  Then,  no  matter  how  other- 
wise good,  it  would  have  been  spoiled  by  the  stiff  lay-fig^re-like  appearance  of  the 
three  figures  just  in  the  middle.  Even  the  dog  shows  consciousness  of  standing  for 
his  picture.  **  Looking  for  a  Companion"  and  '*The  Young  Director,"  the  one  a 
child  under  an  umbrella,  the  other  the  same  child  holding  a  book,  are  good  photo- 
graphs, but  with  very  little  interest.  **  Sjrmptoms  of  Spring  "  is  a  very  small  dog  in 
front  of  the  rails  of  a  veranda  running  ahnost  horizontally  acros^  the  print,  is  also 
a  good  photograph,  but  as  bad  as  possible  in  composition  and  utterly  without  inter- 
est as  a  subject  The  same  may  be  said  of  **  Watching  the  0>ws  "  and  *'  The  Old 
Dam."  Nothing  could  make  up  for  the  straight  horizontal  line  of  the  dam,  and  the 
masses  of  high  light  in  the  foreground  are  very  objectionable.  Such  subjects  are 
good  enough  to  practice  for  technique,  but  that  once  acquired,  pictures  should  be  the 
object,  and  a  picture  cannot  be  made  without  careful  study  and  arrangement,  and  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  essential  in  pictorial  work.  Our  correspondent  should  get  a 
stand  camera  and  study  composition  on  the  focusing  screen. 
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The  Bullaed  Magazine  Camera. — There  is  nothing  connected  with  photography 
that  during  the  past  decade  has  received  so  much  attention  or  had  so  much  mechani- 
cal ingenuity  and  inventive  ability  expended  on  it  as  the  magazine  camera.  The 
desideratum  has  been  the  production  of  an  instrument  that  shotild  in  its  action  be  as 
nearly  automatic  as  possible,  so  simple  as  to  reduce  the  chance  of  failure  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  in  size,  as  little  over  the  bulk  of  the  plates  carried  and  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens  as  possible.  All  of  the  attempts  that  we  have  seen,  or  descriptions  of  which 
we  have  read,  possessed  some  of  those  essentials,  but  not  one  that  could  boast  of  all 
until  the  Bullard  Camera  Co.,  of  Wheeling,  West  Va.,  sent  for  our  examination  the 
the  one  that  is  now  on  our  table.  The  Bullard  Magazine  Camera,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  accompanying  cut,  is  a  beautifully  finished  leather  covered  cube,  9^  x  t%  x  t% 
inches,  carrying  within  itself  everything  necessary  for  the  exposure  of  eighteen  4x5 
plates,  and  having  as  its  only  projection  a  register  indicating  those  exposures  from 
I  to  18. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  magazine  open,  and  the  plates  in  position  each  in  a  well  made, 
light  but  strong  sheathe.  They  are  simply  pushed  in,  plates  down,  in  btmdles  of 
three  or  four,  the  door  turned  up  when  it  shuts  light  tight  with  a  snap,  and  the  cam- 
era is  ready  for  work. 
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Fig.  3  shows  the  method  of  operating.     As  will  be  seen,  the  magazine  is   some- 
what like  one  of  the  drawera  or  shuttles  in  a  drug  store,  only  covered  instead  (rf 
open  at  the  top.    The  covered  button  on  the  right  of  the  hand  strap  is  pressed  to 
open  the  magazine,   and  so  only  used  when  it  is   to  be  filled  or  emptied;  the  knob 
on  the  left  operates  the  spring  snib 
that  keeps   the  drawer  shut     When 
the   magazine  is   filled,   BS  seen   in 
Pig.  1,  and  shut  as  in  Fig.  i,  all 
that  is   necessary  to  take  a  plate 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pile  and  place 
it  in  position  in  the  focal  plane  of 
the  lens  is  to  take  hold  ot  the  strap, 
press  the  knob  with  the  thamb,  and 
pull  out  and  push  in    the   drawer. 
When  that  plate  is  expoeed,  a  single 
puU  out  and  push  in  simultaneously 
causes  plate  No.  i  to  crawl  up  and 
over  till  it  Ues  face  up  on  the  pile, 

and  plate  No.   a  to  crawl  up  from  pio,  i. 

the  bottom  till  pressed  against  the 

frame  in  the  focal  plane,  ready  for  exposure.  The  motion  is  as  smooth  and  easy 
as  is  the  drawer  of  a  piece  of  perfect  cabinet  work,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  jost  by  way  of  experiment  made  the  whole  eighteen  changes  in  fifteen 
seconds,  and  coutd  have  made  them  in  less  time. 

About  the  mechanism  by  which  this  wonderfully  satisfactory  changing  of  plates 
is  accomplished,  we  can  say  little, 
as  practically  there  is  none.  There 
is  not  a  loose  part,  not  even  a  mov- 
ing part,  excepting  two  long  strips 
of  steel,  the  ends  al  which  are  seen 
at  each  end  of  the  lowest  sheath  in 
Fig.  a,  and  they  move  only  a  very 
small  way  up  and  down.  The  rest 
consists  of  several  strips  of  wood 
fastened  to  the  inner  sides  of  the 
.drawer,  forming  several  curved 
^grooves  or  ways  into  which  run 
small  projections  or  trunnions  at 
each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
sheathes  or  carriers,  and  they  run  as 
easily  as  a  billiard  ball  rolls  along 
the  table. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  optical  end  d 
the  camera  with  its  high-grade  rec- 
>^ic-  3.  tilinear  lens   and  iris   diaphragm. 

Gundlach  shutter,  reversible  finder, 
which,  for  a  wonder,  shows  exactly  what  will  be  on  the  plate,  and  a  scale  of  dis- 
tances, giving,  as  we  have  ascertained  from  careful  experiment,  the  correct  focns 
from  three  feet  to  practically  parallel  rays. 
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Subjected  to  the  test  of  practical  work,  bMx  by  shutter  ia  the  haod,  and  for  time 
exposures  on  the  stand,  the  Bullard  Magazine  Camera  leaves  absolutely  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  as  it  is  an  axiom  in  mechanics  that  the  simpler  the  mechanism  that  will 
accomplish  any  particu- 
lar work,  the  less  is  its 
liability  to  get  out  of 
order;  it,  having  prac- 
tically  no  mechanism, 
may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected to  do  its  work 
unfailingly  and  indefin- 
itely. 

MeClur/s  Maga- 
tint  FOR  Mav  contains 
an  appreciative  article, 
itnder  the  caption  of  "A  - 
Great  Photographer," 
on  G.  C  Cox   and  his 

work,  which  should  be  fig.  3. 

read    and  its   illustra- 

tiotis  carefully  studied  by  every  photographer  who  wants  to  know  the  secret  of 
how  to  produce  the  very  highest  class  ot  portraiture.  Probably  nothing  better, 
nothing  in  which  the  ego,  the  very  soul  of  the  man,  is  more  dearly  pcotrayed 
than  in  the  portrait  of  Walt  Whitman  has  as  yet  been  done  by  the  camera. 

The  Hontauk  and  Cycle  Cauekas. — In  those  instruments  for  1897  Mr.  Gen- 
nert  has  reached  the  ne  fiiut  ultra  in  beauty,  compactness  and  efficiency,  and 
what  is  of  almost  eqnal  importance  to  the  general  amateur,  at  a  reduced  price. 

No  description  could 
convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  beauty 
of  those  instruments 
and  therefore  those 
about  to  invest 
should  call  and  see 

The  Internation- 
al Studio.  —  The 
third  number  of  this 
beautiful,  and  as  val- 
uable as  beautiful, 
magazine  is  before 
Ks,  and  is  quite  as 
jric.  4,  good  as  either  of  its 

predecessors.  Our 
object  has  all  along  beeo  to  lead  our  readers  to  be  something  more  than  photog- 
raphers, to  employ  photography  as  a  means  of  producing  pictures,  and  we  feel  that 
if  we  could  get  them  to  read  and  study  this  magazine  our  battle  would  be  more  than 
baU  won.    Not  that  we  agree  with  all  its  teaching,  nor  would  we  wish  them  to  do 
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so ;  but  even  about  that  of  which  we  disapprove  there  is  an  educational  flavor  or  in- 
fluence that  is  of  great  value. 

The  Sun-Flash  Lamp  and  Sun-Flash  Powder.— Through  the  courtesy  of 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  this  very  simple  but 
thoroughly  efficient  lamp,  with  the  equally  efficacious  powder,  and  are  highly 
pleased  with  both.  The  lamp  is  of  the  simplest  possible  construction;  a  small  metal 
cylinder,  the  size  of  a  half-ounce  phial,  stuffed  with  cotton  wool  moistened  with 
alcohol,  stands  over  an  oval  tray  with  a  well-like  depression  half  the  size  of  a  thimble. 
One  end  of  a  metal  tube  is  fixed  so  that  it  dips  into  this  well  and  is  surrounded  by 
the  powder.  To  the  other  end  is  attached  about  three  feet  of  rubber  tube  with  a 
wooden  mouthpiece  at  its  end,  and  that  is  all.  A  puff  of  wind  blown  through  the 
tube  sends  the  powder  in  the  form  of  a  doud  up  to  the  flame,  and  although  the 
mouth  ot  the  cylinder  or  wick  is  only  three^ighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  combus- 
tion is  complete,  not  a  trace  of  the  powder  remaining  unconsumed. 

Hitherto  all  our  flashlight  work  has  been  done  by  pure  magnesium ;  and,  as  our 
readers  know,  we  have  again  and  again  written  strongly  against  flashlight  com- 
pounds, under  whatever  name  they  may  have  been  offered ;  and  we  confess  to  hav- 
ing gone  about  our  first  experiments  with  the  '*  sun-flash  *'  with  a  caution  begotten 
of  a  pretty  long  experience  with  both  ancient  and  modem  explosives.  Bat,  as 
usual,  familiarity  bred  contempt,  and  we  rapidly  passed  from  the  opening  of  the 
turned  wooden  box  in  which  it  is  contained  with  the  greatest  care  to  the  rubbing  it 
in  an  iron  mortar  with  an  iron  pestle  and  the  hammering  it  on  an  anvil  without 
result  other  than  reducing  it  to  a  finer  degree  of  powder. 

Laid  on  a  sheet  of  ignited  paper,  it  bursts  into  flame  the  moment  the  flame  reaches 
it,  but  should  the  flame  be  extinguished  and  the  paper  only  smoulder,  ignition  does 
not  occur.  In  the  same  way,  it  resists  a  heated  wire  until  it  has  reached  the  red,  or 
within  an  ace  of  it,  and  therefore  we  are  warranted  in  believing  that  with  ordinary 
care  the  alumintun  '*  sun-flash"  may  be  employed  with  perfect  confidence.  That 
being  so,  it  possesses  the  advantage  over  pure  magnesium  of  its  flash  being  practically 
instantaneous.  Flashed  before  a  pendulum  moving  in  an  arc  divided  into  hundredths 
the  shadow  of  the  bob  was  simply  a  disc,  while  with  pure  magnesium  fired  on  gun 
cotton  it  spread  over  sixteen  marks. 

As  to  its  actinism  compared  with  magnesium,  we  cannot  say,  as  we  failed  to 
catch  its  spectrum  during  the  flash,  but  40  grains  with  the  camera  12  feet  from  the 
sitter  and  the  lamp  9  feet  and  an  aperture  of  ^/8  gave  a  fully  exposed  negative  on 
a  Carbutt's  <'  special "  plate. 

As  ths  result  of  our  experiments  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  sun- 
flash  lamp  and  powder  may  be  employed  with  confidence  and  success  in  all  ordinary 
flashlight  work. 

••Ray  Filter  Photography,'*  beautifully  illustrated  with  half-tone  etchings  of 
cloud  and  landscape  ••rayfiltergraphs,"  and  distributed  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Opt  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  gratis,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  instructive  book- 
lets of  the  year.     Every  one  interested  in  photography  should  write  for  a  copy. 

The  Camera  Club  of  this  city  is  making  arrangements  to  issue,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  a  quarterly  photographic  journal  to  be  embellished  with 
two  or  more  examples  of  pictorial  photography  done  in  photogravure  style. 


See  page  289  tor  rules  regarding  Beginners*  Print  Competition. 
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Society  News. 

Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  club  the  fol- 
lowing were  elected  as  officers  and  the  Board  of  Directors  were  appointed  for  the 
current  year:  President,  A.  S.  Murray;  Vice-President,  Dr.  F.  Slothower;  Treas- 
urer, E  M.  Barker;  Secretary,  B.  G.  Buck;  Directors,  Jordan  Stabler,  J.  B.  McKee 
and  F.  W.  McAllister. 

The  CoriUe  Art  and  Camera  Club*  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,  John  H.  Wheeler;  Vice-President,  C.  L.  B.  Anderson;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Edgar  F.  Noyes ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Otis  P.  Gould. 

The  membership  of  the  dub  at  the  present  time  numbers  about  forty. 

The  first  annual  exhibition,  held  in  February,  was  such  a  success  that  a  similar 
one  will  be  held  each  year.  Preparations  are  now  being  made  to  have  the  exhibition 
of  1898  surpass  that  of  the  present  year. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

T.  Edgak  Kirk. — ^A  method  of  measurement  by  which  to  ascertain  the  best 
position  for  the  stop  with  your  single  lens  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can 
spare  in  this  column,  but  the  following  will  answer  your  purpose:  Cut  a  disc  of 
blackened  cardboard,  of  such  a  size  as  to  slide  inside  the  lens  mount,  and  punch  a 
hole  in  it  about  A  of  an  inch.  Push  it  up  to  about  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  lens* 
and  move  it  forward,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  a  time,  examining  the  image  on  the 
ground  glass  after  each  shift.  In  this  way,  moving  it  to  and  fro,  you  will  easily 
ascertain  the  position  that  gives  the  most  satisfactory  image. 

W.  Brown,  Fort  Wayne, — For  buttons  see  answer  to  J.  G.  S.,  in  our  April  num 
ber.  To  transfer  prints  to  *' watch  crystals,"  trim  the  print  to  the  desired  size,  im- 
merse it  and  the  a^stal  in  a  lo-grain  solution  of  gelatine,  and  bring  them  together 
under  the  solution.  Withdraw  them  from  the  solution,  remove  the  superfluous  gela- 
tine, and  by  a  squeegeeing  motion  press  the  print  in  dose  contact  with  the  glass. 
When  quite  set,  most  of  the  adhering  gelatine  may  be  removed  with  a  moist  rag,  and 
the  rest  in  the  same  way  when  quite  dry.  Or  a  print  on  collodion  paper  may  be 
cemented  to  the  crystal  by  Canada  balsam,  and  when  quite  [hard,  the  back  moistened 
and  the  paper  rubbed  away  till  it  is  translucent,  then  colored  on  the  back;  very  pretty 
effects  are  easily  produced  in  this  way. 

Mary  F. — Yes,  you  can  get  plates  the  size  you  work  in  almost  any  of  the  cities 
included  in  your  proposed  tour,  and  probably  c^  good  quality,  but  we  very  strongly 
tirge  you  not  to  trust  to  that  Good  plates  by  various  makers  differ  in  many  partic- 
ulars, and  for  their  greatest  possibilities  require  different  treatment.  If  you  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  those  you  are  using,  you  should  certainly  take  with  you  as  many 
as  you  are  likely  to  want.  They  may,  as  you  say,  cost  a  little  more  than  you  could 
buy  them  for  in  Europe,  but  certainty  is  worth  more  than  the  difference. 

Harriet  Langton. — If  your  only  objection  to  blue  printing  is  the  bother  of  alwftys 
making  up  the  solutions  each  time  you  wish  to  make  a  few  prints  the  difficulty  is 
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easily  overcome,  as  you  may  prepare  as  much  as  you  are  likely  to  want  for  a  year, 
keep  it  from  the  light  and  the  last  will  be  as  good  as  the  first  True,  the  text  books 
all  agree  in  saying  that  the  mixture  of  ammonia,  citrate  of  iron  and  ferricyanide  of 
potass  will  not  keep,  but  they  are  mistaken.  One  author  has  followed  another  like 
a  flock  of  sheep  leaping  over  a  fence,  instead  of  each  stating  only  what  he  Jkn^w  to  be 
a  fact.  We  have  to-day  coated  a  piece  of  paper  with  solution  made  in  July  of  last  year- 
and  got  a  beautifully  brilliant  print  from  it. 

Into  any  suitable  bottle  put  250  grains  ammonia  citrate  of  iron,  160  grains  ferricy- 
anide of  potass,  and  5  ounces  of  water,  and  give  a  shake  now  and  then  till  dissolved. 
A  convenient  way  to  exclude  the  light  is  to  make  a  cardboard  case  and  cover  for  the 
bottle,  so  that  it  may  stand  upright,  and  render  filtering  unnecessary.  Our  method 
is  to  pin  the  paper  to  a  board,  pour  a  few  drops  in  the  center,  and  spread  with  a  glass 
rod,  but  you  may  pour  a  little  into  the  bottom  of  a  teacup  and  apply  with  a  small 
sponge  or  tuft  of  cotton. 

A.  R.  C.  sends  three  prints  which  we  do  not  notice  in  *•  Our  Portfolio,"  because 
they  were  not  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the  sender.  We  willingly  criticise  under 
initials  or  nom  de  plume  when  so  requested,  but  we  require  the  name  for  our  own 
satisfaction. 

Jay  Morton. — As  your  object  in  making  small  negatives  is  to  enlarge  them  for 
decorative  purposes,  we  strongly  advise  you  to  get  one  of  the  anastigmat  family,  and 
of  not  shorter  focus  than  once  and  a  half  the  longest  way  of  your  plate.  Yes,  secm'e 
perfect  sharpness,  as  you  can  get  any  desired  degree  of  confusion  in  the  enlarging. 
We  shall  have  an  article  on  enlarged  paper  negatives  shortly. 

An  Old  Prof. — That  your  sitters  are  pleased  with  your  work  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  your  being  so.  The  general  public  are  being  gradually  educated  into  the 
appreciation  of  portraits  that  are  something  more  than  mere  likenesses,  and  if  you 
don't  show  them  something  better  some  other  photographer  will. 

J.  L.  Ford. — Yes,  the  6-inch  wide  angle  lens  would  be  equal  to  a  narrow  angle 
one  on  ^%  x  3^  plate,  but  the  objection  to  it  for  your  purpose  is  that  its  laigest 
aperture  is  f/it  while  the  ordinary  rectilinear  will  work  BXf/%,  just  four  times  as 
fast  The  best  answer  as  to  which  you  should  get  is  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  very 
good  W.  A.  lens  for  twenty  years,  and  have  not  employed  it  a  dozen  times,  while  we 
frequently  use  an  ordinary  or  narrow  angle  one  twice  as  often  in  a  day. 


The  Camera  Club.— The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Camera  Club  of  this 
city,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  May  nth,  at  the  rooms  of  the  club.  President  Murphy 
in  the  chair.  No  matters  of  scientific  interest  were  discussed,  but  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  providing  that  the  committee  on  meetings  and  materials  should  thereafter 
arrange  to  have  at  least  one  meeting  per  month,  either  for  lantern  slides  or  the  dis- 
cussion of  some  subject  pertaining  to  photography. 

PI  On  May  25th  a  special  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  matter  of  how  lantern 
slides  should  be  judged  or  criticised  was  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
committee  on  art  should  pursue  the  same  course  as  heretofore,  but  that  any  member 
wishing  to  have  their  slides  tested  without  criticism  could  do  so. 


Communications  for  the  editor,  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and 
material  for  examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Cen- 
tre. N,  y. 
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Bes^inners*  Print  Competition  for  1897. 

* 

So  much  interest  was  manifested  in  our  first  **  Beginners'  Competition,"  held  two 
years  ago,  that  the  editors  have,  with  the  approval  of  the  proprietors,  decided  to 
undertake  a  second  competition  in  the  hope  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  subscribers 
and  others  examples  of  the  newest  and  most  interesting  work,  while  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  criticisms  accompanying  the  pictures  will  be  helpful  and  encouraging  to  those 
about  to  take  up  photography. 

RULKS. 

Only  beginners  who  have  practised  photography  for  two  years  or  less  are  eligi- 
ble to  enter  the  competition,  and  a  statement  must  be  made  giving  the  date  when 
practice  was  begun.  Pictures  submitted  must  be  entirely  the  work  of  the  sender 
from  exposure  in  the  camera  to  the  finished  print 

Competitors  may  enter  one  or  all  classes. 

Class  I. — Genre,  figure  and  animal  studies  (not  taken  in  a  studio). 

Class  II. — Landscape,  with  or  without  figures,  marine,  river  scenery,  and  cloud 
effects. 

I 

Phizes.  ~  In  Class  I.,  a  silver  medal  and  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  Thr  American 
Amateur  Photographkr  will  be  given  for  the  best  average  set  of  five  pictures.  For 
the  second  best  a  rapid  rectigraphic  lens  for  a  4  x  5  camera. 

In  Class  II.,  a  folding  camera,  size  4x5,  with  rapid  rectigraphic  lens  will  be 
given  for  the  best  average  set  of  five  pictures.  For  the  second  best,  a  lens  for  a 
4x5  camera. 

Conditions:  No  more  than  five  pictures  in  each  class  to  be  sent,  the  pictures  to 
be  mounted  but  not  framed,  and  those  awarded  prizes  to  become  the  property  of 
the  publishers  of  The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  who  are  to  have  the 
privilege,  at  their  option  of  reproducing  them  in  said  magazine. 

Entries  Will  Close  October  i,  1897. — The  photographs  will  be  judged  upon 
their  artistic  and  technical  merit,  and  the  judges  or  judge  will  be  instructed  to  with- 
hold any  award  if  the  pictures  in  their  or  his  judgment  are  unworthy  of  it.  All  pho- 
tographs must  be  indorsed  *'  Beginners'  Competition,  A.  A.  P.,  1897,"  and  sent,  pre- 
paid, addressed  as  follows:  "The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  239  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York."    No  pictures  will  be  returned  unless  postage  is  sent 


Our  Artistic  Competition  Photographs. — This  set  of  photographs  is  now  be- 
ing used  by  different  clubs  to  supplement  exhibitions  of  their  own.  The  set  is  well 
liked  wherever  shown,  and  comprises  several  excellent  examples  of  photographic 
art.  They  can  be  used  for  two  or  three  weeks.  No  expense  except  the  payment  of 
one  way.  Those  wishing  to  book  future  dates  should  write  to  F .  C.  Beach,  361  Broad- 
way, New  York, 


The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company  celebrate  the  twelfth  year  of  their  pro- 
duction of  Photographic  Lenses  by  the  extension  of  their  Photographic  Lens  Depart- 
ment, the  new  addition  covering  8,000  feet  floor  space  and  providing  facilities  which 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for  their  lenses  has  made  imperative. 
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'''Index  Rerum  Photographic^^*  by  Dr.  John  H.  Janeway,  (/,S,A„  continued  from  page  48,  VoL  IX. 

duced  by  floating  the  paper — previously  impregnated  with  ammonia  or 
sodium  chloride — ^upon  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Sodium  chloride,  Na 
CI,  combines  with  silver  nitrate,  AgNo,,  to  form  silver  chloride,  Ag CI,  and 
sodium  nitrate,  Na  N03.  Pure  silver  chloride  is  white,  but  under  the 
influence  of  light  it  darkens,  passing  through  various  tints  of  violet,  until 
it  becomes  black.  Insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids.  Dissolved  by 
sodium  hyposulphite,  ammonia,  potassium  cyanides,  and  by  strong  solu- 
tions of  alkaline  chlorides  and  mercuric  nitrate. 

Silver  Chromatb  Ag,  Cro^  =»  332)^ — May  be  obtained  by  adding  a  solution 
of  potassium,  bichromate  or  chromate  to  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  A 
reddish-brown  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  silver  chromate  ;  this  may  be 
filtered  off,  washed,  and  dried.  It  dissolves  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid  and 
separates  out  on  cooling,  in  small  ruby  red  crystalline  plates.  Paul  Roy 
used  silver  chromate  in  the  preparation  of  an  emulsion  in  1881,  and  W.  K. 
Burton  pointed  out  that  it  might  be  used — from  its  deep  ruby  color— to 
prevent  halation  and  also  as  an  actual  sensitive  salt  in  an  emulsion. 

Silver  Citrate  Ag,  C^  H5  O.,  =  513 — Obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  bj 
adding  silver  nitrate  to  sodium  citrate.  Insoluble  in  water.  Boiling 
water  decomposes  it,  with  the  separation  of  silver. 

Silver  Fluoride,  Ag  F  bs  137 — Prepared  by  dissolving  silver  oxide  or  carbon* 
ate  in  hydrofluoric  acid  and  evaporating  the  solution.  Very  soluble  in 
water,  in  this  respect  differing  from  the  other  haloid  salts  of  silver,  and 
even  deliquesces  by  absorption  of  water  from  the  atmosphere. 

Silver  Hyposulphite,  Ag,  S,  O,  =  328 — ^This  compound,  more  correctly 
called  silver  thio-sulphate,  is  a  snow-white  powder,  obtained  by  adding 
dilute  silver  nitrate  solution  to  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite. 
The  precipitate  is  contaminated  with  silver  sulphide,  from  which  it  may 
be  separated  by  dissolving  in  ammonia,  carefully  neutralizing  the  ammo- 
niacal  solution  with  nitric  acid ;  the  silver  hyposulphite  is  again  thrown 
down.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  in  the 
moist  state  very  unstable,  decomposing  into  silver  sulphide  and  sulphuric 
acid.  With  hyposulphite  of  soda  the  silver  hyposulphite  combines  to 
form  two  double  salts.  The  first  of  these,  Ag  Na  S,  O,,  is  produced  when 
the  silver  salt  is  in  excess  ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  The  second, 
Ag,  Na^  (S,  O,)  is  formed  when  there  is  an  excess  of  soda ;  it  is  very  solu- 
ble in  water.  In  all  clearing  operations  it  must  be  our  aim  to  produce 
the  second  (soluble)  salt. 

Silver  Iodate,  Ag  10,  =  283 — Prepared  by  adding  potassium  iodate  to  silver 
nitrate. 
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Silver  Iodide,  Ag  I  ^  235 — Very  rare  as  a  mineral,  bat  is  readily  prepared 
by  adding  potassium  iodide  to  a  solution  of  a  silver  salt  In  the  Daguerreo- 
type process  it  is  prepared  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  elements,  a 
plate  of  silver  being  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  iodine.  Unlike  silver  bro* 
mide  and  chloride,  the  iodide  is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  which,  however, 
turns  it  white,  its  normal  color  being  yellow.  When  heated  the  yellow 
color  deepens.  Pure  silver  iodide  is  not  affected  by  light,  but  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  little  silver  nitrate  or  any  other  iodine  absorbent,  the  silver 
iodide  darkens,  becoming  first  brown,  then  grayish  black. 

Silver  Nitrate,  Ag  No,=  lyo^Can  be  made  by  dissolving  silver  in  an  equal 
weight  of  nitric  acid,  adding  water  and  evaporating  the  solution,  when  the 
salt  appears  in  colorless  crystals,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  4  }i*  Soluble  in 
half  its  weight  of  water,  the  solution  being  neutral,  known  as  luna  caustic. 
It  is  very  poisonous.  The  pure  salt  is  not  affected  by  light  unless  organic 
matter  be  present,  when  it  quickly  darkens.  It  is  very  largely  used  in  photog- 
graphy.  Being  a  by-product  in  the  separation  of  gold  from  silver  by  the 
refiners,  it  can  be  purchased  at  a  price  but  little  exceeding  the  value  of  sil- 
ver. A  great  deal  of  the  commercial  article  is  contaminated  with  copper 
and  organic  matters.  To  remedy  this  the  suspected  salt  should  be  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water  and  the  liquid  evaporated  ;  the  re-crystallized  salt 
will  be  pure.  Enormous  quantities  of  silver  nitrate  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  modem  gelatine  plate,  albuminized  paper,  etc.. 

Silver  Nitrite,  Ag  Nog  =  1 54 — Best  prepared  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  strong 
warm  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  potassium  nitrite.  A  white  crystalline 
powder  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  hot  water,  with  partial  de- 
composition* By  moderate  heat  it  is  decomposed  into  silver  nitrate  and 
nitric  oxide.  Ag  No,  has  been  added  to  the  silver  nitrate  bath  used  in  the 
wet  collodion  process  with  the  advantage  as  regards  increased  sensitive- 
ness and  density  of  the  wet  plate,  but  with  the  disadvantage  as  regards 
the  production  of  fog. 

Silver  Oxide — ^Ag,  O  =  232— May  be  prepared  by  adding  potassium  hydrate  to 
silver  nitrate,  a  brownish  black  powder,  one  part  of  which  dissolves  in  3.000 
parts  of  water,  the  solution  being  alkaline.  It  should  be  kept  in  water  in 
an  opaque  bottle.  Treatment  with  strong  ammonia  converts  it  into  fulmin- 
ating silver,  a  highly  explosive  substance.  Silver  oxide  is  used  in  the  col- 
lodion process  to  neutralize  a  too  acid  bath  of  silver  nitrate.  It  has  also 
been  employed  to  separate  copper  oxide  from  silver  nitrate. 

Silver  Phosphate — Agj  P04  =419 — ^This  substance  is  thrown  down  as  a  yellow 
powder  when  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  any  normal  alkaline  phosphate. 
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Insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia,  blackens 
when  exposed  to  light  and  becomes  red  when  heated. 

SiLvxR  Sodium  Hyposulphite — Ag  Na  S,  Og  +  a  H,  O  ^279.  More  properlj 
called  silver  sodium  thio-sulphate.  Can  be  prepared  by  adding  an  excess 
of  a  neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate  to  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
when  it  appears  as  a  brown  precipitate,  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  hypo  be  added  to  the  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  of  chloride,  no  precipitate  will  be  produced,  for  a  com- 
pound of  silver  and  sodium  will  be  formed  which  is  very  soluble  in  water. 
Its  formula  is  Aga  Na^  (Sa  0,)t.  This  is  the  salt  which  is  or  ought  to  be 
formed  in  all  clearing  operations,  whether  negatives  or  prints.  Any  given 
quantity  of  hypo  is  able  to  dissolve  about  one- third  of  its  weight  of  silver 
chloride.  If  less  of  the  hypo  is  used  the  insoluble  double  salt  will  be 
formed,  and  will  appear  as  small  crystals  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  or 
prints. 

Silver  Sulphate — ^Ag,  So«.  =  312.  Prepared  by  dissolving  silver  in  hot,  strong, 
sulphuric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  silver  nitrate  or  carbonate  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  crystallizes  in  small  lustrous  crystals  which  dissolve  in  too 
parts  of  cold  or  68  parts  of  hot  water.  The  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric 
or  nitric  acids  to  the  water  increases  the  solubility. 

Silver  Sulphide — ^Aga  S4=s  248.  Formerly  known  as  the  sulphuret  of  silver, 
occurs  as  a  mineral  called  "silver  glance."  Can  be  made  by  fusing  to- 
gether silver  and  sulphur,  and  is  precipitated  as  a  black  powder  when 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  silver  salts.  Insolu- 
ble in  water  and  ammonia,  but  soluble,  with  decomposition,  in  nitric 
acid,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Silver,  Allotropic  Forms  of — Mr.  Carey  Lea  published  in  June,  1889,  Amen- 
can  Journal  of  Sciences^  an  article  on  the  forms  which  metallic  silver  assumes. 
He  shows  that  metallic  silver  may  exist  in  a  perfectly  soluble  form,  dis- 
solving easily  and  plentifully  in  water,  and  again  exist  in  a  varying  de- 
gree of  decreasing  solubility  down  to  absolute  insolubility,  quite  distinct 
from  ordinary  silver.  He  indicates  three  distinct  forms :  The  soluble, 
the  gold  colored  insoluble  and  the  blue  insoluble,  the  two  latter 
showing  in  many  respects  a  close  relationship  and  almost  identical  reac- 
tions. The  blue  is  very  stable,  while  the  gold  colored  form  on  the 
contrary,  tends  constantly  to  revert  to  ordinary  silver.  The  allotropic 
forms  of  silver  are  distinguished  from  ordinary  silver  by  the  following 
characteristics  :  When  any  of  these  films  on  paper  are  dipped  into  a  solu- 
tion of  ferric  chloride  or  of  iodine  dissolved  in  iodide  of  potash 
msignificent  intense  shades  with  metallic  reflections  are  produced,  similar 
to  interference  colors.     These  wonderful  discoveries  of  Mr.  Lea,  the  result 
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of  years  of  patient  investigation  and  research,  open  a  new  field  the  value 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate. 

SiLVKR  Printing  Bath — ^The  usual  method  of  making  paper  of  any  kind  sensitive 
to  the  action  of  light  is  after  having  previously  impregnated  it,  "salted"  with 
an  alkaline  chloride,  to  float  it,  for  a  varying  time  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  called  the  '*  silver  bath,"  which  consists  of  silver  nitrate  dissolved  in 
water  with  or  without  the  addition  of  other  substances,  the  strength  of 
the  solution  ranging  from  35  to  70  grains  of  the  nitrate  to  the  ounce. 
The  precise  strength  necessary  to  produce  the  best  results  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  the  chloride  used  in  salting  the  paper.  But  for  most  of  the 
paper  found  in  the  market,  both  the  albuminized  or  plain,  a  50-grain  solu- 
tion will  be  found  a  safe  average.  Silver  baths  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  their  composition.  First  class  comprises  such  for- 
mulae as  direct  the  use  only  of  the  silver  nitrate  and  water;  50  to  60  grains 
of  the  nitrate  to  the  ounce  will  be  found  capable  of  producing  excellent  re- 
sults. It  keeps  well,  is  not  apt  to  discolor;  it  should  be  kept  slightly 
alkaline  by  the  occasional  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  or  still 
better,  a  small  quantity  of  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  Sec- 
ond class  represented  by  the  old  ammonia  nitrate  bath,  formerly  in  great 
favor.  Still  it  has  some  great  advantages,  especially  when  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  silver  prints  on  plain  paper.  Prepared  as  follows:  The  silver 
nitrate  is  first  dissolved  in  the  proper  quantity  of  water,  two-thirds  of  this 
solution  is  then  placed  in  a  separate  vessel  and  strong  ammonia  added 
drop  by  drop  until  the  precipitate  of  oxide  of  silver  at  first  formed  is  com- 
pletely dissolved;  the  remaining  third  of  the  solution  is  now  added,  and 
as  this  causes  a  slight  precipitate,  again  pure  concentrated  nitric  acid  is 
added  cautiously  drop  by  drop  until  the  precipitate  is  just  re -dissolved. 
Although  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  and  deepening  the  in- 
tensity of  the  print,  this  bath  discolors  more  easily  than  the  previous  bath, 
owing  to  the  separation  of  free  organic  matter  and  albumen  from  the 
paper.  But  for  prints  on  plain  paper  it  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  will  give 
results  not  equaled  by  any  other  method,  the  prints  having  a  rich,  velvety 
appearance.  Paper  sensitized  on  this  bath  does  not  require  to  be  fumed. 
Third  class  comprises  baths  which  in  addition  to  the  silver  nitrate  contain 
also  an  alkaline  nitrate,  such  as  ammonium,  sodium  or  potassium  salts. 
These  salts  act  as  absorbents  of  free  chlorine,  and  also  serve  to  prevent  the 
paper  from  becoming  excessively  dry  in  hot  weather.  The  following  for- 
mulae may  serve  as  a  type:  Silver  nitrate  60  grains,  ammonium  or  sodium 
nitrate  60  grains,  water  i  ounce.  Rendered  slightly  alkaline  in  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  ammonia.  A  few  grains  of  alum  are  sometimes  added 
to  prevent  blisters.     This  bath  gives  excellent  results  with  albumen  paper, 
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and  for  this  purpose  is  probably  to  be  preferred  to  either  of  the  preceding^ 
formulae.  Albumen  paper  should  always  be  floated.  Plain  paper  may  be 
either  floated  or  laid  on  a  clean  piece  of  glass  and  then  sensitized,  the  solution 
being  applied  to  the  salted  side  by  means  of  a  clean  swab  of  cotton  flannel 
or  camelVhair  brush.  Paper  sensitized  by  the  first  and  third  class  baths 
should  always  be  fumed.  For  those  of  the  second  class  it  is  not  necessary. 
In  printing  the  first  and  third  class  require  to  be  printed  more  deeply 
than  the  second,  as  they  seem  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  intensity  in  subse* 
quent  washing. 
Care  of  the  Bath. — As  it  looses  silver  by  every  sheet  sensitized,  it  must  be 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  fresh  silver  nitrate.  It  must  be  purified 
from  time  to  time.  Several  methods  have  been  proposed;  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  kaolin,  the  bath  well  shaken  and  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  sun,  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or,  still  better,  a  small  pinch  of 
salt.  Probably  the  best  method  is  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  then  set  the  bottle  containing  the  bath 
in  strong  sunlight     If  these  fail  it  has  to  be  boiled  down. 

Shape  and  Size  in  Artistic  Representation. — Many  who  have  but  a  slight 
knowledge  of  picture  making  may  think  that  so  long  as  the  subject  is 
artistically  composed  the  size  and  shape  can  signify  but  very  little  other 
than  that  the  larger  it  is  the  more  ioAportant  it  becomes.  The  fallacy  of 
this  idea  will,  on  due  consideration,  be  very  clearly  seen,  the  size  of  itself 
altering  the  compositon,  by  reason  of  details  that  are  inconspicuous  or 
scarcely  noticeable  in  the  small  work  becoming  points  of  interest  in  larger 
ones,  inviting  attention  and  altering  the  artistic  effect  Many  enlarge- 
ments fail  to  give  satisfaction,  owing  simply  to  this  alteration  in  size.  As 
a  rule  a  picture  does  not  lose  its  artistic  qualities  by  reduction,  unless  the 
original  is  one  without  effective  massing  of  lights  and  shadows,  in  which 
case,  by  being  made  smaller,  it  becomes  monotonous  and  ceases  to  claim 
attention.  Nearly  all  enlargements  of  landscape  views  require  a  consider- 
able amount  of  the  foreground  cut  away,  more  especially  those  in  which  a 
roadway  or  unbroken  space  of  green  sward  forms  the  chief  portion.  In 
smaller  pictures  it  may  seem  unimportant,  and  possibly  is  so,  but  in  the 
enlargement  becomes  an  eyesore,  and  this  is  entirely  owing  to  the  altera- 
tion  in  size.  This  alteration^  most  conspicuous  in  the  foreground,  takes 
place  over  the  whole  picture  with  more  or  less  damaging  results.  As  to 
the  shape  of  the  picture  very  much  depends  on  the  subject  and  something 
on  the  taste  of  the  artist  In  landscape  circular  or  square  shapes  are  gen- 
erally less  pleasing  than  oval  or  oblong.  An  absolute  square  for  any  sub* 
ject  is  seldom  most  suitable.  Fancy  shapes  of  any  kind  are  best  avoided. 
The  boundary  of  the  picture  should  be  in  sharp  contrast    to  the  subject. 

To  be  Cmttnaud. 


American  Amateur  Photographer. 


Marine    Photography. 

ARtNE  photograph;  and  cloudland  are 
complimentar;  to  each  other,  and  aliuoat 
interdependent.  The  most  beautifully 
photographed  yacht  skimming  across  the 
waves  loses  half  its  charms  when  the  sky 
is  represented  by  white  paper,  as  in 
"Quickstep;"  nor  does  the  toning  down 
of  the  sky,  as  in  "  Harbinger,"  mend 
matters  mach.  Equally  desirable  is  the 
By  F.  p.  Collin*.  indication  at  least  of  a  Teasel  or   vessels 

on  the  rippling  water  under  even  the 
most  beautiful  cloudscape,  as  may  be  felt  on  a  careful  examination  of 
Mr.  Lepper's  "Lake  Winona,"  and  in  imagination  placing  a  suitable  ves- 
sel in  the  right  middle  distance  or  in  the  illuminated  ripple. 

The  interdependence  being  conceded,  it  is  matter  for  congratulation 
that  they  are  more  easily  secured  together  than  any  other  desirable 
combination,  the  exposure  for  the  one  being  almost  aln-ays  suEBcient 
for  the  other. 

Things  are  generally  valued  according  to  the  difficulty  in  getting 
them,  and  one  of  the  many  charms  of  marine  photography  is  that  the  bulk 
uf  photographers  cannot,  as  they  can  with  most  other  branches,  practise 
it  all  the  year  round,  but  only  during  the  more  or  less  limited  holiday 
time  that  the  esigenciee  of  business  will  allow. 

In  view  of  the  approach  of  the  holiday  season  we  have  made  marine 
photography  the  keynote  of  our  July  illustrations,  and  desire  to  notice  a 
few  points  the  observance  of  which  may  lead  to  success,  and  some  that 
the  euccesstul  must  avoid.  A  suitable  locality  is,  of  course,  the  first  con- 
sideration, and  some  of  the  many  lakes  or  bays  are  generally  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  ocean,  yachts  and  other  vessels  in  the  former  being  nearer 
the  shore,  closer  together  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  latter.     But 
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CopyriKhled  IXM.  by  H.  A.  Latlmsr. 

■■QUICKSTEP." 

however  near  the  shore  the;  may  be,  a  leDS  of  a  considerable  length  of 
focuB  IB  a  sine  qua  non.  He  who  goes  abont  snapping  with  a  band  camen 
with  A  lens  of  6  or  6  inches  on  a  4  x  6  plate  is  doomed  to  disappointment, 
and  in  a  worse  condition,  because  expecting  more,  is  he  who  exposes  on  a 
5x7  with  a  lens  no  longer  than  the  longest  way  of  the  plate.  Under  sach 
conditions  the  picture  include  verj  little  vessel  and  very  much  water, 
and  may.  all  else  being  favorable,  by  the  enUigement  of  a  portion  make 
passable  compositions,  but  are  valueless  as  direct  pictures 

Then  it  is  important  that  both  wave  and  vessel  should  suggest 
motion  rather  than  an  icebound  ship  on  a  frozen  sea,  aud  that  implies  the 
employment  of  a  shutter  not  working  faster  than,  say,  a  quarter  of  a  sec- 
ond ;  which,  with  a  suEGciently  rapid  plate,  will  permit  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  stop  of  F/ 1%  or  less,  and  so  secure  a  depth  of  focua  uouiual  in 
Buap-shot  work. 

In  a  suitable  locality,  with  a  suitable  lens,  rapid  plates,  a  shutter  at 
the  right  speed,  and  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  art  to  know  what  he  wants 
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the  one  tbing  essential  to  success  is  patience.  He  catinot,  aa  in  l&tid' 
scape  vork,  move  his  point  of  view,  as  his  objective  point  is  continuallj 
in  motion,  and  so  must  watch  and  wait  He  may  have  the  bulb  in  his 
hand,  but  Bbould  not  press  it  till  everything  is  just  as  he  thinks  it  should 
be.  Better — better  for  his  purse  and  better  for  his  progress — to  take  home 
day  after  day  clean  plates  than  exposures  which  are  unsatisfactory 
enough  only  to  suggest  what  might  have  been,  and  he  should  never  for- 
get that  one  thoroughly  good  negative  may  bring  lasting  fame,  while  a 
thousand  that  need  to  be  apologized  for  yield  nothing  but  regret. 

The  photographer  with  .artistic  instincts  does  not  need  suggestions, 
but  we  may  say  that  vessels  taken  with  stem  or  stern  straight  on,  or 
broadside,  rarely  ever  are  so  successful  or  effective  as  when  taken  on  the 
quarter,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  sails  taken  against  the  light  casting  dark 
shadows  on  the  water,  are  more  effective  than  the  opposite  way,  and  that 
in  development  the  aim  should  be  softness  and  delicate  detail  rather  than 
breadth  and  bold  contrast  We  do  not  offer  the  illustrations  in  this  num- 
ber as  models  to  follow.  They  were  the  best  that  were  available,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  those  of  our  readers  who  will  put  their  hearts  in 
the  work  should  not  do  better  than  the  best  of  them. 

With  dark  clouds  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  desirable  con- 
trast, but  with  the  more  beautiful  "  castles  in  the  air,"  masses  of  white 
against  a  blue  sky,  a  pale  yellow  color  filter  is  almost  essential.  And 
although  such  a  screen  necessarily  increases  the  exposure,  a  shutter  at  a 
quarter  of  a  second  with  a  stop  of  F/&,  or  even  F/ 1 1,  will  be  sufficient. 


By  J.  Grennell. 
Cla«,  Michigan  Convention,) 
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From  the  British  Side. 


I^^OLOB  photography,  a.  few  weeks  ago  in  everybody's  mouth,  seeniB 
^-'  now  as  dead  as  a  door  nail.  This  rapid  revolution  is  due  partly  to 
the  absurdity  of  the  Chassagne  specification,  and  partly  to  the  collapse  or 
at  least  the  do-nothing  of  the  alleged  Bennetto  eyndieate,  and  no  one 
that  I  have  come  across  seems  to  attach  any  importance  to  the  fainted-at 
methods  of  William  Brooks  and  your  San  Francisco  claimant-  I  notice, 
however,  that  one  of  your  stock  houses  is  booming  the  Chassagne 
business,  and,  more  interprising— or  is  it  because  they  believe  thtir  gue- 
tomers  to  be  more  easily  pleased  ? — than  any  of  ours  here,  are  promii-iDg. 
for  a  guinea,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  process  for  your- 
self before  this  retiches  your  readers.  Well.  I  have  seen  thepicturee. 
the  best  that  M.  Chassagne  himself  could  dc,  und  should  not  care  toritk 
much  on  the  chance  of  its  pleasing  the  most  easily  pleased  of  people. 

-  The  approaching  jubilee  is  all  the  rage  just  now,  and  photograpbv. 
especially  its  animated  phase,  is  expected  to  plsy  an  important  partiuit. 
Large  sums  have  been  paid  for  convenient  stiinds  at  suitable  points  of 
observation,  and  one  journal,  I  see,  has  offered  prizes  for  the  best  sntip 
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allots  of  the  procession.      One  firm  with  three  cameras  expects  to  secure 
over  two  miles  of  pictures. 

Spt^akini;  of  animated  photographs  reminds  me  that  jour  countrymen 
have  sent  over  by  far  the  best  instrument  and  films  that  have  been  shown 
in  London.  The  "Biograph,"  while  another  proof  of  how  little  impor- 
tance Americans  attach  to  the  derivation  or  suitability  of  the  names  they 
give  to  things,  is  also  a  striking  example  of  how  much  better  they  do 
somethings,  cBpecially  \f  here  mechanism  is  involved,  than  either  we  or 
our  Continental  neighbors.  The  biograph  pictures  are  on  a  larger  scale 
and  better  lighted  than  any  of  either  the  French  or  English  machines 
enable  them  to  be  shown,  and  have  already  done  much  to  arouse  the  Sag- 
ging interest  in  moving  figures- 
It  has  been  the  fashion  for  a  year  or  two  to  complain  that  photography 
was  on  the  wane,  and  the  popularity  of  the  bicycle  was  in  some  degree 
at  least  to  blame  for  it,  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  unusually  laree 
number  of  private  businesses,  all  more  or  less  directly  connected  with 
and  dependent  on  photography  that  bare  within,  say,  the  last  three 
months,  been  converted  inio  company  concerns,  simply  becaupe  of  their 
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becoming  too  extensive  for  individual  management,  it  wae  never  so  brisk 
or  so  pr  >speroas.  The  prosperity  or  decline  of  photography  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  chronic  complaints  of  professional  photographers,  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  no  longer  a  money-makinsr  business — that  it  never  again 
c*an  be  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been.  Perfect  technique  is  easily  ob~ 
tained  and  the  general  public  ask  for  nothing  more,  hence  the  profes- 
sion is  so  overrun  that  only  one  here  and  there  who  can  infuse  into  their 
work  something  of  their  own  individuality  can  ever  expect  to  make  more 
than  workman's  wages,  and  that  not  even  at  the  higher  rates,  as  that 
which  may  be  acquired  by  the  practice  of  a  few  weeks  can  hardly  be 
called  high  class  work. 

Visitors  interested  in  photography  should  make  a  point  of  seeing  the 
photographic  department  of  the  Victorian  Era  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Mr.  Foxlee  has  got  to^rether  a  most  unique  collection,  showing 
the  progress  of  the  art  from  the  early  efforts  of  Niepce  to  the  present 
time,  and  showing  also  that  notwithstanding  all  the  improvements  in 
lenses,  material  and  methods,  the  pictorial  work  of  1897  does  not  surpass, 
and  indeed  hardly  equals,  some  of  the  best  of  the  earliest  days. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  kicking  at  the  selection  of  four  painters  and 
only  one  photographer  as  judges  at  the  forthcoming  Pall  Mall  exhibition, 
many,  and  making  noise  enough  to  make  some  think  they  are  a  majority, 
declaring  that  it  should  have  been  reversed — four  photographers  and  one 
painter — photographers  on]y  being  qualified  to  judge  photographs.  And 
they  are  right  if  the  object  of  the  exhibition  be  to  do  honor  to  technical 
photography,  ''chemical  effect"  and  that  sort  of  thing,  which  seems  to 
bulk  largely  at  some  of  the  American  exhibitions.  I  take  it  that  what 
is  wanted  at  Pall  Mall,  as  well  as  other  modern  exhibitions,  is  pictorial 
effect,  and  that  the  judges  are,  or  should  be,  expected  to  look  for  that 
without  troubling  themselves  about  how  it  was  produced.  That  pho- 
tographers, as  such,  are  as  likely  to  recognize  it  when  they  see  it  as 
artists  who  have  spent  their  lifetime  in  its  pursuit  is  absurd  on  the 
face  of  it. 

Photographers  as  judges  have  not  been  a  success  here,  and  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  convention  prize  pictures  that  have  been  reproduced  in 
your  journals  and  the  way  in  which  the  awards  are  reported  to  have 
been  received,  they  have  equally  failed  in  America.  The  sooner  the  selec- 
tion of  artists  as  judges  at  photographic  exhibitions  becomes  universal 
the  better  it  will  be  for  photography. 


Thh  Camera  Club  of  this  city  held  a  regular  monthly  meeting  on  June  8th. 
but  no  matters  of  scientific  interest  were  discussed.  There  is  a  st'on>i^  desire 
among  several  members  to  move  to  more  convenient  quarters,  but  nothing  definite 
as  yet  has  been  decided  upon. 


Tub  Amebio&m  Auatedr  PaoxoaKAPBCR. 


Notes. 

Pinholes  . —Cecil  M.  Hepwortb,  in  The  Amateur  Photographer,  giveflthe 
following  method  of  making  a  pinhole  which  ma^  answer  better  than 
either  punching  or  drilling  :  "At  any  'metal,  tuhe.  and  wire  ware- 
house '  very  thin  rolled  copper  may  be  purchased.  This  copper  ia  sold 
in  long  strips,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  electricians  in  the  manufacture  of 
dynamo  brushes  and  the  like,  I  believe,  but  it  is  very  well  suited  for  pin- 
hole work,  for  it  is  thin  and  tough  and  easily  woiked.  If  a  small  piece 
of  this  sheet  copper  be  dipped  in  very  hot  paraffin  wax— equal  parts  of 
paraffin  and  beeswax  form  an  even  better  compound  -it  will  cool  almost 
immediately  on  removal,  retaining  a  thin  and  even  coating.  Touch  tbe 
centre  of  the  metal  disc  lightly  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  twirling  it 
gently  with  the  fingers  so  as  to  pierce  the  was  and  leave  a  very  Bmall 
portion  of  the  metal  bare-  Now  soak  the  disc  in  a  corrobive  solution  com- 
posed of 

Hydrochloric  acid i  pan 

Water 3  parts, 

in  wliich  ns  many  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash  have  been  dissolved  as 
the  liquid  will  take  up.  This  will  gradually  eat  into  ihe  melal  where  it 
has  been  laid  bare  by  the  needle,  and  the  result  is  generally  a  perfectly 
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circular  hole  of  very  small  size,  which,  however,  will  increase  in  aperture 
in  proportion  to  the  time  that  the  disc  is  left  in  the  solution.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  bole  formed  in  this  way  is  absolutely  free  from  serrations 
or  burr,  and  the  edgen  of  tbe  metal  around  the  opening  are  thinned  down 
by  tbe  solvent  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  no  fear  of  light  reflexion 
and  the  resultant  fogging  of  the  plate." 

AcBTYLENE  IN  ijoLnTioN. — MM.  Claude  and  Hess,  in  the  Beoue  Terh- 
niqtte,  propone  to  overcome  all  the  diCRculties  connected  with  tbe  storing 
and  employment  of  acetylene  by  dissolving  it  in  an  inert  liquid  as  car- 
bonic acid  is  dissolved  in  water  for  the  "soda  fountain."  At  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure  acetone  absorbs  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  times  its 
volume  of  acetylene,  but  under  a  pressure  that  would  be  perfectly  safe, 
one  volume  may  be  made  to  tnke  up  250,  and  give  it  oS  on  tbe  turning  of 
H  tap  as  easily  as  a  seltzer  syphon  discharges  its  contents.  With  a  suit- 
able  regulator  or  suitable  vessel  holding  a  gallon  of  this  acetylene  solu- 
tion it  would  give  oS  at  any  desired  pressure  200  gallons  of  acetylene  for 
lantern  or  other  purposes,  and  would  then  be  returned  to  the  acetylene 
works  to  be  recharged.  This  would  certainly  be  the  ideal  method  of 
etDploying  acetylene  ;  and  if  MM.  Claude  and  Hess  ore  not  miBtaben  we 
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shall  certainly  hear  more  of  it.  Acetylene  is  surely  in  the  air,  as  from 
March  17th  to  April  10th  there  were  recorded  in  the  British  Patent  Office 
no  less  than  twelve  patents  for  generators,  or  improvements  thereon. 

The  Animatooraphb. — Notwithstanding  the  many  Bichmonds  that  are 
in  the  field,  they,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  are  making  a  good  thing  out 
of  it.  A  Mr.  Paul,  in  London,  about  whom  we  have  heard  comparative!  j 
little,  has  transferred  ^is  businesn  in  that  line  to  a  company  for  the  hand- 
some consideration  of  $200,000,  he  having  shown  the  buyers  that  on  a 
capital  of  $5,000  and  working  in  a  comparatively  small  way  he  made  a 
clear  profit  botween  March  2,  1896  and  March  17,  18;»7,  of  $64, 193  68. 

Self-Scrfened  Orthochromatic  Plates. — Prof  Burion,  in  the  Shashin 
Sowa,  wonders  when  we  are  to  get  orthochromatic  plates,  each  including 
within  itself  its  own  yellow  screen  or  color  filter,  and  adds  that  there  is 
nothing  impossible  in  it  Of  course  not,  as  it  has  been  on  the  market 
here  for  years  in  the  shape  of  "Cramer's  Isochromatic,  Slow,"  which 
answers  the  purpose  admirably.  The  light  filters  a  deep  yellow  stain, 
either  in  or  on  the  film,  and  does  the  work  of  the  yellow  screen  but 
with,  of  course,  a  corresponding  loss  of  rapidity.  For  the  copying  of 
paintings  and  such  like  work  it  is  the  ideal  plate. 

The  Latent  Images. — Prof.  G.  Lagermarc  has  examined  and  rejected 
all  the  hitherto  suggested  theories  or  explanations  of  the  nature  and 
formation  of  the  latent  image  as  not  having  legs  to  stand  upon,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  on  evidence  that  is  satisfactory  to  himself  but  hardly 
likely  to  be  so  to  any  one  else,  that  the  change  is  not  chemical  but  molec- 
ular. That,  in  fact,  the  action  of  light  on  silver  bromide  is  to  chauge  it 
from  the  amorphous  into  the  crystalline  state;  but  he  does  not  tell  us 
why  the  latter  should  be  more  easily  affected  by  the  developer  than  the 
former,  and  in  the  absence  of  more  satisfactory  evidence,  we  shall  hold 
on  to  the  sub-bromide  theory. 

Self-tonino  Paper. — The  following  is  the  formula  and  method  of  mak- 
ing the  self  toning  paper,  as  given  by  the  makers,  Sch oenf elder  and  Kehle. 
As  we  have  elsewhere  said,  such  a  self-toning  paper  is  not  new,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  no  reason  why  our  readers  who  are  fond  of  experiment- 
ing should  not  try  their  hands  at  it ;  but,  of  course,  with  it,  as  with 
oiher  printing  papers,  it  will  always  be  better  and  even,  on  the  whole, 
cheaper  to  buy  than  to  make. 

"Our  composition,"  says  Messrs.  Schoenf elder  and  Kehle,  "consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing injjfredients  combined  in  the  proportions  stated,  and  which  we  will  call  *  stock' 
or  '  ground '  solution,  viz. : 
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Collodion 

Pyrniyline jojgrainB 

Bthar. I  pound 


'•  Fifteen  grains  of  a  cbloride  of  a  metal  of  the  platinum  class,  such  as  gold, 
iridium,  rhodiiim.  osmium,  palladium,  or  platinum  chloride,  said  fifteen  grains  of 
chloride  being  dissolved  in  one  and  one-half  ounces  of  alcohol  (40  per  cent.). 

"One  and  one-half  ounces  of  Stock  Solution  A  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  ten  drops 
of  Stock  Solutijn   B,  and  the  following   ingredients   are  added  in  the  propartions 

"  (fi)  Three  grains  of  an  organic  acid,  such  as  citric,  tartaric,  or  formic  acid,  etc., 
which  is  dissolved  before  mining  with  the  other  ingredients  in  three  drops  of 
alcoliol  ; 

"  li)  Fifteen  grains  of  silver  nitrate  or  its  equivalent,  first  dissolved  in  fifty  drops 
of  40  per  cent,  alcohol  ; 

"  If)  One  and  one-half  grains  of  a  chloride — such  as  strontium,  barium,  or 
zirconium  chloride— dissolved  before  mixing  with  the  other  ingredients  in  three  drops 
of  40  per  cent,  alcohol  ; 

■'  ((/)  Two  drofis  of  a  softening  chemical,  such  as  glycerine  or  castor  oil; 

"  {e)  Five  to  fifty  drops  of  ammonia  (according  to  its  strength)  and 


'■  (/)  Two  to  tive  drops  of  gold  bromide. 

"  The  above  emulsion  is  applied  (3  the  surface  of  the  material  on  which  the  pic- 
ture or  photograph  is  to  be  printed. 

"  The  surface  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  using. 

■'After  the  print  has  been  made  it  is  given  a  bath  in  a  solution  of  sodium  hypo- 
sulphite, one  part  to  fifteen  parts  of  water,  in  which  bath  it  remains  until  all  super- 
fluous chemicals  have  been  removed  from  the  picture  (about  tive  minutes), when  it  is 
taken  out  and  thoroughly  washed  in  clean  water.  The  picture  is  tben  read^  for 
mounting,  and  does  not  require  any  additional  toning  (as  the  toning  has  been  accom- 
plished simultaneously  with  the  pHntingi,  and  it  has  a  superior  finish  of  a  slight 
bluish  tone  that  will  not  fade  or  turn  yellow  by  being  exposed  to  light.  By  adding 
ammonia  to  the  emulsion  the  time  of  exposure  is  greatly  reduced,  and,  by  the  gold 
bromide,  the  tone  of  the  picture  is  given  a  slight  bluish  appearance. 

"  In  place  of  Stock  Solution  A,  a  solution  can  be  used  composed  of  gelatine,  one 
part,  and  water  three  parts,  in  which  case  the  ingredients  mentioned  under  a,  i,  and 
c  are  dissolved  in  water  instead  of  alcohol." 

Victor  and  YEitt.— Rocbister.  N.  Y  ,  is  apparently  determined  not 
only  ti>  maiotaiD  but  to  JDcrease  its  reputation  as  the  manufacturing 
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center  of  everytbing  connected  with  photography.  We  have  just  learned 
that  our  old  friend  and  excellent  chemist,  H.  M.  Reichenbach,  in  con- 
junction with  Messrs.  Morey  and  Will,  have  formed  *'The  Reichenbach, 
Morey  &  Will  Company"  for  the  manufacture  of  photographic  materials, 
and  that  they  will  soon  put  on  the  market  the  "Victor"  and  '•Vera"  paper, 
the  former  a  gelatine,  the  latter  a  collodion  paper,  and  from  our  knowledge 
of  .Mr  Reichenbach's  ability  and  experience,  we  may  safely  prophesy 
that  both  will  be  of  the  best.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  them 
after  giving  them  a  trial. 

Too  Much  of  a  Good  Thino. — Photography  records  a  few  words  of  a 
conversation  between  an  artist  and  a  photographer  that  strikes  one  of  our 
troublesome  nails  right  on  the  head.  *' Where  you  photographers  usu- 
ally fail,"  said  he  (the  artist),  "is  simply  that  you  either  don't  know  a 
good  thing  when  you  see  it,  or,  if  you  do,  you  bury  it  in  a  mass  of 
unicterestiDg  matter.  What  you  want  is  the  power  of  showing  a  little 
bit  of  your  picture  on  a  larger  scale."  And  when  we  tried  to  explain 
that  what  he  was  stumbling  over  was  merely  a  question  of  using  a  lens 
of  long  focus  he  replied:  "If  you  can  do  it,  then  why  don't  you  do  it?*' 
Yes,  that  is  the  question.  We  have  for  years  tried  to  show  the  folly  of 
those  aiming  at  truly  pictorial  work,  in  being  guided  in  their  selection 
of  lenses  by  the  false  system  adopted  by  so  many  opticians  of  designat- 
ing their  lenses  as  quarter,  half  or  whole  plate,  or  by  the  sizes  in  inches 
of  any  of  the  ordinary  plates  in  use.  The  optician  looks  at  it  from  an 
optical  point  of  view,  and  a  lens  that  will  perfectly  cover  a  plate  as  long 
as  the  length  of  its  focus  with  an  aperture  of  F/  6  (an  angle  of  53°).  is  a 
triumph  of  the  optician's  art,  but  for  pictorial  purposes  an  angle  of  from 
27°  to  37°*is  very  much  better.  In  other  words,  for  picture  making  by 
photography  the  lens  should  always  when  possible  be  in  focal  length 
something  between  once  and  a  half  and  twice  the  longest  way  of  the 
plate. 

The  Annual  Confbbencb  of  the  London  Camera  Club  brought  forth  the 
usual  or  perhaps  rather  more  than  the  usual,  number  of  good  things. 
Capt.  Barker  told  of  the  work  that  can  be  done  with  the  camera  at  sea, 
and  of  the  social  interest  that  it  can  develop  during  a  long  passage.  Dr. 
F.  J.  Allen  gave  some  good  advice  regarding  architectural  photography  ; 
especially  cautioning  them  against  always  using  the  swin^-back  and  mak- 
ing the  perpendiculars  perpendicular,  "We  are,"  he  says,  "  accustomed 
to  see  them  converging,  nud  in  the  picture  they  should  be  as  we  see  them.'* 
This  is  rank  heresy,  but  there  is  truth  in  it  for  all  that.  He  believes  in 
sharp  focusing,  and  that  those  who  favor  indistinct  definition  do  bo 
because  there  is  something  wrong  with  their  eyes.      Capt.  Abney  talked 
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about  color  photography,  but  the  only  thing  that  he  had  not  said  before 
was  that  the  number  of  chlorides  in  Chassngne's  specification  was  simply 
appalling,  and  that  it  was  quite  clear  that  a  specially  prepared  plate  was 
not  essential. 

Danqilr  in  the  Kinematooraph  Film — Putting  this  and  that  together 
from  the  various  accounts  that  we  have  seen  of  the  terrible  disaster  at 
the  charity  bazaar  in  Paris*  it  would  appear  that  the  Cinematographic 
exhibition  was  being  lighted  by  oxygen  and  an  ether  saturator,  when  by 
some  means  the  ether  got  ignited  and  communicated  the  flame  to  the 
very  combustible  although  not  explosive  film.  This  is  not  by  any  means 
the  first  accident  of  the  kind  that  has  occurred  since  the  advent  of  the 
moving  figures,  although  the  first  to  be  followed  by  serious  conse- 
quences, and  we  think  makers  of  films  should  look  into  the  patent  re- 
cently granted,  to  a  Frenchwoman  for  a  method  by  which  celluloid  may 
be  made  practically  incombustible  by  the  addition,  if  our  memory  is  i:ot 
at  fault,  of  a  salt  of  magnesium. 

Calcutta  Awards. — In  noticing  the  awards  to  Americans  at  the  late 
Calcutta  exhibition  in  our  last  number,  we  omitted  to  include  that  to  Mr. 
S.  Ashton  Hand,  of  Pancoast  &  Hand,  Philadelphia,  who  got  the  silver 
medal  for  "Objects  in  Motion,"  the  picture  being  his  well  known  *'In 
Tow." 

Enol^sh  and  Scottish  Exhibitions.— The  time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago 
either,  when  we  rather  hesitated  to  recommend  our  readers  to  enter  into 
competition  with  their  British  brethren,  but  they,  or  some  of  them,  are 
now  quite  able  to  hold  their  own  and  meet  them  on  their  own  ground. 
We  desire,  therefore,  to  remind  those  who  intend  again  entering  the  lists 
that  the  «' Pall  Mali  Exhibition, "  the  annual  show  of  the  Ro^al  Photo- 
graphic Society,  will  be  held  from  September  27  to  November  13,  with 
medals  and  other  awards  as  usual.  Foreign  exhibitors  will  not  be 
charged  for  wall  space,  and  their  accepted  exhibits  will  be  framed  by 
the  society.  They  must  be  in  12  Hanover  Square,  London,  on  or  before 
September  8.  Blank  forms  and  all  necessary  information  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  R.  Child  Bayley,  12  Hanover 
square,  London,  W. 

Glasgow  International  Exhibition  will  be  held  from  September  1  to 
October  13.  Exhibits  will  be  received  at  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Glas- 
gow Institute  from  August  16  to  21.  Prospectus  and  particulars  on 
application  to  Wm.  Goodwin,  3  Lynedoch  Street,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. 
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I  HE  following  is  the  substance  of  an  address  of 
an  informal  character  delivered  by  Mr.  W. 
E.  Partridge  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia : 

Mr.  Partridge  began  by  referring  to  the 
fact  that  the  mere  mention  of  the  subject  to 
artists  was  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  In  gen- 
eral, the  artist  disclaims  all  assistance  and 
even  the  possibility  of  it.  But  in  spite  of 
himself  he  gets  it.  Photography  has  taught 
the  modern  artist  accuraey  of  seeing,  land- 
scape prospective  and  the  "  complexity  of  the 
foreground."  Art  is  almost  infinitely  in- 
By  w.  w.  coe.  debted  to  photography. 
**  papa's  girl."  Before  dealing  with  the  main  question  the 

speaker  took  up  the  question  of,  What  is 
photography?  In  the  first  place,  he  said,  it  is  not  art.  It  cannot  express 
original  ideas.  The  most  accurate  definition  is  that  it  is  history.  The 
speaker  admitted  that  there  might  be  art  in  posing,  art  in  selecting  the 
best  point  of  view,  art  in  grouping,  in  lighting.  This  was  picture  making 
or  selecting.  Photography  was  merely  a  history  of  the  circumstances. 
Running  a  printing  press  after  the  form  is  made  ready  bears  just  as  close 
a  relation  to  art  as  does  photography.  An  understanding  of  this  might 
have  saved  us  from  some  of  the  photographic  horrors  of  the  last  dozen 
years. 

Now  what  can  photography  do  if  it  is  not  art?  A  few  negative 
statements  may  well  come  first.  It  cannot  take  the  place  of  skill  of  hand 
in  the  artist.  Hence  he  must  continue  to  draw  and  paint  It  will  not 
take  the  place  of  knowledge  or  of  any  legitimate  work,  hence  the  art- 
ist mubt  studv. 

But  the  speaker  affirmed  it  had  a  place,  it  was  essential  in  gathering 
facts.  In  topography,  architecture,  botany,  zoology  and  ethnology  it  can 
render  invaluable  aid.  It  can  make  Nature  stand  and  wait  for  the  artist, 
wait  for  years.  To-day  $10  worth  of  photographs  will  give  the  art  stu- 
dent a  greater  supply  of  facts  than  he  could  get  by  making  careful  studies 
during  ten  years'  time. 

Here  an  incident  was  mentioned  of  an  artist  who  spent  a  whole  day 
making  a  painstaking  study  of  Eyelid  Rock  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  then 
had  to  admit  that  a  photograph  of  the  rock,  taken  by  the  speaker  while 
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the  study  was  in  progress,  gave  more  of  the  facts  than  could  have  been 
obtained  in  a  month  spent  with  the  pencil. 

To  this  the  artists  all  give  assent,  but  when  one  mentions  a  similar  aid 
in  regard  to  figure  work  they  all  stand  aghast*  Here  the  speaker  said 
the  greatest  objector  is  usually  the  one  most  in  need  of  such  aid.  Yet 
the  artist  need  not  be  afraid  to  photograph  his  model.  It  will  teach 
him  to  see.  From  it  he  may  learn  proportion  and  test  the  accuracy  of 
his  own  drawing.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  nude.  By  the  intelligent 
use  of  the  camera  the  fleeting  first  pose  of  the  model  may  be  fixed  and 
the  artist  spend  his  time  more  profitably  in  accurate  detailed  study  of 
what  the  camera  cannot  save.  It  will  give  studies  in  draperies  which 
are  often  provokingly  unstable. 

The  speaker  said  enlarging  and  copying  were  peculiarly  sore  points 
with  artists  when  photography  was  mentioned.  One  may  draw  a  fig- 
ure from  hand;  sculptors  may  measure  the  model  and  transfer;  painters 
may  trace  on  the  canvas  with  red  chalk  paper  a  full  size  sketch — but  to 
photograph  even  their  own  sketches  to  the  proper  size — Heaven  forbid! 
It  is  immoral — ^perhaps  it  is.  It  would  immensely  improve  some  art  if  the 
photograph  could  be  more  frequently  used.  Why  should  an  artist  do 
something  in  a  slow  way  which  can  be  done  much  better,  more  quickly 
and  more  easily  by  the  photograph  ? 

As  to  the  question  of  motion  the  speaker  held  very  positive  ideas. 
Photography  gives  pictures  of  things  in  motion.  Those  pictures  do  not 
convey  the  idea  of  motion.  They  are  merely  the  history  of  an  instant 
Practically  the  object  was  Ml  when  the  picture  was  made.  The  artist, 
by  grouping  instants  where  the  eye  can  see  the  limbs,  and  combining 
times  of  initial  muscular  action,  can  make  his  figures  move.  The  work 
of  the  late  Felix  O.  C.  Darling  was  referred  to  as  illustrating  the  point, 
and  some  contrasts  were  shown  between  them  and  the  work  of  the 
camera. 

In  reply  to  several  questions  the  speaker  called  attention  to  several 
artistic  pieces  of  work  on  the  walls  of  the  society  room.  They  were  per- 
fectly legitimate,  very  artistic  and  creditable,  but  this  was  not  photog- 
grapky.  To  monkey  with  the  developer,  to  apply  local  intensification,  to 
retouch  and  to  mask  in  printing,  are  all  legitimate,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  call  them  photography. 

The  photographs  of  the  "sixties*'  were  artistically  much  better  than 
those  of  the  "nineties.'*  Then  lenses  were  generally  twice  the  focal 
length  of  the  base  line  of  the  picture,  tending  to  the  beauty  of  simplicity; 
Now  they  are  rarely  longer  than  that  line  and  often  shorter,  crowding  in 
much  that  should  be  left  out,  and  giving  an  apparently  false  perspective. 

B.  B.  Drumicohd. 
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The  Lumicre  Cinematograph  Camera. 

'T'HE  popularitir  with  which  the  art  of  moving,  or  chrono-photography, 
'  has  been  received  has  led  to  the  invention  of  numerous  devices  for 
taking  the  original  pictures  expeditiously  and  with  as  portable  and  com< 
pact  apparatus  as  possible. 

One  of  the  most  recent  cameras  of  this  kind  is  that  invented  by  the 
Iiumiere  Brothers,  of  Paris,  France,  which  works  on  a  somewhat  different 
plan  than  that  generally  noticed  and  at  the  same  time  is  quite  simple 
and  certain  in  its  operations,  occupying  but  little  space. 

The  peculiar  novelty  of  this  instrument  is  the  manner  by  which  the 
dim  is  carried  forward  intermittently,  no  sprocket  wheel  being  used. 

Referring  to  the  illustrations,  the  film-moving  device  (Figs.  1  and  3) 
will  be  observed  to  be  nothing  more  than  two  prongs  arranged  like  a 
fork,  D,  which  are  al- 
ternately  pushed 
through  or  withdrawn 
from  the  perforated 
ribbon  film  by  a  rotat- 
ing bar,  C,  having  the 
ends  bent  in  opposite 
directions,  impinging 
on  one  or  the  other 
sides  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  cam,  D.  at- 
tached to  the  shank 
or  spindle  of  the  mov- 
ing fork.  The  film- 
moving  fork  is  also  at- 
tached to  ai  arm  of  a 
reciprocating  yoke 
piece,  A,  actuated  by 
an  eccentric  (see  Fig. 
1),  ao  that  the  mo- 
ment a  section  of  the 
perforated  film  has 
been  carried  down  by 
the  fork,  the  fork  is 
immediately  w  i  t  h  - 
drawn  from  the  film 
by  tb«  rotating  bar  C  rm. 
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^^  impinging    the    cam    D. 

f^  The  fork  is  then   carried 

"  I  upward  by  the  arm  B  at- 

"  tacbed  to  A,  clear  of  tbe 

film,  the  distance  of  the 
eccentric  movement,  until 
the  opposite  end  of  barC 
strikes  cam  D  and  forces 
the  forks  into  the  film 
perforations  ;  the  part  A 
then  moving  downward 
in  the  opposite  direction, 
quickly  carrieB.also  by  the 
fork,  the  film  the  distance 
of  one  picture.  On  the 
main  actuating  tbaft  is 
FIGS.  I,  3,  3.— FILM  MOVING  MECHANISM.  ftlso  arranged  the  sfiuttcr 

E,  Fig.  a,  which  rotates 
in  harmony  with  the  film-moving  mechanism.  Fig.  2  shows  a 
vertical  section  of  the  machine.  A  is  the  film-operating  part.  £  the 
shutter  on  the  main  shaft,  there  being  on  the  rear  end  of  the  latter  a 
pinion  operated  by  the  larger  cog  wheel,  which  is  worked  by  a  handle- 
On  the  upper  end  of  the  box  is  the  supply  of  the  sensitized  ribk  on.  which 
passes  downward  between  guides  before  the  lens  opening-  The  bent 
ends  of  the  cam  operating  bar  will  be  clearly  seen.  Fig.  4 
illustratee  the  exterior  of  the  instrument,  showing  more  especiallj 
the  way  the  film  is  carried  through  the  machine.  The  use  of  the 
apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  where  it  will  be  observed  sup- 
ported on  a  tripod  and  its  portable  nature  made  manifest.  The  ingen- 
ious device  for  producing  an  intermittent  movement  without  sprocket 
wheels  or  coge  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  camera,  while  its  lightness 
and  facility  of  operation  by  simply  turning  a  crank  makes  it  adaptable 
for  use  in  most  any  place.  Parents  with  such  a  camera  can  preserve  all 
the  peculiar  antics  of  their  children  or  of  pet  animals  and  numerous 
other  interesting  incidents  that  are  constantly  occurring.  The  same 
camera  can  be  converted  into  a  projecting  apparatus  for  throwing  the 
moving  pictures  on  the  screen  in  regular  sequence.  The  pii-tures  taken 
with  this  apparatus  are  about  an  inch  square.  Tt  should  not  be  long 
before  a  hand  camera  baaed  on  the  same  idea  sliould  be  in  use,  compara- 
tively automatic,  so  that  every  time  the  tourist  makes  an  exposure  it  will 
mean  from  forty  to  a  hundred  pictures  at  one  release  of  the  shutter  trig- 
ger-    The  increased  interest  shown  in  this  class  of  pictures  certainly 
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FIG.  5. — THE   CINEMATOGRAIH    CAMERA    11 

should  Btimulatfi  the  iDTeation   of  Tnrions  forma   of    portable  chrono- 
photographic  cameras. — Scienlific  American. 

Our  Pict.res. — Amongthe  pictures  illustrated  in  this  Dumber  is  one  (page  311} 
entitled  "Light  and  Shadow,"  by  H.  P.  R,  Holt,  which  was  regarded  of  so  much  mtrit 
at  the  iSg6  Washington  Salon  as  to  be  purchased  for  permanent  exhibition  by  the  United 
States  National  Museum.  While  the  subject  is  entrenjply  simple,  yet  the  lighting  of  the 
principal  objects  is  such  as  to  bring  out  their  rotundity  with  fine  elfect.  The  grace- 
ful draping  of  the  background  is  noticeable,  while  the  glimpse  of  the  carved  table  in 
the  foreground  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  the  drapery  adds  hannonv  to  the 
whole. 

Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Photockafhers'  Association. — The  an- 
n^ail  convention  occurs  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  or.  as  it  is  now  called.  Eleron,  on  July 
IB  and  lasts  till  July  17. 1897.  Prof.  A,  H.  Griffith,  of  Detroit,  is  to  lecture  before  the 
convention  upon  art  and  various  subjects.  The  President,  C,  M.  Hayes,  has  addressed 
an  urgent  public  letter  to  all  phutographers  desiring  their  presence.  Doubtless  tbe 
convention  will  be  well  attended  and  conducive  of  much  interest  in  modern  methods 
of  working. 
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Contribution  Box. 

;he  beginner,"  aays  W,  M.  Bowron,  "to  focus  tor 
li  light  scenes  by  selecting  tbe  CRmera  poeition 
Drebftnd,  focueing  and  marking  the  poei'ion  on 
tbe  baseboard. 

"  Tell  tbe  makers  of  red  lamps  to  fit  the 
ligbt-sbields  outside  the  chimney,  with  bay- 
onet  catches  instead  of  Boldtr.so  as  to  enable 
the  owner  to  remove  the  solid  chunks  of 
lampblack  that  gradually  chock  them. 

"  Tell  everybody  to  re-read  back  numbers 

of  photographic  magazines.     There  is  lots 

of  sense  in  these  old  writings,  as  the  cowboy 

remarked  when  be  got  bold  of  a  stray  copy 

of  the  Bible." 

Sbabonable  Notis, — Many  cameras  will  be  where  ice  is  not  obtainable, 

60  when  water  gets  too  warm  to  use  the  ordinary  alkaline  series  from 

glycin  to  pyro  without  the  danger  of  dissolving  tbe  film,  or  what  is  per 

haps  worse,  saving  it  as  a  pathological  example  of  "reticulated  freckles," 

it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  old  iroa  oxalate  with  its  acid  nature  does 

not  attack  the  film. 

Also  remember  that  the  lid  of  an  old  plate  box  (pasteboard)  "par- 
affined "  out  is  little  short  of  perfection  as  a  developing  tray.  A  boi 
improvised  from  a  light  wooden  packing  box,  with  paper  pasted  over  the 
cracks,  and  the  vhole  thing  paraffined  makes  a  noble  fixing  box,  and  the 
outfit  can  be  thrown  away  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Melt  the  parafBne  in,  say,  an  empty  tomato  can.  Make  your  tray  or 
bos  fairly  warm  by  leaving  it  in  an  oven  for  a  few  minutes.  Four  in  tb« 
paraffine.  Wet  every  part  and  pour  out  all  excess-  When  cold  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

Eliza  H.  Bennett  says:  "The  Contribution  Box  was  an  inspiration, 
just  what  was  needed  to  give  ua  all  a  personal  interest  in  the  journal,  and 
an  opportunity  of  telling  about  "ur  little  discoveries  without  the  fearof 
being  laughed  at  when  they  happen,  as  they  often  do,  to  be  no  discovery 
at  all.  Florence  Livingston's  method  of  protecting  weak  sided,  or  weak 
foreground  negatives,  described  in  the  June  number,  is  just  lovely,  and 
has  helped  me  to  make  beautiful  prints,  which  sold  at  our  church  fair  U  r 
50  cents  each,  from  negatives  that  without  it  could  not  be  printed  st 
all. 

"I  like  to  print  on  gelatine  paper,  and  have  been  much  troubled 
because  I  could  not  rub  down  tbe  prints  on  the  mounto  with  a  roller 
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squeegee,  unless  I  first  dried  them  before*putting  onfthe  starch,  which  is 
a  bother.  I  trim  before  toning  andjfixing,  and  after  washing  take  them 
out  of  the  water  and  pile  them  face  down  on  a  glass  plate,  the  way  I  saw 
our  photographer  do,  and  the  piece  of  paper  I  put  between  the  squeegee 
and  the  print  always  stuck  to  the  latter.  I  tried  waxed  paper,  but  that 
soon  tore  and  did  not  do  ;  then  I  tried  cotton,  an  old  handkerchief,  but  it 
crinkled  and  marked  the  print.  At  last  I  came  across  a  piece  of  thick 
rubber  cloth,  much  thicker  than  the  material  generally  used  for  the  focus- 
ing cloth,  with  rubber  on  one  side  and  smooth,  not  twilled,  muslin  on  the 
other,  and  found  it  answered  admirably.  No  matter  how  wet  or  tacky  the 
surface  of  the  prints  may  be,  it  never  sticks,  end  is  easily  wiped  dry  when 
it  gets  wet  or  washed  clean  if  soiled. 

"  You  should  tell  stock  dealers  to  have  it  on  sale  in  suitably  sized 
squares,  and  no  photographer  who  once  tries  it  will  ever  use  anything 
else." 

Alexandeb  Gibson  says:  "Please  drop  the  following  into  the  Contri- 
bution Box.  The  ruby  glass  fetish  in  the  dark  room  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare,  and  the  crank  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  belief  deserves  to  be 
condemned  to  clean  plates  for  wet  collodion  worke***  ^or  the  rest  of  his 
days.  He  has  made  me  work  in  darkness  hardly  made  visiuxo  .  jr  years, 
but  bress  de  Lawd !  I  have  burst  my  bonds.  The  ruby  of  my  Blair's  lan- 
tern came  to  smsush,  I  had  work  that  could  not  wait  till  I  got  another,  so 
happening  to  have  a  square  of  deepish  orange  that  for  some  forgotten 
purpose  I  had  ground  on  one  side,  I  cut  it  to  size  and  stuck  it  in.  Ex- 
celsior !  I  have  ten  times  more  light,  more  than  ten  times  more  comfort, 
and  develop  Cramer's  'Crown'  and  Carbutt's  most  rapid  'Orthochro- 
matic  '  without  a  trace  of  fog  or  any  other  faults.  I  keep  a  little  farther 
from  the  light,  but  see  the  plate  much  better,  and  cover  it,  as  I  did  be- 
fore, for  most  of  the  time.     No  more  ruby  in  mine,  if  you  please." 


Photography  in  Natural  Colors. 

A  LTHOUGH  photography  in  natural  colors  is  **in  the  air  "  more  than 
^  ever  it  was  before,  we  regret  that,  in  reply  to  many  inquiries,  we 
must  say  that  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 

Ives  has  practically  perfected  his  method  of  producing  the  effect  of 
an  image  in  the  colors  of  Nature  by  combining  the  three  primaries  after 
passing  them  through  positives  made  under  suitable  conditions,  and 
Jolly  and  McDonough  have  shown  surprising  results  by  their  ruled 
screen  method,  although  there  are  apparently  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
before  it  can  be  turned  to  commercial  account.     Those,  however,  are 
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simply  methods  by  which  the  colors  of  Nature  are  simulated  by  pig- 
ments, and  are  no  more  photographs  in  natural  colors  than  are  the 
results  of  the  now  well-known  ''  three-color  method. " 

Lippmann's  interference  method  comes  nearer  to  photography  in 
natural  colors  than  anything  of  which  we  have  an  account,  as  it  is  purely 
the  effect  of  the  action  of  light  on  the  sensitive  film.  Bennetto  claims 
the  same  for  his  method,  but  apparently  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  the 
specification  before  we  know  more  about  it.  According  to  T.  P.Andrews, 
a  San  Francisco  stock  dealer,  a  young  photographer  in  that  city  has  also 
solved  the  problem,  and  will  bring  it  before  the  public  soon,  and  more 
recently  we  learn  from  the  BrUish  Journal  of  Photography  that  William 
Brooks,  a  well-known  English  photographer,  has  almost  perfected  a 
process  by  which  the  desired  goal  is  reached  through  exposure  and 
development  alone. 

The  Chassagne  method,  which  has  attracted  more  attention  than  any 
of  the  others,  probably  because  of  the  apparently  open  way  in  which  it 
was  demonstrated  in  London  before  several  well-known  experts,  seems  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  the  two  methods,  between  photography  pure  and 
simple  and  photography  plus  pigments.  We  have  not  seen  the  results 
and  cannot  say  to  just  what  degree  of  perfection  the  process  has  been 
brought.  Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  speak  of  the  pictures  as  if  there 
was  nothing  further  to  be  desired,  while  others,  more  cautious  and  less 
easily  excited,  admit  that '' they  are  wonderful,  considering,"  and  that 
would  seem  to  be  about  the  true  estimate.  It  is  quite  clear  that  they  are 
not  equal,  or  nearly  so,  in  purity  of  tone  to  the  specimens  shown  by 
Bennetto,  but  that  need  not  detract  from  one's  estimate  of  the  method,  as 
few  processes  are  launched  on  the  world  so  perfect  as  to  be  incapable  of 
improvement. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
method,  even  of  so  much  of  it  as  has  been  publicly  shown;  but  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  announcement  of  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Go. ,  material 
for  the  process  shall  be  obtainable  by  the  time  this  reaches  the  eye  of 
our  readers  many  at'  least  of  those  doubts  may  easily  be  solved.  The 
process  is  either  patented  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  patented,  and  the  specifica- 
tion published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  reproduced  on 
page  210  of  our  May  number,  be  anything  like  a  correct  copy,  it  is  clear 
that  the  print  only  has  to  be  dealt  with  and  that  there  is  no  need  for  any 
specially  prepared  plate,  even  although  "  at  a  small  advance  on  ordinary 
rates."  If,  however,  as  suggested  by  the  Bulletin,  the  specification  be  in- 
tended on  the  Talleyrand  lines,  to  conceal  the  true  method,  then  the 
patent  is  void  and  the  process  free  to  any  one  who  is  chemist  enough  to 
discover  the  nature  of  the  solutions.     As  was  recently  said  in  these  pages, 
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in  an  article  on  calcium  carbide,  no  one  has  an  inherent  right  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  his  own  inventions.  That  right  for  a  limited  time  is  conferred 
by  the  Government  on  conditions  that  in  the  specification  the  invention 
shall  be  so  dearly  described  as  to  enable  any  one  of  average  ability  to  carry 
it  out,  as  he  shall  have  aright  to  do  when  the  patent  expires.  If  that  has 
not  been  done,  or  if  the  process  has  not  been  patented,  it  is  free  to  all 
who  can  discover  the  secrets  of  the  solutions. 

In  the  mean  time,  then,  stories  about  rights  that  apparently  have  no 
existence  and  syndicates  that  appear  to  be  hypothetical,  should  be  taken 
cum  grano  salts  until  we  get  more  light  on  the  subject. 
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BY   WATCHMAN. 

AN  English  contemporary  invites  and  pays  for  what  it  calls  "Post- 
^^  Card  "  paragraphs,  and  probably  the  fun  they  afford  is  worth  the 
money.  Here  is  one  of  them  :  ''  If  you  wish  to  make  a  reversed  negative 
rub  the  film  with  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  you  will  find  the  film  will  come  off  quite  easily,  when  it  can  be 
placed  in  water  and  floated  on  the  plate  the  reversed  way  up  and  allowed 
to  dry.  You  will  find  it  useful  for  cleaning  old  negatives  also.— F.  B." 
Here  is  another  which  makes  one  wonder  how  any  one  who  knows  any- 
thing of  phot6graphy  could  print, far  less  pay  for:  "When  taking  a  near 
view  with  an  ordinary  lens  it  is  sometimes  necessary  .to  push  up  the 
back  of  the  camera  toward  the  lens.  This  often  means  that  a  part  of  the 
picture  is  cut  off  by  the  bellows.  This  may  be  overcome  by  placing  the 
lens  inside  the  camera  and  making  a  cap  or  plug  to  fit  the  opposite  end 
of  the  lens  mount  for  making  the  exposure. — W   E.  A/' 

« 

The  longer  we  live  the  more  we  learn,  that  is,  if  we  keep  our  eyes  open. 
I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  Daguerreotype,  and  to  have  wrought  it, 
too,  but  didn't  know  till  I  saw  it  in  an  editorial  p*aragraph — and  in  an 
English  photographic  journal,  too,  and  therefore  it  must  be  corect — that 
negatives  were  made  by  the  Daguerreotype  process.  This  is  what  the 
editor  nays  :  ''  At  a  meeting  of  the  Ealing  Society,  Mr.  Whitney  handed 
round  a  number  of  old  prints  on  plain  salted  paper,  taken  by  negatives 
made  by  the  Daguerreotype  process  by  Mr.  Buskin,  the  celebrated  art 
critic. "  Prof.  Silvanus  P.  Thompson  may  not  be  so  far  out  after  all  in  his 
estimate  of  the  knowledge  of  some  photographic  editors. 

«  « 

Herr  Oswald  Moh,  of  Gorlitz,  has  invented  and  of  course  patented  a 
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method  bj  which  not  only  is  halation  altogether  prevented  but  retouch- 
ing made  easier,  as  it  can  be  done  on  the  back  rather  than  on  the  film  of 
the  negative.  Instead  of  glass  as  a  support  for  the  sensitive  film  he  uses 
paper  which  before  printing  is  rendered  translucent  by  oil.  This  is 
wonderfully  like  a  description  of  the  Eastman  * '  American  Film/'  so 
largely  employed  a  dozen  years  ago  before  they  had  perfected  the  **Tran8- 
parent  Film."  I  fear  the  Herr  and  his  money  are  parted  never  more  to 
meet  again. 

« 

Juveniles  like  to  be  amused  by  fairy  stories  but  surely  The  Junior  Pho- 
tographer is  not  the  publication  in  which  we  should  expect  to  find  them, 
Here  is  one^  however,  that  I  came  across  in  the  February  number  of  that 
generally  interesting  journal ;  and  written  too  by  Peter  Eland,  who  ought 
to  know  better.  But  Peter  has  just  done  what  alas  too  many  writers  do; 
found  something  written  by  some  other  body,  and  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  corroborate  the  statement,  or  perhaps  even  to  give  a  thought 
to  its  probability,  passes  off  the  spurious  coin  as  genuine  metal.  Peter 
begins  by  asking  his  junior  readers  if  ever  they  have  tried  to  make  a 
photographic  weather-glass,  and  assures  them  that  they  can  do  it  quite 
easily.  And  this  is  how  it  is  to  be  done !  Make  a  transparency,  on  a 
lantern  slide  plate  will  do,  containing  a  fair  proportion  of  water,  sky  and 
foliage,  and  color  it  with  photo- stains— whatever  they  may  be — but  blue 
must  be  excluded,  the  effect  aimed  at  being  the  sere  and  yellow  of 
autumn.  Then  soak  a  piece  of  rice  paper  in  a  strong  solution  of  chloride 
of  cobalt,  dry  it,  place  it  behind  the  transparency  and  bind  up  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Now  hang  it  up  in  the  window,  and  **  when  it  is  going 
to  rain  you  will  have  a  most  dreary  view  which  is  apparently  hard  nipped 
in  the  toils  of  autumn,  but  when  the  weather  is  going  to  be  fine  a  great 
change  will  take  place,  your  trees  will  become  green,  and  the  sky  and  the 
water  beautifully  blue,  and  all  the  hues  of  a  glorious  summer  day  be 
present.*'    Will  it?    It  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Peter  Eland  has  never 

tried  it, 

*  * 

The  judges  at  the  January  competition  of  the  Madrade  Photographic 
Society  gave  a  perhaps  not  altogether  undeserved  blow  to  the  highly 
glazed,  patent  leathery  style  of  photograph  that  is  even  now  much  com- 
moner than  it  should  be.  Speaking  of  two  prints,  one  of  which  had  been 
awarded  a  bronze  medal,  and  the  other  a  certificate  of  merit,  they  said  : 
"Both  these  exhibits  would  have  received  superior  awards  had  they  not 
been  so  highly  glazed.  These  pictures,  printed  on  a  mat  surface,  and  in 
platinotype  or  bromide,  would  have  made  excellent  exhibits.     Most  of  the 
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exhibits  in  this  class,  though  not  quite  free  from  technical  defects,  have 
good  pictorial  qualities,  which,  however,  are  ruined  by  the  highly  glazed 

surface  of  the  prints. 

*    ^    * 

The  process  monger  is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  According  to  the 

Briiuh  Journal, 'Mir.  Lafosse,  son  of  the  great  Lafosse,  has  discovered  a 

method  by  which  platinum  prints  may  be    developed   to  very  effective 

sepia  tones,  cold  or  warm,  comparable  to  the  best  sepia  colors  in  carbon 

printing.     It  consists  in  modifications  of  the   oxalate  solution,  and  he 

intends  to  impart  it  only  to  his  brother  professionals.  But  he  is  a  day  too 

late  for  the  fair.    The  despised  amateur  has  got  ahead  of  him  and  enabled 

our  editors  to  publish  just  such  a  method  on  page   114  of   the  March 
number. 


When  a  newspaper  editor  allows  his  young  man  to  write  anything 
about  photography  there  is  always  sure  to  be  fun.  The  latest  I  have 
seen  is  in  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  that  somebody  has  kindly  sent 
me.  Here  we  are  gravely  told  that  the  difficulty  of  toning  prints  and 
making  them  permanent  has  caused  thousands  of  amateurs  to  give  up 
photography  in  disgust;  that  neither  the  amateur  nor  the  professional 
had  sufficient  skill  to  tone  the  new  gelatine,  and  newer  collodion  paper, 
to  prevent  their  fading  away  in  less  than  a  year,  but  that  salvation  had 
come  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  discovery  of  a  self-toning  paper — made 
and  patented,  of  course — ^by  a  Newark  company.  It  is  a  collodion  paper, 
in  which  the  necessary  gold  is  added  to  the  emulsion,  and  all  that  is 
required  is  to  print  just  as  deep  as  the  finished  picture  is  desired  to  be  ; 
plunge  it  into  the  fixing  solution,  and  then  wash  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  editor  of  the  Sunday  Call  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  self- toning  which  he  says  "photographic  chemists  have  been  striv- 
ing for  years  unsuccessfully  to  produce, "  is  nearly  as  old  as  albumenized 
paper,  and  that  a  self-toning  collodion  paper  was  again  invented  and 
patented  in  Germany  less  than  two  years  ago,  and  that  instead  of,  as  he 
lets  his  young  man  say,  collodion  paper  being  a  recent  introduction  and 
fades  within  a  year,  it  has  by  some  photographers  been  in  constant  use 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  I  have  before  me  now  some  of  the  prints  at 
least  half  as  old  as  that  as  brilliant  as  when  made.  Editors  of  daily  papers, 
and  indeed  of  the  lay  press  generally,  should  never  forget  the  old  but 
always  true  saying,  ne  aulor  uUra  crepidam. 

Another  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  certain  class  of  people  and  its 
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money  are  soon  parted  is  afforded  by  the  taking  out  of  a  patent  for  "Dry 
Mounting,"  by  Prof.  Del6pine,  of  Owens'  College,  Manchester,  Eng- 
lan^.  Not  the  kind  of  "  Prof."  so  plentiful  here,  mere  schoolmasters, 
professors  of  the  tonsorial,  or  other  arts,  but  a  real  genuine  professor,  the 
occupant  of  a  chair  in  a  real  college.  The  Professor  says  :  "It  has  hith- 
erto been  found  difficult  to  properly  mount  photographs  and  other  pic- 
tures on  account  of  the  presence  of  air  bubbles  and  through  the  picture 
not  thoroughly  adhering  to  the  mount  all  round  the  edges. 

' '  My  invention  consists  in  coating  the  material  used  for  the  mount 
with  a  thin  layer  or  layers  of  a  solution  of  gelatine  or  other  allied  sub- 
stance or  substances  having  the  same  property  for  this  purpose.  I  then 
allow  the  prepared  surface  to  dry,  thus  rendering  it  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  so  that,  when  this  surface  is  again,  wetted  with  cold  water, 
it  swells  without  dissolving,  and  when  the  photograph  or  other 
picture  (also  wetted)  is  applied  against  this  prepared  surface,  perfect 
adhesion  will  result  when  dry. 

' '  Instead  of  preparing  the  mount  as  above  stated  I  may  prepare  the 
back  of  the  picture."  It  is  very  evident  that  whatever  this  professor  may 
know  of  other  things  he  knows  little  of  the  past  of  photography,  as  '  'dry 
mounting  "  just  as  he  describes,  has  been  known  and  practiced  for  many 
years  and  published  in  the  journals  many,  many  times.  If  he  has  any 
doubt  about  it  he  should  search  the  back  volumes  of  The  British  Journal, 
or  write  to  John  Stuart,  of  Glasgow.  It  is  marrow  to  my  bones  to  see  a 
man  greedy  enough  to  run  to  the  Patent  Office  with  such  a  little  thing, 
so  thoroughly  sold. 

And  here  is  another  victim  of  his  own  greed  and  ignorance,  a  Mr.  J. 
Liddel,  who  really  believes  that  the  world  is  anxious  to  print  photographs 
on  textile  fabrics,  doesn't  know  how  and  will  be  willing  to  pay  him  for 
the  knowledge  and  the  permission  to  do  bo.  But  alas  for  his  hopes  and 
expectations  I  His  patented  method  has  been  common  knowledge  for 
almost  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  has  been  published  again  and  again, 
and  practiced  by  almost  every  one  who  printed  on  textile  fabrics.  Here 
it  is  :  60  grains  of  gum  arabic  and  15  grains  of  common  salt  are  dissolved 
in  4  ounces  of  water  and  the  cloth  soaked  in  this  and  dried.  He  doesn't 
even  seem  to  know  what  an  improvement  it  is  to  iron  it  before  the  next 
operation,  which  is  to  sensitize  it  by  floating  on  1  in  8  solution  of  silver 
nitrate.  It  is  again  dried  and  printed,  toned  and  fixed  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  albumenized  paper,  and  that  is  all. 

*     *     * 

W.  Ingles  Rogers  has  bobbed  up  again,  and  Phonography  has  allowed 
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him  to  occupy  nearly  five  columns  in  giving  Daisy  Wallace,  a  variety 
actress,  some  free  advertising,  under  cover  of  telling  us  something  new^ 
about  his  old  craze  on  thought  photography.  His  methods  of  experi- 
menting and  his  deductions  therefrom  are  too  absurd  for  reproductioD,. 
but  a  portion  of  his  dealings  with  Daisy  are  too  good  to  be  passed  over: 

'Shortly  after  coming  to  reside  in  our  present  locality  (Plymouth), 
my  wife  fell  in  with  a  young  lady  friend  of  hers,  an  actress,  known  to  the 
world  as  Miss  Daisy  Wallace.  She  was  '  on  tour/  and  during  her  Btay 
in  our  town  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  her  time  in  our  society.  We 
went  to  the  theatre  on  the  last  night  of  her  visit,  and  saw  her  perform, 
the  leading  part  in  a  sensational  nautical  drama,  her  role  comprising  that 
of  a  shipwrecked  sailor,  a  character  in  which  she  usually  appeared  to 
striking  advitntage.  After  the  performance  we  tendered  her  our  con-^ 
gratulations,  and  the  following  morning  she  departed  for  Greenock,, 
accompanied  by  our  combined  good  wishes. 

'*  During  this  young  lady's  stay  in  our  locality  she  had  shown  great 
interest  in  the  results  of  my  researches,  and  before  leaving  I  entered, 
into  an  arrangement  with  her  to  conduct  a  series  of  experiments  in 
thought,  or  '  object  transference  ' 

'*  She  was  to  fix  a  date  on  which  she  would  be  at  leisure,  and  on  that 
date  was  to  endeavor  to  transfer  her  features  to  my  mind  while  I  sat  in  a 
passive  condition  in  front  of  a  sensitive  pliE^te.  We  heard  from  her  in  due- 
course;  but  one  day,  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  date  agreed  upon,  my 
wife  suddenly  looked  up  from  some  light  work  she  was  engaged  in 
and  exclaimed,  *  Why,  how  strange  !  No  matter  where  I  look  I  can  see 
Daisy  Wallace !  * 

♦  *  *  What  is  she  looking  like  ? '  I  queried,  dropping  the  pen  I  was  using 
and  turning  my  head  in  her  direction. 

''  'Looking  like?  Why,  just  like  herself,  of  course.  Just  like  we  saw 
her  at  the  theatre  the  other  night.     She  is  as  plain  as  can  be. ' 

'' '  Sit  down  a  moment,'  I  exclaimed,  and  in  another  instant  I  had  band-- 
aged  my  wife's  eyes,  and  led  her  quickly  into  my  dark  room. 

''  Taking  a  rapid  plate  from  the  box,  I  placed  it  on  a  shelf,  brought  my 
vacuum  case  into  position,  and  after  removing  the  bandage  from  her 
eyes,  bade  my  wife  gaze  upon  the  plate,  keeping  the  image  of  her  friend 
upon  the  surface  of  her  memory  for  as  long  as  she  possibly  could. 

'  *  This  turned  out  to  be  barely  four  minutes  and  I  despaired  of  a  result, 
but  what  was  lacking  in  time  had  evidently  been  atoned  for  in  vividnesp,. 
for  on  development  a  perfectly  exposed  negative  resulted  and  one  that  I 
consider  far  outstrips  any  that  I  have  myself  hitherto  produced. 

''  The  illustration  given  is  an  enlargement  of  one  of  the  halves  of  about 
twenty  diamaters.     As  the  emanations  are  precisely  alike,  the  reproduc- 
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tioQ  of  one  of  them  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose.    The  same 
applies  to  Fig.  1. 

"The  most  curious  part  of  the  affair  is  that  we  received  on  the  following 
day  a  letter  from  Miss  Wallace,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

'*  'Royal  Electroscope,  Greenock,  June  21,  1896. 

'  *  *  Dear  Mr.  Rogers. — I  was  very  pleased  to  have  your  letter  on  Friday 
last.  With  regard  to  our  experiment  in  telepathy,  I  am  very  much  afraid 
we  shall  not  succeed  as  you  wish.  I  had  a  preliminary  trial  of  my  part  of 
the  business  yesterday,  but  do  as  I  would  I  could  not  keep  my  thoughts 
on  you.  They  would  invariably  wander  off  to  Mrs,  A,  and  I  found  I 
could  retain  her  in  my  mind  for  an  indefinite  period.  I  think  you  will 
have  to  let  her  take  your  place  in  the  matter.  I  presume  the  experiment 
will  be  materially  the  same.  Let  me  know  by  return  if  this  meets  your 
view,  and  I  will  do  my  part  to  the  best  of  my  ability. — Yours,  etc, 

"  *  Daisy  Wallace.' 

**  Here  was  the  key  to  the  mystery  1  My  wife  had  quite  unintentionally 
been  the  recipient  in  what  many  psychologists  would  term  a  very  clear 
case  of  spontaneous  image  transference.     But  was  it  really  so  f  I  think  not 
I  think  that  no  transference  of  any  kind  took  place  between  the  two.     It 
was  merely  an  excitation  of  mental  stimulus  by  sympathetic  action,  which 
seems  to  have  been  regulated  not  so  much  by  distance  as  by  the  degree 
of  sympathy  evolved.    If  the  transference  of  the  image  of  my  wife's  friend 
had  taken  place  as  was  originally  intended,  the  result  would  doubtless 
been  a  representation  of  her  as  she  then  was,  and  not,  as  was  actually  the 
case,  as  my  urife  last  saw  her  I    Though  she  did  not  say  so  in  her  letter, 
Miss  Wallace  was  doubtless  in  her  ordinary  attire  at  the  time  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, whereas  in  the  reproduction  of  my  wife  s  mental  impression  she 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  sailor,  which  was  the  last  and  most  vivid 
impression  my  wife  had  received  of  her  personality.     We  seem  to  be  get- 
ting at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  at  any  rate  ;  the  truth  of  this  mysterious 
phenomenon  appears  to  be  coming  into  sight  '* 

The  illustration  referred  to  is  a  black  square  with  a  hazy  whitish  disc 
in  the  centre  ;  and  in  that  disc  a  dark  silhouette  that  by  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination  may  look  a  little  like  a  man. 

Comment  on  this  would  be  like  adding  water  to  an  Irishman's  punch, 

**ivery  dhrop  would  shpoil  it." 

*  * 

* 

Thomas  Acquinas  has  made  a  discovery  that  should  be  worth  much 
more  than  the  proverbial  **  weight  in  gold,"  at  least  so  I  thought  while 
reading  the  following  statement  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  article  in 
the  June    Wilson's  Magazine.      ''It  is,  however,   a  comparatively  easy 
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matter,  by  proper  manipulation ,  to  secure  in  the  monochrome  photograph 
a  correct  rendering  of  the  colors  apparent  in  any  outdoor  scene,  so  that 
the  shade  of  color,  complementary  or  contrasting,  shall  be  represented 
by  its  true  value  and  relation  to  the  photograph."  Of  course  I  read  on 
greedily,  but  alas  1  had  to  lose  faith  in  Thomas  before  getting  to  the  end 
of  the  second  paragraph,  because  he  tells  us  that '' the  darker  green, 
orange  yellow  and  red  have  about  the  same  visual  effect."  I  know  that 
there  are  differences  in  eyes,  but  surely  the  eye  that  can  see  little  or  no 
difference  between  the  luminous  yellows  and  the  non- luminous  reds  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  know  when  color  is  correctly  rendered,  much  less 
discover  a  method  of  doing  so.  And  so  it  turns  out.  It  is  the  old 
method  of  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  and  an  orthrochromatic 
plate,  very  good  things  both,  but  yet  a  long  way  from  correct  rendering  of 
color. 


The  Fourth  Annual  American  Lantern  Slide  Compe- 
tition. 

OPEN   TO   THE   WORLD. 

Prizes,  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  Competitors  may  enter  one  or  all  classes; 
each  set  must  consist  of  six  slides. 

CLASSES. 

C/ass  /. — Landscape,  with  or  without  figures. 

Class  II. — Portraiture  and  Genre  Studies  (studio  work  debarred). 

Class  III. — Instantaneous  Work  or  Street  Scenes  (of  objects  in  motion) 

Class  IV. — Architecture  and  Historical  Subjects 

Class  V. — Botanical  Subjects. 

Class  VI. — Marines,  Seascapes  and  Cloud  Eflfects. 

Class  VII. — Animal  Studies. 

No  entry  forms  arc  required  but  each  competitor  is  expected  to  number  each 

slide  in  lead  pencil  and  furnish  a  list    giving  brief  description    of    the  subject 

of  each  slide.     A  statement  must  also  be  made  that  the  original  negative  as  well  as 

the  slide  are  the  work  of  the  competitor.  The  thumb  label  should  be  located  on  the 
lower  left  corner  of  the  slide  as  viewed  in  its  natural  position,  and  the  title  label  on 
the  right  hand  end,  the  writing  facing  inward.  The  size  of  slide  submitted  may  be 
either  3%  r.  4  inches  or  3X  ^3%-  No  competitor  can  take  more  than  one  prize  in 
each  class. 

CONDITIONS. 

The  prize  slides  are  to  become  the  property  of  The  ANtERiCAN  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher, Slides  not  receiving  an  award  will  be  returned  to  tbe  maker  if  stamps  or 
funds  be  forwarded  with  entry  application.  The  slides  will  be  carefully  examined 
and  judged  on  the  screen.  All  slides  must  be  sent  or  delivered  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 15,  1897. 

All  packages  or  slides  must  be  addressed  and  sent  to  The  American  Amateur 
Photographer,  239  and  241  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  carriage  prepaid  prior  to  De- 
cember 15,  1897. 

For  Judges  we  are  glad  to  announce  the  names  of  Alfred  STiEGLiTzand  Charles 
I.  Berg,  who  have  kindly  consented  to  act 
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Photographic  Chemicals  and  Their  Adulterations. 

{Continued  from  page  i8i.) 

Potassium  Iodide, — The  commercial  salt  frequently  contains  carbonate 
of  potash/ and  also  potassium  iodate,  sulphate  and  chloride.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  first  may  be  detected  by  the  efferrescence  which  ensues  when 
the  powdered  sample  is  moistened  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
salt  may  be  purified  from  carbonate  and  iodate  by  digesting  it  in  hot, 
strong  alcohol,  when  these  adulterations,  being  practically  insoluble, 
wiU  be  left  behind,  and  may  be  removed  by  filtration. 

Potassium  sulphate  may,  as  usual,  be  detected  by  the  addition  of 
barium  chloride  to  the  aqueous  solution,  previously  strongly  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  prevent  precipitation  of  any  carbonate  present 
Potassium  chloride,  if  present,  will  be  precipitated  along  with  the  iodide 
on  adding  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  On  treating  the 
washed  precipitate  with  ammonia,  the  chloride  of  silver  only  is  dissolved, 
and.  after  separation  from  the  residue  of  yellow  iodide,  may  be  re-pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  of  a  little  weak  nitric  acid  to  the  ammoniacal 
solution.  The  percentage  of  iodide  in  a  commercial  sample  may  be  esti- 
mated volumetrically.  For  this  purpose  8.3  grains  of  mercuric  chloride 
must  be  dissolved  in  1, 000  grain  measures  of  water.  Take  twenty  grains 
of  the  sample,  dissolve  in  water  in  a  basin,  and,  having  filled  an  alkali- 
meter  with  the  chloride  solution,  add  the  latter  gradually,  stirring  the 
contents  of  the  basin  continually  during  the  titration.  Continue  the 
addition  until  the  red  precipitate  of  mercuric  iodide  is  no  longer  dissolved. 
The  number  of  degrees  consumed,  multiplied  by  1.8088,  will  give  the 
percentage  of  potassium  iodide  in  the  sample. 

Potassium  Oxalate  {K^Cfi^,  2ff^()). — The  commercial  salt  frequently 
contains  carbonate  of  potash.  When  crude  oxalic  acid  has  been  employed 
in  it8  preparation,  it  may  also  contain  traces  of  insoluble  organic  matter. 
To  detect  the  former,  treat  the  aqueous  solution  with  solution  of  calcium 
chloride.  The  mixed  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate  and  carbonate  there- 
by obtained,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolves  with  effervescence, 
due  to  be  liberation  of  carbon  dioxide.  If,  however,  the  precipitate  con- 
sist only  of  calcium  oxalate,  no  effervescence  will  result.  Any  insoluble 
matter  which  the  sample  contains  may  be  separated  from  the  solution  by 
filtration  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

PotassiO' Aluminium  Sulphate, — This  salt,  the  common  potash  alum  of 
commerce,  is  often  contaminated  with  potassium  chloride,  sulphate,  and 
chloride  of  iron,  and  insoluble  siliceous  matter.  In  testing  for  chlorides, 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sample  must  be  treated  with  acetate  of  lead. 
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Any  chlorides  present  will  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  lead. 
If  salts  of  iron  be  present,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  will  be  produced 
when  caustic  potash  is  added  in  excess  to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  sample. 
Another  portion  of  the  solution  may  be  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
tested  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  A  blue  precipitate  will  indicate 
iron.  Samples  of  alum  which  contain  more  than  a  mere  trace  of  ferrous 
and  ferric  salts  should  not  be  employed  by  the  photographer,  on  account 
of  the  appreciable  influence  which  these  salts  exert  upon  the  compounds 
of  silver.  Any  silica  and  insoluble  earthy  matter  present  as  contaminating 
bodies  may  be  removed  by  filtration. 

The  various  salts  of  potassium  of  which  I  have  been  treating  include- 
all  those  which  are  required  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  photography.  In 
my  next  paper  I  shall  deal  with  the  salts  of  sodium  and  ammonium  and 
their  adulterations,  after  which,  if  space  suffices,  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  concerning  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals. 

II. —  ODIUM  SALTS. 

Acetate  of  Soda, — The  commercial  acetate  may  contain  sulphate  of 
soda,  sodium  chloride,  lime,  and  traces  of  calcium  sulphate.  Seeing 
that  the  salt  is  extremely  deliquescent,  the  percentage  of  absorbed 
moisture  should,  first  of  all,  be  determined  by  drying  a  weighed  portion 
of  the  sample  in  a  water  bath  and  noting  the  loss  of  weight.  The  dried 
salt  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  as  small  a  volume  of  water  as  possible. 
Should  any  white  residue — consisting  of  calcium  sulphate  and  a  little 
lime — remain  behind,  it  may  be  separated  by  filtration,  dried,  and 
weighed.  The  concentrated  solution  should  then  be  largely  diluted  with 
water,  and  divided  into  three  equal  portions.  In  the  first  portion  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  determined  by  precipitation  with  barium  chloride 
in  the  usual  way.  The  percentage  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  is  then 
calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  barium  sulphate  obtained,  233  grains 
of  the  latter  being  equivalent  to  142.4  of  the  former.  In  the  second 
portion  of  the  solution  chlorine  is  estimated  Tolumetrically  by  means  of 
a  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
analysis  of  potassium  bromide.  The  operation  is  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
manner  already  described,  chromate  of  potash  being  employed  as  an 
indicator.  A  hundred  measures  of  the  standard  solution  are  equivalent 
to  .292  grain  of  sodium  chloride.  In  the  third  portion  of  the  aqueous 
solution  the  dissolved  lime  must  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
M.nimonia  and  ammonium  oxalate.  The  precipitate  of  oxalate  is  boiled, 
fQtered  off,  well  washed  with  hot  water,  dried  and  finally  strongly 
incinerated  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  carbonate 
of  lime.     Ten  grains  of   the  carbonate  are    equivalent  to  5.6  grains  of 
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lime.     The  weight  should  be  added  to  that  of  the  insoluble  lime  and  cal- 
cium sulphate. 

Biborole  of  Soda. — The  commercial  salt,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
borax,  frequently  contains,  as  impurities,  sodium  chloride,  sulphate  of 
soda  or  ammonia,  and  traces  of  aluminum  sulphate,  the  last-mentioned 
sail  being  usually  present  in  the  form  of  an  alum.  To  detect  sodium 
chloride,  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  sample  in  water,  and  add  in  excess  a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  will  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  borate,  sulphate  and  chloride  of  silver.  On  treating  it  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  added  in  excess,  the  borate  and  sulphate  of  silver 
will  be  completely  dissolved,  but  the  chloride,  being  insoluble  in  that 
acid,  will  remain  behind.  Should  the  precipitate  dissolve  entirely,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  sample  is  free  from  chloride.  The  sulphates  may  be 
detected  by  treating  the  borax  aqueous  solution  with  barium  chloride. 
Again,  a  mixed  precipitate  will  result,  this  time  of  the  borate  and 
sulphate  of  barium.  Treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  former  will 
dissolve,  leaving  the  latter  as  a  residue.  In  this  case,  after  boiling  the 
fluid,  the  precipitate  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  hot 
water,  dried,  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  weighed.  The  percent- 
age of  sulphate  or  sulphates  in  the  sample  may  then  be  calculated.  Every 
23.3  grains  of  the  precipitate  are  equivalent  to  8  grains  of  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride, or  to  14.2  grains  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate.  If  any  alum  be 
present  unprecipitated  in  the  solution  of  the  sample,  it  may  be  precipi- 
tated, in  the  form  of  alumina,  by  the  addition  of  a  strong  solution  of  am- 

monia. 

{To  be  continued.^ 
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[Prints  sent  for  criticism  during  fuly  and  August^  should  be  addressed  to 
Dr.  John  Nicol  (Point  O'  Woods,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.),  and  will  be  returned  only 
on  request^  accompanied  by  stamps  for  return  postage;  and  unless  otherwise 
advised  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  reproduce  any  of  them  in  The 
American  Amateur  Photographer.] 

H.  C.  Wilson. — "  The  Letter "  and  **  The  Answer"  are  excellent  in  design  and 
composition,  but  faulty  in  lighting.  The  flashlight  has  been  too  near  the  camera, 
and  consequently  the  faces  are  without  shade.  Try  again  and  place  it  considerably 
to  the  right  or  left,  and  with  a  reflector  on  the  opposite  side.  The  background 
would  be  better  considerably  darker.     Then  don't  let  the  standing  figure  wear  sucb 
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absurdly  big  sleeves  as  are  shown,  especially  in '  'The  Letter."  The  prominent  one  too 
nearly  repeats  the  form  of  the  head.  A  professional  photographer  must  please  his 
siiters,  an  amateur  should  please  himself. 

Charles  H.  Fogg  sends  two  photographs  of  which  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
make  pictures.  They  are  simply  reproductions  of  small  water  falls,  photographed 
from  fairly  well  selected  points  of  view,  but  lighted  so  monotonously  as  to  be  flat 
and  without  contrast.  With  sunlight  in  a  different  direction  they  might  have  been 
more  effective.  ''The  Old  Dam"  has  a  little  better  chiaroscuro  than  "Jimmie 
Brook  Falls,"  but  if  it  had  no  other  fault  it  would  have  been  spoiled  by  the  figure 
conspicuously  perched  on  a  prominent  rock  so  evidently  to  have  his  **  picture  taken.'* 

J.  M.  Brooks  sends  two  prints  of  '*  The  Swiming  Hole,"  both  good  photographs, 
but  in  both  the  figures  are  too  much  scattered  to  be  picturesque.  They  each  con- 
tain boys  clothed  and  in  the*  nude,  and  might  have  with  thought  and  grouping  been 
made  good  pictures.  No.  i,  while  very  weak  as  it  is,  when  cut  down  the  middle 
makes  two  fairly  good  pictures . 

J.  W.  Orr's  "  A  Bend  in  the  River,"  has  the  very  unusual  fault  of  too  little  fore- 
ground, or  rather  forewater.  Half  an  inch  more  would  make  it  a  very  fine  compo- 
sition. But  the  printing  is  at  fault  It  is  on  velox,  and  considerably  over  exposed, 
consequently  flat  and  wanting  in  contrast,  ''Into  Mischief,"  a  pretty  child  in  its 
nightdress  reaching  up  to  a  vase  of  flowers,  is  a  pretty  idea  and  fine  compo- 
sition, but  sadly  under-exposed.  The  little  figure  might  be  reduced  so  as  to  be 
sufficiently  printed  before  the  rest  of  the  picture  was  nearly  so  dark  as  it  now  is. 
The  other  pretty  head  is  spoiled  by  the  series  of  vertical  lines  behind  it. 

J.  H.  Lepper's  ••Winona  Lake" — *•  Declining  Day"  would  have  been  a  more 
appropriate  title — is  as  beautiful  a  combination  of  cloudland  and  water  as  we  have 
seen  for  many  a  day.  The  low-down  sun,  concealed  behind  masses  of  cloud,  some 
of  which  it  renders  luminous,  throwing,  by  contrast,  others  into  deepest  darkness, 
while,  as  if  determined  to  burst  the  bonds  by  which  it  is  confined,  it  shoots  its  rays 
down  to  the  rippling  water,  suggesting  to  all  who  have  seen  them  the  glorious  sun. 
sets  of  the  west.  C^nly  a  boat  or  vessel  of  some  kind  in  the  right  middle  distance  is 
wanted  to  make  this  one  of  the  best  pictures  that  we  have  seen,  and  as  it  is  it  is  in 
every  respect  charming.     The  author  says  it  was  taken  between  5  and  6  o'clock  in 

the  evening,  with  a symmetrical  and  an  exposure  of  i-ioo  of  a  second.     Why 

is  it  that  so  many  photographers  will  not  understand  that  such  a  statement  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  stop  value  conveys  absolutely  no  information  ?  "  On  the  Upper 
Mississippi "  is  an  excellent  photograph  of  a  "stem  wheeler "  rushing  along  the 
•*  Father  of  Waters,"  but  curiously  enough  so  mounted  and  trimmed  as  to  place  the 
horizon  at  least  50  off  the  level. 

A.  yL,  Mergenthaler. — There  is  nothing  in  connection  with  our  work  from  which 
we  derive  so  much  pleasure  as  seeing  the  progress  made  by  those  of  our  readers  who 
from  time  to  time  send  pictures  for  notice  in  this  column.  We  have  on  several  occa- 
sions spoken  highly  of  pictures  sent  by  this  correspondent,  but  hitherto  he  has  sent 
njthing  approaching  in  all  good  qualities  the  **  Mignon"  now  on  our  table.  It  is  a 
beautiful  standing  figure  with  white  waist  and  dark  skirt,  the  delicate  detail  of  light 
and  shade  of  both  of  which  is  charming.  The  pose  is  easy  and  graceful  and  the 
lighting  simply  perfect,  while  the  expression,  often  difficult  to  catch  or  control,  tells 
unmistakably  of  sweetness  and  intellect.  Professional  photographers  should  look  to 
their  laurels.     They  have  ''laid  the  flattering  unction  to  their  soul,"  that  whatever 
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the  amateur  may  do  in  landscape,  he  could  never  be  anywhere  in  portraiture  with- 
out the  usual  studio  equipment,  but  this  was  taken  in  an  ordinary  attic  room,  and 
pretty  much  on  the  lines  suggested  by  W.  C.  Furnas  in  our  September,  1896,  num- 
ber, and  there  are  few  show  cases  in  any  part  of  the  country  in  which  anything  as 
good,  and  fewer  still  in  which  anything  better,  can  be  seen  Very  different,  but  also 
very  good,  is  **  Boyhood  Days."  Two  boys  are  seated  on  the  densely  wooded  bank 
of  a  stream  or  pond,  who,  with  their  trousers  rolled  up  as  far  as  they  will  go,  have 
evidently  been  enjoying  the  delights  of  wading,  and  are  now  varying  the  amuse- 
ment by  pretended  Rshing.  It  possesses  all  the  elements  of  a  good  picture  except 
perhaps  range  of  tone,  which  is  probably  due  more  to  the  printing  than  to  the  nega- 
tive, but  there  is  not  a  single  high  light  in  the  composition  which  gives  a  softness  or 
flatness  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  scene.  Both  are  reproduced  in  this 
number. 

I.  M.  Evans. — **Rastus,"  a  negro  seated  in  a  drygoods  box  on  wheels,  taken 
with  the  lens  pointing  down  so  that  the  opposite  sidewalk  is  three-fourths  up  the 
picture.  It  is  much  too  deeply  printed,  and  not  of  much  interest.  **Rock  Point," 
a  river  with  wooded  and  rocky  banks  taken  with  a  lens  of  much  too  short  focus.  As 
it  is,  it  is  far  from  satisfactory,  but  by  cutting  off  an  inch  and  a  quarter  of  the  ex- 
aggerated foreground  it  becomes  a  very  good  picture,  or  rather  it  would  have  been 
so  if  the  three  figures  had  not  been  staring  at  the  camera.  *'  Cloud  Effects  "  is  very 
fine,  and  would  have  seemed  finer  in  any  other  form  than  the  circular. 

John  A.  Maney  is  striving  after  pictorial  effect  without  having  got  hold  of  the 
right  idea.    Mere  suppression  of  detail  does  not  make  a  picture.    General  detail  is 
suppressed  to  lead  the  eye  to  or  to  prevent  it  straying  from  the  objective  point,  or 
motif ;  but  in  **  Evening  on  the  Mohany"  there  is  only  a  line  of  black,  a  line  of 
white,  another  line  of  black ;  the  sky  mostly  white  paper,  and  the  silhouette  of  a  tree 
which  may  have  been  photographed  in  the  evening,  but  does  not  convey  that  im- 
pression.   The  same  maybe  said  of  "In  the  Waning  Light,"  a  silhouette  of  a  man 
in  a  boat  fishing.     *'A  Circus  Day  Memory"  is  better.    Three  boys  with  their  backs 
turned  to  the  camera,  eagerly  gazing  at  the  outside  attractions  of  the  musetmi  tent ; 
but  we  should  have  thought  it  hardly  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  worth  a  plate.    Ver}- 
different  is  "The  Attic  Window,"  which,  but  for  the  omission  of  a  suitable  figure, 
would  have  been  worthy  of,  and  gladly  given,  an  honored  place  in  any  exhibition. 
An  attic  room  scantily  furnished  and  dimly  lighted  by  one  small  window  so  that  the 
few  articles  of  furniture  are  little  more  than  suggested  by  the  points  of  light  where 
they  are  touched  by  the  direct  rays.    As  it  is,  it  is  a  nearly  empty  room  and  nothing 
more,  but  with  a  figure  of  an  aged  man  or  woman  dimly  seen  on  the  bed,  or  with  bowed 
head  on  the  chair  silhouetted  against  the  window,  it  would  have  reached  the  dignity 
of  a  grand  picture. 

John  A.  Grant,  some  of  whose  excellent  f^enre  work  our  readers  have  seen 
sends  "Grood  Night,  Papa,"  the  little  one's  good-night  kiss  before  retiring.  Hapa 
desists  for  a  moment  from  reading  the  evening  paper  to  kiss  the  little  one,  held  down 
for  that  purpose  by  the  mother,  while  an  older  child,  also  in  her  night  dress,  looks 
on.  It  is  a  flashlight  exposure,  beautifully  although  just  a  shade  strongly  lighted 
but  in  the  composition  there  is  one  serious  fault;  the  elder  child  stands  immediately 
under  the  younger,  so  that  the  two  heads  are  in  a  vertical  line.  Had  the  standing 
child  been  placed  further  to  the  left  so  as  to  bring  its  head  about  under  the  elbow  of 
the  mother  it  would  have  been  much  better. 
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Arthur  E.  Moonev,  in  **  At  the  Window,"  has  a  photograph  of  the  most  perfect 
technique,  and  although  the  camera  has  been  pointed  toward  a  large  window  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  halation.  The  lace  curtains  are  microscopic  in  their  definition,  and 
the  street  and  trees  outside  are  seen  through  just  the  desirable  degree  of  atmosphere. 
A  boy  sits  on  one  side  reading,  and  opposite  him  stands  an  empty  chair,  the  blot  in 
the  picture,  making  the  compositions  far  too  mechanical.  A  large  flower  pot  with  a 
tall  plant,  or  indeed  almost  anything  else,  would  have  made  this  a  beautiful  picture. 
We  should  like  to  know  how  Mr.  Mooney  managed  to  avoid  halation  here. 

E.  G.  Moore's  •'Gathering  Snowballs"  might  have  been  made  a  fine  picture, 
but  as  it  is  it  could  hardly  have  been  worse.  The  lighting  is  so  faulty  that  there  is 
not  a  high  light  in  the  picture,  even  the  snowballs  are  little  more  than  half  darks. 
The  whole  is  an  almost  uniformly  dull  flat  gray  without  a  single  sparkle.  Then  worse 
than  that,  were  worse  possible,  nearly  three-fourths  is  occupied,  and  right  in  front 
too,  by  a  dilapidated  picket  fence,  forming  over  a  dozen  vertical  parallel  lines  reach- 
ing up  to  the  shoulders  and  hiding  the  figure  of  the  lady,  which  should  have  been 
the  objective  point  of  the  composition.  Nature  is  rarely  artistic,  but  it  is  rarely  so 
very  far  from  it  as  in  this  example. 

Chas.  p.  Mettle. — No.  i  is  a  well-selected  pretty  little  picture ;  a  combination  of 
river,  creek  crossed  by  rustic  bridge,  trees  and  grassy  banks.  A  couple  of  figures  on  the 
bridge  would  have  given  it  just  what  is  somewhat  lacking,  interest  No.  2  is  a  good 
photograph  of  a  narrow  weir. confined  between  two  walls;  so  managed  as  to  give  a 
considerable  degree  of  pictorial  effect  to  an  unpicturesque  subject.  No.  3  is  much 
better  than  either.  The  winding  banks  of  a  river  or  a  lake  with  a  skifif  drawn  up. 
Rippling  water  and  faintly  indicated  clouds  all  combine  to  make  a  really  pretty  picture. 
The  trimming,  however,  has  been  bungled,  the  horizon  being  actually  6°  off  the 
level.  Such  deviation  may  not  matter  much  in  some  landscapes,  but  with  a  sheet 
of  water  near  the  horizon  it  is  ludicrous. 

J.  Edc.ar  Allln's  ** Sundown"  is  as  beautiful  a  bit  of  cloudland  as  we  have 
seen,  but  there  should  have  been  much  more  of  it.  Of  the  4^  inches  2^  are  simply 
uninteresting,  and  mostly  dark  foreground.  The  lens  should  have  been  raised  so  as 
to  reduce  the  toreground  to  about  1 1^  inches,  and  increase  the  beautiful  sky  to  3 
inches.  We  should  then  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  reproducing  it  as  one  of  the 
finest  cloudlands  of  the  year. 

E.  P.  HowK,  in  ••  After  the  Storm,"  sends  a  beautifully  selected  avenue  of  snow- 
clad  trees,  with  the  unusual  and  in  this  case  serious  fault  of  too  little  foreground. 
Of  the  4>i  inch  picture  the  horizon  line  is  only  J^  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom.  The 
blurring  on  the  larger  tree  in  the  front  should  also  have  been  prevented,  either  by  a 
larger  aperture  and  shorter  exposure,  or  exposing  only  between  the  puffs.  ••  In  Elm 
Park"  is  a  good  subject  from  a  good  point  of  view,  and  might  have  been  consider- 
ably increased  in  interest  by  the  introduction  of  suitably  contrasted  figures. 

Jos.  M.  Brooks. — "  N*ews  from  Town,"  a  group  of  three  workmen  seated  on  a 
roller,  probably  during  the  dinner  hour,  listening  to  a  fourth  reading  from  the 
Weekly  Times.  The  grouping  is  satisfactory  and  active  interest  in  the  subject  very 
well  shown.  This  class  of  work  is  evidently  our  correspondent's  forte,  as  although 
we  have  had  a  number  of  his  pictures,  nothing  until  this  has  at  all  equaled  his  **  Elec- 
tion Returns,"- reproduced  in  our  number  for  July  last  year. 

Geo.  D.  Firmin. — "Going  Home"  is  a  beautiful  idea  well  carried  out,  but  would 
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have  been  better  for  a  longer  exposure.  Not  that  we  find  fault  with  the  suppression 
of  detail  in  the  landscape,  but  the  lack  of  it  in  the  drapery  of  the  larger  figure  is  ob- 
jectionable. The  even,  unbroken  black  of  the  foreground  is  also  a  serious  fault,  and 
should  have  been  remedied  by  an  indication  of  a  path.  This  is  well  worth  trying 
again,  as  a  longer  exposure  and  a  clearly  indicated  path  would  make  this  a  charming 
picture. 

McLaren  Pettyjohn  sends  in  *•  Jus'  Smilin'"  as  perfect  an  example  of  how  not 
to  photograph  a  baby  as  has  ever  been  submitted  to  us.  In  the  center,  and  occupy- 
ing at  least  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  space,  is  a  mass  of  light  with  a  few  touches 
of  shade.  Surrounding  this  and  piing  the  rest  of  the  space  is  a  conglomera- 
tion of  sofa  cover,  fancy  cushion,  tartan  shawl,  etc.,  all  of  such  pronounced  pattern 
and  such  brilliant  lights  and  darks  as  to  prevent  the  eye,  unless  by  an  effort, 
either  seeing  or  settling  on  what  should  be  the  objective  point,  the  face  of 
the  baby.  It  is  a  baby  of  a  few  months,  and  the  mass  of  light  is  the  long  white 
dress  in  which  so  many  mothers  foolishly  insist  in  having  their  babies  photo- 
graphed; and  strangely  enough  the  pretty  little  face,  when  it  is  found,  is  seen 
to  be  something  between  a  half-light  and  a  middle  tint,  apparently  from 
under-exposure.  Our  correspondent  should  try  again,  discarding  both  the  long 
dress  and  the  distracting  surroundings,  and  he  may  easily  do  better.  •  •  A  Cozy 
Corner"  is  a  pretty  interior,  a  little  too  full  and  much  too  hard.  An  exposure  of  at 
least  half  as  long  again  would  have  been  better.  The  chair  in  front  of  the  fireplace 
should  have  been  turned  round  till  its  back  face  the  edge  of  the  picture,  and  that  in 
front  of  the  sofa  should  not  have  been  in  the  picture.  The  lens  is  not  of  a  suflficientiy 
wide  angle  for  this  kind  of  work. 

A.  G.  Smith  sends  two  prints,  both  of  **  Echo  Bridge,"  Newton.  That  showing 
only  the  main  arch  is  too  deeply  printed,  has  far  too  much  bare,  uninterestmg  fore- 
ground, or  rather  forewater.  An  inch  and  a  half  of  it  should  have  been  given  to  the 
sky,  but  even  then  it  would  have  been  a  poor  picture.  Such  a  subject  can  only  be 
made  passable  by  being  taken  at  a  considerable  angle.  The  other  has  the  same 
faults,  the  parapet  running  in  a  straight  horizontal  line  across  the  top  of  the  print. 
It  is  a  very  good  photograph  of  a  bridge,  but  without  any  claim  to  be  a  picture. 

Miss  Lulu  Wf.atherwax  has  spoiled  what  might  have  been  one  of  the  best,  if  nut 
the  best,  genre  picture  of  the  year,  an  elderly  lady  threading  her  needle,  and  to 
which  we  take  the  liberty  of  giving  as  title  :  "  They're  Making  'Em  Smaller  Nowa- 
days." Attitude,  action,  expression  and  lighting  all  are  perfect,  and  i.t  is  more  than 
provoking  to  see  such  perfection  ruined  by  the  introduction  of  useless  and  distracting 
surroundings  and  obtrusive  masses  of  light  where  they  should  not  be.  We  shall  re- 
produce the  picture  as  it  is,  and  if  our  readers  will  take  a  brush  and  lower  the  two 
objectionable  masses  of  light  on  the  work  table  to  half  dark,  or  blot  them  out  alto- 
gether, treat  the  checkered  cloth  or  bag  on  the  floor  in  the  same  way,  making  it  as 
dark  as  the  basket  in  which  the  dog  is  lying,  and  blot  out  altogether  the  white  cup- 
board and  exasperating  cloth  on  which  it  stands,  they  will  S9e  how  easy  it  is  to  spoil 
a  grand  picture  by  forgetting  the  beauty  of  simplicity.  If  our  correspt)ndent  can 
produce  something  like  a  replica  of  this,  w^ith  the  work  table  and  nothing  on  it  on  the 
left,  and  the  dog  in  the  basket  and  nothing  else  on  the  right,  she  will  have  a  picture 
of  which  any  artist  might  well  be  proud. 

Robert  Farie's  "  Anticipation"  and  "  Realization"  are  on  too  large  a  scale  for 
the  size  of  the  prints,  hard  from  under  exposure,  and  flat,  or  without  the   nece-jsan- 
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shade,  because  of  the  flash  having  been  to  close  to  the  camera.  As  pictures  they  are 
very  far  from  a  success.  "A  Joke  on  Ed  "  does  not  in  the  least  help  us  to  the  mean- 
ing of  a  group  of  three  figures,  one  sitting,  the  others  standing,  and  all  laughing. 
The  lighting  is  in  this  as  much  at  fault  as  in  the  others,  too  much  in  front.  The 
grouping  could  hardly  have  been  worse,  as  although  there  are  only  three  figures 
the  heads  of  two  of  them,  are  in  a  vertical  line 

Hugh  C.  Wilson's  **  Peaceful  Stream  "  should  have  had  its  peacefulness  destroyed 
by  a  large  stone  thrown  into  it  just  before  exposure,  the  lens  raised  so  as  to  cut  ofif 
just  one  half  of  the  water,  and  the  camera  moved  a  considerable  distance  either  to 
the  right  or  left.  As  it  is,  everything  about  it  is  wrong.  *'  Croton  Dam  "  is  a  good 
photograph  of,  from  this  point  of  view,  an  uninteresting  subject,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  "  The  River."  Our  correspondent  is  a  good  photographer,  but  he  has  yet 
to  learn  the  difference  between  a  mere  photograph  and  a  picture. 

Framil's  '*  Falls  of  the  Au  Sable  "  is  so  good  that  we  would  fain  have  had  it  a  little 
better.  It  is  a  difficult  subject  for  the  camera,  but  the  difficulties  have  been  fairly 
well  overcome.  Rocks  in  the  foreground  separated  by  a  fall  of  real  water  from  a 
mass  of  rock  in  the  middle  distance,  separated  in  its  turn  by  another  fall  on  the  right 
from  an  immense  tree  clad  mass  of  rock,  and  on  the  left  two  larger  falls  filling  the 
distance  with  its  mist-like  spray.  The  composition  is  good,  but  the  bare  sky  should 
have  a  few  printed  in  clouds,  and  the  "blackness  of  darkness  "  of  the  larger  portion  of 
the  rocks  i&  a  very  serious  fault  For  such  a  subject  the  exposure  must  be  long 
enough  to  secure  at  least  some  detail  in  the  shadows.  If  we  could  not  do  it  any 
other  way  we  should  make  two  expDsures,  one  for  the  shadows  and  one  for  the  falls 
and  rapids  and  make  a  combination  print. 

F.  P.  Streeper. — "  On  the  Wissahickon"  and  *'  Wissahickon  Drive"  are  similar 
in  composition,  one  a  winding  drive,  the  other  a  winding  river,  going  through  a  more 
or  less  dense  foilage,  a  large  mass  on  one  side  supported  and  balanced  by  a  smaller 
mass  on  the  other.  The  effect  is  good,  although  there  is  just  a  feeling  of  the 
mechanical  about  them.  One  fault  common  to  both  is  the  too  great  stretch  of 
bare  foreground,  caused  partly  by  the  employment  of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus,  and 
partly  for  want  of  some  object,  a  boat  or  mass  of  rock  in  the  water,  and  suitable  fig- 
ures or  cattle  in  the  road.  "The  Bridle  Path"  is  a  fine  picture  of  a  beautifully 
picturesque  subject  from  a  well  selected  point.  Here  the  fault  of  the  lens  is  not 
obvious,  in  fact  it  does  not  exist,  as  the  picture  is  an  upright,  with  a  base  line  of 
only  5  inches,  or  an  angle  ot  only  34"  as  against  48"  in  the  others. 

EvKRELL  D.  Stiles. — "The  Weir"  is  a  technically  perfect  photograph  of  a  not 
very  picturesque  subject.  It  if  had  to  be  photographed  the  best  point  has  been 
selected,  and  the  lighting  is  unobjectionable.  The  other  has  the  making  of  several 
pictures,  but  as  it  is,  it  is  without  interest;  simply  a  conglomeration  of  lights  and 
shades  without  objective  point  or  principal  object.  The  water,  unless  where  dark- 
ened by  shadows,  is  simply  white  paper,  and  so  is  the  sky,  and  to  make  bad  worse, 
the  horizon  is  exactly  in  the  middle,  just  where  it  should  not  be.  An  inch  and  a 
half  cut  from  the  unnecessary  and  uninteresting  foreground  will  improve  it.  They 
are  both  excellent  photographs,  but  without  a  trace  of  pictorial  quality. 


Our  Prize  Set  of  Slides. — Mr.  J.  H.  Hunter,  Secretary  of  the  Pittsburg  Amateur 
Photographers'  Society,  writes  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  use  of  the  slides  and  says  : 
"The  entertainment  was  largely  attended  and  appreciation  was  expressed  by  all 
present." 
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Our  Table. 

Cycle  and  Camera-— It  seems  but  a  week  or  two  since  we  had  to  regret  the 
death  of  the  Photographic  Review  and  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  its 
successor,  Photographic  Life,  and  now  we  have  to  record  the  passing  away  of  it. 
and  welcome  as  best  we  can  its  successor,  Cycle  and  Camera.  Our  friend,  Walter 
D.  Welford,  one  its  editors — for  although  not  very  big  it  has  two  of  them — may  think 
this  but  a  half-handed  welcome,  but  we  cannot  help  it;  we  have  an  ungetoverable 
dislike  to  the  way  in  which  its  reading  matter  is  mixed  up  with  advertisements,  and 
have  a  perfect  scunner  for  the  word  *•  camerist,"  which  actually  appears  twice  on  one 
page  of  this  the  first  number. 

The  Rochester  Optical  Co.'s  1897  Premo  Catalogue  lies  before  us,  and  as 
usual,  beautifully  gotten  up  and  illustrated.  Here  are  shown  camera^  of  all  forms 
and  sizes  to  suit  everybody  and  for  every  kind  of  work,  and  all  in  the  very  highest 
class  of  workmanship,  for  which  this  company  has  long  been  famous.  We  would 
specially  direct  attention  to  the  "long  focus"  premo  on  page  20  as  being  in  the 
right  direction,  photographers  who  are  also  artists  being  gradually  taught  that  for 
truly  pictorial  purposes  lenses  of  at  least  twice  the  length  of  the  longest  way  of 
the  plate  are  almost  a  sine  qua  non.  The  book  also  contains  some  seventeen 
whole  page  half-tone  pictures  three  fourths  of  which  are  well  worth  careful 
study.  Hand  camera  workers  are  also  beginning  to  learn  the  value  of  a  tripod, 
and  some  of  those  shown  in  the  catalogue  are  dainty  enough  and  light  enough  to 
please  the  most  fastidious,  and  at  the  same  time  rigid  enough  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses. 

The  T.  T.  T.  Blue  Print  Toning  Solution. — L.  SoUmann,  Canton,  O.,  sends  a 
sample  of  this  solution,  which  we  have  tried  on  prints  on  several  samples  of  com- 
mercial paper  as  well  as  on  paper  pre'pared  by  ourselves,  and  in  every  case  where 
printing  had  been  deep  enough,  the  improvement  was  considerable.  Its  title  hardly 
conveys  the  idea  of  its  action  as  it  is  not  really  a  toner  but  a  brightener,  clearing 
up  the  whites  and  giving  a  bloom  and  richness  to  the  blue,  making  all  the  difference 
between  a  muddy  and  a  transparent  color.  There  are  many  subjects  for  which  the 
blue  paper  method  is  peculiarly  suited,  and  in  all  such  a  final  immersion  in  the 
T.  T.  T.  solution  would  be  a  decided  improvement.  Nor  need  the  additional  cost  be 
taken  into  consideration,  as  a  50c.  bottle  will  improve  at  least  500  4x5  prints. 

Ross  &  Co.,  London,  send  two  interesting  booklets,  ** The  Electric  Arc  Light 
for  Lantern  Projection,"  by  Cecil  M.  Hepworth,  and  •*  The  Photoscope  and  Its  Uses." 
The  former  is  a  tolerably  exhaustive  description  of  the  lamps  made  by  Ross  &  Co., 
and  their  advantages  over  those  in  general  use,  and  the  latter,  an  equally  full  de- 
scription of  their  opera  glass  camera,  with  thirty-two  illustrations,  presumably  from 
negatives  taken  with  it.  To  those  acquainted  with  the  workmanship  of  the  well- 
known  firm,  we  need  not  say  that  both  lamps  and  photoscope  are  of  the  very  high- 
est class. 

The  Year  Book  of  Photography. — This,  the  Photographic  News  annual  for 
1897,  compared  at  least  with  previous  volumes,  is  disappointing.  The  usual  series  of 
short,  practical  articles  have  been  made  to  give  way  to  thirty  pages  of  ••  Elementary 
Optics,  "  forty-six  on  "Developing  and  forty-six  on  "Silver  Printing,"  not  one  word  of 
which  should  be  new  to  the  average  yearbook  reader.  "  Formula"  gets  only  fifteen 
pages;   124  are  devoted  to  a  photographer's  gazetteer  or  tourists*  guide;  "Winter 
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Work  "  includes  only  lantern  slides  and  radiography,  and  seventy-eight  are  taken  up 
with  *•  Novelties  of  the  Year,"  all  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  journals. 
But  American  half-tone  engravers  and  printers  should  look  to  their  laurels.  They 
ave  hitherto  been  credited  with  doing,  on  the  whole,  a  little  better  than  their  Brit- 
ish brethren,  but  most  of  the  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  some  28,  are  quite  equal 
to  tlie  best  and  better  than  most  of  the  American  productions. 

The  verdict  on  the  year  book  of  1897  is  that  it  will  be  mainly  useful  as  a  photo- 
graphic tourist's  guide  in  the  British  Isles. 

Rural  Summer  Homes. — From  the  Erie  Railroad  comes  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  of  64  pages  which  should  be  a  great  help  to  those  in  search  of  summer  quarters, 
and  especially  to  photographers  and  artists  looking  for  the  picturesque  and  the 
beautiful.  In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  half-tone  engravings  of  the  romantic  and 
beautiful  scenery  reached  by  the  main  line  and  its  branches,  and  the  round  trip  and 
single  fares  to  every  place  of  interest;  it  contains  a  list  of  over  i.ooo  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  and  their  rates. 

Exposure  Note  Book  — Pancoast  &  Hand,  of  Philadelphia,  have  put  on  the  mar- 
ket a  very  convenient  and  complete  note  book  for  the  recording  of  all  necessary 
memoranda  in  connection  with  exposures.  It  is  4%  x  2}4  inches,  a  convenient  size 
for  the  vest  pocket,  clearly  printed  in  bold  type,  with  a  page  to  each  of  fifty  ex- 
posures, and  costs  only  10  cents.  It  also  contains  two  very  useful  tables,  one  giv- 
ing normal  exposures  on  the  average  rapid  commercial  plates  in  seconds  and  frac- 
tions under  six  different  conditions  of  light  and  subject;  the  other,  a  table  of  light 
values,  including  both  hours  and  times  of  the  year,  both  of  which  will  be  found 
helpful,  especially  to  beginners.  • 

Camera  Notes. — The  Journal  of  the  Camera  Club,  hitherto  the  somewhfet 
irregular  official  organ  of  the  New  York  Camera  Club,  has  ceased  to  exist,  and 
Phenix  like,  from  its  ashes  Camera  Notes  appears  in  every  way  a  very  great  im- 
provement on  its  progenitor,  and,  in  one  respect  at  least,  better  than  any  of  its  con- 
temporaries on  this  side  of  the  water.  We  allude  to  its  promise  to  give  us  two  pho- 
togravures in  each  number.  There  are  others  that  not  unfrequently  favor  their 
readers  with  prints  by  that  best  of  all  method  of  reproduction,  but  from  lack  of  true 
artistic  knowledge  or  other  cause,  they  are  more  frequently  than  not,  unworthy  of  the 
honor,  while  from  what  we  know  of  those  responsible  for  the  Camera  Notes,  every 
one  of  its  photogravures  will  be  a  work  of  art.  Those  in  this  first  number  are  Horsley 

Hinton's  well  known  •*  Requiem,"  and  Alfred  Stieglitz's  "  Portrait  of  Mr.  R ." 

We  heartily  welcome  Camera  Notes,  and  hope  it  will  have,  as  it  deserves,  a  large 
circulation  outside  the  club  it  so  well  represents. 

Self  Toning  Paper.— Self  toning  paper  is  not  a  novelty,  having  been  suggested 
and  to  a  certain  extent  employed  almost  as  early  as  coUodio-chloride  paper,  cer- 
tainly over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  But  then  it  did  not  get  much  beyond  the 
experimental  stage,  probably  because  the  period  of  emulsion  papers  had  not  come. 
More  recently,  some  two  years  ago  we  think,  it  was  reinvented  and  patented  in 
Germany,  and  probably  also  in  Britain,  but  although  quite  practical  it  failed  to 
•*  catch  on,"  possibly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  more  than  one  tone  or  color 
on  it,  a  dark  purple  brown. 

More  recently  the  American  Self-Toning  Paper  Manlfacturing  Co.,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  has  again  patented  the  introducing  of  a  salt ^  of  gold  into  a  printing  out 
emulsion,  and  put  on  the  market  a  self-toning  paper,  samples  of  which  have  been 
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sent  to  us,  and  which  we  have  put  to  the  test  of  practical  work.  It  is  a  fine  tougb 
white  paper  beautifully  coated,  and  prints  slightly  slower  than  samples  of  collodion 
and  gelatine  paper,  negatives  of  average  density  requiring  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
minutes  in  diffused  outdoor  north  light;  the  color  as  it  leaves  the  frame  being  a 
somewhat  cold  purple  brown.  Printing  requires  to  be  carried  just  a  little  deeper 
than  the  finished  prints  is  desired  to  be,  and  then  transferred  directly  to  the  iiaing 
solution,  a  plain  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite  one  to  fifteen,  in  which  it  is  kept 
for  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  w^ashed  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  only  ap- 
parent change  in  the  fixing  solution  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  purple,  and  when  dry 
the  color  is  a  dark,  purplish  brown ;  colder  than  we  prefer,  and  which  we  easily  get  in 
the  combined  bath,  but  a  shade  that  will  be  gener^ly  satisfactory.  It  dries  with  a 
dullish  surface,  not  unlike  what  was  wont  to  be  called  "single"  albumen  paper,  but 
if  burnished  in  the  usual  way  takes  a  very  high  gloss. 

To  those,  and  judging  from  the  complaints  that  come  to  us,  they  are  many, 
who  have  difiiculty  in  getting  satisfactory  tones  on  their  prints,  and  those  who  are 
anxious  to  make  good  prints  with  the  least  possible  trouble,  the  self-toning  paper 
will  be  '•  the  friend  indeed." 


Society  News. 

The  Camera  Club  of  the  Sharpsburit  Y.  M.  C.  A. ,  held  a  very  successful  Art 
Loan  and  Museum  Exhibition  in  the  Association  Building  in  the  early  part  of  May. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Heinz  loaned  soma  very  fine  paintings,  and  a  lot  of  interesting  and  valu- 
aj)le  curios.  The  success  of  the  exhibition  was  largely  due  to  the  assistance  of 
Messrs.  J.  B.  McClay,  and  R.  A.  Kennedy  of  the  Pittsburg  Camera  Club,  and  the 
energy  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Pfeiffer. 

The  riinneapolis  Camera  Club  at  its  recent  annual  meeting  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  and  directors:  President  W.  B.  Augir;  Vice-President.  W.  H.  McMul- 
len;  Treasurer,  G.  A.  Will  ;  Secretary,  C.  J.  Hibbard  ;  Directors,  G,  W.  Beach, 
A.  S.  Williams,  H.  H.  Murdock  and  J.  S.  Dodge. 

The  Detroit  Camera  Club,  of  which  our  occasional  contributor,  Dr.  Hugo 
Erichsen,  is  a  leading  member,  seems  to  be  going  ahead  in  the  right  way,  the  am- 
ateur and  the  professional  working  hand  in  hand.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  it 
would  be  good  for  both  classes  and  for  all  the  clubs  and  societies  if  they  could  be  in- 
duced everywhere  to  work  harmoniou.sly  together. 

The  display  at  the  spring  exhibition,  held  in  the  gallery  of  Hanna  &  Noyes.  was 
very  encouraging,  all  the  cla.sses  and  both  sections  being  fairly  well  represented. 
But  we  think  it  w^as  a  mistake  to  have  two  sections,  one  in  which  the  whole  work 
was  done  by  the  amateur,  the  other  of  which  he  only  made  the  negative,  leaving  the 
printing  and  finishing  to  be  done  by  a  professional.  It  would  be  better  for  many 
reasons  to  award  prizes  only  to  such  pictures  as  had  been  altogether  the  work  of  the 
exhibitor. 

The  New  Britain  Camera  Club,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  League,  gave  a  lantern  entertainment  in  the  South  Church,  entitled  **  Ram- 
bles Around  New  Britain,"  which  was  a  great  success.  The  pictures  were  mostly  the 
work  of  the  members,  and  were  very  much  admired. 
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Beginners'  Print  Competition  for  1897. 

So  much  interest  was  manifested  in  our  first  •*  Beginners'  Competition,"  held  two 
years  ago,  that  the  editors  have,  with  the  approval  of  the  proprietors,  decided  to 
undertake  a  second  competition  in  the  hope  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  subscribers 
and  others  examples  of  the  newest  and  most  interesting  work,  while  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  criticisms  accompanying  the  pictures  will  be  helpful  and  encouraging  to  those 
about  to  take  up  photography. . 

RULES. 

Only  beginners  who  have  practised  photography  for  two  years  or  less  are  eligi- 
ble to  enter  the  competition,  and  a  statement  must  be  made  giving  the  date  when 
practice  was  begun.  Pictures  submitted  must  be  entirely  the  work  of  the  sender 
from  exposure  in  the  camera  to  the  finished  print. 

Competitors  may  enter  one  or  all  classes. 

Class  I. — Genre,  figure  and  animal  studies  (not  taken  in  a  studio). 

Class  II.  —Landscape,  with  or  without  figures,  marine,  river  scenery,  and  cloud 
effects. 

Prizes. — In  Class  I.,  a  silver  medal  and  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  The  Amkr- 
ICAN  Amateur  Photogfapher  will  be  given  for  the  best  average  set  of  five  pictures. 
For  the  second  best  a  rapid  rectigraph  lens  for  a  4  x  5  camera. 

In  Class  II.,  a  folding  camera,  size  4x5,  with  rapid  rectigraphic  lens,  will  be 

given  for  the  best  average  set  of  five  pictures.     For  the  second  best,  a  lens  for  a 
4x5  camera. 

Conditions  :  No  more  than  five  pictures  in  each  class  to  be  sent,  the  pictures  to 
be  mounted  but  not  framed,  and  those  awarded  prizes  to  become  the  property  of  the 
publishers  of  The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  who  are  to  have  the  privilege 
at  their  option  of  reproducing  them  in  said  magazine. 

ENTRits  Will  Close  October  i,  1897. — The  photographs  will  be  judged  upon 
their  artistic  and  technical  merit,  and  the  judges  or  judge  will  be  instructed  to  with- 
hold any  award  if  the  pictures  in  their  or  his  judgment  are  unworthy  of  it.  All 
photographs  must  be  indorsed  '•  Beginners'  Competition,  A.  A.  P.,  1897,"  and  sent, 
prepaid,  addressed  as  follows  :  **  The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  239  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York."    No  pictures  will  be  returned  unless  postage  is  sent. 
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Slides. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  28.  1897,  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Johnston,  of  Van  Wert,  O.,  is 
expressed  the  pleasure  this  set  of  slides  gave  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  set  of 
slides  were  exhibited  last  night  before  as  many  people  as  we  could  accommodate 
(the  majority  being  actively  interested  in  amateur  photography),  and  all  proclaimed 
the  slides  the  finest  they  ever  saw.  I  very  much  appreciate  your  kindness  in  giving 
us  such  a  rare  treat,  and  I  am  sure  that  nothing  could  so  forward  the  interests  of 
Amateur  Photography  as  an  exhibition  of  these  slides." 

The  set  is  circulated  freely  among  subscribers  anil"'clubs,  the  only  expense  beinff 
the  cost  of  transportation,  which  is  prepaid,  as  the  set  is  sent  from  one  party  to  an- 
other. Clubs  or  subscribers  desiring  the  future  use  of  the  set  for  exhibitions  should 
book  their  applications  with  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

.  G.  P.  Streeper. — You  will  find  instruction  for  printing  in  clouds  at  page  404  of 
our  September  number  for  1895.  Your  8-inch  zeiss  will  give  a  technically  perfect 
image  all  over  the  8^  x  6}4  plate  ;  but  for  really  satisfactory  pictorial  effect  it  is  at 
least  4  inches  too  short,  and  should  not  be  employed  on  plates  larger  than  5x4.  It 
includes  too  much,  makes  concentration  and  simplicity,  two  golden  rules  of  composi- 
tion, more  diflficult  and  very  apparently  exaggerates  the  foreground  and  foreground 
objects.  For  purely  pictorial  work  on  an  S}4  x  6^  plate  nothing  can  be  better  than 
a  rectilinear  of  about  12  inches  equivalent  focus. 

EvERELL  D.  Stiles,  Streaior,  III. — Orthochromatic  and  isochromatic  are 
synonymous.  The  orthoplates  of  commerce,  according  to  our  experience,  keep  just 
as  well  as  ordinary  plates.  I  have  found  those  made  by  Carbutt  unchanged  and  per- 
fect when  over  two  years  in  my  possession. 

Frank  Storrs,  Philadelphia. — We  care  more  for  quality  than  quantity,  think 
three  s^ood  negatives  a  good  day's  work,  and  never  develop  two  plates  in  one  quan- 
tity of  pyrogallol  solution. 

Rose  Hart,  Bridgeport. — The  name  of  your  lens  is  that  of  the  dealer,  not  the 
maker.  It  is  probably  of  French  manufacture.  At  the  time  it  was  bought  some 
dealers  were  in  the  habit  of  stocking  such  lenses  in  large  numbers,  employing  ex- 
perts to  test  and  pick  out  the  best,  on  whicti  they  engraved  their  own  names,  and 
for  which  they  charged  a  higher  figure.  It  is  therefore  probably  a  fairly  good  in- 
strument. It  was  made  before  the  U.  S.  was  introduced,  and  the  numbers  en- 
graved on  the  stops  have  no  reference  to  focal  length  relation.  We  shall  have  an 
article  on  stop  marking  shortly,  which  will  enable  you  to  mark  them  correctly. 

Paul  Pry. — Since  writing  the  notice  to  which  you  refer  we  have  had  a  considera- 
bly longer  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Bullard  camera,  and  were  we  to  write 
another  it  would  be  still  more  favorable.  Send  us  a  stamped  addressed  envelop« 
and  we  shall  send  you  a  picture  taken  with  it. 

L.  L.  Beecham.  Detroit. — The  fault  is  known  as  '*  flare"  and  is  an  image  of  the 
opening  in  the  stop.  **A  perfect  cure"  will  be  found  in  the  moving  of  the 
stop  a  little  to  or  from  the  lens.  For  ordinary  landscape  purposes  the  single  lens  is 
in  every  way  satisfactory.  It  is  "slow"  simply  because  its  largest  stop  is  about 
F/it^  while  that  of  the  rectilinear  is  /y'S,  four  times  faster. 

Martha  Rhodes. — We  have  no  room  for  stories,  even  if  they  should  have  ''a 
photographic  flavor."  Send  us  something  that  will  be  helpful  to  your  sister  photo- 
graphers and  we  shall  gladly  make  room  for  it. 

Dr.  Sanderson. — No,  you  were  wrong  and  the  druggist  was  right.  Gum 
Dragon  or  Dragon's  blood  is  a  dark  red  resin  cbtained  from  Calamus  Draco^  a  rat- 
tan palm,  at  one  time  employed  in  medicine,  but  now  to  color  varnishes,  etc.,  and 
by  photo-engravers  to  give  a  grain  to  their  plates.  What  you  wanted  was  gum 
trangacanth  from  the  Astragalus  ar  is  tat  us  or  verns^  a  white  starchy  gum  in  hard 
horn-like  flakes  that  swells  considerably  in  water,  forming  a  tough  mucilage.  We 
fear  you  would  have  been  plucked  if  we  had  been  your  examiner  in  materia  medica. 


Communications  for  the  editor,  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and 
material  for  examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Cen- 
tre, N.  Y. 
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^^  Index  Rerum  Photographic  ^**  by  Dr.  John  H.Janeway^  (/.S.A.,  continued  from  page  .29/,  Vol.  2X. 

The  subject  should  be  picturesque  in  composition,  with  a  few  straight 
lines  possessing  variety  and  balance,  and  the  boundary  simple  and  sym- 
metrical. 

Skies  in  Photographs.     It  has  been  aptly  said  that  if  rocks,  mountains,  trees, 
meadows  and  streams  are  the  positive  features  of  a  landscape,  the  expres- 
sion is  from  above.    The  scene  smiles  or  looks  grave  and  frowns  accord- 
ing as  the  sky  is  bright  or  lowering  with  clouds.     In  paintings  skies  are 
paramount.     A  bad  sky  is  evidence  at  once  that  the  painting  is  bad.     Pho- 
tography in  the  delineation  of  form  is  even  superior  to  the  most  skilled 
draughtsman.     Still  we  see  very  few  fine  photographs  of  skies.     True,  the 
sky's  intense  brightness  often  burns  out  on  the  sensitive  film  the  more  deli- 
cate forms  of  clouds  and  the  beautiful  light  fleecy  forms  are  lost.     The 
clear,  intense  azure  which  sets  them  off  unfortunately  does  not  register  itself 
with  the  same  contrasts  with  the  clouds,  as  in  the  vault  of  heaven.     Still  it 
is  within  the  reach  of  photographic  art  to  secure,  by  means  of  sky  shades 
and  other  devices,  many  of  the  various  cloud  phases  and  even  some  of  the 
delicate  filmy  shreds  of  thin  vapor,  by  availing  itself  of  the  aid  of  the 
modem  orthochromatic  plates,  so  there  should  be  no  excuse  for  the  total 
neglect  of  the  beauties  of  the  sky.     The  fatal  facility  with  which  photo- 
graphic processes  are  effected  is  apt  to  lead  to  carelessness.     A  beautiful 
cloud  negative  is  worth  the  expenditure  of  much  time  in  procuring  it  as 
would  be  required  to  draw  the  clouds  upon  paper ;  but  this  is  not  exacted 
of  our  clever  art— only  a  little  haste,  a  little  more  trouble.     Printing  in 
skies  from  separate  negatives  is  often  resorted  to.  and  the  effect  is  charm- 
ing if  care,  taste,  good  judgment  and  common  sense  are  exercised,  but  too 
often  the  skies  are  literally  out  of  joint  with  the  landscape.     The  principal 
objection  to   printed-in  skies  is  their  obtrusiveness.     In  most  cases  the 
clouds  come  forward  too  prominently,  seeming  almost  to  bulge  out  from 
the  plane  of  the  landscape. 

Skylight.  The  first  thing  of  importance  is  to  select  the  locality  for  the  sky- 
light or  glass  house,  and  it  should  be  done  with  much  care.  It  is  the  qual- 
ity and  not  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  the  light  that  is  to  be  sought  for. 
A  strong  light  produces  unpleasant  and  inartistic  shadows  and  contracts 
the  features  of  the  sitter.  Consequently  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays 
and  all  reflections  from  adjacent  buildings  should  be  avoided.  One  part 
should  be  open  to  the  north,  another  to  the  east  and  another  to  the 
west,  and  the  fourth  side  to  the  south  should  be  closed.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  side  light ;  if  this  be  so,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  inclination  of  the  top  light  is  toward  the  north.  The 
side  lights  should  start  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor  and  run  straight  up 
for  about  five  feet,  and  then  rise  toward  the  peak  of  the  roof  at  an  angle  of 
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45^  giving  a  space  from  the  peak  of  at  least  1 3  feet.  As  to  glazing,  clear  glass 
is  generally  employed.  Ground  glass,  polished  side  outwards,  of  course,  is 
selected  to  practically  get  rid  of  reflections,  especially  from  brick  houses 
when  an  open  sky  cannot  be  secured,  or  even  then,  for  the  top  light  at 
least,  it  will  produce  a  light  softer,  more  pleasant  and  less  tiresome  to  the 
eyes  of  the  sitter.  Moreover,  it  does  not  much  diminish  the  strength  of 
the  light,  as  one  may  be  led  to  suppose. 

Sky  Shade.  A  device  used  to  shade  the  lens  during  exposure  to  prevent 
reflections  from  the  sky  or  sun,  and  also  to  allow  longer  exposure  to  the 
foreground  than  the  distance.  In  the  British  Journal  Almanac.  1885.  pages 
121  and  215,  are  two  devices,  one  proposed  by  W.  B.  Woodbury,  which 
he  calls  the  penumbra  sky  shade,  consisting  of  a  special  cap  cut  out  of 
cardboard  to  go  over  the  front  of  the  lens,  the  top  of  the  cap  notched  so 
that  a  part  of  it  is  entirely  cut  out.  The  other,  due  to  A.  Harrison,  of 
Montreal,  consists  of  narrow  strips  of  brass,  grooved  and  tongued  like 
ordinary  flooring,  which  slide  into  a  brass  frame,  which  is  attached  to  a 
support  by  a  hinge  and  can  be  made  to  take  any  angle  required.  When 
strong  reflections  are  to  be  avoided  the  slide  of  the  holder  will  answer  all 
purposes. 

Slide  Dark.  Commonly  known  in  this  country  as  the  plate  holder.  Descrip- 
tion of  and  the  method  to  test  the  safety  as  regards  light,  have  been  given 
previously  under  head  of  Holders. 

Slide  Lantern.  See  lantern  slides.  In  The  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher, November,  1890,  which  see,  Mr,  W.  H.  Burbank,  after  an 
exhaustive  set  of  experiments  with  another  expert  on  a  still  hunt  for  the 
best  economical,  reliable  and  satisfactory  process  for  making  slides,  decided 
that  Canon  Beechy's  emuUion  process  to  be  the  one  that  filled  all  the 
requirements,  from  its  simplicity  and  economy,  and  that  the  slides  were 
of  pleasing  brown  tone,  extremely  clear  and  brilliant. 

Snow  Pictures.  With  these  much  depends  upon  exposure,  much  more  on 
development.  The  first  great  precaution  is  to  be  sure  that  no  extraneous 
light  gets  into  the  camera  by  improper  reflection  from  brass  work,  etc.,  for 
the  light  reflected  from  the  snow  and  ice  is  very  brilliant,  and  should  any 
stray  beam  enter  the  plate  would  be  fogged.  Throw  the  focusing  cloth  over 
the  holder  before  drawing  the  slide.  A  snow  or  ice  scene  is  only  effective 
when  the  contrasts  are  properly  balanced.  The  great  danger  of  harsh- 
ness arises  from  the  high  lights  being  so  brilliant  and  the  shad- 
ows so  deep  cast.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  sun 
illuminates  the  masses.  A  proper  angle  of  illumination  must  be 
selected,    so    that   the    prominent    portions     cast    shadows     upon    the 
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LENS  SENSE. 

It  is  tmiversally  admitted  that  the  microscope  is  the  most  delicate  of 
all  optical  instruments,  hence  the  most  difficult  to  construct. 

We  have  for  a  quarter  century  maintained  our  reputation  as  the 
makers  of  the  highest  grade  of  microscope  objectives.  The  same  care- 
ful and  accurate  methods  of  working,  combined  with  an  expert 
knowledge  of  optical  requirements,  when  applied  to  the  making  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES 

has  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  series  of  objectives,  each  one  of  which 
may  be  relied  upon  as  perfectly  suited  for  the  work  for  which  it  is 
intended  and  the  best  of  its  kind  to  be  found. 

CATALOQ  of  LENSES  and  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  on  RAY 
FILTER  and  CLOUD  PHOTOQRAPHY,  FREE. 

Address, 

Department  A,  BAUSCH  &  LOHB  OPTICAL  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  New  York  City.  Chicago. 


ACTINIC=PLATINO. 

A  Pure  Platinum  Sensitizing  Solution.  ' 

Prints  out,  without  developing  or  toning. 
Photogravure  effects  by  applying  directly  to  card  board. 
Send  for  brochure. 

Price  |t2.oo.    Postage  15  cts. 


Actinic-Platino  Co., 


p.  O.  Box  No.  68,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


SALE    A5(0    EXCHANOE^ 


f  af    3fc  V4«*t  v.'  *.V.->4  »         Vt  -JSdffX*^   :.VI  V*t  VET 

^^:^\  «X7-  Cv^v*  *ir:t,^-  n*.sjj,  fail> 
jr,;f  ajyi  %^  '::&;(  U'/sX:  t--;j«i  t^  f'/r 
wio^  iKxy^^  >r.c:  Ze^M  }es%  »eri«3K  Ilia. 

C^fi,'/4i  if'^Ui  'i^'f.<^tiT\',  Kj^tiUL  ir.yA  with 

if//f  thA  wh'/.*;  perfect  C3C«d:t»n:  ea.*-i-y 
w^yTtb  $  <r/;  $y/  cajJi  j^eU  it  iiaanjA^ 
iA  jU  w/rk  f'yf  foc«  VTsaak  Rot  Batcb- 
e^'i^rr,  4//<  Main  St.,  Worct^Urr.  Mast. 

/'i'r  ^^tf//  </r  Exchange — New  Model 
Imj/r'/v«4  View  IVrt,  jx^,  two  VA%!fiJL\f^ 
\tfjff\L  b'-fj^iem.  foldjoj^  Xx'iyA  and  iyt/mtr- 
vtlUf  wuUi  an^U;  lei»,  all  woitfa  wbeo 
iMfw  $40;  N,  P.  A,  view  box,  sx^,  three 
d'/uble  h<Adtr%,  trayn.  framen,  kits,  etc. ; 
view  tK/x,  (j*A%iiyi.  ^foe  double  bolder, 
»in;(le  view  ien»  and  folding  tripod;  IL 
f>,  0>/i»  Premier,  5x7,  two  plate  holders 
and  ittUUnif  trifxjd,  aod  other  additional 
o«Jt^it««  all  in  satisfactory  workios;  order. 
Please  write  if  interested  to  Fred.  Felix. 
Peru,  Indiana. 

/'^yf  .Stf//  ^r  Exchange — Violin, 
**  Jacobus  Stainer/'  a  fine  old  inttrument. 
amX,  $50  when  new;  will  exchange  for  a 
folding  hand  camera,  with  or  without 
lens,  <tt  offers.  Address.  F.  W.  Stevens. 
M^iore's  Hill,  Dearborn  Co.,  Ind. 

Hargain^*cfi  Model  Pocket  Kodak, 
carrying  case  and  plate  holder,  good  as 
new;  cost  $6. or);  price,  $4.50 cash.  Box 
7,   Oneida  Castle,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— Vremo  Sr.  6)^x8 j^.  '95 
model  K.  K.  lens,  B,  &  L.  diaphragm 
shutter  and  3  plate  holders.  Front  is 
wide  enough  for  Ktereo  lenses ;  will  send 
CO. D.  with  privilege  of  examination; 
first  class  condition;  price,  $25.00.  Ad- 
drcHH,  W.  J.  Veager,  Salem,  Ohio. 

For  Saie—tyix^)^  Rochester  Uni- 
vcrrtAl  Camera,  with  Gundlack,  8x10 
Rapid  Rectograph  Lens   and    Shutter, 


Ti'mr  »tTZ  zcz.e,  ffr^ 


W->rid  ':1st    iSf 

or    THid^rr.     Albi 
St-.  Caicago,  m 

Wamied^K  -Oxdx 
••  Sonart  Crdc  \  ;=  "  xxf  Hj 
with    five    or   six  6?i±i^paae  n:*' 
carryixig  case  and 
piete;  to  be  '97  sd: 


aod  williag  to  ship  C.  O   I 
F.  M.  Xeikirk,  H^cgg,j»x,  Mf. 


For   Sale — A    Mocfioc    sx- 
Banscfa  ft   Lomb  la^^d  =rver<ss: 


fitted  with  Bansch  it  Loe=:b  v-t— ^ 

double  Peifectiofi  Jr..  b> 

ber  slides,  focnsii^  c^ccii 

board  and  a  folding  aad 

an  good  as  new  aod  cootaiaed  1= 

vas  case;  listed  at  $74.  $5c 

also  one  Watkins  expos^e 

pattern,  for  $4.     Address  F.  M.  T 

man,  34    Santa  Fe    Baildii^. 

Kan. 


rr3*.c 


For  Sale — ^A  number  of 
ates.  sizes  from  pints  down  to  60  ttt'ttt: 
100  feet  of  >i*iiich  rubber  tube,  new:  y 
inch  mortar  (porcelain)  and  pesde:  a  .u? 
rapid  rectilinear  lens,  by  Dallnieyer;  als- 
a  Prosch  shutter  for  same,  with  tcbe: 
this  lens  and  the  shutter  are  new;  3  en- 
mounted  4^-inch  condensers,  6>iDch 
focus,  will  sell  together  or  singly.  Ad- 
dress B.  F.  Pell,  46  Ascension' Street 
Passaic,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange—^s  Premier 
hand  camera,  with  R.  R.  lens,  time  aod 
inst.  shutter,  four  double-plate  holders, 
^ood  double  .sliding  tripod;  cost  $25,  and 
in  perfect  condition ;  \nll  send  C.  O.  D. 
for  $12.50,  or  exchange  for  smaller 
camera  or  other  phot<x^aphic  goods. 
Address  C.  L.  Kimball,  Qinton,  ifich. 
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The  Dansac-Chassagne  Process. 

HE  following  letter,  which  we  extract  from 
The  Bntwh  Journal,  will  show  that  we  have 
not  been  far  wrong  in  our  estimate  of  it 
and  speculation  regarding  it,  and  notwith- 
Btaoding  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it, 
eBpeciatlj'  in  this  countrj.  it  ie  in  no  eenae 
of  the  term  "  photography  in  the  natural 
colors,"  but  fiimjily  a  method,  and  ao  far 
it  goes  a  wonderful  method  of  coloring 
prints  from  ordinary  negatives  on  album- 
enized  and  other  papers. 

Sis  :     I  have  had  a  good  many  inquirii  b 

addressed   to   me   about  the  Dansac-ChaB 

sagne  process,  and,   as  I  was   to  a  large 

extent  responsibte  for  having  drawn  public 

„j  „.^  attention  in  this  country  to  the  procesB,  I 

am    naturally  anxious  that  those  who  feel 

an  interest  in  the  subject  should  have  at  all  events  tuth  information 

about  it  aa  I  can  supply  without  a  breach  of  the  confidtmce  I  have  been 

favor  d  with. 

First  let  me  Bay  that  the  information  I  can  publish  does  not  include 
any  details  as  to  the  materials  employed,  or  the  method  of  their  manu- 
facture. The  proceHS  is  to  be  worked  as  a  secret  one,  and  the  statements 
made  to  me  as  to  the  method  of  preparing  the  liquids  used  were  con- 
fidential- This,  of  course,  greatly  affects  the  scientific  interest  of  the 
question,  but  commercial  considerations  in  this,  as  in  many  like  cases, 
overpower  scientific  interest. 

It  is  only  quite  lately  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  any  fuller  exam- 
ination of  the  process,  and  such  rough  tests  as  I  have  made  are  very 
incomplete.    They  are,  however,  complete  enough  for  me  to  say  that. 
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while  they  do  not 
justify  the  cUims 
originally  put  for- 
ward &8  to  the 
completely  auto- 
matic nature  of 
the  process,  I  yet 
cannot  account 
for  the  resultB 
produced  without 
admitting  that  the 
selective  action 
claimed  does  to 
some  extent  exist; 
that  the  coloring 
matters  applied  to 
the  photographic 
print  have  a  cer- 
tain tendency  to 
attach  themselves 
to  those  portions 
of  the  print  which 
would  be  of  a 
similar  color  had 
the  image  been 
reproduced  in  na- 
tural colors,  and 
also  that  the  col- 
Bv  F  p.  btruper.  ofing     matters 

"BKiDLE  PATH."  when   applied   in 

succession  do  so 
combine  or  react  on  each  other  as  to  reproduce,  approximately,  the  tones 
or  tints  of  the  original. 

There  are  also  some  other  inaccuracies  in  the  first  description  given  to 
me  which  I  should  like  bo  correct.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  a 
special  negative  or  a  special  print  is  any  advantage.  It  certainly  is  not 
necessary.  The  process  can  be  applied  to  an  ordinary  print  on  albumen- 
ized  papi  r.  or  to  any  positive  on  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate.  It  does  not 
appear  to  work  successfully  with  some,  at  f^l  events,  of  the  more  modem 
prin ting-out  papers.  Not  is  it  a  fact  that  during  the  process  of  treat- 
ment the  positive  has  to  be  espoaed  to  bright  light. 

This,  it  will  be  said,  is  different  from  the  process  as  it  was  first 
described.  Precisely.  It  is  because  of  that  difference,  and  because  I  was 
responsible  for  the  publication  of  the  first  description,  that  I  now  ask 
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you  to  allow  me  to  inform  your  leaders  as  to  the  real  value  of  the  process 
BO  far  as  I  oan  estimate  it  at  present. 

The  above  conclusioca  are  based  on  mv  own  attempts  and  some  (rather 
more  aucceesful)  by  my  friend,  Mr-  Herbert  Jackson.  Judgint;  from  the 
work  of  the  skilled  operators  whom  I  have  watched  in  M.  Cbassagne's 
studio,  I  can  only  say  that  in  their  bands  the  proceea  is  certainly  not 
entirely  automatic.  The  operator  requires  to  know  generally  what  the 
colors  should  be,  and  theresultslagely  depend  on  his  judgment  and  skill 
in  applying  the  color  in  tbe  right  places. 

But  tbe  practical  outcome  is  that  anybody,  after  a  little  instruction, 
can  produce  with  very  great  rapidity  colored  pictures  which,  as  evi- 
denced by  tbe  specimens  shown  in  public,  are  of  considerable  merit 
The  result  is  obtained  by  first  applying  the  liquids  over  the  whole  picture, 
and  then  working  up  the  different  parts  of  the  picture  by  applying  them 
locally.  About  the  truth  of  this  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  Hun* 
dreAK  of  persons  in  Paris 
have  seen  it  done,  and 
have  admired  tbe  results. 
The  difficulty  is  to  satis- 
fv  oneself  as  to  how  far 
the  process  is  purely 
mechanical,  and  how  far 
it  is  a  matter  of  skill.  A 
certain  amount  of  skill  is 
required,  but,  admitting 
this,  it  appears  to  me 
that,  taking  it  at  its  low- 
est value,  the  process 
does  provide  a  means  of 
coloring  photographs, 
and  with  approximate 
correctness,  that  has  not 
previously  been  avail- 
able. Whatever  may  be 
the  practical  or  commer- 
cial value  of  the  process  it 
will  prove  of  verv  great 
theoretical  interest,  if  as 
an  outcome  it  should  be 
conclusively  proved  that 
any  monochrome  photo- 
graph has  even  the  small- 
est power  of  color  selec- 
tion, depending  on  the 
tints  of  tbe  original,  as 
this,  once  established, 
some  of  our  current  pho- 
tographic notions  would 
be  revolutionized. 

Tours,  etc.,  By  Pitle  McDm.ld. 

Hkkbt  Tbukwan  Woob. 
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Canterbury. 

BT  WALTEB  BPKAMOE. 

'T'HE  cathedral  cities  of  England 
^  abound  in  a  variety  of  archi- 
tecture and  picturesque  scenery,  and 
are  especially  interesting  to  Ameri- 
cans because  their  antiquity  preaenta 
such  a  marked  contrast  to  our  more 
modern  centres.  The  atmosphere  of 
THK  CHfitcH  OK  ST,  MAKTiN.  pcKce  and  sanctity  which  pervades 

many  of  these  charming  old  cities 
seemg  to  be  peculiar  to  them  and  to  exert  a  lasting  influence,  rendenog 
a  visit  to  them  a  permanent  reminis- 
cence. They  are  visited  by  tourists 
BO  constantly  that  good  accommoda- 
tions may  be  relied  upon  at  the  hotels, 
even  if  they  are  ancient  hostelries  and 
appear  mustyat  first  sight.  The  rooms 
will  be  found  to  be  scrupulously  clean, 
the  cuisine  excellent,  well  appointed,, 
and  the  attendance  of  that  simple, 
homelike  character  seldom  met  with 
outside  of  the  British  Isles,  and  which 
makes  a  visit  to  them  so  enjoyable- 

I  have  made  several  visits  to  Canter- 
bury; each  one  has  proved  to  be  so  full 

of  interest  that  I  have  left  it  with  reluc-  ^''^'  *'"  ""^cket's  shwne. 

tance   and   always   with  the  hope    of 

making  another,  and,  if  possible,  more  prolonged  visit.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  England,  but  being  away 
from  the  route  of  travel  between 
Liverpool  or  Southampton  and  Lon- 
don, it  is  not  visited  by  Americans 
as  much  as  either  Chester  or  Stratford- 
on-Avon.  It  is,  however,  more  fre- 
quented by  English  tourists  than  any 
other  cathedral  city  in  England. 

The   history    of    England    really 
.LACE.         commences  with  Canterbury,  for  it  was 


CANTEBBtKr. 

at  Ebbsfleet,  close  b;  Canterbury,  that 
tbe  pioneeTB  of  English  settlement — 
the  JutflB— Uncled  in  three  ships  with 
Hengiatand  Horsa  in  A.  D  i49.  A  farnt- 
houae  still  known  bb  Ebbsfieet  maiks 
the  Bpot  where  these  pioneers  landed 
and  unfurled  their  White  Horse  Banner, 
hut  the  receding  waters  have  left  the 
spot  high  and  dry  in  the  marsli  mead- 
ows which  now  cover  most  of  the  space 
between  Deal  and  Bamsgate.    Formerly  "'*" 

these '  meadows    were    seaports    from 

which  the  ships  which  crossed  the  chan- 
nel between  England  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe  made  their  arrival  and  departure. 
AH  the  roads  from  these  little  seaports 
leading  to  the  interior  of  the  country  met 
at  Canterbury,  and  for  this  reason  it  be- 
came a  military  rendezvous  during  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion  of  England. 
Early  in  the  summer  of  54  B.  C,  Cecear 
landed  near  Deal  with  his  army  and  made 
his  first  halt  at  Canterbury  on  bis  way  to 
the  interior,  and  after  gaining  a  victory 
at  the  Battle    of  Stallians,   he    exacted 
tribute  and  withdrew.     Canterbury  was 
oocopied  during  the  Heptarchy— or  reign 
of  provincial  kings — by  the  kings  of  Kent.     It 
was  tbe  capital  of  Ethelbert,  tbe  fifth  King 
of   Kent,    who  married  a  Frankiah  princess 
named  Bertha,  in  A.  D.  676.    The  Franks  had 
been    converted  to    Christianity,  and    Pope 
Gregory,   hearing  of  thia  marriage,    decided 
upon  attempting  tbe  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.     The  mission  was  entrusted  to  St. 
Augustine,  who  landed  with  monks  and  chor- 
isters at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Stour.    King 
Ethelbert  met  St  Augustine  on  the  shore  and 
granted  him  permission  to  preach  to  his  peo- 
ple.    He  afterward  invited  St.  Augustine  to 
Canterbury,  gave  him  his  royal  palace  for  a 

■"  *  •'  \.  THE   CHOIR,    CANTESBURY 

monastery,  and  put  in  order  for  nim  abalf-  catkedrau 
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ruined  pagan  church  which  had  survived 
the  Saxon  invasion. 

Queen  Bertha,  who  was  a  Christian  from 
her  birth,  had  her  own  little  chapel  jiHt 
outside    the   capital.       It  was  also  nn  old 
place  of  worship  which  had  escaped  deatrac- 
tion  during  the  Saxon  invasion.     She  had 
it  consecrated  to    the    then  most  popular 
saint  of  France,  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  in 
this  little  church  of  St  Martin  King  Ethel- 
bert  listened  to  the  eloquent  disconrses  of 
St.  Augustine,  became  converted  and   wu 
baptized.     The  font  in  which  King  Etbel- 
bert  was  baptized  stands  there  to  thia  day, 
and  the    little   church    of   SL   Martin   is 
recognized    and  cheriabecl  as   the  mother 
church    of    English   Christianity.    St.    Augustine  was   appointed   the 
first   Archbishop  of    Canterbury  and    consecrated  the    church    which 
King  Etbelbert  had  given  him  under  the  name  of  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral,    For  three  centuries  it  gained  wealth  and  prominence,  but  during 
the  incursion  of  the  Danes  in  A.  D.  789  it  was  sacked  and  eventually  de- 
stroyed.   It  was  rebuilt  in  982,  and  again  aeriously  injured  by  the  Danes 
in  1016,  when  its  Archbishop,  St.  Alpbage,  was  assasBinated  (at  Oreen- 
wich)  because  he  refused  to  exercise  his  authority  to  extort  a  ransom 
from  bis  impoverished  people.     In  expiation  for  this  violence  Canute,  the 
Danish  King  of  England,  repaired  the  cathedral  in  1023,  and  had  bt- 
Alpbage's  remains  interred  in  the  monastery  at  Canterbury-    The  cathe- 
dral was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1043,  and  left  in  a  condition  of  ruin  until 
the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the  ruins  were  cleared  away  and  a  Norman 
cathedral  erected  on  its  site.     The  construction  was  completed  in  1130, 
and  it  was  dedicated  in  the  presence  of  King  Henry  L,  of  England,  and 
King  David,  of  Scotland,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 

During  this  time  the  uionastery  of  St.  Augustine  was  considered  of 
more  importance  than  the  cathedral,  and  the  shrines  of  the  earlier  arch- 
bishops and  chief  saints  were  placed  in  the  monastery,  but  in  II62 
Thomas  ft  Becket,  then  Chancellor  of  England,  was  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and,  in  his  endeavor  to  maintain  certain  privileges 
of  the  Church,  defied  the  crown,  causing  a  serious  rupture  with  King 
Henry  II. ,  which  his  courtiers  resented  Dec.  29, 1170,  by  assassinating  the 
Archbishop. 

Three  years  after  his  death  Becket  was  canonized  as  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  ;  his  corpse  was  removed  from  its  grave  in  the  crypt  and 
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placed  in  a  magnificent  shrine.  In  rebuilding  tbe  cathedral  after  a  fire 
in  1175  a  more  magnificent  shrine  was  erected  for  St.  Thomas  in  Trinity 
Chapel,  which  is  situated  beyond  the  screen  above  the  altar  at  the  east 
end  of  the  cathedral.  This  shrice  waa  enriched  b;  gifts  and  visited  bv 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Christendom. 

It  was  the  martyrdom  of  Becket  which  brought  its  great  prominence 
and  wealth  to  the  cathedral.  The  constant  stream  of  pilgrims  to  the 
shrine  of  St-  ThomtiB  established  the  See  of  Canterbury  as  the  most 
important  archbishopric  in  the  kingdom,  preventiDg  its  transference  to 
LoDilon,  and  causing  the  selection  of  its  most  exalted  personages  for  iia 
prelates. 

That  great  masterpiece  of  lirerature.  The  Canlerbury  Tale-,  describcB  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  term  ' '  oanter  "  originated 
from  the  easy  pace  at  which  the  pilgrims  made  their  journey. 
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King  Hflnr;  VIII. ,  failing  to  Becure  the  consent  of  Pope  Clement  Vlil. 
to  his  divorce,  oaosed  the  papal  authority  to  be  annulled,  and  the  Bupcem- 
aoyof  the  Crown  as  the  head  of  the  English  Church  to  he  declared.  The 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  followed,  and  hy  hie  order  the  shrine  of  St 
Thomas,  with  its  vast  collection  of  wealth,  was  Backed,  the  remains  of  St 
Thomas  humed,  and  erery  trace  obliterated — eTen  the  parement  upon 
which  the  ahrine  stood  being  remored,  so  that  only  the  site  remains. 

In  Trinity  Chapel  are  the  monuments  of  King  Henry  IV.  (who  died  in 
1413),  and  Joan  of  Navarre,  his  second  wife,  and  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  (son  of  Edward  IIL),  who  died  in  the  Archbishop's  palace  in  1376, 
The  site  of  Becket's  shrine  is  between  the  two  monuments. 

Beyond  Trinity  Chapel,  at  the  estreme  easterly  end  of  the  cathedral, 
is  the  Corona,  which  originally  contained  a  leliqnary  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  severed  skull  of  Becket  was  deposited — hence  its  name  of  Corona. 
It  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  windows,  and  contains  a  stone  throne  of 
the  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  cathedral  includes  various  styles  of  architecture,  commencing 
from  A.  D.  1070  to  1195,  embracing  Norman,  Transition  and  Perpendicu' 
lar.  Its  total  length  is  513feet.  From  the  steps  to  the  choir,  in  the  nave, 
to  the  screen  above  the  altar,  there  is  a  gradual  rise  of  70  feet,  which  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  sublime  features  of  this  imposing  edifice. 
The  Great  Central  Tower  is  235  feet  high,  and  divide^  the  nave  from  the 
choir.  Becket's  assassination  occurred  in  the  northern  transept,  adjoin- 
ing the  Tower. 
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There  ar«  namsrous  iatoresting  monmnentB  and  some  verjr  fine  stained 
glasB  mndovB  in  the  cathedral.  Outaide  are  many  traces  of  its  past 
grandeur.  The  cloisterB,  famous  for  the  beauty  of  their  tracery ;  a 
portion  of  the  entrance  to  the  Archbishop's  palace  ;  the  Norman  stair- 
case leading  np  to  the  King's  school,  asid  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  kingdom  ;  the  Porter's  Qate  adjoining  King's  school,  the  oldest 
gate  in  Canterbury;  Christ  Church  Oate,  built  in  1617,  is  the  portal  to 
the  cathedral  in  closure. 

St.  Dunstan's  Church,  near  by,  contains  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moore,  who  was  beheaded  by  orders  of  King  Henry  VIIL  because  he  re- 
fused to  recognise  the  act  of  supremacy  of  the  crown. 

Of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Augustine  but  little  trace  remains.  The 
ruins  were  purchased  by  Sir  Beresford  Hope,  who  established  a  mission 
which  contains  a  library,  open  to  the  public,  a  college  hall,  chapel  and 
cloisters. 

A  visit  to  the  cricket  grounds  during  the  season  affords  a  gmnd 
opportunity  of  seeing  that  game  played  at  its  best,  ladies,  as  a  role, 
forming  a  majority  of  the  spectators.  The  drives  aronnd  Canterbury  are 
superb,  mdst  of  them  lead  to  places  of  historic  note  whieh  hare  become 
mellowed  are  enriched  (artistically  only)  by  the  hand  of  time,  and  the 
true  way  to  visit  them  is  on  f^e  top  of  the  coaches,  from  which  point  of 
elevation  "  snap  shots"  can  be  obtained  to  advantage,  although  the 
drivers  of  these  coaches  will  generally  stop  long  enough  for  the  exposure 
of  a  plate  if  requested. 
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Lay  Competitions. 

N  nothing  perhaps,  at  the  present  time,  is 
the  popularity  of  photography  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  way  the  lay  press  has 
taken  hold  of  it  to  increase  its  popnlarity 
and  add  to  its  subscription  list ;  but 
whether  the  way  in  which  it  bae  taken 
hold  of  it  IB  an  unmixed  blessing  is  open 
to  question. 

We  do  not  now  refer  to  the  employment 
of  photography  in  the  production  of  illus- 
trations either  for  line  or  half-tone  engrav- 
ings, as  that  work  is  generally  given  to 
more  or  leas  well-trainei  artists,  and  has 
exerciaed  and  is  exerciaing  on  those  ama- 
teurs who  are  also  studenta  an  influence  for 
good  ;  but  to  what  might  almost  be  called 
the  craze  for  photographic  competition,  in 
> .  Dciu^n.  which  awards,  often  of  trifling  value,  are 
given  for  the  BO-called  beat  pictures,  and 
what  is  of  more  value,  to  the  more  vain  among  the  exhibitors  at  least 
their  reproduction  in  the  pages  of  the  papers. 

That  SQch  exhibitions  and  competitions  i^re  necessarily  more  injurious 
or  less  beneficial  than  those  held  under  the  auapices  of  the  various  cam- 
era olubs  and  photographic  societies,  we  do  not  believe;  and  to  the  latter 
are  to  be  attributed  to  large  a  extent  at  least,  the  almost  universally  per- 
fect technique  and  the  progress  artistically  of  the  photography  of  the 
present. 

Wherein  then  do  what  we  have  called  "lay  oompetitionB "  differ,  so  as 
to  include  elements  of  danger,  from  those  organized  by  the  ordinary 
photographic  associations  ?  It  is  in  the  judges  and  the  judging,  as  is 
abundantly  evident  on  an  examination  of  the  pictures  to  which  awards 
have  been  given. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  art,  when  manipulation  was  attended  with  dif- 
ficultiea  and  good  technique  hard  to  get,  little  beyond  a  simple  repro- 
duction was  expected  or  looked  for,  and  photographers,  who  alone 
knew  what  had  been  overcome,  were  naturally  the  best  judges.  But 
photography  is  no  longer  a  mystery,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  confined 
to  a  few,  and  its  methods  have  been  so  simplified  that  good  technique 
is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
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whose  opinions  are  worthy  of  attention,  ia  being  carried  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  a  hindranoe  rather  than  a  help  to  artistic  worlc. 

When  photography  is  employed  to  produce  pictures  it  should  be 
regarded  ae  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end  being  artistic  work,  and  in 
photographic  competitions  the  end  should  be  conBidered  altogether  apart 
from  thti  means.  It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  while  the  judges  may 
be  photographers,  they  must  be  artists,  and  the  t*o  names  are  apt  by 
any  means  synonymous.  If  photographs  are  to  be  judged,  not  as  pho- 
tographs but  as  pictures,  it  is  clear  that  the  essential  qualification  of  tie 
judges  is  a  knowledge  of  art,  and  the  trained  artist  is  more  likely  than 
the  average  photographer  to  have  that.  As,  however,  where  there  are 
two  pictures  of  equal  pictorial  merit  the  preference  may  be  given  to  the 
one  having  the  better  technique,  it  might  be  well,  in  the  absence  of  a 
knowledge  of  photography  on  the  pari  of  the  judges,  to  have  acting  with 
them  a  photographer,  as  one  of  them,  if  there  are  three  or  more,  but  if 
fewer,  then  only  as  an  assessor  or  adviser. 

That  photographera  and  not  artists  are  the  judges  at  most  of  the  lay 
competitions  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  prize  pictures  published  in 
the  pages  of  the  papers  by  which  they  are  organized,  and  we  have  ample 
evidence  of  the  evil  reeulting  from  mistaken  awards  in  the  expressions  of 
dissatisfaction  with  some  of  the  criticisms  in  "Our  Portfolio"  on  the 
ground  that  the  pictures  were  exactly  on  the  lines  of  certain  prize  pictures 
in  such  and  such  a  paper. 

In  this  way  competitions  that  might  have  a  powerful  educational  in- 
fluence become  a  drag  on  artistic  progress,  and,  through  the  influence  of 
judges  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  true  art,  aspiring  amateurs  are  en- 
couraged to  pass  base  metal  instead  of,  as  they  would  be  by  judges  of  true 
artistic  instinct,  led  to  the  production  of  the  pure  gold. 


By  C.  B.  Jewell. 
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Concerning  Our  Portfolio. 

Hif   the    conatantlj  increasing    interest  in 

Our  Portfolio,"  from  the  many  letters  of 

ipreciation  that  ve  receiye,  and  from  the 

arked  improvement  in  the  work   of  many 

ho  hare  found   it  helpful,  we  are  satisfied 

lat  nest,  if  next  it  be,  to  "  Answers  to  Cor- 

ffipondents  "  it  is  the  most  popular  feature 

1  the  Ambrioah  Aiutedh  FaoToaRAPHBE.    Bnt 

^pularity  has  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  its 

Ivantages,  and  it  is  of  some  of  the  former 

lat  we  now  wish  to  speak. 

But  first,  as  to  the  object  of  "Our  Portfo- 

By  H   Brich«en       HO."    It  is,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  help 

..  ^  ..-,.,.»     T-  those  of  our  readers  who  are  anxious  to  make 

>    GAMESTERS. 

pictures  rather  than  mere  photographs  ;  pic- 
tures that  tell  a  story,  suggest  much  more  than  is  seen,  or,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least,  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  the  impre&eions  made 
on  the  mind  of  the  artist  by  that  portion  of  the  landscape  on  which  his 
camera  was  turned  ;  rather  than  a  simple  record  of  the  facts  of  nature 
just  as  they  are  found.  This  we  have  tried  to  do,  and,  our  correspondents 
being  the  witnesses,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  success;  by  carefully 
examining  the  pictures  sent  to  us  pointing  out  what  in  our  opinion  were 
the  errors  in  composition,  lighting,  etc.,  and  suggesting  such  changes  or 
alterations  as  we  believed  would  be  improvements. 

This  may  be  done  by  the  examination  of  a  few  as  well  as  of  many 
prints,  and  as  the  space  that  may  legitimately  be  devoted  to  this  depart- 
ment has  for  some  time  been  exceeded  and  the  demand  continues  to 
increase,  we  are  compelled  in  the  future  to  limit  the  number  of  prints 
that  we  shall  criticise  at  any  one  time  from  any  one  subscriber  to  three, 
although  two  would  be  better  as  giving  us  more  room  to  point  out  both 
the  faults  and  the  beauties. 

Then  there  are  those  who,  when  sending  pictures,  say  something  like 
"I  can  see  several  faults  in  the  picture,"  etc.,  or  " I  know  that  so  and  so 
is  wrong,  but  I  could  not  get  it  otherwise."  Such  photographs  should 
not  be  sent.  If  the  subscriber  can  see  the  faults  he  ought  to  correct  tbem 
before  nending  to  us,  and  when  he  sees  faults  that  cannot  be  overcome, 
he  should  keep  his  plate  for  a  better  subject.  Real  benefit,  or  at  least  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefit  that  the  proper  use   of  "Our  Portfolio"  is 
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oalculftted  to  give,  can  be  got  only  by  those  who  make  their  prints  as 
perfect  as  they  know  bov  before  eending  them  to  ua. 

There  ia  another  ciaes  of  pictures  which  we  shall  in  future  refuse  alto- 
gether to  Dotice,  and  the;  are  far  too  common,  that  represent  the  sky  or 
a  sheet  of  water — aod  they  are  both  very  often  together — simply  by  white 
paper.  Artistic  photography  is  much  too  far  advanced  for  such  repre- 
sentation to  be  tolerated,  especially  as  it  is  the  simplest  thing  possible  by 
atuft  of  cotton  and  a  solution  of  hypo  and  potassium  ferricyanide  to 
reduce  both  to  any  desired  extent.  The  printing  in  of  suitable  skies  is 
now  BO  well  understood  that  there  is  do  real  excuse  for  having  a  sky  with- 
out them,  but  those  who,  for  any  reason,  find  the  operation  inconyenient 
and  do  not  care  to  meddle  with  the  negative,  can  at  least  tone  down  the 
print  by  means  of  sunlight  and  a  piece  of  cardboard. 

Just  one  thing  more.  Prints  are  more  convenient  when  mounted,  but 
it  may  be  on  any  common  board,  and  need  not  be  larger  or  much  larger  , 
than  the  print.  We  can  imagine  the  effect  of  proper  mounting  quite  as 
well  as  if  the  print  were  so  mounted,  and  as  for  economical  reasons  we 
ruthlessly  cut  down  large  mounts  before  sending  the  prints  to  the  en- 
graver, we  feel  as  if  guilty  of  vandalism  when  destroying  one  that  shows 
good  taste  and  cost  money. 


By  D.  C  W«lker. 

LANDSCAPE  " 
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The  National   Association    Convention. 

rHE  chief  event  in  the  photographic  world  the  past  month  was  the 
Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Photographers'  National 
Association  of  America,  at  Celeron-on-Ohatauqua  Lake.  New  York  State, 
from  July  12  to  July  17,  inclusive.  The  convenient  and  roomy  buildings 
of  this  place  make  it  especially  an  ideal  location  for  a  convention ;  then  the 
citizens  of  Jamestown,  near  by,  are  very  friendly  and  hospitable.  Presi- 
dent Clarence  M.  Hayes,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  opened  the  convention  with 
an  address  reviewing  the  trade  conditions  existing  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  relations  of  the  State  organizations  to  the  National  Association. 

He  thought  the  competitive  features  of  the  exhibits  resulted  in  the 
greatest  good,  as  each  member  of  the  association  is  able  to  grasp  at  once 
the  new  ideas  evolved.  There  is  no  question  but  what  more  care  is  taken  in 
preparing  exhibits  than  formerly,  and  while  they  are  not  as  numerous 
they  make  up  in  quality  and  originality.  He  discussed  the  question  of 
medals,  concluding  that  it  was  not  so  much  their  intrinsic  value  that 
counted ,  as  the  fact  that  they  called  attention  to  superior  merit.  He 
thought  the  time  was  not  ripe  yet  for  the  location  of  a  permanent  home 
for  the  association. 

The  Hon.  Porter  Sheldon,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  made  an  address  of 
welcome.  The  principal  address  of  the  convention  was  by  Prof.  A.  H. 
Griffitt,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  "Art/'  and  was  very  interesting  and  in* 
structive.  At  its  conclusion  the  speaker  was  vigorously  applauded  and 
received  a  special  vote  of  thanks .  A  curious  feature  in  the  convention 
was  the  failure  of  the  representatives  of  the  much  advertised  Chassagne 
color  process  to  materialize  and  show  its  practical  working,  as  was 
promised  and  expected,  by  Anthony  A  Co. 

Mr.  Pirie  McJi3onald,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who  has  within  a  few  years  be- 
come a  prominent  photographer  in  th'^  making  of  artistic  photographs, 
gave  a  talk  on  *'  The  Necessity  of  Training  Schools  for  Photographers," 
and  practical  examples  in  lighting,  etc.,  were  exhibited.  Mr.  George G. 
Bock  wood,  of  this  city  gave  five-minute  talks  on  *'  The  Use  of  Lenses," 
• '  Single  Slant  Lights,"  *  *  Have  the  Public  Any  Rights  Which  Photograph- 
ers Should  Etespect?  "  and  ''Photography  Up  to  Date."  Mr.  Charles 
Hetherington  spoke  on  ''General  Manipulation." 

On  Julv  16  the  following  officers  for  the  year  1897-98  were  elected : 
J.  Willt  Eellmer,  Hazelton,  Pa.,  President;  Fritz  W.  Guerin,  St.  Louis, 
First  Vice-President;  G.  H.  Van  Norman  Springfield,  Mass.,  Second 
Vice-President;  George  B.  Sperry,  Toledo,  O.,  Secretary;  George  W. 
Varney,  Chicago,  111.,  Treasurer. 

The  exhibits  were  classined  in  four  main  divisions,  viz..  Eastern, 
Middle,  Southern  and  Western,  with  similar  sub-division  classes  in 
each  as  "Genre."  Class  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  G  and  H,  in  which  many 
awards  were  made  and  most  everybody  satisfied.  The  Grand  Portrait 
Prize  (a  life  membership,  handsomely  engrossed)  was  awarded  to  J. 
Ed.  Bosch,  of  St  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Grand  Genre  Prize  (a  handsome  silver  punch  bowl  and  ladle) 
was  awarded  to  the  Baker  Art  Gallery,  Columbus,  O.  The  convention 
voted  to  meet  at  Celeron  again  in  1898. 
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The  National    Absociation    Convention 

.V^s  ('i.'d  i-i)  t.if    V  ...  vix'ii,  at  C<  ltM'»)ij-»;i<  Ci.MtuiKjua  J^mLo    N     .  Y  '  ' 
{r  .»".i  -Jii'V  Ij  t'»  .fuiv  17,  n;.  I'islve.     'i  iif-  cor.'. .".it'iit   ii.'I     ...••; 
nf  li".,  |.  \':vi:i\^i   it.  espori.illy  an  iv"l(  ill  hu'iili.i/:  ...ift'-.v^v.-  t     i  •  ;■ - 
f.iii/f  ..^  t'f 'Fju     "-lov*  I),  n»  ;.!•  f>v.  tir*^\v]\  frieiiJiv  :i.i- 1  r. .  s  'ii    '^        i 

«  •  t 

III'  a.l'i»'-:'-'^  r*  \'if\vn.^'  tl  f  tr;i  !(■  «,oij'Hti'>?i«<  cxistiiij:    i':ri'^iJ:  *^^^'  \''"'  r 
5jii<1  Uu'  I'  hui'-fi".  of  tl'tJ  St.iio  ()r«^:ih'/ati«M>s  to  t^u    N  iti«     .J   A--^^    ;  i* 
Ho   ri"i.',:'it  tlr    r  »i\5|««  ..'i  i  vt'    l^,.*;*  iir«*s  i»f   tl;<-  C'^ili^  Js  rf>-  i'n<i  ■;. 
1^'?  i'auv«t  ••'oo'I    PS  *^d'  li  ip^'in')*  r  of  tiie  assorinti'-n  is  •.i\>\^  i<'  i<i*it>]"  ■:* 
t    .  u»'U  Kit'Li^  "N'f'M^ 'Mi       "!  IwriM*- no   [uostiou  l-'it  wb-tt  im.  f  c.-''tii-'  a- 

T'ov  T;..'ik(»  ii]Mn   <[U'iu*v   and   'iri^jliuilit  \ .     He   (hKcis-**  il  the  vj'i^'^ti  - 
ii.'    '.\'xy.  fOii.-l.»  li.iL'  that    it   \\;is   hol   no  Tiui«'h   theii-   intrii.Hio   \:ii>i*   ' 
C"'i'it»<i,   '8  tlif'  fiti't    tint  ihey   (»nlh'l  atleJiti'-n  to  srjit.-ri  »»•    :!j'i:t.      i 
ii-  .i;'.'t  ri'C  tii'.o  ^vH^  not  r'^-^  y(\    f<»r  tiie  h.>cati()ii  ot  a  pe  . '::-i»^ -lit  I.  . 

f.'M*   t».«-  .'-fiDt  i'   li    »T1. 

'!'•!'•  ilv^ii.  .*oi  t<.'r  Snc'-lon.  *■*'  jHii^Hto'Aii.    N.    Y.,  i':a<le  ai-  a«hlr' .- 
V.  .'"•  •:"!•.      The  P'l''*  'j"il  :ui.lif'ss  of  tbo  t!on\eiitiou  was  l\v  Pr-.s:.  .V 
<."!     . »-,  of  l»f'tr,>it.  Midi.,  on  '*  Alt,"  an.l    was  very  ii!trr<i.-.ti?.  ,    ii:  • 
^t'..    •    .  {'.     At   .*^  •:oi.'L'lu';!on   thf»  s]M'akei*  was  vi<^(;rous\v  uj']»la'i.h  t!  .• 
n    .    .cd  a  s.n,t  :.;1  v«ite  of  tiianks.       \  ciirious  (mature  in  the    c'oi*v.'!  • 
^  .1*'  tii»'  fr.i^^;  »   •-/  t^'O  rcpr»-ventMtivt's  of  the  niurh  a'lv^rti-;«tvl  <'ijm>-...  ' 
•«  jir   pi'^-i    ss   to    n;,(tcri,'li/»'    and   «i.()W    its  jjiactical  woikini.'.   .-   •» 
:  i'.^MOs^  <I  and  o>  5.'  I  S.d..  i»Y  Af'tlH,»nv  A   ('o. 

Mr.  I*iiif3  >i''I)  inuid,  c>f  Alh.  uiA,  N    Y.,  wlio  h.is  within  a  ff\v  >e<.r''  i 
.•oriio  :i  i-rotvinf^ni    photo;,M'ai)i:er   in  ih-   iiiakinjj^  of  artititii!  *j»i.ot  -u:  »' • 
"•\<    •  t:ok  on  "  Thfi  N^M^'^-iiy  of  Training  Schools  for   l^iiot.'-nspt    • 
•    i  •  ••♦»'ti('aJ  eva7ntl"s  -p  lii;htin;r.  etc.,  wore  exliibiled.     Mr   (i-iTi* 
I  .  nc'l,  f)f  this  r'[\  oave  llvt'-minme  talks  on    "  Th«-  Use  of  If- 
.    !o  Slant  I  v'i-s/  "  f^ivo  tlie  Pnhlic  Vuy  Ui»rhts  Which  I'hvt   i: 
.    -    -  .omM    K.spoc^t?  "  ."••.d  *'  I'hotojTfrapl'j  Up  to   Date.''     M»     Ciu-'' 
;i        .*.••    "■  ^n  ^  p'nv'o  'jn  "^Ten'-iril  Mj.nipiihitiou.'' 

<•      •     \   :'»  the  for.o^\iTi''  (>iHc(M's  for  the  year  18i^7 -9^  wf-»-p  tl^.j.. 

'  *■ 

,]     \,  ..•  '•    \i'\\   l^i'/.eU'^u,  Pa.,  J'x  .-idcnt;  Fritz  AV.  (rxn'i-in,  S:    '!.•-.' 

y  rtii  *    'it'si  l"iil;  (r.  Tl.    Van    N    n-ian     S^)rinj]rfi(-dd,    Mas-;     ."^t'-.  -' 

\'i.  (•  '  . ,--    ''-nt  ;   <^i' orjy    ii.    Sntrrv     Toledo,   O. ,  Secrt  tar^  ;  (t-:v. /•• 
A  .-'M'N.  ('■.fi-^o.  111,  Ircasm-r. 

ri)(»  *i.\l'''.'i<    \Nerft    ci;  rninf'd    in    four    nriiii    diM^-iouR,    viz.  L'i>l'. 
Mitidh'-,    ^.t-.-uicrii    ar.l     Western,    with    sinnhu'    suh-divish»n    clu.--  • 
e«..h  nK  "(^'nr<'.*'  CUa>s  A,  H,  C\   r>,   E,  T.   G   and  H,  in    wh:c;.  •  -. 
a'Ain/.s  W'    o    luaile  and  iJi(.-t   ever}  h.)(\^    s'ti-ried.     The  tJrand   :'"i' 
I'l'i/.f  'a   Iv.e    ni'iiihei'^hi]!,   l-a^idsc-mely    eii'^ross(Ml)  waa    av%ar»i(d    i 
rM     l-h»t;.  li,  (»f  >■.   Loni-^,   M'o. 

T' ^  (jiand  donre  I'rize  ^a  handscuiie  Mlver  punr]i  bowl   at..'    .. 
w  >-«  d^^  Jii'tl-3<1  to  t»'^   Bakor  Art  (raMcry.   Coluiabi-.s,    O.     Thecob,'-:' 
voted  to  nifct  at  Ctitron  a^'ajn  m  i'^'^-i. 
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Velox   Paper. 

IT  is  bj  the  courtesy  of  the  Nepera  Chemical  Company  [that  [we  are 
enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  this  insert. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Wenzel,  Jr.,  author  of  the  negative  from  which  the- 
prints  in  this  issue  on  extra  rough  surface  velox  were  made,  in  one  of  hi» 
letters  regarding  the  negatives  says  : 

' '  EiYTSBiNO  THK  Canyon  "  is  about  the  last  glimpse  one  has  coming  east'of 
the  many  miles  of  canyon  scenery  which  have  made  the  Denver]  &  Bio 
Grande  Railway  famous.  Here  at  Shoshone,  Colo.,  for  the  projecting{rocks 
to  the  left  of  the  picture  hide  from  view  Shoshone  station,  after  many 
vain  regrets  that  I  hadn't  chanced  it  before,  I  am  ahead  of  the  train  to 
photograph,  just  around  the  comer.  '*  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man, '' 
neither  do  the  trains  on  the  Denver  &  Bio  Grande,  so  ere  I  was  ready  to 
make  the  exposure,  the  train  was  in  sight  and  as  shown  in  the  picture, 
giving  me  warning  that  my  position  was  untenable,  slowing  down  some- 
what at  the  same  time.  Though  unexpected,  I  was  ready,  and  using  my 
Goerz  lens  at  full  open,  I  did  the  best  I  could,  and  hoped  that  the  time 
of  day,  'J:20  a.  m.,  was  duly  considered  in  my  exposure  of  1/25  of  a  second. 
The  slowest  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

The  attitude  necessitated  a  quick  exposure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  un- 
expected presence  and  motion  of  the  train,  and  yet  I  had  grave  fears  lest 
the  light  prove  weaker  in  the  canyon  than  I  imagined,  for  it  was  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  May.  However,  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  that  with  more 
time  at  my  disposal,  I  should  have  made  a  more  interesting  picture,  all 
things  considered. 

Yelox  is  a  paper  sufficiently  sensitive  to  admit  of  large  numbers  being 
printed  in  a  very  short  time,  and  which  at  the  same  time  gives  all  the  deli- 
cate gradation  and  tonality  of  the  negative  that  can  be  secured  by  any 
printing  method.  Even  the  very  best  of  our  half-tone  engravings  come 
far  short  of  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  print  from  which  they  were  made, 
but  here  we  have,  by  an  easy,  rapid,  certain  and  comparatively  cheap 
method  every  tone  and  touch  that  the  negative  is  capable  of  yielding  by^ 
any  printing  method. 

We  have  also  to  thank  the  Nepera  Company  for  samples  of  ''velox 
carbon,"  matt  and  rough  surface,  and  after  making  many  prints  on  both 
and  from  various  kinds  of  negatives,  we  say  with  perfect  confidence  thai 
it  only  needs  to  be  generally  known  to  be  generally  employed.  We  have- 
hitherto  regarded  carbon  and  platinum  as  the  only  printing  methoda 
worthy  of  consideration  by  those  who  go  seriously  into  picture  making, 
but  some  of  our  results,  especially  on  the  rough  surface  velox,  are  so  close- 
on  the  heels  of  the  latter,  both  in  the  delightful  velvety  black  and  in  delicate- 
gradation,  that  we  are  not  surprised  at  its  rapidly  growing  popularity. 
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Electric  Dark  Room   Lamp. 

WE  Are  iadebted  to  the  Scieiaijia  AtMrican  for  the  above  out  showing 
ft  lamp  devieed  for  use  on  the  bicycle,  bat  which,  if  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it  be  true,  only  reqairee  a  raby  cap  which  any  one  may  make 
for  himself,  to  be  a  perfect  and  always  ready  lamp  for  a  dark  room. 

It  has  been  designed  by  W.  Pollock,  566  Boulevard,  New  York,  and 
haa  two  made-up  poaitiTe  elements  and  two  negative  zinc  elements,  con- 
nected in  seriee,  the 
elements  being  in- 
serted in  sockets  in 
the  top  of  the  lamp, 
and  each  held  in  place 
by  a  cap  and  screw 
nut,  a  rubber  washer 
being  placed  on  top  of 
each.  These  appli- 
ances are  also  shown 
in  the  illustration. 
The  liquid  charge  is 
preferably  made  of 
water  and  sulpbaric 
acid,  of  which  a  meas- 
ured quantity  is  sup- 
plied through  the 
sockets  provided  for 
the  positive  elements. 
The  sine  element  is 
only  about  half  the 
length  of  the  positive 
element,  and  is  tbns 
held  out  of  contact 
"^^  '-^  '^■^  -i==^:;r:    with  the  liquid  when 

ELECTRIC    DARK    ROOM    LAMP.  ^j^^  ^^^^  is  in    ths  pO" 

sition  shown,  the  light  being  then  extinguished,  but  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted and  the  light  established  when  the  lamp  is  turned  the  other  side 
up.  As  there  is  no  local  action,  the  lamp  may  be  charged  and  lie  inactive 
for  months,  only  needing  to  be  turned  on  its  side  to  light  it,  and  is  ex- 
tinguished again  by  placing  it  as  in  the  drawing.  In  this  way  the  dark 
room  may  bo  comfortably  and  safely  lighted  at  a  coat  of  a  few  cents  a 
week,  little  more  than  the  price  of  the  matches  required  to  light  the 
ordinary  lamps. 
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K.  L.  WiGHTMAN, — ^I  have  tried  almost  every  printing  method  that 
has  been  introduced,  and  met  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  in  all ;  but  for 
all  round  satisfaction,  especially  since  I  have  learned  just  how  to  work 
the  most  suitable  negatives,  there  is  nothing  at  all  comparable  with  plat- 
inum. I  have  been  fairly  successful  in  making  the  paper,  but  on  the 
whole  find  it  better,  and  even  more  economical,  to  use  the  commercial 
article,  and,  all  things  considered,  especially  cost  of  gold,  and  waste  with 
most  other  methods,  it  is  not  much,  if  at  all,  more  costly,  dozen  for  dozen 
of  prints,  than  any  of  them. 

The  only  fault  which  I  have  hitherto  found  with  my  platinum  prints 
was  that  a  good  deal  of  the  brilliant,  beautiful  detail,  especially  in  the 
shadows  seen  while  they  were  wet,  disappeared  on  drying ;  and  my 
object  in  sending  this  to  our  Oontribution  Box  is  to  tell  how  I  have 
removed  the  objection.  It  is  by  the  adoption  of  a  method  introduced  by 
Adam  Salomon  Long,  long  ago,  giving  them  a  coat  of  encaustic  paste.  A 
formula  for  this  will  be  found  in  most  of  the  annuals,  but  the  following 
answers  admirably  : 

ENCAUSTIC   PASTK. 

While  wax 2     ouDces. 

Gum  elemie 25     grams. 

Benzole i     ounce. 

Alcohol i}4  ounces. 

Oil  of  lavender y^  drachm. 

Put  the  first  four  articles  into  a  suitable  wide-mouthed  bottle  and  apply 
a  gentle  head,  stirring  till  the  wax  and  elemie  are  dissolved.  Setting 
the  bottle  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  is  convenient,  but  great  care  must  be 
exercised,  as  the  benzol  is  very  volatile  and  very  inflammable.  Keep 
stirring  till  cold,  and  when  nearly  so  add  the  oil. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  paste  on  a  pad  of  soft  rags  is  applied  by  a 
circular  motion  all  over  the  surface  of  the  print,  followed  by  a  similar 
rubbing  with  a  second  and  dry  pad  until  the  paste  appears  to  be  all  re- 
moved,  which  reproduces  permanently  all  the  beautiful  detail  originally 
seen  in  the  wet  print. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Nead  writes:  It  is  very  aggravating  to  discover  after  develop- 
ing a  plate  that  through  some  error  of  omission  or  commission  what  should 
have  resulted  in  a  fine  negative  is  but  a  worthless  plate;  but  it  is  still  more 
aggravating  to  find  a  lot  of  plates  spoiled  through  the  interference  of 
some  one  else.  This  is  just  what  happened  to  a  friend  of  mine.  He 
made  a  trip  to  obtain  some  special  views  and  after  exposing  a  dozen 
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plates  he  left  his  outfit  in  the  paokage-room  of  the  hotel  at  which  he 
stopped.  Upon  his  rettira  home  when  he  developed  his  plates  he  found 
that  the  slide  of  every  plate-holder  had  been  drawn  and  every  plate  was 
ruined.  If  his  carrjing-oase  had  been  arrranged  so  that  it  oould  haye 
been  locked  this  accident  could  not  have  occurred,  but  the  ordinary 
carrying  cases  are  not  so  arranged,  and  every  one  who  cannot  at  all 
times  keep  his  outfit  under  lock  and  key  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  inquisi- 
tive person  who  may  come  along. 
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To  guard  against  such  an  accident  I  adopted  the  following  device  for 
securing  a  carry-case  so  that  it  cannot  be  opened  except  by  the  owner  : 
The  simplest  plan  is  one  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  which  is  simply  a  strap 
made  of  eole*leather»  reaching  the  case,  the  two  ends  of  which  overlap. 
On  one  end  of  the  strap  a  brass  staple  is  riveted  and  on  the  other  end* 
piece  of  brass  with  an  opening  in  it,  like  a  key-hole  escutcheon.  When 
this  strap  is  passed  through  the  handle  of  the  carrying-case  and  secured 
in  place  by  a  small  padlock,  the 
oontents  of  the  case  cannot  be 
distributed. 

A  more  elaborate  device  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  If  this  be  made 
of  sole-leather  and  a  handle  at- 
tached, it  will  not  only  present 
a  neat  appearance,  t>ut  will  make 
the  carrying-case  entirely  se- 
cure. 

A  modification  of  this  form, 
as  in  Fig.  3,  can  be  made  to  fit 
any  hand-camera.  Any  harness- 
maker  can  make  these  straps,  and 
their  cost  would  not  be  great. 
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A  Whbatlet  tells  us  that  experiments  with  formaldehyde  have  shown 
that  it  is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  photographer. 

I  use  a  10  per  cent,  solution,  the  same  solution  over  and  over  again, 
until  exhaustion  or  until  the  gas  has  evaporated. 

Plates  soaked  in  this  solution  for  five  or  ten  minutes  after  fixing  (first 
thoroughly  rinsing  in  water)  may  be  left  in  the  washing  bath  all  night 
without  frilling  or  deteriorating. 

Or  they  may,  after  washing,  be  dried  over  a  lamp  or  the  stove  in  a 
few  minutes  without  running  the  gelatine. 

In  cutting  out  backgrounds,  the  gelatine  of  plates  thus  treated  strips 
off  when  wet  after  soaking  in  warm  water,  as  easily  as  birch  bark. 

Solio  prints  soaked  in  the  solution  before  final  washing  do  not  frill 
nor  stick  to  the  ferrotype.  They  may  be  dried  in  a  few  minutes  on  the 
ferrotype  by  holding  the  latter  over  the  stove  or  a  lamp,  and  when  taken 
off  will  be  found  to  have  an  exceptionally  brilliant  polish. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  solio  prints,  after  soaking  in  formaldehyde, 
may  be  washed  in  hot  water  to  remove  all  trace  of  hypo. 

My  experience  is  that  prints  so  washed  lose  all  brilliance  and  much 
detail.      After  toning  to  a  faint  purplish   tint,  washing  in  hot  water, 
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while  not  causing  frilling,  has  turned  the  print  to  the  reddish  color  first 
shown  when  put  into  the  toning  bath. 

J.  S.  0.  says  :  "  Cotton  twine  by  setting  a  spark  to  it  and  tying  it  to 
or  laying  it  across  the  flashlight  fuse»  acts  as  a  good  time  fuse  for  taking 
flashes  of  one's  self,  and  by  simply  lengthening  or  strengthening  the 
twine  any  length  or  shortening  the  twine  any  length  of  time  may  be  had 
as  desired/' 


Notes. 

Fboh  what  Lord  Kelvin  said  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, it  is  evident  that  we  have  yet  a  good  deal  to  learn  about  light. 
Speaking  of  the  radiation  given  off  by  uranium*  as  xiiscovered  by  Bec- 
querel,  some  photographs  of  coins  and  other  objects  were  shown  on  the 
screen  which  had  been  taken  by  its  agency.  These  uranium  rays  were 
very  feeble,  an  exposure  of  some  twelve  hours  being  necessary  for  pho- 
tographic effects,  but  they  were  a  constant  property  of  the  substance, 
and  were  manifested  in  conditions  which  precluded  the  possibility  of 
their  being  the  slow  radiation  of  previously  absorbed  light.  He  could 
suggest  no  explanation  of  the  mystery.  It  has  been  asked  whether  ura- 
nium, an  opaque  solid,  while  cool,  really  gives  out  the  ray  without  help 
from  external  lighi  If  this  were  so,  it  was  a  kind  ef  force  of  which  ordi- 
nary man  had  hitherto  no  experience  and  scientific  man  no  idea. 

Dr.  Huoo  Erichsin,  our  esteemed  occasional  contributor,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Detroit  Journal,  and  returned  to  the  practice  of 
medicine,  having  cast  his  lines  in  Los  Angeles,  some  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  that  delightful  locality  we  hope  now  and  then  to  see  from  his 
camera,  and  reproduce  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  Detroit 
Camera  Olub  will  miss  an  energetic  member,  and  the  Los  Angelesiaoa 
will  find  in  him  a  thoroughly  qualified  and  trustworthy  physician. 

A  True  Prophet. — ^If  Thomas  C.  Hine,  of  Nottingham,  is  still  in  the 
land  of  the  living  an  exhibition  of  animated  photography  must  have  for 
him  a  degree  of  interest  greater  than  for  any  other  man,  seeing  that 
he  will  be  seeing  with  the  physical  eye  just  exactly  what  he  saw  with  the 
eye  of  the  prophet  forty  years  ago.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1857,  he  wrote 
as  follows  in  the  Builder  : 

"Assuming  that  means  will  be  obtained  of  rendering  paper  or  collo- 
dion so  sensitive  that  a  distinct  impression  can  be  taken  in  a  second  of 
time,  some  simple  machinery  is  all  that  is  required  to  take  a  momentary 
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but  oontinuous  series  of  views,  and  to  present  them  afterward  to  the  eye 
in  the  stereoscope  with  corresponding  rapidity. 

''As  the  impresssion  on  the  retina  would  be  sufficiently  lasting  to  con- 
nect the  several  representions  together,  the  result  must  be  that  moving 
objects  thus  taken  would  be  represented  in  motion,  and  a  marvelous  effect 
would  be  produced, 

"Imagine,  for  instance,  one  of  the  stirring  scenes  in  the  fourth  act  of 
'Richard  m.,'  as  now  represented  at  the  Princess's,  a  scene  in  domes- 
tic life,  or  a  three  minutes'  portrait  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  the  pulpit,  thus 
depicted — what  a  gallery  of  illustrations  we  should  have  I  What  a  faith- 
ful register  of  '  deeds  done  in  flesh '  would  be  here  given  1 " 

The  Inflammabilitt  of  Celluloid  Films. — ^The  following  clipping  from 
The  BntiHh  Journal  of  Photography  should,  in  some  degree  at  least,  act  as 
an  antidote  to  the  scare  caused  by  the  recent  accidents  at  cinematograph 
exhibitions,  although  we  still  think  that  film  makers  should  look  into, 
and  if  suitable,  adopt  the  patented  addition  that  will  render  it  non-com- 
bustible, mentioned  in  our  last  number  : 

"  An  impression  having  prevailed  that  spools  of  film  positives  as  used 
for  cinematographic  projection  were,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  harmful 
by  reason  of  their  supposed  ready  combustibility,  we  were  given  the 
opportunity  one  day  last  week  of  witnessing  one  or  two  experiments  at 
the  Eastman  Company's  Works,  at  Harrow,  which  demonstrated  how  little 
fear  there  is  of  a  spool  of  celluloid  wholly  taking  fire.  In  the  open  air, 
and  with  a  good  breeze  blowing,  rolls  of  film  were  set  alight  at  the  edges 
by  Mr.  Harold  Senior,  the  works'  manager.  The  fiame  failed  to  spread 
to  the  remainder  of  the  roll  to  any  appreciable  extent  even  under  the  in- 
centive of  the  breeze,  and  the  light,  as  we  practically  proved,  could  be 
easily  extinguished  by  the  hand.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  a  spool  of 
celluloid,  with  the  application  of  a  flame,  will  not  ignite  more  readily 
than  a  spool  of  paper,  which  is  notoriously  non-combustible  ;  and  as  there 
are  no  grounds  for  assuming  celluloid  film  liable  to  spontaneous  ignition, 
cinematograph  operators  and  the  public  may  dismiss  all  apprehensions  of 
danger  from  those  sources." 

Handbooks. — A  writer  in  Anecdotes  is  rather  hard  upon  our  photo- 
graphic writers  :  ' '  I  have  never  yet  come  across  any  handbook  on  pho- 
tography which  clearly  aids  a  beginner  in  discovering  the  pit  falls  of  the 
art.  They  are  either  advertising  puffs  which  are  quite  useless  as  hand- 
books, or  else  they  are  written  by  an  academic  individual  who  cannot 
descend  to  the  common-sense  requirements  of  an  ordinary  amateur."  It 
is  quite  clear  that  he  has  not  seen  our  '*  Beginners'  Column,"  else  he 
would  have  a  very  different  story  to  tell. 
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'Small  Pi^atbs. — ^By  way  of  eBOOixragamest  to  thoaewho  begin  to  weary 
of  large  plates  and  their  atlendant  burden,  we  auiy  say  that  F.  De  P. 
Oembrano,  president  of  the  late  Britiah  Convention,  whcae  "work  is 
admiired  wherever  it  is  seen,  has  long  abandoned  his  15x  12  eamera  with 
its  "infinite  fatigue  and  many  pains,"  and  employs  eKclusiyely  plates  of 
4^  X  3^,  with  subsequent  enlargement  to  any  desired  sise. 

A  FoBTUMATB  Photoor&phsb.— It  does  not  seem  very  long  since  Mr.  | 

John  Stuart,  better  known  as  the  head  of  the  famous  Boss  &  Co.,  opti- 
cians, London,  was  a  wielder,  and  a  very  successful  wielder,  of  the 
camera  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  but  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
pose of  that  business  to  a  limited  company  for  about  $424,000.  Yerily, 
▼erily,  it  surely  pays  better  to  make  lenses,  especially  good  lenses,  than 
to  employ  them* 

Fish  Glue  Abtigue  Method. — Those  who  have  been  experimenting 
with  the  modern  "gum-bichromate  process*' should  try  the  following 
method,  which  is  said  to  possess  considerable  advantages  over  that  gen- 
erally in  use.    Le  Page's  glue  being  understood: 

Fish  glue 5  parts 

Water  colors  (in  tubes) lo 

Potassium  bichromate  ($(at  sol.) 25 

The  mixture  should  be  spread  very  thinly  on  paper,  and  when  dry  it 
should  be  printed  as  long  as  gelatino  chloride  paper  and  then  developed 
in  cold  water.  If  the  mixture  is  kept  a  week  before  use  the  exposure  is 
considerably  reduced,  but  an  old  mixture  gives  flat  prints.  Rough  paper 
only  should  be  used,  and  with  pyramidal  grain  paper  exquisite  half* 
tones  are  obtained ;  a  thin  coating  gives  flat  prints,  a  thick  coating 
harsher  prints. 

Photooraphio  LirE,  whose  advent  we  welcomed  only  three  months  ago, 
has  already  changed  hands  and  ceased  to  be  what  it  never  really  was, 
*'  a  purely  photographic  paper."  It  is  now  The  Cycle  and  the  Camera,  and 
as  there  is  room  for  such  a  union,  and  W.  D.  Welford  is  to  be  its  con- 
ductor,' we  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  success. 

Backobouno  Influence. — In  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  Harold  Baker  made  a  statement  that  will  be  both  new  and  start- 
ling to  many  photographers.  He  was  illustrating  by  examples  the  in- 
fluence of  backgrounds  on  the  faces,  and  showed  side  by  side  three 
portraits,  one  with  a  dark  ground,  one  with  one  of  middle  one,  and  one 
with  a  white  ground.  They  were  all  exposed  for  the  same  length  of  time 
and  developed  for  the  same  time  in  the  same  dish,  yet  the  first  seemed 
over  exposed,  the  second  just  right,  and  the  third  very  much  under 
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timed,  and  he  added  ihat'f or  a*portmit  before  a  white  'background  the 
exposure  should  probably  be  three  times  ^as  Umg  as  for  the  $ame  h^re  a  ^iaok 
ground. 

The  Emplotmxnt  of  AuxiliAby  Lmsxs. — It  may  be  useful  to  know  that 
those  who  possess  only  a  hand  camera  with  **  fixed  focus  lens  "  may,  by 
the  employmont  of  an  auxiliary  convex  placed  in  front,  do  almost  any 
desired  kind  of  work.  The  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  under  such 
conditions  a  perfectly  sharp  image  will  always  be  formed  when  the  dis- 
tance between  the  object  and  the  auxiliary  is  equal  to  the  length  of  focus 
of  that  lens. 

Patntbbs  as  Jvdovs.— It  is  always  gratifying  to  find  that  what  one  hae 
advocated  unsuccessfully,  it  may  be  for  years,  is  at  last  recognized  and 
accepted.  Something  like  twenty  .'years  ago  we  induced  the  then  most 
practically  successful  and  energetic  of  all  the  British  photographic  soci- 
eties to  appoint  as  one  of  the  three  judges  at  its  great  international  exhi- 
bition a  painter,  although  we  tried  hard  to  get  in  two.  We  believed  then 
and  believe  now  that  pictures  produced  by  photography  should  be 
judged  as  pictures,  altogether  without  reference  to  the  method  by  which 
they  were  produced,  and,  coterU  paribus,  the  painter  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  study  of  his  profession  is  more  likely  to  be  a  trustworthy 
judge  of  art  than  the  average  photographer.  That  this  view  is  being 
recognized  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  by  the  recent  ballot  for  judges  for 
the  important  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  Lon- 
don, of  the  five,  four  are  well-known,  popular  painters,  and  only  one  a 
photographer.  When  will  our  Convention  Exhibition,  which  should  be 
the  greatest  in  the  country,  follow  the  good  example  ?  We  may  safely 
predict  that  when  it  does  the  awards  will  be  given  to  a  class  of  work  very 
different  from  that  which  has  generally  been  so  honored. 

Crutches. — ^We  regret  to  see  that  such  a  trusted  authority  as  Chapman 
Jones  recommends  the  employment  of  an  actinometer  as  a  guide  to  the 
exposure  in  negative  making.  We  have  no  doubt  that  such  an  instru- 
ment may  be  to  a  certain  extent  helpful  in  a  way,  but  it  is  certain  that 
those  who  begin  by  leaning  on  such  a  crutch  will  never  acquire  the  far 
more  valuable  ability  to  walk  without  it ;  will  never  acquire  that  some- 
thing akin  to  instinct  that  tells  those  who  possess  it,  and  jutst  at  the  taking 
off  of  the  cap  what  the  exposure  should  be. 

Another  Kinbhatoohaph  Accipknt  is  reported  from  Paris,  It  appears 
that  an  exhibition  was  being  given  to  some  fifteen  people  in  a  shop  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Poissozmiers,  when,  by  the  heat  rays,  presumably  concen- 
trated by  the  condenser,  the  celluloid  film  caught  fire.  The  spectators 
escaped  without  injury,  but  the  apparatus  sustained  considerable  damage. 
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It  is  strange,  conaidering  the  combustible  nature  of  the  films,  how  exhi« 
bitors  will  ever  think  of  dispensing  with  a  water  cell. 


Beginners'  Print  Competition  for  1897. 

So  much  interest  was  manifested  in  our  first  "  Beginners*  Competition/'  held  two 
years  ago,  that  the  editors  have,  with  the  approval  of  the  proprietors,  decided  to 
undertake  a  second  competition  in  the  hope  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  subscribers 
and  others  examples  of  the  newest  and  most  interesting  work,  while  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  criticisms  accompanying  the  pictures  will  be  helpful  and  encouraging  to  those 
about  to  take  up  photography. 

RULES. 

Only  beginners  who  have  practised  photography  for  two  years  or  less  are  eligi- 
ble to  enter  the  competition,  and  a  statement  must  be  made  giving  the  date  when 
practice  was  begun.  Pictures  submitted  must  be  entirely  the  work  of  the  sender 
from  exposure  in  the  camera  to  the  finished  print. 

Competitors  mav  enter  one  or  all  classes. 

Class  I. — Genre,  figure  and  animal  studies  (not  taken  in  a  studio). 

Class  II.  —Landscape,  with  or  without  figures,  marine,  river  scenery,  and  doud 
effects. 

Prizes. — In  Class  I.,  a  silver  medal  and  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  The  Amer- 
ican Amateur  Photographer  will  be  given  for  the  best  average  set  of  five  pictures. 
For  the  second  best  a  rapid  rectigraph  lens  for  a  4  x  5  camera. 

In  Class  II.,  a  folding  camera,  size  4x5,  with  rapid  rectigraphic  lens,  will  be 

given  for  the  best  average  set  of  five  pictures.     For  the  second  best,  a  lens  for  a 
4x5  camera. 

Conditions  :  No  more  than  five  pictures  in  each  class  to  be  sent,  the  pictures  to 
be  mounted  but  not  framed,  and  those  awarded  prizes  to  become  the  property  of  the 
publishers  of  The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  who  are  to  have  the  privilege 
at  their  option  of  reproducing  them  in  said  magazine. 

Entries  Will  Close  October  i,  1897. — The  photographs  will  be  judged  upon 
their  artistic  and  technical  merit,  and  the  judges  or  judge  will  be  instructed  to  with- 
hold any  award  if  the  pictures  in  their  or  his  judgment  are  unworthy  of  it.  All 
photographs  must  be  indorsed  ••  Beginners'  Competition,  A.  A.  P.,  1897,"  ^^'^  sent, 
prepaid,  addressed  as  follows  :  **  The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  239  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York."    No  pictures  will  be  returned  unless  postage  is  sent. 


Our  Pictures  for  this  month  have  been  noticed  in  ''Our  Portfolio,"  with  the  ex- 
ception of  **  The  First  Lesson"  and  Pirie  McDonald's  garden  scene.  The  former  is 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  picture,  and  one  of  which  any  artist  might  well  be 
proud.  The  latter  is  simply  a  good  photograph,  but  one  of  perfect  technique— an 
excellent  background  for  certain  portrait  effects. 
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Printing  in  Colors. 

BT.    E.    B. 

TXJDQING  from  the  considerable  attention  that  has  recently  been  paid 
^  by  many  of  the  photographic  papers  to  the  subject  of  printing  in 
colors,  there  seems  but  little  doubt  that  photographers  have  become 
tired  of  the  ordinary  black  and  white  prints.  Another  reason  for  this 
change  is  doubtless  that  of  artistic  results.  Photographers,  having  mas- 
,tered  composition  and  lighting,  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  obtain- 
ing the  desired  result  in  colors. 

As,  however,  at  present  the  production  of  photographs  in  multiple 
colors  is  in  its  extreme  infancy,  and  capable*  only  of  being  produced  by 
the  use  of  costly  apparatus,  it  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  treat  of  the 
production  of  the  prints  in  various  single  colors. 

Many  subjects,  if  properly  treated,  can  be  made  much  more  attractive 
by  production  in  a  single  color  than  if  merely  printed  in  black  and 
white.  There  are  some  few  printing  papers  now  on  the  market  with  pig« 
ments  of  different  hues  ;  but  there  is  this  drawback  to  them — viz.:  the 
user  is  bound  to  produce  all  his  photographs  in  that  one  color  until  his 
supply  is  exhausted. 

In  this  he  labors  under  great  disadvantages,  principally  that  of  cost ; 
secondly,  that  to  enable  him  to  obtain  various  colors  he  must  keep  a  large 
and  vstried  stock  of  paper. 

With  the  object  of  placing  before  the  reader  a  concise  but  lucid  epit- 
ome of  several  methods  of  obtaining  various  colors  at  will  without  hav- 
ing to  stock  many  different  brands  of  paper,  the  following  details  are 
given  : 

The  subject  will  be  treated  of  under  two  heads.  Head  I.  Treatment 
of  bromide  papers.  Head  II.  Similar  results  on  gelatino* chloride,  and 
collodion  papers. 

HBAD  I. — BROMIDE  PAPERS. 

As  bromide  papers  give  more  scope  for  the  employment  of  chemicals 
capable  of  producing  various  colors  than  many  other  kinds  of  paper,  it 
is  with  this  class  of  paper  that  the  following  details  will  principally  deal : 

Before  any  coloring  can  be  attempted  it  is  necessary  to  expose,  de- 
velop, fix  and  wash  the  prints  as  is  customary  when  they  are  to  be  finished 
in  the  usual  way. 

The  image  must  only  be  feebly  developed,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
referable  to  use  eikonogen  for  the  developer.     The  effect  of  overdevel- 
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oping  is  to  cause  the  resulting  print  to  be  too  deeply  colored;  this*  to 
some  extent,  can  be  rectified,  as  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

After  development  fix  and  thoroughly  wash  the  prints,  which  must 
then  be  immersed  in  the  following  bath,  which  has  the  effect  of  bleach* 
ing  the  image  : 

BLBAOHXNa  BATS. 

Nitrate  of  lead i  o*. 

Red  prussiate i>^  ozs. 

Water 25  ozs. 

The  print  must  not  be  left  too  long  in  this  bath  imless  it  has  been 
over-developed ;  this  bleaching  bath  acts  as  a  limited  corrector  to 
over-developed  prints,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  the  bleaching  action 
of  the  bath  does  not  adequately  compensate  for  the  loss  of  detail  by  over- 
development. 

Having  toned  the  image  the  next  step  is  to  tone  to  the  desired  color, 
and  if  a  brown  color  is  desired  the  prints  are  taken  from  the  bleaching 
bath,  washed,  and  placed  in  a  bath  composed  of 

Schlippe's  salt 2  o«s. 

Ammonia  (880) i  oz. 

Water 30  ozs. 

until  the  desired  color  is  obtained  ;  the  prints  are  then  taken  out  of  the 
bath  and  well  washed. 

The  most  useful  coloring  bath  is  the  yellow,  which  is  composed  of 

Neutral  cbromate  of  potash i  oz. 

Water 25  oz?. 

which  besides  coloring  the  image,  is  the  second  step  toward  obtaining 
green  results ;  prints  to  be  colored  green  having  to  first  pass  through  the 
yellow  bath  after  bleaching  before  being  placed  in  the  green  bath  com- 
posed of 

Iron  perchloride i  oz. 

Water 10  ozs. 

On  being  removed  from  this  solution  the  yellow  prints  will  be  found  to 
have  become  green. 

There  are  many  ways  of  obtaining  red  results  on  bromide  papers  ;  the 
following  solution  will  so  color  prints  that  have  previously  passed  through 
the  yellow  bath,  viz. : 

Chloride  of  copper i  oz. 

Water 10  ozs. 

Those  desiring  a  Bartolozzi  red  must,  after  thoroughly  washing  the 
fixed  print,  pass  it  through  a  bleaching  bath  of  dilute  potassium  bichro- 
mate to  which  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added  until  it  is  an  acid  solu- 
tion.   This  has  the  effect  of  bleaching  the  image,  and  when  this  stage  is 
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reaobadithe  prints  after  being  washed,  is'  placed  ia  the  fellowing  soIh"* 

tton : 

SchMppe's  salt i  os.* 

Water 25  ozs. 

When  the  print  has  become  colored  to  the  deeired  degree,  it  ii  removed 
from  the  solution  and  washed  until  all  traces  of  y^lowness  disappear 
from  the  whites. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  Bartolozai  red  is  by  using  the  uranium 
nitrate  bath.  The  process  is  similar  to  the  last  one,  differing  only  in  that 
by  the  process  about  to  be  described  only  one  bath  is  necessary  after 
washing  the  fixed  print,  viz. : 

A. 

Acetic  acid 13  minims. 

Water 240        •* 

Potass.  Ferficyanide i  grain. 

B 

Acetic  acid 12  minims. 

Water 240        *• 

Uranium  nitrate i  grain. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  dissolve  each  solution  thoroughlyi  and  to  mix 
them  in  equal  parts  just  before  required  for  use. 

Place  the  print  in  the  solution,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  some  time 
after  it  appeig^  to  be  toned;  then,  after  removing  it  from  the  bath,  wash 
well  until  all  discoloration  disappears  from  the  whites. 

HIAD   II. — GELATINO-GHLORIDE    AND  COLLODION  PAPERS. 

Passing  from  bromide  papers,  the  modern  printing-out  papers  must 
be  considered. 

Similar  Bartolozzi  red  results  can  be  obtained  on  these  papers  to 
those  on  bromide  paper  by  simply  placing  untoned  prints  direct  into  the 
ordinary  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  without  previous  washing. 
After  toning  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  print  and  plunge  it  into  a  weak 
solution  of '' hypo  "  for  about  10  minutes,  and  then  wash  in  running 
water. 

The  ferricyanide  bath  mentioned  fpr  use  with  bromide  papers  can 
be  used  to  treat  gelatine  chloride  papers  with,  the  only  difference  being 
that  in  the  case  of  these  papers  the  untoned  print  isfixed,  washed  and 
then  placed  in  the  coloring  solution. 

Another  variety  of  red  can  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner:  Hav- 
ing washed  the  untoned  print,  it  is  placed  in  a  bath  composed  of 

Thiosinnamin i  part 

Water 100  parts 
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to  which  has  been  added  Irom  6  to  10  parte  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
uranium  nitrate.  The  prints  will  change  color  and  assume  a  red  tone, 
which  can  be  changed  to  sepia  by  immersion  of  the  red-colored  print  in 
the  ordinary  toning  and  fixing  bath. 

Sepia  tones  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  uranium  nitrate  ton- 
ing bath,  and  prints  so  colored  can  be  changed  to  green  by  using  a  bath 
composed  of  ferric  chloride  1  part,  citric  acid  1  part,  water  1,000  parts; 
and  to  a  red  brown  by  the  use  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  salt 

In  all  cases  the  permanency  of  the  print  and  erenness  of  the  tone  are 
dependent  upon  the  careful  washing  of  the  prints  after  eyery  immersion 
in  any  of  the  baths. 

The  above  solutions  will  enable  the  painter  to  vary  the  color  of  his 
photographic  productions,  and  although  each  print  will  be  a  self-color, 
yet  if  judiciously  used  many  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  but 
poor  black-and-white  prints  will  be  pleasing  pictures. 

One  other  advantage  must  be  pointed  out,  and  that  an  important- one 
— ^namely,  no  over-developed  bromide  prints  need  be  thrown  away,  for 
the  image  can  be  bleached  and  colored,  and  perchance  a  fair  print  may 
be  the  result. — Photographic  News. 


Photographic  Chemicals  and  Their  Adulterations. 

{Continued  from  page  jjo.) 

n^HE  precipitate  should  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited 
^  and  weighed.  Every  10.2S  grains  of  the  dried  precipitate  are 
equivalent  to  90.6^  grains  of  crystallized  ammonium  alum.  When  alum  is 
present  in  quantity,  a  white  precipitate  is  invariably  formed  when  the 
sample  is  dissolved  in  water.  This  is  the  borate  of  alumina,  a  salt  of  un- 
certain composition.     It  usually  contains  about  38  per  cent,  of  alumina. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda. — This  salt  is  seldom  so  seriously  contaminated  as 
to  be  unfit  for  use  in  photographic  processes.  Samples  sometimes  con- 
tain some  neutral  carbonate,  moisture,  and  traces  of  sodium  chloride  and 
sulphate.  For  the  detection  and  estimation  of  these  the  reader  may 
refer  to  my  remarks  on  the  bicarbonate  of  potash.  The  solution  of  oxalic 
acid,  there  described,  will  be  found  useful  for  estimating  the  percentage 
of  pure  bicarbonate  present  in  the  sample.  The  volumetric  operations 
with  this  solution  are  to  be  carried  out  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in 
the  case  of  the  potassium  salt ;  only,  in  making  the  calculations,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  1,000  grain  measures  are  the  equivalent  of  8.4 
grains  of  pure  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
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Oarbonaie  <^  Soda.'^The  ordinary  carbonate,  or  **  washing  eoda/'  is  one 
of  the  crudest  salts  in  the  market.  Moreover,  as  regards  its  water  of 
oonstitation,  it  is  a  salt  of  a  very  variable  composition.  For  photographic 
purposes  the  anhydrous  carbonate,  when  it  can  be  procured,  is  much  to 
be  preferred  ;  and,  as  it  may  at  all  times  be  easily  produced  by  heating 
the  pure  bicarbonate  to  redness,  it  is  surprising  that  the  crude  hydrated 
salt  should  be  so  largely  employed  for  developing  and  other  purposes. 
The  complete  analysis  of  the  commercial  salt  is  too  lengthy  and  compli- 
cated a  process  to  be  described  in  detail.  The  chief  impurities  likely*  to 
be  met  with  are  the  following  :  Free  alkali,  sodium  chloride,  sulphate  of 
soda,  sodium  sulphide,  sulphite  of  soda,  and  thiosulphate  of  soda.  The 
salt  last  mentioned  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  an  impurity  of  the  harmful 
class,  and  one  of  whose  absence  the  photographer  must  be  careful  to 
assure  himself  when  selecting  a  sample  for  use.  It  may  be  detected  by 
treating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  carbonate  with  excess  of  moderately 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiling  in  a  flask  over  an  Argand  burner. 
If  thiosulphate  be  present,  the  solution  will  become  turbid  from  the 
deposition  of  sulphur,  and  sulphurous  oxide  gas  will  be  given  off,  and 
may  be  recognized  by  its  odor  of  burning  sulphur. 

If,  however,  the  odor  is  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  presence 
of  sodium  sulphide  is  to  be  inferred,  and  may  be  confirmed  by  the  black- 
ening of  an  acetate  of  lead  test  paper  held  in  the  stream  of  the  evolved 
gas.  Lastly,  if  sulphurous  oxide  be  given  off  without  deposition  of  sul- 
phur in  the  liquid,  sulphite  of  soda  is  present  As  a  confirmatory  test 
for  the  latter  a  scrap  of  zinc  may  be  added,  and,  on  again  heating,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  will  be  evolved. 

Sodium  Chloride. — Common  salt  is  often  contaminated  with  magnesium 
chloride.  The  presence  thereof  may  be  inferred  should  the  sample  show 
signs  of  deliquescence  on  prolonged  exposure  to  air.  The  percentage  of 
the  adulteration  maybe  estimated  by  treating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
sfdt  with  ammonium  chloride,  ammonia  in  excess,  and  solution  of  phos- 
phate of  soda.  After  stirring  the  liquid  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
several  hours,  the  precipitate  must  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
dilute  ammonia,  dried,  ignited  and  weighed.  The  ignited  product  is  pyro 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  each  10  grains  of  which  are  equivalent  to  8.56 
grains  of  magnesium  chloride.  Should  the  sample  contain  (as  it  proba- 
bly will)  some  silicons  or  ferruginous  matter  insoluble  in  water,  this  must 
be  separated  by  filtration,  and  dried  and  weighed  before  precipitating  the 
phosphate.  Moisture  may  be  determined  in  the  usual  way,  by  heating  a 
weighed  portion  of  the  sample  in  an  oven  or  water  bath. 

Phosphaie  of  Soda, — ^The  crude  phosphate  contains  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  occasionally  traces  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  lime.    The 
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solphate  of  tada  may  be  esiiiiiUMied  by  pceetpitaiixig  wxtii  barium  ehloiide 
and  boiling  with  dilute  faydrocUoric  acid»  in  order  to  disBolTe  the  pre^ 
cipi tated  barium  carbonate  and  any  phosphate  of  lime  that  may  be  preeent* 
after  whi^  the  residual  sulphate  of  barium  muet  be  filtered  offr  Pfaoa- 
phate  of  lime  may  be  detected  by  its  insolubility  in  water,  and  oarbonate 
of  soda  by  the  efferveecenoe  whieh  ensues  when  the  powdered  sample  is 
treated  with  hydrochloric  aoid. 

Stdphiie  of  Sod(L — ^The  neutral  sulphite  of  commerce  is  sometimes  cos* 
taminated  with  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda.  The  latter  is  from  the 
photographer's  point  of  yiew  a  somewhat  objectionable  impurity.  It  may 
be  detected  and  its  amount  estimated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  when 
present  in  a  sample  of  phosphate  of  soda.  Another  Tery  objectionable 
impurity  of  which  traces  may  be  found  is  thiosulphate  of  soda.  This  salt 
is  often  formed  when  imperfectly  washed  sulphurous  oxide  has  been 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  neutral  sulphite.  It  may  be  detected 
by  the  deposit  of  sulphur  produced  on  heating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
sample  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  by  the  gradual  change  in 
color  from  white  to  brownish-black  of  the  precipitate  which  is  produced 
when  nitrate  of  silver  is  added. 

Thiosulphaie  of  Soda, — The  impurities  of  the  commercial  salt  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  manufacture.  It  may  contain  free  alkali  (soda),  sodium 
sulphide,  carbonate,  sulphite  and  sulphate  of  soda,  besides  minute  traces 
of  chlorides  and  earthy  oxides.  Of  these  the  sulphide  of  sodium  perhaps 
deserves  a  place  in  the  class  of  objectionable  or  active  impurities.  Sam- 
ples containing  free  alkali  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  for  in  these 
this  impurity  is  most  likely  to  be  found. 

The  following  scheme  of  analysis  may  be  adopted  : 

1.  Dissolve  50  grains  of  the  sample  in  water,  and  precipitate  the  thiosul. 
phate  and  other  soluble  salts  by  means  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
lead.  Filter  off  the  precipitate,  wash  with  warm  water,  and  add  the  wash- 
ings to  the  filtrate,  along  with  enough  potassium  stdphate  solution  to  pre- 
cipitate any  free  lead  nitrate.  Filter  and  wash  any  precipitate  formed, 
add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate  as  before,  and  then  triturate  the  latter  with 
the  standard  oxalic  acid  solution,  using  litmus  as  an  indicator.  One  hun- 
dred measures  of  the  solution  are  equivalent  to  .31  grain  of  anhydrous 
soda.  Calculate  the  amount  of  alkali  present  from  the  number  of  measures 
consumed,  and  multiply  the  result  by  2.  The  product  is  the  percentage  of 
free  alkali  in  the  sample. 

2.  Dissolve  100  grains  of  the  sample  in  water,  and  divide  the  solution 
into  three  equal  portions.  To  each  of  these  add  strontium  nitrate  boIvl* 
turn  in  excess,  stir,  and  allow  the  precipitates  to  stand  fbr  five  or  six  hours. 
Call  these  precipitates  A,  B,  and  0. 
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When  the  precipitation  is  complete,  collect  precipitate  A  on  a  dried 
and  weighed  filter,  and  after  washing,  dry  it  in  a  water  bath.  Weigh 
the  dried  precipitate  and  filter  and  deduct  the  weight  of  the  latter.  To 
the  filtrate  and  washings  from  A  add  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  slight 
excess.  Stir,  and  allow  the  precipitate  of  hydrated  zinc  sulphide  to  sub- 
side. If  no  precipitate  is  formed,  the  sample  is  free  from  sodium  sul- 
phide. Collect  any  precipitate  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash,  and  dry  at  such 
a  heat  as  will  suffice  to  expel  the  molecule  of  water  in  combination  with 
the  sulphide.  Weigh  precipitate  and  filter,  and,  after  deducting  the 
weight  of  the  latter,  multiply  the  remainder  by  780,  and  divide  the  prod* 
uct  by  972.  The  quotient  multiplied  by  3  will  give  the  percentage  of 
anhydrous  sodium  sulphide  in  the  sample. 

8,  To  the  vessel  containing  precipitate  B  add  dilute  acetic  acid  in 
slight  excess,  and.  to  that  containing  precipitate  C,  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid. 

If,  on  stirring,  both  precipitates  dissolve,  precipitate  A  consists  wholly 
of  strontium  carbonate,  and  therefore  the  sample  contains  carbonate  of 
soda,  but  no  sulphate  or  sulphite.  Should  precipitate  C  alone  entirely 
dissolve,  the  sample  may  contain  carbonate  and  sulphite,  or  only  the 
latter.  Collect  the  precipitates  on  weighed  filters,  wash,  dry  in  water 
bath,  weigh,  and  deduct  the  weight  of  the  filter  in  each  case.  If  the 
weight  of  A  is  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  B,  and  that  of  B  in  its  turn 
to  the  weight  of  C,  the  precipitate  in  each  case  consists  wholly  of  stron- 
tium sulphate.  If  only  A  and  B  are  equal  in  weight,  each  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  strontium  sulphate  and  sulphite,  and  C  of  sulphate  alone. 
If  A  exceeds  B,  deduct  the  weight  of  the  latter  ;  the  remainder  is  the 
weight  of  the  carbonate  of  strontia  in  the  mixed  precipitate. 

Deduct  C  from  B.  The  remainder  is  the  weight  of  the  sulphite  in  the 
mixed  precipitate,  and  C  itself  is  the  weight  of  the  sulphate.  When  B 
and  C  are  equal  in  weight,  no  sulphite  is  present  in  the  sample. 

When  the  weights  of  A  and  B  are  the  same,  and  there  is  no  precipitate 
C  (it  having  dissolved  entirely  in  hydrochloric  acid),  each  consists  wholly 
of  sulphite  of  strontia. 

When,  under  the  same  conditions,  A  exceeds  B,  deduct  the  weight 
of  the  latter,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  weight  of  the  carbonate,  and 
the  weight  of  B  itself  that  of  the  sulphite. 

4.  Multiply  the  weight  of  the  carbonate  precipitate  by  1,060»  and, 
after  dividing  the  product  by  1,476,  multiply  the  quotient  by  3.  The 
product  is  the  percentage  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  sample. 

Multiply  the  weight  of  the  sulphite  precipitate  by  1,260,  and,  after 
dividing  the  product  by  1,675,  multiply  the  quotient  by  3.  The  prod- 
act  is  the  percentage  of  anhydrous  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  8amplt-» 
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Multiply  the  weight  of  the  Bulpfaate  preoapitate  by  1,240,  and,  after 
diTiding  the  product  by  1.885,  multiply  the  quotient  by  b.  The  prod- 
uet  is  the  percentage  of  anhydrous  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  sample* 

ni. — AMMONIUM  SALTS. 

Ammonium  Chhride.— The  commercial  chloride ikearly  always  contains 
tisrric  chloride  and  traces  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  former  isui 
impurity  of  the  harmful  class.  Its  presence  in  a  sample  may  be  detected 
by  treating  the  aqueous  solution  with  ammonium  sulphide,  when  the 
iron  will  be  precipitated  as  sulphide  of  iron.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
eix  grains  of  the  dried  sulphide  are  equal  to  326  grains  of  anhydrous 
ferric  chloride.  The  sample  may  be  purified  for  photographic  purposes 
by  treating  its  concentrated  solution  with  ammonium  sulphide,  filtering 
off  the  precipitated  iron  salt,  and  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
filtrate.  The  solution  is  then  heated  to  expel  the  hydrogen  sulphide, 
the  excess  of  acid  is  neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  the  salt  is  recrTstal- 
lized  by  evaporation.  To  detect  sulphate  of  ammonia,  test  the  sample 
with  barium  chloride  solution  in  the  usual  way. 

(To  de  continued.) 
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Our   Portfolio. 

\Pjtnts  sent  for  criticism  during  July  and  August^  should  de  addressed  to 
Dr.  John  Nicol  (Point  O'  Woods,  Long  Island.  N.  Y.),  and  will  be  returned  only 
4}n  request,  accompanied  by  stamps  for  return  postage;  and  unless  otherwise 
4idvised  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  reproduce  any  of  them  in  Th» 
American  Amateur  Photographer.] 

W.  E.  S.,  Clinton.— *' The  Old  Water  Mill"  is  perhaps  from  a  fairly  good  nega- 
tive, but  so  badly  printed  that  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  with  a  negative  of  the 
best  quality  and  a  print  equally  good  the  subject,  as  photographed,  would  be  a 
waste  of  material.  It  is  about  as  far  from  the  picturesque  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 
Our  correspondent  should  study  composition  and  lighting  before  he  wastet  more 
plates  and  paper.  He  would  find  much  useful  information  in  *'  Beginners*  Column" 
in  our  June,  July,  September  and  October  numbers  for  1895. 

I.  S.  Crockett  sends  four  prints,  all  excellent  photographs,  and  two  of  them 
fairly  good  pictures.  "A  Country  Bridge"  is  mainly  a  series  of  parallel  lines  run- 
ning horizontally  across  the  picture.    A  poor  subject  from  a  bad  point  of  view 
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■*'  The  Foot  Bridge  "  is  also  from  the  worat  possible  point.  A  rude  but  might  be  pic- 
turesque suspension  bridge  star^  from  the  middle  of  the  foreground  and  goes 
straight  up  in  lines  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  print  for  exactly  half  its  length,  ending 
in  the  lower  branches  of  a  tall,  conical  tree,  which  carries  the  lines  right  out  at  the 
top.  The  effect  is  grotesque  rather  than  pictorial,  apd  it  is  a  p;ty,  as  there  is  in  the 
subject  th^  making  of  more  than  one  good  picture.  '*  Gray's  Falls"  from  cliff  is 
much  better.  The  photography  is  faultless,  but  the  arrangement  a  little  too  me- 
chanical, in  consequence  of  the  even  balancing  of  the  masses  of  foliage  on  each  side. 
An  inch  and  a  half  cut  from  the  left  improves  it,  but  a  different  point  of  view  would 
have  been  better,  "  Gray's  Falls,"  with  the  old  mill  on  the  right,  is  the  best  of  the 
lot,  and  indeed  a  good  picture,  but  would  have  been  better  with  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  trimmed  from  the  foreground.  We  do  not  say  that  the  horizon  line  should 
never  be  exactly  in  the  middle,  but  it  is  always  a  weakness  when  it  is  so.  Our  cor- 
respondent should  study  some  good  work  on  composition,  such  as  *  *  Robinson's  Let- 
ters on  Landscape  Photography,"  and  "  Picture  Making  by  Photography,"  by  the 
same  author. 

Charles  £.  Ransibr.— *'  He  Fell  at  the  Foot  of  a  Tree."  A  deer  lying  dead  at 
the  foot  of  a  very  unpicturesque  tree,  and  a  hunter,  with  his  gun  under  his  arm, 
looking  at  it  so  sadly,  as  if  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  as  indeed  we  think  he  ought 
to  be.  His  feet  are  cut  off  at  the  ankles,  but  that  does  not  matter,  as  there  is  noth- 
ing pleasing  or  picturesque  in  the  composition,  nothing  indeed  of  the  slightest  interest 
to  any  one  but  the  hunter  himself.  *'  In  the  Blind"  is  much  better.  In  this  case 
the  sportsman  is  duck  shooting,  and  is  almost  concealed  among  the  foliage  on  the 
winding  banks  of  a  beautiful  lake,  watching  his  decoys.  Composition,  lighting  and 
motif  are  all  good,  and  onl^  the  printing  in  of  a  few  suitable  clouds  is  needed  to 
make  this  a  fine  picture.  "  Got  a  Bite."  a  fisher  standing  rod  in  hand  in  a  boat,  on 
end  of  which  rests  on  the  picturesque  bank  of  a  lake.  The  serious  fault  of  the  com- 
position is  that  the  lens  has  been  pointing  down,  so  as  to  place  the  opposite  side  of 
the  water  near  enough  the  top  to  g^ve  it  the  appearance  of  an  inclined  plane.  An 
inch  and  a  half  taken  from  the  bottom  and  given  to  the  sky  would  have  made  this  a 
very  good  picture,  especially  with  the  addition  of  suitable  clouds. 

F.  A.  Demuth's  '*  Cloudland,"  taken  on  a  Carbutt's  orthochromatic  plate,  through 
Bausch  &  Lomb's  color  cell,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  that  beautiful  class  of  photog- 
raphy. If  he  had  employed  the  screen  on  the  printing  frame,  as  recommended  on 
page  264  of  our  June  number,  to  protect  the  landscape  portion,  he  would  have  had  a 
really  beautiful  picture.  *'  Field  Daisies  "  is  too  deeply  printed,  and  the  pure  white 
sky  cannot  now  be  tolerated.  If  printed  lighter,  and  "  Cloudland"  printed  in,  this 
also  would  be  a  good  picture.  Writing  of  the  cloudscape,  he  says  the  exposure  was 
three  seconds.  How  often  shall  we  have  to  say  that  such  a  statement,  without  know- 
ing the/"  value  of  the  stop,  conveys  absolutely  no  information  ? 

£.  A.  Baird  sends  a  ^'Waterfall  in  Gibson's  Glen,"  a  good  subject  badly  photo, 
graphed.  The  water  is  simply  cotton  wool  and  all  else  deeply  black,  evidently  from 
under  exposure.    There  is  also  an  excess  of  uninteresting  foreground. 

Clarence  Bknridgk,  Trinidad,  <*Tied  to  the  Shore "  is  one  of  those  lop-sided 
compositions  that  are  always  unsatisfactory.  On  the  right,  the  densely  wooded  banks 
of  the  ocean  with,  in  the  middle  foreground,  a  boat  tied  to  a  tree,  and  on  the  left, 
nothing;  while  the  sky  is  simply  white  paper.    Then  the  lens  has  been  pointing 
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down  so  as  to  place  the  horizon  higher  considerably  than  it  should  ever  be  in  a  land- 
scape.    He  should  study  some  good  work  on  composition,  or  at  least  the  "Beginners  * 
Column  "  in  our  June,  July  and  September  ntmibers  for  1895. 

C.  B.  MoLLER  sends  a  lot  of  probably  as  uninteresting  photographs  as  has  ever  come 
to  us,  but  the  demands  on  this  department  are  too  great  to  enable  us  to  notice  more 
than  three  of  them.  No.  i  is,  perhaps,  an  exception,  as  it  has  an  object  in  view  or  a 
story  to  tell,  but  it  is  much  too  deeply  printed.  It  is  apparently  on  the  sands  at  the 
seaside,  with  several  houses  on  a  high  terrace  on  the  right.  A  boat  is  on  blocks,  bot- 
tom up ;  a  boy  is  painting  the  keel,  and  several  children  looking  on ;  indeed,  lighter 
printed  this  would  be  a  passably  good  picture.  *'  An  Early  Lesson,"  a  teacher  draw- 
ing a  figure  on  a  blackboard,  with  a  child  on  each  side  looking  on,  is  faulty  in  compo- 
sition, in  consequence  of  the  unsupported  angle  made  by  the  heads.  The  children 
together,  so  that  the  highest  head  would  have  been  in  the  centre,  would  have  been 
better.  Then  the  lighting,  or  rather  want  of  light,  shows  nothing  of  the  teacher  but 
the  head.  Such  subjects  need  very  much  more  careful  thought  than  this  has  got 
No.  7,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  those  not  noticed,  is  simply  a  waste  of  time  and  ma- 
terial. The  foreground  is  a  triangle  with  its  base  on  the  left  and  its  apex  on  the 
right,  and  simply  blackened  paper.  The  middle  distance,  a  similar  triangle,  with  its 
position  reversed,  supposed  to  be  water  because  there  is  on  its  surface  a  tiny  boat 
with  two  figures.  The  distance  is  a  third  triangle,  in  the  same  position  and  as  black 
as  the  first,  and  above  all,  instead  of  sky,  a  large  expanse  of  white  paper.  There 
should  have  been  here  a  longer  exposure  or  longer  development,  or  probably  both, 
and  even  then  without  the  printing  in  of  clouds  it  would  have  been  but  a  poor  affair. 

A.  R.  C,  Gorham. — Na  i,  the  winding  ways  of  a  wooded  river,  is  a  beautiful 
composition  printed  from  an  insufficiently  developed  negative.  A  little  intensifica- 
tion and  a  few  clouds  printed  in  would  make  it  a  beautiful  picture,  but  a  lens  of 
considerably  longer  focus  would  have  made  it  much  better.  In  No.  2,  a  village  street 
embowered  in  trees,  the  evil  of  the  too  short  focus  is  much  more  evident,  giving  a 
large  expanse  of  uninteresting  foreground.  The  composition  is  the  best  that  could 
have  been  made  of  the  subject,  but  the  print  is  fiat  and  without  contrast,  there  not 
being  a  touch  of  high  light  in  the  whole.  No.  3,  *'  Opinions  Differ,"  a  lady  and 
gentleman,  evidently  at  a  game  of  cards,  with  a  lady  looking  on.  It  is  an  outdoor 
group,  excellently  arranged  but  badly  lighted  and  insufficiently  printed.  Our  cor- 
respondent is  a  better  artist  than  photographer.  A  sight  of  a  few  good  n^^tives 
would  help  her. 

J.  B.  Barlow. — '*  Black  Lake  View  "  is  too  much  boat  and  too  little  lake,  and  the 
large  expanse  of  bare  sky  in  such  a  composition  is  always  objectionable.  The  nega- 
tive is  also  considerably  under-exposed.  "  Indian  Boats,"  two  very  common  boats 
and  an  Indian  canoe,  is  a  very  good  photograph,  and  an  excellent  reproduction  of  an 
uninteresting  fact,  without  any  claim  to  the  pictorial;  and,  curiously  enough,  in 
trimming  no  thought  has  been  given  to  the  horizon,  which  is  at  an  angle  of  about  6^ 
"  The  Lone  Fisherman  "  is  technically  faultless,  a  beautiful  photograph,  but  there  is 
far  too  much  of  it  to  be  a  picture.  A  sheet  of  water  with  a  bank  of  dense  foliage, 
and  seated  on  a  stump  a  figure  pretending  to  fish  with  a  crooked  and  decayed 
branch.  With  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  distracting  and  meaningless  foliage  cat 
from  the  left  and  a  suitably  dressed  figure,  with  a  real  fishing  rod,  this  might  have 
been  a  fairly  good  picture,  while  as  it  is  it  is  only  a  very  good  photograph. 
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Frank  ATKiNsoN.~"An  April  Day  "  and  *'After  the  Storm"  are  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  and  differ  only  in  the  arrangement  of  the  clouds.  Too  much  water 
oelow,  too  little  sky  above  and  an  absolutely  black  band  between,  with  a  few  equally 
black  trees  against  the  sky.  Both  are  much  too  darkly  printed.  From  a  point  that 
would  show  the  land  in  a  form  other  than  a  horisontal  line  right  across  the  print, 
an  exposure  long  enough  to  at  least  indicate  detail,  and  proper  printing  those  might 
he  good  pictures. 

Frank  E.  Fostkr  sends  four  prints,  only  three  of  which  we  can  notice.  They 
are  all  of  perfect  technique  and  beautifully  finished.  **  In  the  Sheep  Fold"  is  a 
collection  of  sheep  and  lambs  with  a  very  satisfactory  background,  foiming  a  picture 
on  which  we  cannot  suggest  an  improvement  **  At  the  Traps  **  represents  a  shoot- 
ing match,  in  which  the  figures  might  have  been  a  little  better  arranged,  so  as  to 
have  avoided  the  appearance  of  parallel  lines.  It  is,  however,  a  very  good  picture, 
and  wotdd  have  been  better  with  half  an  inch  less  foreground.  *'  Twin  Rocks  "  is  a 
good  subject  from  a  good  point  of  view,  but  spoiled  by  an  excess  of  uninteresting 
and  almost  bare  foreground.  Had  the  lens  been  raised  so  as  to  leave  out  half  the 
foreground  and  add  the  space  to  the  sky,  this  would  have  been  in  every  sense  a  fine 
picture. 

Emil  Hoeft's  prints  are  very  much  over-printed,  and  are  neither  named  nor 
numbered,  which  gives  us  unnecessary  trouble  in  speaking  of  them  so  that  he  may 
recognize  those  to  which  we  refer.  The  square  tower  is  the  best  of  the  lot,  and  only 
needs  lighter  printing  and  a  figure  or  figures  on  the  path  on  the  left  to  be  a  really 
j^ood  picture.  The  print  with  the  G.  A.  Mower  steamer  has  just  twice  the  forewater 
that  it  should  have.  With  an  inch  cut  off  and  lighter  printing  it  would  be  good. 
The  '*  High  Bridge"  could  not  be  improved.  The  bridge  itself  destroys  the  pictur- 
esque effect,  but  without  it  it  would  be  a  very  pretty  river  scene. 

A.  W.  Clark  has  in  **By  the  Pleasant  Water  Courses"  a  beautiful  subject, 
photographed  from  a  well-selected  point,  but  in  just  a  little  too  high  a  light;  earlier 
or  later  in  the  day,  according  to  the  orientation,  would  have  been  better.  The  horizon 
line  is  too  near  the  middle  of  the  picture,  where  it  should  not  be  withg^t  some  good 
reason,  which  most  certainly  there  is  not.  One  inch  cut  from  the  foreground  very  much 
improves  the  composition,  but  it  would  have  been  still  better  had  the  lens  been  raised 
so  as  to  cut  that  off  and  add  it  to  the  sky.  But  even  with  that  the  white  paper,  water 
and  sky  would  have  still  been  serious  faults.  Both  should  be  toned  down  either  by 
reduction  on  the  negative  or  in  printing.  **  A  Glimpse  of  the  Upper  Delaware"  is 
much,  very  much  better;  indeed  would  have  been  practically  perfect  if  the  boat,  the 
Yankee  Boy^  had  not  been  quite  so  near  the  middle  of  the  picture,  half  an  inch, 
say,  to  the  right,  and  the  white  paper  sky  toned  down.  With  those  exceptions,  com- 
position, lighting,  and  everything  else  are,  according  to  our  idea  of  art,  just  as  they 
should  be.    We  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  this  really  beautiful  picture. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Smith. — To  do  artistic  work  with  a  hand  camera  in  the  hand  is  a 
large  contract,  but  "  His  First  Experience,"  a  child  wading  in  the  lake  or  river,  is  a' 
really  fine  picture,  or  rather  will  be  when  exactly  one-half  of  the  uninteresting  water 
is  cut  off .  There  is  iX  inches  of  it  now;  cut  down  to  ^.  It  is  excellent  in  com- 
position, lighting  and  pictorial  qualities  generally.  •*  Road  Making  "  is  under-devel- 
oped, and  the  negative  apparently  too  thin.  The  composition  is  good,  but  it  would 
liave  been  better  to  have  included  the  whole  of  the  figure  on  the  right.     *•  Our  Pete'* 
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should  not  have  been  taken  "  square  on,"  but  on  the  quarter,  and  the  camera  has 
been  too  dose  to  the  subject.  The  tedinique  is  satisfactory,  but  by  a  little  watching 
a  more  favorable  position  might  have  been  secured.  We  feel  strongly  inclined  to 
say  that  one  who  can  do  such  work  should  not  be  content  till  he  enjoys  the  facilities 
of  a  stand  camera  of  a  reasonable  sise. 

P.  E.  CoLBURN  has  advanced  rapidly.  **  Wanting  to  Be  Salted  "  is  a  fine  picture 
of  a  charming  country  scene.  Hill,  dale  and  cloudland  form  a  fine  setting  for  a 
group  of  cattle,  that  only  needed  a  little  more  concentration  to  be  perfect  "  Moon- 
light "  is  also  fine,  and  is  really  a  moonlight  picture.  The  portrait  is  faulty  in  com- 
position, the  lines  of  the  arms  repeating  themselves,  and  the  texture  of  the  paper  is 
much  too  rough  and  mechanical.  The  lighting,  however,  is  good,  and  shows  what 
can  be  done  in  an  ordinary  room.  We  shall  reproduce  all  when  the  opportunity 
comes. 

C.  C.  Moore's  "Needs  Mending"  is  a  good  photograph,  but  nothing  more— a 
portion  of  a  shanty  and  a  rough  stone  chimney,  with  a  man  on  a  ladder  repairing  it. 
It  wants  interest  to  be  a  picture.  *'  The  Diver  "  is  better,  but  surely  the  human  body 
could  be  better  represented  than  by  white  paper.  With  the  necessary  light  and 
shade  on  the  figure  this  would  be  a  fine  picture. 

L.  G.  Hornick's  **  Ohio  Pyle  "  is  a  fine  picture,  excellent  both  in  composition  and 
lighting,  and  only  needs  the  printing  in  of  suitable  clouds  to  make  it  perfect.  He 
h&&  done  the  next  best  thing,  toned  down  the  sky,  and  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  re- 
producing it.  "Paint  Creek"  is  on  the  same  lines,  and  good  in  composition,  but 
hardly  so  well  lighted,  "The  Boat  House"  is  a  good  photograph,  and  might  have 
been  something  of  a  picture  if  the  water  had  been  distributed  so  as  to  destroy  the 
reflections  just  before  exposure. 

John  A.  Grant  sends  another  beautiful  example  of  his  g-enre  work,  "At  the 
Well,"  with,  as  usual,  one  little  fault.  The  horizontal  line  of  the  fence  in  the  back- 
ground is  an  element  of  weakness.  Then  the  line  of  high  light  lying  across  the  frame  of 
the  well  is  both  disturbing  and  unnecessary.  The  print  is  too  dark  to  reproduce  well, 
else  in  spite  of  its  faults,  it  is  well  worthy  of  it  "  Solitude"  we  do  not  like.  It 
has  no  special  interest,  is  hardly  at  all  suggestive,  and  the  horizontal  line  of  the  dis- 
tance is  very  weakening. 

J.  Fender's  "Autimin"  is  unsatisfactory,  because  without  apparent  motive  or 
object;  one  of  the  many  "  pretty  bits  "  which  the  photographer  turns  his  camera  on 
without  any  special  object  in  view.  There  is  in  it  not  even  a  trace  of  anything  that 
could  suggest  the  title ;  nor  is  there  one  point  of  more  interest  than  another. 

W.  T.  Simpson's  No.  i.,  horses  drinking  while  their  driver  talks  to  a  woman  across 
the  fence,  is  without  interest,  but  a  good  photograph;  No.  2,  a  single  tree  with  sheep 
lying  under  it,  was  not  worth  photographing,  and  even,  if  otherwise,  would  have  been 
spoiled  by  the  white  paper  sky.  No.  3  is  very  much  better,  a  good  composition,  in- 
cluding a  figure  trying  to  induce  a  dog  to  take  to  the  water,  but  spoiled  by  most  of 
that  water  being  simply  white  paper. 

W.  C.  ViNcoME. — No.  I  is  in  every  respect  good,  excepting  the  white  sky,  which 
might  easily  be  toned  down  in  printing.  No,  2  is  spoiled  by  the  "wooden"  like 
figure  sitting  in  the  left  foreg^und.  Na  3  has  been  taken  in  an  unsuitable  light,, 
and  is  simply  a  series  of  black  and  white  streaks.  Longer  exposure  in  a  different 
light  and  with  a  good  sky  might  have  made  this  a  good  picture. 
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J.  Hop  McMahon  sends  five  prints,  only  three  of  which,  for  reasons  alrtrady 
given,  we  can  notice.  **  The  Brook  "  is  in  every  sense  a  beautiful  picture  and  ex* 
oellent  examine  of  the  value  of  a  high  horizon  where  there  is  a  necessity  for  it. 
Composition  and  lighting  are  verv  fine.  **  On  the  Bronx  River"  is  almost  as  good, 
and  will  be  quite  so  when  the  white  water  in  the  foreg^und  is  toned  down  by  local 
reduction.  **The  Floodgate"  is  not  satisfactory,  mainly  because  of  the  scattering^ 
of  the  lights.  A  longer  exposure  and  from  a  slightly  different  point  would  be  an 
improvement 

Leon  K.  Wiswell's  **  Very  Fly,"  a  pretty  girl  in  an  attractive  pose,  is  a  beautiful 
study,  and  not  less  admirable  is  **  Inspection,"  a  pretty  girl  with  four  puppies.  We 
shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  both. 


Letters  to  the  Editors. 

De^r  Sir:  Respecting  Mr.  Lepper's  picture  in  the  July  issue,  "  Lake  Winona," 
and  many  other  before-sunset  pictures  of  the  same  class,  I  should  like  to  take  issue 
a  little  with  you,  and  ask  opinions  from  other  of  your  readers  Is  it  really  a  correct 
representation  of  the  scene  at  the  time  ?  Apparently  the  sun  is  still  two  or  three 
hours  above  the  horizon.  It  is  still,  then,  broad  daylight.  But  the  hills  in  the  near 
distance  are  quite  black  and  without  detail,  and  the  water  is  nearly  black,  too.  So, 
also,  is  the  cloud  at  the  top  of  the  picture.  To  my  mind  it  is  all  much  too  dark 
for  a  daylight  pictture,  but  would  make  an  admirable  moonlight  picture  if  so  labeled. 
If  I  am  wrong,  what  would  be  the  difference  between  this  and  a  moonlight  picture 
of  the  same  place  ?  Very  truly,  W.  Dearden. 

[A  picture  is  not  necessarily  a  "correct  representation  "  of  a  scene,  but  may  befa 
record  of  the  effect  or  impression  made  by  the  scene  on  the  mind  of  the  artist. — 
Eds.]  

Dear  Sir  ;  The  article  •*  Marine  Photography,"  in  July  ntmiber  of  your  maga- 
zine, is  evidently  editorial,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  from  your  pen.  I  have 
much  respect  for  your  utterances,  therefore  have  no  pleasure  in  saying  that  the 
article  is  bound  to  prove  misleading  to  such  as  use  it. 

All  through  the  article  it  is  evident  that  vessels  in  motion  are  referred  to,  and  it 
is  stated  that  an  aperture  of//22  or  less,  ami  a  shutter  not  €u:tintc  quicker  than  one-- 
quarter  second^  may  be  used. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  marine  views  with  moving  vessels  which  will  stand  one- 
quarter  second  exposure  are  exceedingly  rare.  Let  me  prove  this.  It  may  be  asstuned 
that  reduction  of  600  diameters  is  quite  as  much  as  the  article  contemplates.  Treated 
in  this  way  we  may  disregard  focal  lengths  of  lenses  in  an  analysis  of  results.  With 
600  diameters  reduction  20  feet  would  t>e  represented  by  2/5  inch  in  negative,  and 
100  feet  would  be  represented  by  2  inches,  so  it  would  seem  that  such  reduction  is. 
all  that  should  be  commonly  applied  to  cat-boats,  small  sloops,  pleasure  sailing  yachts 
and  even  racing  sloops  and  schooners  of  the  largest  kind.  Now  let  us  assume  a 
speed  of  eight  miles  pc;r  hour,  which  is  quite  common  in  sailing  craft  under  favor- 
able conditions.  Bight  miles  per  hour  .c  144  inches  per  second,  or  36  inches  per 
quarter  second.  And  at  600  diameters  reduction  this  is  36/600  inch  =  6/100  inch  on 
plate;  i/ioo  inch  for  circle  of  confusion  is  about  all  that  can  be  permitted,  so  1/24 
second  is  the  shortest  exposure  possible.  And  how  much  quicker  will  be  n<^cessary 
for  steam  craft  moving  up  to  24  miles  per  hour  and  more  ? 
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To  put  the  matter  in  another  way:  The  article  g^ves  extremely  qualified  approval 
to  the  illustrations  accompanying  it,  but  still  we  surely  may  assume  that  pictures 
similar  as  to  circumstances  with  •*Hypalia,"  "Quickstep"  and  "Harbinger"  are 
expected. 

Now,  none  of  these  was  made  with  exposures  as  long  as  one-quarter  second,  nor 
could  any  such  be  made  with  that  exposure.  •*  H3rpatia"  (frontispiece)  bears  inter- 
nal evidence  of  being  on  scale  of  about  1/200,  and  I  think  was  certainly  moving  at 
least  eight  miles  per  hour.  Considering  that,  as  before  demonstrated,  this  would 
mean  18/100  inch  per  quarter  second  movement  on  the  plate  if  boat  were  broadside, 
we  may  certainly  take  it  that  1/40  second  would  be  all  the  exposure  allowable  under 
circumstances  shown. 

*'  Quickstep  "  ( page  298)  is  evidently  about  1/600  scale,  and  speed  she  was  going 
at  moment  of  exposure  was  probably  nearer  ten  miles  per  hour  than  eight,  so  we  may 
be  sure  that  1/25  second  would  be  too  much  rather  than  too  litde. 

"  Harbinger"  is  about  1/200  scale,  so  would  have  to  be  exposed  to  no  more  than 
"  Hypatia." 

Again,  I  will  say  that  V  second  and //2a  would  usually  in  marine  views  be  great 
over-exposure,  and  frequently  so  at//32. 

Also  that  when  long  focus  lenses  are  advised  with  yellow  filters  and  Fa,  it  ought 
to  be  objected  that  the  long  focus  lenses  alluded  to,  which  will  work  at  P/t,  probably 
do  not  exist,  unless  amateurs  are  to  take  4x5  pictures  with  8  x  10  lenses. 

Yours  truly,  James  Shacklston. 

[We  heartily  thank  our  correspondent  for  the  interest  manifested  in  the  article  on 
Marine  Photography  and  wish  more  of  our  readers  would  follow  the  excellent  exam- 
ple. We  readily  admit  that  for  those  who  desire  to  represent  a  ship  with  every  rope 
as  sharp  as  a '*  hair  line,"  as  in  **H3rpatia,"  an  exposure  of  A  quarter  of  a  second 
would  be  too  long,  but  we  prefer  sufficient  diffusion  to  :»uggest  motion. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  our  correspondent  speak  of  an  "  8  x  10  lens,"  as  he  should 
know  something  of  the  evil  that  has  arisen  from  naming  lenses  after  the  largest 
plate  they  can  be  made  to  cover,  instead  of  describing  them  by  their  focal  length. 
What  we  do  say,  however,  is  that  the  marine  photographer  should  employ  on  a  5  x  4 
plate  a  lens  of  about  10  inches  focus. — Eds.] 


Our  Table. 

Artistic  Lighting,  by  James  Insults.  Chicago:  The  Beacon  Publishing  Co.— 
This  little  book  of  some  thirty  pages  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  photographer 
in  the  country,  even  although  it  tost  twenty  times  its  price— $1. 

Mr.  Inglis  believes  in  "  the  single  slant,"  and  gives  thoroughly  satisfactory  reas- 
ons for  the  faith  that  is  in  him ;  and  as  he  begins  at  the  very  beginning  and  tells  his 
story  in  the  simplest  and  shortest  way,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  excuse  for  the 
kind  of  lighting  that  has  so  long  passed  current  among  professional  photographers, 
and  done  so  much  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  deny  to  photography  the 
right  to  be  considered  a  fine  art. 

The  photographer  who,  after  a  careful  study  of  **  Artistic  Lighting,"  cannot  light 
bis  sitters  in  any  desired  way,  or  produce  any  desired  effect  in  lighting,  has  mistaken 
his  calling,  and  the  sooner  he  turns  to  something  else  the  better. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Communications  for  ike  editor^  pictures  for  criticism^  and  apparatus  and 
material  for  examination^  should  be  addressed,  during  August,  to  Dr.  John 
NicoL,  Point  d  Woods,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

M.  L.  Strang. — In  photographing  a  ceiling  by  laying  the  camera  on  its  back  on 
the  floor,  the  easiest  way  to  tocus  is  to  go  outside,  stick  some  printed  matter  on  a 
wall,  place  the  camera  so  that  its  back  shall  be  from  the  printed  matter  exactly  the 
distance  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling  and  focus.  It  is  desirable  to  mark  the 
position  of  the  back  on  the  baseboard  in  case  it  should  get  shifted  in  carrying  it  in  and 
replacing  it  on  the  floor. 

O.  Lindsay. — ^For '*  methylated  spirit  "in  the  formula,  substitute  alcohol.  The 
British  Government  allows  alcohol  to  which  a  certain  quantity  of  naphtha  has  been 
added  to  be  sold  free  of  duty.  It  is  then  known  as  methylated  spirit,  and  for  many 
purposes  is  just  as  good  as  pure  spirit,  while  the  price  is  only  about  75  cents  as 
against  between  $5  and  $6  per  gallon. 

L.  H.  W. — Beginners'  Column  has  not  yet  been  published  in  book  form,  but  will  be 
shortly.  In  the  mean  time,  if  you  can  get  access  to  the  back  numbers,  beginning  No- 
vember, 1893,  and  going  on  till  August,  1896,  you  should  study  them  carefully,  as 
the  instruction  for  beginners  is  more  complete  and  more  easily  understood  than  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  any  form.  The  theory  and  practice  of  development  will  be 
/ound  in  the  numbers  for  March  and  April,  1894.  You  should  also  read  "  Robinson's 
Letters  on  Landscape  Photography."  We  are  glad  that  you  find  our  criticisms  so 
helpful. 

N.  £.  Arnold. — No,  two  prints  from  the  same  negative,  mounted  side  by  side, 
will  not,  when  viewed  in  a  stereoscope,  give  true  stereoscopic  effect,  or  anything  like 
it.  Prints  for  the  stereoscope  must  be  made  from  separate  negatives,  generally  two 
on  one  plate,  and  exposed  in  a  twin  lense  camera  with  the  lenses  about  3^  inches 
apart.  In  the  early  days  of  the  stereoscope  the  negatives  were  made  with  a  one- 
lense  camera,  and  an  arrangement  by  which  it  was  moved  about  that  distance  from 
right  to  left  between  the  exposures.  In  the  latter  case  the  prints  were  mounted  as 
"^hey  are,  but  prints  from  twin-lens  negatives  require  to  be  cut  and  reversed  on  the 
moment 

Emil  Hoeft,  St.  PauL — The  dark  corners  on  your  print  are  due  to  the  lens  no  aT 
covering  the  plate,  but  it  may  be  not  the  fault  of  the  lens  itself,  but  the  way  that  it 
is  mounted.  There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  plates  you  are  using.  We  can- 
not in  this  column  recommend  any  particular  brand  of  plates  or  paper,  but  may  say 
that  all  of  those  mentioned  in  our  advertising  columns  are  thoroughly  reliable.  Gloss 
or  no  gloss  is  a  matter  of  taste.  We  very  much  prefer  a  matt  surface,  and  may  add 
that  prints  with  a  glossy  surface  are  now  rarely  seen  at  the  best  exhibitions.  In 
toning  the  method  is  of  more  importance  than  the  formula.  You  will  find  plenty  of 
formula  in  most  of  the  hand  books,  and  equally  good  results  may  be  got  from  any  of 
them. 

Herbert  Maxwell-— Decidedly  not.  The  Anthon3rs  may  be  as  you  say,  keen 
business  men,  but  their  character  for  sterling  honesty  is  simply  unimpeachable.  If 
there  is  swindling  in  the  affair  they  most  certainly  have  no  hand  in  it  Possibly  be- 
fore this  is  in  print  the  promised  solutions  will  be  on  the  market.  Whether  patented 
or  not,  we  know  enough  of  patent  law  to  assure  you  that  should  the  solutions  do  all 
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that  is  claimed  for  them  and  your  knowledge  of  chemistry  be  such  as  to  enable  you 
to  discover  their  composition,  you  will  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  both  employ  and  seU 
them  ;  the  published  specification  being  such  a  farrago  of  nonsense  that  no  court 
could  consider  the  patent  valid. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Smith. — If  you  will  squeegee  prints  on  glass,  sprinkle  the  plate  with 
powdered  French  chalk  and  polish  with  a  soft  cloth,  but  you  will  find  ordinary  ferro- 
type plates  much  better,  and  tney  need  only  a  brisk  rub  before  squeegeeing  down  the 
print.  In  this  way  ninty-nine  out  of  loo  will  peel  off  of  their  own  accord  as  soon  as  dry. 

Smith  Philley. — The  prints  look  as  if  sulphur  toned  from  a  too  long  immersion 
in  an  exhausted  combined  bath  ;  but  we  cannot  say  definitely  unless  we  know  the 
method  of  toning. 

Leon  K.  Wiswell. — We  are  too  far  from  home  to  make  the  necessary  expert 
ments  now,  but  shall  look  into  the  matter  on  our  return. 

G.  L.  Wai  T. — It  is  true  that  with  a  feebly  lighted  landscape  it  is  difficult  for  want 
of  illumination  to  see  the  composition  on  the  focusing  screen  when  making 
an  8;^  X  tyi  picture  with  a  pinhole,  but  the  difficulty  may  be  easily  overcome.  Get  a 
spectacle  lens  of  about  12-inch  focus.  Any  optician  will  supply  an  untrimmed  one 
for  a  few  cents.  Remove  the  pinhole  plate  and  by  any  convenient  arrangement  ^-t. 
the  spectacle  lens  in  its  place  and  focus.  When  you  have  got  the  picture  to  your 
taste  replace  the  pinhole  and  expose. 

Geo.  L.  Mason. — To  answer  your  string  of  questions  fully  would  occupy  a  whole 
number  of  the  journal,  but  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  you  should  not  know.  Study 
'^  The  Optics  of  Photography,"  by  J.  Trail  Taylor ;  you  will  find  it  all  there. 

Jessie  M.  Stuart. — No,  we  do  not  employ  Watkins*  developing  method,  but  the 
following  are  his  latest  multiplying  factors.  Never  mind  his  patent;  you  may  cm- 
ploy  anything  you  like  to  measure  the  time  : 

'*  The  relation  between  the  time  o£  appearance  and  the  required  stage  at  which 
development  should  be  stopped  is  called  the  multiplying  factor  in  my  plan  of  devel- 
opment. It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  but  varies 
with  the  photographer's  idea  of  contrast  in  the  negative,  as  well  as  with  the  deveU 
oper  used  To  some  extent,  also,  the  multiplying^  factor  varies  with  the  plate  used. 
The  multiplying  factors  given  in  the  subsequent  list  are  therefore  approximate  only, 
as  a  g^ide  for  first  trial,  and  as  a  means  of  comparison  between  different  developers: 

Factor. 

•*  Pjrro  soda  i  gr.  pyro  to  ox M  8^-  bromide 11 

..2  **        "     I  •*  6 

..3  "        *•     i«         "  1% 

..4  **        '*     2  "  4K 

..8  •         "     4  **  3^ 

. .  Ilford, "    for  dense  negatives  •  *  5 

"  . .  Ilford,  **    for  soft  negatives    •'  t% 

Hydroquinone  (caustic  soda  or  carbonate) 5)^ 

Eikonogen 9 

Metol 28 

Glycin 14 

Amidol  (2  grains) 18 

Velox 12 

Imperial  pyro-metol 10 

Rodinal 40 

Metol-hydroquinone 13 

*' For  sky  negatives,  use  factors  about  one  half  the  above;  for  snow  or  frost 
scenes,  about  two-thirds.  The  first  appearance  of  the  high  lights  is  taken  as  the  point 
of  observation  in  the  place  of  the  less  convenient  plan  of  observing  the  half-tones 
which  I  formerly  advocated. 

'*  A  variation  in  the  amount  of  bromide  usually  alters  the  multiplying  factor,  an 
increase  of  bromide  lessening  it,  To  increase  the  contrast  in  the  print,  increase  the 
multif^ying  factor,  and  Us  son  it  lessen  the  contrast." 
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The  Fourth  Annual  American  Amateur  Lantern 

Slide  Competition. 

OPEN   TO    THE    WORLD. 

Prizes,  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals.  Competitors  may  enter  one  or  all  classes ; 
each  set  must  consist  of  six  slides. 

CLASSES. 

Class  I. — Landscape,  with  or  or  without  figures. 

Class  II. — Portraiture  and  Genre  Studies  (studio  work  debarred). 

Class  III — Instantaneous  Work  or  Street  Scenes  (of  objects  in  motion). 

Class  IV, — Architecture  and  Historical  Subjects. 

Class  V, — Botanical  Subjects. 

Class  VI — Marines,  Seascapes  and  Cloud  Effects. 

Class  VII — Animal  Studies. 

Class  VIII — Night  Photography,  including  Flash  Light  Work. 

No  entry  forms  are  required,  but  each  competitor  is  expected  to  number  each 
slide  in  lead  pencil  and  furnish  a  list  giving  brief  description  of  the  subject  of  each 
slide.  A  statement  must  also  be  made  that  the  original  negative  as  well  as  the  slide 
are  the  work  of  the  competitor.  The  thumb  label  should  be  located  on  the  lower  left 
comer  of  the  slide  as  viewed  in  its  natuarl  position,  and  title  label  on  the  right-hand 
end,  the  writing  facing  inward.  The  size  of  slide  submitted  may  be  either  3)i<  x  4 
inches  or  3X  z  3><.    No  competitor  can  take  more  than  one  prize  in  each  class. 

CONDITIONS. 

The  prize  slides  are  to  become  the  property  of  The  American  Amateur  Photog* 
RAPHER.  Slides  not  receiving  an  award  will  be  returned  to  the  maker  if  stamps  or 
funds  be  forwarded  with  entry  application.  The  slides  will  be  carefully  examined 
and  judged  on  the  screen.  All  slides  must  be  sent  or  delivered  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 15.  1897. 

All  packages  or  slides  must  be  addressed  and  sent  to  The  American  Amateur 
Photographer,  239  and  241  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  carriage  prepaid  prior  to  De- 
cember 15,  1897. 

For  Judges  we  are  glad  to  announce  the  nams  of  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  Charles 
I.  Berg,  who  have  kindly  consented  to  act 


Kineinatos:raph  Films.— We  notice  that  the  enterprising  Mr.  Garbutt 
is  patting  on  the  market  both  positive  and  negative  films  for  the  kinemato- 
graph,  in  lengths  of  from  76  to  450  feet,  and  as  there  are  now  obtainable 
seTeral  styles  of  cameras  and  printing  machines  at  comparatively  moder- 
ate prices  suitable  for  kinematographic  work,  there  is  no  reason  whj 
enterprising  photographers  should  not  go  in  for  the  production  of  the 
moTing  pictures. 

If  tne  film  is  coated  with  emulsion  similar  to  that  of  a  recently  reeeived 
batch  of  plates  there  will  be  no  difiSculty  in  developing,  from  even  the 
shortest  exposures,  negatires  of  the  very  highest  quality;  ample  density, 
perfect  gradation,  beautifully  transparent  shadows,  such  a  negative  in 
fttctas  in  the  old  collodion  days  used  to  be  characterized  as  "  juicy,  "^ 
and  that  without  the  least  tendency  to  fog,  even  should  putohing  be 
necessary.  They  are  labeled  "  Eclipse  "  27,  and  although  the  most  sen- 
sitiTe  that  we  have  as  yet  seen,  are  as  easily  handled  as  a  slow  plate. 
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''Index  Rerum  Pkotograpkic,'*  by  Dr.  hkn  H.Janeway^  U.S,A.,continued  from  page 34^y  ^oL  IX, 

level  parts  of  the  snow  and  ice.  A  slightly  overcast  day  for  this  reason 
yields  much  better  results;  the  lights  from  the  snow  cloud  in  the  sky  is 
really  dazzling,  and  as  any  one  can  prove  by  looking  steadily  at  it  for  a 
few  moments,  moderate  size  masses  of  snow  or  ice  in  themselves  often 
form  beautiful  pictures.  Rocks  covered  with  icicles  are  most  beautiful  in 
contrast  of  the  rough  and  smooth,  the  dark  and  the  glittering.  Over- 
timing is  apt  to  be  the  fault  of  the  snow  photographer.  One  can  hardly 
believe  in  the  quantity  of  light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  snow  ;  a  slight 
overtiming,  however,  is  far  preferable  to  undertiming  with  snow  pictures. 
Endeavor  to  get  as  near  as  possible  the  correct  exposure.  No  direct  rule 
for  exposure  can  be  given  inasmuch  as  even  snow  scenes  vary  much  in 
variety  and  character.  A  strong,  vigorous  developer  never  gives  as  good 
results  with  snow  scenes  as  a  soft  slow  action  of  the  chemicals.  The 
alkali  should  be  in  slight  excess  so  as  to  keep  down  violent  contrasts  and 
the  quantity  of  water  increased  at  once  if  the  action  is  found  to  proceed 
too  rapidly.  By  this  means  the  shadows  have  an  opportunity  to  accumu- 
late some  of  the  paiticles  and  are  consequently  made  richer  thereby  in  de- 
tail. Flatness  must  be  avoided  and  the  judgment  must  be  called  con- 
stantly into  exercise,  if  one  is  anxious  for  beautiful  results.  The  negative 
should  be  frequently  looked  through  to  see  if  the  high  lights  are  having 
the  necessary  vigor.  If  the  shadows  have  built  up,  then  add  a  little  more 
pyro,  if  the  high  lights  are  tardy  in  gaining  strength — go  slow. 

Sodium  Na=s23. — Metallic  sodium  was  first  obtained  by  Davy,  in  1807, 
by  decomposing  caustic  soda  by  a  strong  current  of  electricity.  It  is  never 
found  naturally  in  the  free  state  but  in  combination  with  other  substances. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  of  the  elements.  A  silvery  metal 
which  has  so  great  an  affinity  for  oxygen  that  it  tarnishes  immediately  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  decomposes  water  to  obtain  oxygen — a  rough  and 
sure  test  for  sodium  and  its  compounds  is  the  golden  yellow  color  they 
produce  when  placed  in  the  colorless  flames  of  the  Bunsen  burner  or 
spirit  lamp. 

Sodium  Acetate,  Na  C,  H,  O,  4-  3  H,  O  =  136. — Prepared  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acetic  acid  on  sodium  carbonate.  Commercially  it  is  made  by 
adding  soda  to  pyroligneous  acid.  It  dissolves  in  3  parts  of  cold  and  i 
of  boiling  water;  in  absolute  alcohol  it  is  almost  insoluble.  It  forms 
large  colorless  prismatic  crystals  which  do  not  diliquesce  like  those  of 
potassium  acetate.  It  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  gold  acetate 
toning  bath. 

Sodium  Bi-Carbonatx  H  Na,  Co.  =»  84  • — National  deposits  of  this  salt  are 
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found  in  Africa  where  it  is  called  **  trona,"  and  in  South  America  where 
it  is  known  as  "  uraa."  It  can  be  prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas 
into  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  the  normal  carbonate  Na,  Co,.  It  is  a 
crystalline  white  powder  soluble  in  above  lo  parts  of  water  with  a 
feebly  alkaline  taste  and  reaction. 

Soda  Borate  Borax  Na,,  B,,  O,  +  lo  Hi,  0  =  382.— From  very  early  times 
used  as  a  flux.  In  chemical  analysis  it  is  used  to  detect  certain  minerals  by 
the  characteristic  colors  which  their  oxide  impart  to  "  borax  beads."  Is 
now  made  by  boiling  crude  boric  acid  with  sodium  carbonate.  Soluble 
in  30  parts  of  cold  or  6  of  boiling  water.  The  solution  has  an  alkaline 
reaction.  In  photography  borax  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  toning 
baths. 

Sodium  Bromide  Na  Br  =  103. — Prepared  by  neutralizing  hydrobromic  acid  with 
sodium  carbonate.  From  hot  solutions  it  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  cubes. 
From  solutions  below  90^  F.  it  crystallizes  in  prismatic  crystals  containing 
2  molecules  of  water,  Na,  Br  +  2H,  O.  Freely  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol.   Used  as  a  restrainer  to  soda  developers. 

Sodium  Carbonate,  Na,,  Co,  +  10  H,  ,  O  =  286.  Immense  quantities  are 
produced  by  treating  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  and  then  treating  the  product 
(sodium  sulphate)  with  powdered  coal  slack  and  chalk.  From  the  diack 
ash  so  produced  the  impure  sodium  carbonate  (soda  ash)  is  dissolved  out 
with  water.  It  is  then  purified  by  dissolving  again  in  water  and  recrystal- 
lizing,  when  large  transparent  crystals,  called  "soda  cr3rstals,"  of  sodium 
carbonate  are  obtained.  They  dissolve  in  two  parts  of  cold  or  in  less  their 
own  weight  in  boiling  water.  The  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  taste  and 
a  reaction,  known  here  as  sal  soda.  As  the  alkaline  ingredient  of  the  pyro 
developer  carbonate  of  soda  is  preferred  by  many  to  ammonia,  The  gran- 
ulated and  dried  carbonate  of  soda  is  much  stronger  than  the  crystalline 
salt. 

Sodium  Chloride,  common  salt,  Na  CI.  =58^,  occurs  plentifully  in  nature,  in 
sea  water,  salt  springs  and  rock  salt.  When  chemically  pure  is  required,  it 
is  made  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  common  salt, 
or  by  neutralizing  the  same  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Sulphate  of  sodium 
and  magnesia  chloride  are  the  most  common  impurities.  Sodium  chloride 
crystallizes  in  cubes.  It  is  almost  equally  soluble  in  cold  and  hot  water, 
but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  used  in  combination  with  chlorate  of 
potash  in  making  oxygen  gas  for  lantern  work  and  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  blisters  in  prints. 
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Sodium  Htdratb.  Caustic  soda  Na  HO  =  40. — This  salt  is  formed  whensodiam 
is  dissolved  in  water,  but  most  of  that  used  in  commerce  is  obtained  as  a 
by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  sodium  carbonate.  It  is  a  white 
fibrous  solid,  melts  below  red  heat  without  decomposition,  and  is  usuallj 
cast  into  sticks.  It  is  a  powerful  alkali,  used  in  small  quantities  in  the 
developers,  etc. 

Sodium  Hypo-chloritb  Na  O  CI  =  74 >i.  Is  difficult  to  procure  in  the  pure  state, 
but  it  is  contained  in  the  bleaching  liquid  formed  by  passing  chlorine  into 
caustic  soda;  formerly  known  as  the  '*  Eau  de  Labarraque/'  It  can  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  4  oz.  of  sodium  carbonate  in  10  oz.  of  hot  water, 
and  2  oz.  of  hypo-chlorite  of  lime  (chloride  of  lime)  in  jogrs.  of  water, 
and  then  mix  the  two  solutions,  boil  and  filter.  When  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash is  used  the  same  result  is  obtained,  but  the  liquid  is  known  as  "eau 
de  javell,"  "javell  water."  These  solutions  should  be  kept  in  stoppered 
bottles.  They  are  useful  for  removing  traces  of  sodium  hyposulphite 
from  negative  or  prints.  For  this  purpose  dilute  yi  oz.  of  either  solu- 
tion with  20  oz.  of  water. 

Sodium  Hyposulphite.    Hypo.  Thio-sulphate  of  soda  Na,  S,  0+,  5H,   0  = 
248. — ^Some  acids  contain  sulphur  in  place  of  oxygen.     In  recent  times 
these  acids  have  been  designated  by  the  prefix  thio  (Greek  for  sulphur), 
so  that  we  now  speak  of  thio-sulphuric  instead  of  hypo-sulphuric  acid. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  change  sodium  hyposulphite,  which  is  a  salt  of 
thio-sulphuric  acid,  is  now  properly  called  thio-sulphate.     But  the  old 
name  still  clings  to  it.    It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  and  chiefly  from 
soda  wastes,  the  insoluble  matter  which  remains  after  the  extraction  of 
sodium  carbonate  from  "blackash  ;"  readily  soluble  in  water  and  rather 
deliquescent.       Paper  manufacturers  use  a  great  deal  of  it  as  an  "anti- 
chlor  "  to  remove  the  excess  of  chlorine  which  they  use  to  bleach  the  vege- 
table fibres  they  employ.    The  consequence  is  that  ordinary  paper,  white, 
blotting  paper  and  cardboard,  contain  a  little  sodium  hyposulphite,  and 
photographs  mounted  on  such  supports  will  be  pretty  sure  to  fade.    So  ■ 
dium  hyposulphite  in  solution  is  best  kept  in  the  dark.     A  lump  of  chalk 
kept  in  the  solution  neutralizes  any  trace  of  acid  which  may  be  found  in 
the  solution.  Exposed  to  light  in  solution  the  hypo  oxidizes.  A  mixture  of 
alum  and  hypo  solution  readily  decomposes,  the  sulphur  being  separated, 
and  causes  the  mixture  to  become  milky.      For  this  reason  gelatine  plates 
having  been  soaked  in  alum  must  be  well  soaked  previous  to  being  placed 
in  the  hypo- vessels  used  in  the  dark  room  to  hold  hypo  should  never  be 
employed  for  any  other  purpose.     They  become  so  saturated  with  the  sail, 

iTo  be  continued,) 
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WHEN  YOU  SELECT 

YOUR  FIRST 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENS. 

You  MAY  buy  a  VERY 

cheap  lens  "to  learn  with" 

and,  after  a  time,  lay  it  aside, 

purchase  a  really  good  lens  and  feel  that  the  experience  gained 

is  worth  the  cost  of  the  cheap  lens. 

A  medium -priced  lens  is  always  a  dear  purchase,  as  you 
can  never  do  first-class  work  with  it,  and  you  don't  feel  like 
throwing  it  away. 

THE  BEST  IS  ALWAYS  CHEAPEST 
and  the  best  lens  made  to-day  is  the 

GMiTcrtiblc 

Hnastigmat 

HaflufacturtJ  by 

BAUSCH  &  LOME  OPTICAL  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALE    AND    EXCHANGE. 


[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photographic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

For  Sale  or  Exchange — New  Model 
Improved  View  Box,  5x8,  two  English 
book  holders,  folding  tripod  and  Somer- 
ville  wide  angle  lens,  all  worth  when 
new  $40;  N.  P.  A.  view  box,  5x8,  three 
double  holders,  trays,  frames,  kits,  etc. ; 
view  box,  6Ux8|^,  one  double  holder, 
single  view  lens  and  folding  tripod ;  R. 
O.  Co.'s  Premier,  5x7,  two  plate  holders 
and  folding  tripod,  and  other  additional 
out6ts,  all  in  satisfactory  workinc;  order, 
Please  write  if  interested  to  Fred.  Felix. 
Peru,  Indiana. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange — Violin, 
* '  Jacobus  Stainer,"  a  fine  old  instrument, 
cost  $50  when  new;  will  exchange  for  a 
folding  hand  camera,  with  or  without 
lens,  or  offers.  Address,  F.  W.  Stevens. 
Moore's  Hill,  Dearborn  Co.,  Ind. 

Bargain — '96  Model  Pocket  Kodak, 
carrying  case  and  plate  holder,  good  as 
new;  cost  $5. 00;  price,  $4.50  cash.  Box 
7,   Oneida  Castle,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— Premo  Sr.  6>^x8>i.  '95 
model  R.  R.  lens,  B  &  L.  diaphragm 
shutter  and  3  plate  holders.  Front  is 
wide  enough  lor  stereo  lenses ;  will  send 
C.O.D.  with  privilege  of  examination; 
first-class  condition;  price,  $25  00.  Ad- 
dress, W.  J.  Yeager,  Salem,  Ohio. 

For  Sale—dyiT&fi  Rochester  Uni- 
versal Camera,  witli  Gundlach,  8x10 
Rapid  Rectograph  Lens   and    Shutter, 


practically  perfect,  cost  $88 ;  Pony  Premo 
Camera,  lens  and  shutter,  one  plate 
holder,  perfect  condition;  cost,  $24;  one 
B.  &  L.  Zeiss  Series  III.,  5x8  anastigmat 
lens,  list  price  $52 ;  one  Premo,  4x5  cam- 
era, with  single  lens  and  shutter  and  roll 
holder,  cost,  $32 ;  one  single  B.  &  L.  lens 
i8-in.  focus,  iris  diaphrann,  F/8,  cost  $22; 
make  me  your  best  casH  offers.  DJBTX, 
care  American  Amateur  FIiotographer. 

Would  like  to  exchange  a  12  foot 
Canvas  Folding  Beat  for  a  Camera  4x5 
or  under.  Albert  Cesal,  760  W.  i8th 
St..  Chicago,  III 

For  Sale — One  B  Daylight  Eastman 
Kodak,  capacity  24  exposures  ;  rapid 
rectilinear  lense;  leather  covered;  loads 
in  daylight;  good  as  new;  cost  $15.00: 
will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for  $7.ta  Address 
Joseph  Wright,  Rock  Falls,*Ill. 

For  Sale — Premo  D,  '06  model,  4x5, 
with  two  plate  holders  and  Eastman  roll 
holder;  cost  $21.25;  will  sell  for $12.00; 
in  good  order.  Address  L.  R.  Rich, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  and  Wanted  to  Purchase— 
A  Na  2  Bullet  Camera  with  plate  holder; 
cost  $10.60:  will  sell  for  $7.00  cash;  also 
a  Baby  Hawkeye,  '97  model  ;  cost 
$5.00;  will  sell  for  $4.00;  both  cameras 
are  in  fine  condition  and  nearly  new. 
Wanted,  a  '96  model  A  Premo  Camera, 
6^x8^,  or  a  camera  of  similar  style  of 
tne  same  size ;  must  be  in  good  condition 
and  cheap.  J.  H.  Roberts,  Salmon 
Falls,  N.  H. 

For  Sale — $12.00  takes  4x5  Hawkeye* 
Jr. ;  four  plates  of  film,  three  plate  hold- 
ers and  leather  carrying  case.  J.  Edw. 
Weit,  176  Superior  St,  Cleveland,  O. 


American  Amateur  Photographer. 
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Impure  Sulphite  and  **  Velox  "  Developing. 

BV  DR.    LEO.   BAEKELAND. 

HE  irregularities  in  developing  dry 
plates  or  bromide  papers  often  result  from 
impure  chemicals  in  the  developer.  The 
developer  itself  is  a  rather  delicate  mix- 
ture, because  its  active  parts  are  liable  to 
absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  and 
become  oxidized.  Such  an  oxidized  de- 
veloper has  entirely  different  properties 
from  one  that  has  been  freshly  made  up. 

Mostly  all  developing  solutions  contain 
sulphite  of  sodium.      Sulphite  of  sodium 
By  Geo.  w.  While,      jg  ^  rather  treacherous  chemical  owing  to 
"''■  the  fact  that  it  is  liable  to  oxidation,  trans- 

forming itself  into  sulphate  of  sodium.  It  happens  sometimes  that 
during  the  process  of  manufacture  the  sulphite  of  sodium  has  been 
oxidized  for  a  large  part  into  sulphate  of  sodium.  When  sulphite  of 
sodium  has  been  kept  for  a  long  tilne  exposed  to  the  air  it  may  become 
oxidized  to  sucha  degree  that  it  is  transformed  mainly  into  sulphate. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  this  would  be  to  keep  it  in  very  well  closed 
bottles  so  as  to  exclude  the  access  of  air. 

When  such  oxidized  sulphite  is  used  for  making  developers  for 
Velox  paper  it  will  very  often  give  the  most  unexpected  and  discour- 
aging results.  My  attention  has  been  called  repeatedly  to  the  fact 
that  when  developing  glossy  Velox  very  often  the  print  did  not  appear 
except  in  certain  places  and  in  the  most  irregular  fashion,  thus  caus- 
ing a  sort  of  a  "freaky"  picture,  as  if  the  paper  had  been  handled  with 
greasy  fingers  or  in  oily  solutions,  or  as  if  the  paper  had  been  coated 
imperfectly.  Whenever  this  occurred  I  was  very  careful  to  examine 
the  paper  in  question  in  order  to  see  whether  I  was  able  to  produce 
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the  same  strange 
results.  In  everj- 
instance  by  using 
the  Metol-Quinol 
developer,  as  pub- 
lished by  the  man- 
ufacturers of  this 
paper,  I  got  per- 
fect images  with- 
out even  the  slight- 
est suggestion  of 
the  strange  results 
which  had  been  no- 
ticed by  others.  A 
short  time  ago, 
however,  while 
trying  to  develop 
Velox  paper  by 
means  of  some 
ready  prepared  de- 
velopers manufac- 
tured by  an  Amer- 
ican firm  I  obtain- 
ed suddenly  the  ir- 
regular develop- 
ment above  re- 
By  w,  V.  Murphy,  ferrcd  to.  I  tried 
IN  AN  OLD-FASHIONED  CAKDEN.  ^^  avoid  this   bad 

result  by  varying  the  strength  of  the  developer  or  by  the  addition 
of  bromide  of  potassium,  but  whatever  I  did  in  that  direction  I 
was  not  able  to  avoid  the  trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  took 
the  same  paper  and  developed  it  with  freshly  made  Metol- 
Quinol  tlevclopcr  the  picture  was  clear  and  brilliant  without  the 
slightes:  irrej^xilarity.  As  the  ready  made  developer  had  been  kept  by 
me  for  scvcial  months  in  dry  condition  it  was  natural  to  admit  the 
possibility  tlat  p:obab^y  some  of  the  constituents  might  have  become 
oxidized,  and  my  attention  was  then  called  to  the  sulphite  of  sodium. 
I  therefore  concludel  to  aid  to  the  developer  a  fresh  amount  of  a 
newly  made  solution  of  sulphite  of  sodium.  The  result  of  this  addi- 
tion took  away  all  doubts  about  this  question.  I  obtained  at  once 
clear  and  perfect  prints,  using  the  same  developer  which  heretofore 
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had  only  given  me  bad  results.     I  was  able  to  produce  with  certainty 
good  or  bad  prhits  by  adding  or  leaving  out  fresh  sulphite  of  sodium. 
This  once  more  shows  how  very  important  it  is  to  use  only  the  very 
purest  sulphite  of  sodium  when  making  up  developers.       Sulphite  of 
sodium   is   a  rather  cheap  chemical  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
other  kind  but  the  very  best  should  be  used  for  photographic  purposes. 
It  is  a  known  fact,  furthermore,  that  very  pure  sulphite  of  sodium 
may  by    and   by  transform    itself    by  oxidation    into   sulphate    of 
sodium,  the  latter  being  entirely  inactive  for  photographic  purposes. 
This  oxidation   of   sulphite    of   sodium    into    sulphate    of    sodium 
occurs  very  often  during  the  process  of  drying.     This  may  be  one  of 
the        reasons 
why    so-called 
"  granulated  " 
or    "  desiccat- 
ed '*     sulphite 
of  sodium  con- 
tains usually  a 
larger  percen- 
tage    of     sul- 
phate than  the 
cry  s  t  a  1 1  i  z  e  d 
sulphite  of  so- 
dium; but  any 
sulphite  of  so- 
dium, even  the 
pure     variety, 
is  liable  to  un- 
dergo the  same 
oxidation    un- 
less it  be  kept 
in    very    well 
stoppered  bot- 
tles or  tightly 
closed   tins  so 
as  to   exclude 
the  free  access 
of  air.-LABOR- 

ATORV    OF    Ne- 

peraCkeuical  .  . 

Co.  "AT   THE   WELL.- 
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Henley  and  Its  Boat  Races. 

Br  5.   v.  BEACH. 

N  the  peaceful  Thames,  some  sixty  miles  up  the  river  from 
London,  is  a  little  town  which,  once  a  year,  is  the  scene 
of  more  fashionable  gayety  than  any  other  place  of  its 
size  in  England.  The  town  of  Henley  is  so  favored  be- 
cause it  contains  within  its  limits  the  longest  straight 
stretch  of  navigable  water  to  be  found  on  the  Thames, 
within  easy  reach  of  Loodoa,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  better  course.  On  this  stretch  of  water,  a  little  over  a 
mile  in  length,  is  held,  during  the  summer  of  each  year, 
a  series  of  races  in  which  the  most  expert  oarsmen  of 
many  nations  participate,  and  of  which  the  elite  of 
society  are  spectators. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  scene  of  the  regatta  which  a  visitor  driv- 
ing into  the  town  catches,  shows  a 
large  field   containing  a  few   small 
tents,  venders'  stands,  et  cetera.     A 
crowd  of  people  distributed  in  a  long 
line  marks  the  river  bank,  while  here 
and  there  in  the  line  a  grand  stand 
looms  up  into  view.     The  opposite 
bank   of  the   stream   is  lined   with 
house  boats,  all  more  or  less  deco- 
rated, and  presenting  quite  a  pretty 
appearance.     Flowers  play  a  promi- 
nent part   in   the   decorations.     On  i-eanuer  in  the  leah. 
some  of  the  boats  they  are  arranged,  oftentimes  in  elaborate  designs, 
and  make  quite  a  striking  display.     Besides  the  house  boats  several 
attractive   club   houses   are   situated 
upon   this   side  of   the  stream,    sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  grounds.     Here 
it  is   that  the  victorious   crews  are 
feasted  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
their  victory. 

The    great    event    of    interest    to 

Americans  at  the  regatta  in  1896  was 

the    Yale-Leander    race.      This    was 

r.LiMPSE  OF  BOTH  CREWS.  wituesscd  by  many  Yale  men  as  well 
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as  by  a  considerable  number  of  Americans  who  chanced  to  be  in 
England  on  their  travels.  The  result,  as  is  known,  was  unfavor- 
able, but,  considering  the  conditions  under  which  they  rowed, 
America  may  be  proud  of  the  showing  which  these  stalwart  youths  of 
hers  made. 

The  calmness  and  complacency  with  which  the  average  English- 
man views  the  races  strikes  an  American,  at  first,  as  strange.  Here 
are  rival  colleges  and  boat  clubs  competing  in  dead  earnest,  while  on 
the  bank  are  their  friends  and  adherents  perfectly  passive,  and  taking 
apparently  no  very  great  interest.  Not  a  cheer  or  round  of  applause 
rings  out  to  greet  the  victors  when  they  cross  the  line ;  and  save  that 
he  sees  the  course  cleared,  one  would  hardly  know  a  race  was  in 
progress. 

The  explanation  of  this  seeming  indifference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Henley  races  are  held  chiefly  as  an  exhibition  of  oarsmanship,  and 
hence  it^is  not  considered  good  form  to  manifest  one's  feelings  over  a 
victory.  When  Yale  rowed  Leander,  however,  some  of  the  more 
turbulent  of  the  English  element  in  the  crowd  had  hard  work  to  keep 
from  giving  vent  to  their  feelings,  and  when,  toward  the  end,  Leander 
forged  ahead,  there  was  considerable  demonstration  and  ex- 
citement. This  was  the  only  race  in  which,  as  is  shown,  in  the  il- 
lustrations, men  ran  along  the  bank  in  order  to  be  on  hand  at  the 
finish. 

To  the  visiting  American  who  takes  in  Henley  as  a  spectacle, 
and  who,  from  the  shortness  of  his  visit,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
form^part  of  its  social  set,  a  day  at  Henley  during  regatta  week  will  be 
found  rather  dull.  If  one  is  deft  at  handling  the  oars,  a  row  on  the 
Thames  will  help  to  pass  pleasantly  some  of  the  time.  This  seems  to 
be  the  favorite  way  of  the  Englishman,  and  some  idea  of  the  crowd 
that  indulge  may  be  formed  by  the  picture  made  immediately  after 
the  race.  The  stream  is  well  nigh  covered  with  boats,  and  these  are 
filled  with  jolly  young  people  in  outing  costumes,  all  out  for  a  good 
time.  They  have  it,  too,  without  a  doubt.  The  wonder  is  that  there  are 
not  more  collisions.  Those  that  do  occur  are  seldom  serious,  and  it  is 
a  very  rare  thing  indeed  for  a  person  to  be  precipitated  into  the 
stream.  This  seems  quite  marvelous  when  one  considers  that  a  large 
number  of  the  boats  employed  are  fragile  canoes  and  that  these  often 
are  filled  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

After  every  race  a  large  launch  steams  through  this  crush  of  boats 
the  entire  length  of  the  course.  It  carries  a  blackboard  on  which  is 
written  the  name  of  the  winning  crew  and  the  time  made.     The  way 
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this  launch  ploughs  through  the  crowd  without  damaging  any  of  its 
constituents  is  indeed  amazing. 

The  amateur  photographer  will  find  many  good  subjects  for  char- 
acter studies  at  this  summer  carnival.  Many  of  the  odd  country  folk 
are  to  be  seen  here  and  there  throughout  the  crowd — quaint  looking 
old  people  that  Father  Time  has  shriveled  and  wrinkled.  Often  one 
is  able  to  catch  them  unawares  and  with  but  little  diflficulty.  Then 
there  are  the  mountebanks  and  fakirs.  Of  these  one  will  find  quite  a 
variety.  The  house  boats  are  certainly  worth  a  plate  or  two,  if  only 
for  the  decorations ;  and  if  one  wishes  to  get  a  model  crew  in  action 
here  is  the  opportunity. 

In  visiting  Henley  from  London  more  of  an  outing  can  be  made 
by  driving  on  a  coach  part  of  the  way.  The  leading  tourist  firm  in 
London  generally  runs  one  from  Maidenhead  station  to  the  scene  of 
the  regatta,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  every  day  of  the  races. 
The  drive  through  the  country  which  one  gets  in  this  way  is  delight- 
ful, while  the  view  of  the  races  from  the  coach  top  is  a  very  good 
one. 


From  the  British  Side. 

BY    H.    L.    CAMERON. 

^0\J  have  probably  heard  all  that  there  is  to  hear  about  our  great 
^  Jubilee,  and  are  as  tired  hearing  of  it  as  we  are,  but  I  cannot 
pass  it  without  a  word.  Probably  as  much  film  was  exposed  on  that 
day  as  had  previously  altogether  been  exposed  since  the  advent  of  the 
moving  figures,  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  which,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  the  failures  were  many,  the  successes  were  vastly  more, 
and  so  attractive  have  they  been  and  still  are,  that  a  new  impetus 
has  been  given  to  the  previously  really  waning  animative  projec- 
tion. 

One  striking  example  of  energy  in  that  direction  is  worth  recording. 
An  enterprising  Birmingham  newspaper  had  arranged  with  an  anima- 
tographer  to  photograph  the  procession.  A  luggage  van,  fitted  up  as  a 
dark  room,  was  attached  to  a  fast  train  which  started  immediately 
after  the  procession  passed ;  and  by  the  time  it  reached  the  end  of  its 
journey  the  film  was  developed  and  the  positive  printed  and  ready  for 
exhibition,  and  exhibited  to  a  large  crowd  of  spectators  that  same 
night. 
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The  British  Convention  has  come  and  gone  and  left  nothing  but 
good  behind.  The  good  folks  of  Yarmouth  gave  the  conventioners  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  the  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Tbe 
attendance  was  quite  up  to  the  usual  mark,  and  although  the  usual  fun 
and  frolic  was  well  in  evidence,  there  was  much  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  of  solid,  practical  food  for  thought  and  future  digestion. 

The  exhibition  of  pictures  and  apparatus  was  probably  better,  as 
the  latter  was  certainly  larger  than  at  any  previous  convention,  the 
former,  including  the  work  of  such  well  known  men  as  Horsley  Hin- 
ton,  H.  W.  Bennett,  Ralph  Robinson,  Carpenter,  Sinclair,  Mummerj'- 
Cembrano,  Cobb,  Emerson,  etc. 

The  convention  was  as  usual  opened  by  a  reception,  at  which  the 
Mayor  gave  the  members  a  hearty  wiecoine.  H.  P.  Robinson,  the  re- 
tiring President,  delivered  his  valedictory  address,  and  his  successor, 
F.  P.  Cembrano,  made  the  usual  speech,  in  which  he  touched  on  ani- 
mated photography,  photography   in   the  colors  of   Nature,  the  stig 
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matic  lens,  acetylene  gas,  the  backing  of  plates,  individuality  in  our 
work,  etc.,  and  made  a  strong  plea  for  a  printing-out  paper  possessing 
the  simplicity  of  manipulation,  permanency  of  results,  and  beauty  of 
the  platinotype. 

The  proceedings  of  the  evening  closed  with  an  exhibition  of  lan- 
tern slides,  which  was  really  the  only  weak  item  in  the  whole  conven- 
tion. This  should  be  looked  to  in  future.  On  such  occasions  only  the 
best  work  of  the  best  men  should  be  put  on  the  screen,  instead  of  a  lot 
of  silly  snaps  at  previous  meetings,  and  very  poor  technical  work  at 
that. 

During  the  days  the  members  took  advantage  of  the  trips  that  had 
been  arranged  to  various  places  of  interest,  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
good  work  with  their  cameras,  ranging  all  the  way  from  pocket  edi- 
tions to  14x13,  and  hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  evening 
sessions  devoted  to  papers  were  not  quite  so  well  attended  as  they 
ought  to  have  been.  Horsley  Hinton  made  a  strong  plea  for  liberty 
in  producing  artistic  work,  his  criterion  of  the  legitimate  being  appar- 
ently that  anything  was  admissable  that  was  not  self  evident — a  dodge 
is  right  if  not  discoverable ;  and  he  is  correct.  Mr.  Bishop  held  forth 
on  the  copyright  law,  and  the  work  of  the  copyright  union,  Mr.  Dall- 
meyer  spoke   about  the  points  of  a  lens,  and   incidentally  said  that  to 
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give  true  perspective  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  should  not  be  less 
than  the  diagonal  of  the  plate,  but  I  suppose  you  will  demur  to  that 
as  you  have  always  maintained  that  the  focal  length  should  be  at  least 
once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  longest  way  of  the  plate.  Mr.  W. 
Gamble  gave  an  interesting  and  thoroughly  popular  description  of  the 
half -tone  process ;  Mr,  Wall  held  forth,  but  without  saying  anything 
new  on  photography  in  natural  colors,  and  A.  Haddon  read  the  "con- 
vention grant"  paper,  on  fixing  albumen  prints,  in  which  he  showed 
that  a  lo  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo  was  the  right  thing,  and  consider- 
ably better  than  either  weaker  or  stronger  solutions.  The  papers  were 
always  followed  by  interesting  discussions,  in  which  most  of  the  lead- 
ing men  took  part,  and  from  which  often  as  much  was  to  be  learned 
as  from  the  papers  themselves. 

At  the  business  meeting  Glasgow  was  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing in  1898,  with  the  veteran  John  Stuart  as  President.  The  financial 
condition  was  shown  to  be  sound,  and  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  dem- 
onstration of  the  Chassagne  process  was  made  by  the  President,  al- 
though the  general  impression  seemed  to  be  that  the  so-called  color  se- 
lective property  was  a  myth. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  1897  or  Yarmouth  Convention  was  a  very 
decided  success. 


lodated  Salt — A  Rapid  Hypo  Eliminator. 

N  the  current  number  of  the  BttUetin  de  la 
SocielS  Francaise  de  Fholographie  appears  a 
paper  by  M.  P.  Mercier  upon  a  new  salt 
which  he  has  introduced  for  the  rapid 
elimination  of  hypo,  and  which  quickly 
eliminates  the  hypo  without  in  any  way 
affecting  even  the  most  delicate  silver 
image.  It  possesses  the  property  of  de- 
stroying the  insoluble'  variety  of  silver 
hyposulphite,  AgS.O.NaS.O.,  which  is 
formed  by  incomplete  fixation,  and  which 
cannot  be  eliminated  by  copious  washing. 
By  Geo  w  While  Most   of   the  eliminators   which    have 

been  proposed  have  not  been  much  used 
in  practice,  because  some  of  them  stain  the  proofs,  as  in  the  case  of 
permanganate,  or  else  they  attack  the  image  like  chlorine  and  the  hy- 


By  F.  E.  Colburn. 
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pochlorites,  or  else 
they  do  not  act  suffi- 
ciently, as  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the 
persalts  recently  in- 
troduced. 

The  iodated  salt 
is  satisfactory  from 
ever;'  point  of  view, 
as  it  permits  of  the 
total  elimination  of 
the  hypo  in  the  case 
of  proofs  insuffi- 
ciently  fixed,  and 
this  may  be  proved 
by  touching  the 
whites  of  the  prints 
with  a  brush  dipped 
in  a  lo  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  silver  ni- 
trate; there  will  be 
no  yellow  stain, 
proving  the  absence 
of  hyposulphite. 

The  salt  can  be 
prepared  by  simply 

ay  W.  DMiUen.         f      \.  .      '  '.' 

'■IN  NEW  MEXICO."  treating lodiue With 

an  alkali  or  alka- 
line salt,  so  that  a  colorless  salt  is  obtained.  With  the  alkaline 
carbonates  or  phosphates  the  decoloration  is  very  slow,  but  it  is 
immediate  if  ammonia  is  added  little  by  little.  Iodide  of  nitrogen  is 
formed  if  ammonia  be  used,  but  this  may  be  prevented  by  adding  also 
a  chloride  as  suggested  below.  Chlorates  and  sulphites  may  also  be 
used  instead  of  the  carbonates  or  phosphates.  In  every  case  the  iodate 
ought  to  be  almost  colorless  before  it  is  used,  and  in  this  condition  it 
will  eliminate  the  hypo  without  attacking  the  image  at  all.  The  non- 
decolorized  solution  will  attack  the  image. 

All  that  has  been  said  with  regard  to  iodine  applies  also  to  bro- 
mine, but  the  bromated  alkalies  eliminate  the  hyposulphites  less  rapidly 
than  the  iodates,  and  they  must  be  colorless,  for  with  the  slightest 
tinge  of  yellowness  a  solution  will  attack  the  image  vigorously. 
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It  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  what  are  the  various  compounds  in 
solutions  of  iodine  and  bromine  thus  formed.  According  to  the 
researches  of  Schoenbein,  Lenssen,  and  Lewenthal,  they  contain  the 
hypoiodides,  iodides  and  iodates,  but  the  two  latter  separately  have 
no  action  on  the  hyposulphites.  There  are  probably  formed  inter- 
mediate compounds  which  have  no  action  on  the  silver  image,  but  act 
particularly  on  the  hyposulphites. 

The  preparation  of  the  iodated  salt  is  tedious,  disagreeable,  and 
certainly  more  costly  than  to  purchase  it  ready  prepared.     For  those 
who  wish   to  prepare  it  themselves   the   following  method  may  be 
adopted:     Mix  in  a  porcelain  mortar.     Iodine,  3  parts;  salt,  50  parts. 
The  iodine  should  be  well  rubbed  down  with  the  salt  as  this  facilitates 
solution.     A  small  quantity  of  potassium  iodide  will  help  it  to  dis- 
solve, but  it  gives 
a    reddish    solu- 
tion which  decol- 
orizes very  slow- 
ly.    An  alcoholic 
solution  of  iodine 
may  be  used,  and 
this  can    be   ob- 
tained from  any 
chemist  as   tinc- 
ture   of     iodine, 
and  36  parts  will 
be     required     to 
equal     the     dry 
iodine.     Then  to 
the    above    mix- 
ture is  added : 

Carbonate  of 
soda,  30  parts, 
and  the  whole 
well  mixed  to- 
gether; it  should 
then  be  dissolved 
in  1,000  parts  of 
water,  and  it  may 
be      used     after 

twenty  -four  By  job-  W.  Dunn. 

hours,  or,  if  it  i 3  "febdino  time," 
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wanted  in  a  great  hurry  it  may  be  gently  heated  on  a  water  bath  or 
decolorized  by  adding  ammonia  drop  by  drop. 

A  solution  containing  2  per  cent,  of  the  salt  may  be  exposed  for 
a  very  long  time  to  the  air  without  undergoing  any  change,  and  a 
quart  of  it  is  sufficient  for  about  twenty  7x5  plates,  and  when  of  this 
strength  it  requires  for  the  total  elimination  of  the  hypo  at  least  half 
an  hour  for  negatives  and  positives  on  glass,  five  minutes  for  salted 
paper,  ten  minutes  for  bromide  paper,  fifteen  minutes  for  albumenized 
paper,  and  one  hour  for  gelatino-chloride  paper.  The  prints  may  be 
left  for  a  long  time  in  the  bath,  or  the  proportion  of  iodated  salt  may 
be  increased  without  inconvenience ;  the  image  will  not  be  attacked. 
The  proportion  of  salt  may  be  reduced  for  salted  and  bromide  papers 
when  the  time  of  immersion  is  increased. 

The  negatives  or  prints  should  be  rinsed  for  five  minutes  when 
taken  from  the  fixing  bath  to  remove  the  excess  of  hypo  and  then 
placed  in  eliminator  and  the  dish  rocked  from  time  to  time.  It  is  ad- 
visable, when  the  bath  has  been  used  for  some  time,  to  use  a  second 
and  new  bath.  The  prints  and  plates  should,  after  treatment,  be 
rinsed  for  some  minutes  in  water. 

With  imperfectly  fixed  prints  an  immersion  of  ten  minutes  in  the 
iodate  bath  will  eliminate  more  hypo  than  washing  for  ten  hours  in 
running  water. — British  Joutnal  of  Photography, 
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Slides. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  28.  1897,  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Johnston,  of  Van  Wert,  O.,  is 
expressed  the  pleasure  this  set  of  slides  gave  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  set  of 
slides  were  exhibited  last  night  before  as  many  people  as  we  could  accommodate 
(the  majority  being  actively  interested  in  amateur  photography),  and  all  proclaimed 
the  slides  the  finest  they  ever  saw.  I  very  much  appreciate  your  kindness  in  giving 
us  such  a  rare  treat,  and  I  am  sure  that  nothing  could  so  forward  the  interests  of 
Amateur  Photography  as  an  exhibition  of  these  slides." 

The  set  is  circulated  freely  among  subscribers  and  clubs,  the  only  expense  beins: 
the  cost  of  transportation,  which  is  prepaid,  as  the  set  is  sent  from  one  party  to  an 
other.  Clubs  or  subscribers  desiring  the  future  use  of  the  set  for  exhibitions  should 
book  their  applications  with  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway.  New  York. 


rt.^,^^^^^^ 
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Notes. 

Seventy  Thousand  Feet  of  Oxygen. — It  is  not  a  little  surpris- 
ing in  these  days  of  electricity  to  learn  that  the  authorities  who  had 
charge  of  the  illumination  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  of  London,  on 
the  Jubilee  night  employed  for  that  purpose  the  lime  light  rather 
than  the  more  brilliant  and  more  easily  managed  arc  light  and  that 
70,000  feet  of  oyxgen  was  consumed,  probably  a  larger  quantity  than 
ever  before  was  used  in  one  operation. 

Illuminated  Buildings  may,  according  to  R.  W.  K.  G.,  in  the 
PkotogfapAic  NewSi  he  siTnn\sL.ted  as  follo'ws:  Setup  the  camera  in  a 
house  opposite,  and  using  a  backed  plate,  give  about  two-thirds  the 
correct  exposure  about  an  hour  before  dusk.  The  light  should  be 
even,  with  no  sunshine,  so  as  to  cast  daylight  shadows,  as,  of  course, 
that  would  give  the  thing  away.  Having  exposed  thus,  cap  the  cam- 
era, and  let  it  remain  until  dark,  when  the  necessary  illuminations  are 
in  play.  Now  take  the  cap  off  again,  and  expose  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  An  isochromatic  plate  is  best,  and  the  picture  looks  well 
printed  in  green  carbon.  If  the  night  is  a  wet  one  all  the  better,  as 
the  reflections  of  light  from  the  pavements  give  a  fine  effect. 

Repacking  Plates. — One  result  of  the  recent  International  Con- 
gress is,  in  our  mind  at  least,  the  settling  of  the  oft  discussed  ques- 
tion, how  best  to  repack  plates  after  exposure  ?  They  should  be  in 
pairs,  face  to  face,  and  in  bundles  of  six,  tightly  wrapped  in  bichro- 
mated  paper,  made  as  follows :  Ordinary  paper  should  be  soaked  for 
about  five  minutes  in  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate, 
dried,  and  then  exposed  on  both  sides  for  some  hours  to  sunlight,  and 
then  well  washed  and  dried.  By  this  means  the  pores  of  the  paper 
are  closed  by  the  sizing  being  rendered  insoluble,  and  it  is  quite  im- 
pervious to  damp  or  gases. 

Short  Focus  Lenses. — In  our  crusade  against  the  use  of  short  focus 
lenses  we  are  glad  to  see  that  we  have  the  well-known  artist  and  pho- 
tographer, F.  M.  Sutcliff,  on  our  side.  He  says:  "Every  one  who 
has  had  much  experience  knows  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  make 
any  kind  of  portrait,  except  full  length  ones,  with  a  lens  which  has 
not  a  focus  of  at  least  two  and  a  half  times  the  length  of  the  plate — ^for 
instance,  twelve  and  a  half  inches  for  a  cabinet.  For  bust  portraits 
especially  is  it  necessary  to  use  lenses  of  long  focus,  otherwise  the 
distortion  of  the  shoulders,  unless  equi-distant  from  the  lens,  is  ir- 
ritating in  the  extreme.'* 
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Lumiere's  Condenser. — Lumiere  has  solved  the  difficulty  of  the 
danger  of  ignition  of  the  cinematograph  film  by  the  rays  of  heat  pass- 
ing through  the  ordinary  condenser.  Instead  of  the  usual  condenser 
composed  of  two  or  more  lenses  he  employs  a  spherically  shaped  bot- 
tle filled  with  water,  which  answers  the  purpose  equally  well,  or  even 
better,  as  the  water  does  not  reach  the  boiling  point  until  after  an 
hour  of  constant  projection. 

Photo-polygraphy. — Under  this  title  Sobacchi  desciibes  a  method 
of  printing  which  is  very  much  like  collotype  on  a  flexible  basis.  A 
5  to  8  per  cent  solution  of  gelation  in  water  should  be  made  and 
poured  into  a  flat  porcelain  dish,  and  white,  strong,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, grainless  paper  should  be  drawn  through  it,  and  the  sheet  al- 
lowed to  set  and  dry,  and  then  drawn  through  the  solution  again  and 
again  dried.  The  prepared  sheet  should  be  bathed  in  a  3  or  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  and  then  squeegeed  down  to 
a  sheet  of  plate  glass  to  extract  excess  of  solution,  and  then  stripped 
from  the  glass  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  dark.  It  should  now  be 
printed  under  a  positive  iov  Yiali  a  minute  in  the  sun,  or  about  four 
minutes  in  the  shade.  The  image  should  appear  bright  yellow  on  a 
brownish  ground.  It  must  be  thoroughly  freed  from  all  bichromate, 
and  then  freed  from  excess  of  water  with  blotting  paper.  The  image 
will  appear  in  relief,  and  the  whole  surface  should  be  brushed  over 
with  a  fairly  concentrated  solution  of  methyl  violet  or  some  other 
color  to  which  a  few  drops  of  glycerine  and  some  sugar  of  glucose  has 
been  added.  The  excess  of  dye  is  removed  with  blotting  paper,  and 
then  a  sheet  of  white  paper  is  laid  on  the  image  and  squeegeed  gently 
down,  when  an  image  will  be  obtained.  Sobafcchi  states  that  the  cliche 
thus  obtained  may  be  used  for  years. 

Jubilee  Cinematograph  Films  150  feet  in  length  are  being  sold  in 
England  for  $14.88. 

Daguerre. — The  people  of  Bry-sur-Mame,  the  last  home  of  Da- 
guerre,  have  by  public  subscription  erected  a  memorial  in  the  shape 
of  a  bronze  bust  on  a  stone  pedestal  to  him.  Why  does  not  England 
do  something  of  a  like  kind  for  Talbot,  who  has  a  much  better  claim 
to  be  the  Father  of  Photography  ? 

The  Manchester  Exhibition. — We  are  not  sufficiently  egotistical 
to  suppose  that  our  advocacy  has  much  influence,  but  are  gratified  to 
see  that  what  we  have  long  advocated — the  abolition  of  awards,  classes 
and  charge  for  wall  space  at  exhibitions — ^is  surely  coming  to  pass. 
The   Manchester  (England)  Amateur  Photographic  Society     is  mak 
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ing  an'angements  for  a  grand  International  Exhibition  to  consist 
partly  of  the  work  of  the  world's  leading  photographers  sent  by  in- 
vitation, and  partly  of  work  sent  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  submitted 
to  a  committee  of  selection.  There  will  be  no  medals  or  awards  of 
any  kind,  no  classes,  and  no  charge  for  wall  space  or  entry  fee.  The 
exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  galleries  hitherto  sacred  to  paintings 
and  drawings,  and  the  honor  of '* being  hung*' will  be  greater  than 
that  conferred  by  the  receipt  of  many  medals. 

Chassagne  Process. — The  editor  of  Photographic  News^  who  proba- 
bly knows  as  much  about  photography  in  natural  colors  as  any- 
body, after  having  seen  several  demonstrations  of  the  Chassagne 
method  sums  it  up  as  follows:  ** Practically  it  appeared  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  local  application  of  liquid  coloring  matters,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  equally  good  results  may  be  ob- 
tained by  any  one  with  three  aniline  dyes  suitably  applied." 

Visions  of  Art. — Le  Vie  Scieniifique  in  speaking  of  what  seems  to 
be  a  new  variety  of  lantern  exhibition  says :  By  what  artifice  does 
Mr.  Mareschal  produce  these  marvelous  pictures,  where  the  slightest 
motion  of  the  features  is  reproduced  with  such  extraordinary  fidelity  ? 
This  we  cannot  say ;  it  is  a  secret  not  difficult,  perhaps,  for  a  photog- 
raphy expert  to  explain,  but  a  secret  must  be  respected.  Certainly  it 
will  make  the  inventor's  fortune,  to  judge  from  the  number  of  specta- 
tors. Visions  of  Art!  Is  this  a  new  school  being  founded?  Visions 
of  Art! — a  suggestive  title  which  attracts  us,  for  in  spite  of  our:.cepti- 
cism  we  have  preserved  a  great  respect  for  the  marvelous,  the  fantas- 
tic. Probably  the  effect  of  atavism.  The  visions  of  art  at  the  Salle 
du  Boulevard  des  Capucines  are  animated  pictures.  The  most  famous 
pictures  by  Jos^  Frappa  are,  in  turn,  presented  to  the  spectators. 
There  is  simply  a  black  frame  containing  a  translucent  tissue  on  the 
wall  of  the  room.  When  the  room  is  darkened  a  feeble  light  is  emitted 
by  the  frame ;  little  by  little  colors  appear  on  the  screen,  and  the  sub- 
ject appears  firstly  confused,  then  remarkably  clear. 

The  subject — let  us  say  model,  because  there  is  the  illusion  of  life 
— gradually  abandons  its  marorean  attitude  and  grows  animated,  the 
eyelids  move,  the  hands  are  raised,  the  breast  heaves,  it  is  real  life. 
Vision  is  just  the  word  for  these  pictures,  and  artistic  visions,  be- 
cause here  art  reigns  supreme.  In  the  animated  pictures  of  Mr.  Mare- 
schal the  images  are  perfect,  and  much  larger  than  those  of  the  kine- 
matograph.  Those  we  saw  projected  were  one  and  a  half  times  the 
natural  size,  but  they  can  be  further  enlarged,  the  size  of  the  projec- 
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tion  being  limited  only  by  the  dimensions  of  the  room.  The  remark- 
able part  of  these  pictures  is  vivid,  accurate  colors,  the  perfect  move- 
ments and  play  of  features.  These  pictures  of  Messrs.  Jos  Frappa 
and  Mareschal  are  superior  to  all  others,  and  can  remain  on  the  screen 
an  indefinite  time.  The  impression  produced  is  really  striking,  the 
spectacle  is  truly  artistic,  and  the  title  selected  by  Mr.  Jose  Frappa,  the 
painter,  and  Mareschal,  the  photographer,  is  amply  justified.  Paint- 
ing and  photography  have  formed  an  alliance,  which,  no  doubt,  will 
put  an  end  to  the  irritating  disputes  separating  painters  and  photog- 
raphers. 

Keeping  Qualities  of  Quick  Plates — On  the  subject  of  the  keep- 
ing qualities  of  dry  plates  of  extreme  rapidity,  Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall, 
in  Dry  Plates^  makes  the  following  announcement:  **In  the  case  of 
plates  of  the  very  highest  speed  it  is  improbable  that  their  qualities 
will  remain  unimpaired  for  more  than  three  months.  We  are  hard  at 
work  at  the  problem  of  making  rapid  plates  which  have  keeping  qual- 
ities equal  to  those  of  ordinary  rapidity.  As  soon  as  we  succeed — and 
we  hope  success  will  not  be  delayed — we  will  give  the  photographer 
the  benefit  of  our  advance.  Meanwhile  we  think  candor  is  best  for  all 
parties. ' '  Speaking  from  a  pretty  long  experience,  we  can  say  that 
the  most  rapid  plates  of  American  manufacture  seem  to  keep  just  as 
well  as  those  of  moderate  rapidity,  and  we  may  add  that  those  we  are 
employing  at  present,  the  most  rapid  that  we  have  yet  come  across, 
Carbutt's  Eclipse,  seem  to  give  any  desired  density  as  easily  as  those 
very  much  slower. 

Effective  Portraits. — We  were  recently  shown  some  beautiful 
portraits  in  what  was  wont  to  be  called  the  ** Denier  style,*'  in  which 
there  was  a  softness  and  beauty  far  ahead  of  even  the  best  of  ordin- 
ary portraiture.  They  were  bold,  broad,  yet  soft,  and  yet  when  closely 
examined  were  seen  to  be  perfectly  sharp.  It  at  one  time  created 
quite  a  sensation,  and  was  carried  on  by  a  Russian  as  a  secret  process. 
They  were  printed  on  slightly  albuminized  paper,  and  in  the  ordinary 
way  till  about  half  done ;  and  then  one  or  more  sheets  of  transparent 
celluloid  were  inserted  between  the  negative  and  the  paper,  and  the 
printing  continued  to  the  desired  depth. 

The  Franklin  Printing  and  Engraving  Company,  of  Toledo, 
O.,  have  recently  put  in  a  very  complete  line  of  photo  supplies,  both 
for  the  professional  and  amateur,  with  free  delivery  for  the  city  trade, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  appreciated  by  the  local  photographers. 
The   photo  supply  department  is  in  charge  of   Mr.  M.    Alison    Mar- 
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tin,  who  has  been  with  the  old  firm  of  Sessions  &  Kohne  for   several 
years,  and  is  well  known  to  the  trade  through  that  section. 

Only  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  lantern  esdiibitions  at  the 
Point  o'  Woods  or  some  place  like  it  during  a  spell  of  wet  weather, 
when  the  moisture  might  be  wrung  out  of  everything  exposed  to  at- 
mospheric influence,  know  how  difi&cult  it  is  to  keep  limes  in  workable 
condition,  even  for  a  day  after  the  opening  of  the  usual  tin  containing 
the  usual  dozen ;  and  they  only  will  be  able  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
the  supply  which  J.  B.  Colt  &  Co.  sent  us  a  few  days  ago. 

The  limes  are  2  inches  long,  5^  inches  diameter,  and  each  is  her- 
metically sealed  in  a  glass  tube  2x1  inch,  so  that  they  will  keep  indefi- 
nitely in  any  atmosphere,  or  even  under  water.  Their  quality  may  be 
understood  from  the  fact  that  in  the  three  exhibitions  in  which  they 
have  been  employed,  each  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  giving  a 
most  brilliant  picture  on  a  30-foot  screen  they  never  had  to  be  touched. 

Velox  Paper  has  some  peculiarities  that  the  successful  printer  must 
become  acquainted  with.  While  it  is  sensitive  enough  to  give  a  print 
from  an  average  negative  in  3  seconds  in  diffused  light  about  5  feet  from 
a  north  window,  or  in  from  30  to  60  seconds,  10  inches  from  a  kerosene 
lamp  with  an  inch  wick,  it  may  be  handled  in  a  light  that  would  hope- 
lessly fog  ordinary  bromide  paper.  Then  it  is  somewhat  particular  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  water  and  the  quantity  of  bromide  employed. 
Impure  water  tends  to  greenish  black,  as  does  too  much  bromide, 
and  it  positively  refuses  to  work  well  with  either  weak  or  oxidized  so- 
lutions. It  seems  to  work  equally  well  with  any  of  the  modern  devel- 
opers, or  any  combination  of  them,  all  that  is  wanted  being  a  solution 
of  a  proper  strength  with  just  enough  and  no  more  bromide  to  keep 
the  whites  pure.  This  can  easily  be  adjusted  by  a  few  experiments 
with  strips  of  the  paper.  When  everything  is  just  right  and  the  ex- 
posure correct,  development  will  occupy  only  a  few  seconds,  the 
image  flashing,  as  it  were,  into  existence,  rapidly  reaching  perfec- 
tion, and  stopping  there. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  with  those  who  aim  at  pictorial  work  "vel- 
oxcarbon"  only  needs  a  fair  trial  to  become  a  great  favorite,  particu- 
larly as  the  results  obtained  on  this  paper  are  so  beautiful,  the  manip- 
ulation such  an  easy  one,  and  as  the  paper  can  be  worked  at  all  times, 
sday  or  night,  rain  or  shine. 

Ribbon  Films. — We  notice  that  the  enterprising  Mr.  Carbutt  is 
putting  on  the  market  both  positivejjand  negative  films  for  the  kine- 
matograph,  in  lengths  of  from  76  to  450  feet,  and  as  there  are  nowob- 
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tainable  several  styles  of  cameras  and  printing  machines  at  compara- 
tively moderate  prices  suitable  for  kinematographic  work,  there  is  no 
reason  why  enterprising  photographers  should  not  go  in  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  moving  pictures. 

If  the  film  is  coated  with  emulsion  similar  to  that  of  a  recently 
received  batch  of  plates  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  developing, 
from  even  the  shortest  exposures,  negatives  of  the  very  highest  quality ; 
ample  density,  perfect  gradation,  beautifully  transparent  shadows,  such 
a  negative  in  fact  as  in  the  old  collodion  days  used  to  be  characterzied 
as  ** juicy,'*  and  that  without  the  least  tendency  to  fog,  even  should 
pushing  be  necessary.  They  are  labeled  ** Eclipse"  27,  and  although 
the  most  sensitive  that  we  have  as  yet  seen>  are  as  easily  handled^as  a 
slow  plate.  * 

Sand  Vignetting. — Cycle  and  Camera  suggests  a  simple  and  very 
practical  method  by  which  prints  may  be  beautifully  vignetted j|^by 
means  of  sand.  A  shallow  tray  with  a  glass  bottom — ordinary  bead 
picture  frame  molding  with  a  plate  of  glass,  the  exact  size  of  the  print- 
ing frame,  answers  admirably — is  laid  on  the  face  of  the  frame  and 
strewn  with  sand  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  be  opaque.  An  oval  or  other 
shaped  opening  in  the  sand  is  made  by  the  finger,  and  that  is  all.  The 
tray  or  picture  frame  is  made  the  exact  size  of  the  frame  so  as  to^be 
easily  replaced  in  exact  position  after  examining  the  progress  of 
printing. 

Photographic  Chemicals  and  Their  Adulterations 

(Concluded  Jrom  page  j8o  ) 

Ammonium  Bromide. — This  salt  is  one  of  the  few  which  are  to  be 
purchased  in  a  fairly  pure  state.  Occasionally,  however,  traces  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  may  be  detected  in  low-priced  samples.  For  an- 
alytical purposes  the  percentage  of  bromide  should  be  estimated  volu- 
metrically  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  bromide  of  potassium. ^A 
hundred-grain  measures  of  the  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
are  equivalent  to  .49  grain  of  ammonium  bromide.  Not  less  than  fifty 
grains  of  the  dried  sample  should  be  taken  for  analysis. 

Cafbonaie  of  Ammonia, — The  commercial  salt  is  an  impure  sesqui- 
carbonate,  prepared  by  dry  distillation.  It  generally  contains  several 
of  the  salts  of  the  ammonia  series,  among  the  most  common  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  bicarbonate,  carbamate,  chloride  and  sulphate. 
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It  may  also  contain  a  little  oxide  of  iron.  The  bicarbonate  is  insol- 
uble in  alcohol.  The  sesquicarbonate  is  decomposed  by  the  same  sol- 
vent, yielding  two  molecules  of  insoluble  bicarbonate,  and  one  mole- 
cule of  soluble  normal  carbonate.  The  carbonate  is  converted  into 
normal  carbonate  when  dissolved  in  water. 

These  peculiar  reactions  interfere  with  the  analytical  processes  for 
the  determination  of  these  impurities,  and  therefore  the  true  compo- 
sition of  the  sample  can  seldom  be  exactly  ascertained,  except  by  a 
very  skilled  chemist.  Ammonium  chloride  may  be  detected  by  acidi- 
fying the  aqueous  solution  with  nitric  acid,  and  cadding  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, when,  if  any  chloride  be  present,  it  will  be  precipitated.  In  an- 
other portion  of  the  strongly  acidified  solution  the  addition  of  barium 
chloride  will  produce  a  precipitMe  if  sulphate  of  ammonia  be  present. 
Oxide  of  iron  may  be  detected  by  treating  the  solution  with  ammo- 
nium sulphide,  whereby  any  iron  salts  will  be  thrown  down  in  the 
form  of  a  black  powder. 

Ammonio' Aluminum  Sulphate, — The  common  ammonium  alum 
nearly  always  contains  chlorides.  Of  these  the  two  chlorides  of  iron 
must  be  ranked  as  objectionable  impurities,  and  ammonium  chloride 
as  a  contamination  of  the  harmless  class. 

To  detect  the  former,  add  to  the  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  the 
sample  enough  solution  of  caustic  potash  to  dissolve  the  white  precip- 
itate of  hydrate  which  is  at  first  formed.  A  reddish-brown  residue 
will  indicate  the  presence  of  iron.  If,  however,  the  sample  should 
contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  ammonium  chloride,  a  double 
salt  will  be  formed,  and  the  iron  will  not  be  precipitated.  Therefore, 
as  a  confirmatory  test,  the  aqueous  solution  should  be  boiled  with  a 
little  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  tested  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
when,  if  iron  salts  be  present,  a  blue  precipitate  will  be  formed.  The 
presence  of  ammonium  chloride  in  the  sample  may  be  disregarded, 
as  it  does  not  disqualify  it  for  use  in  those  photographic  processes  in 
which  the  alum  is  likely  to  be  required. 

Ammonium  Sulphocyaniae. — The  composition  of  the  commercial  sul- 
phocyanide  varies  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  salt  has  been 
prepared.  It  sometimes  contains  a  little  free  sulphur  and  a  small  per- 
centage of  carbonate  of  ammmonia.  The  sample  may  be  purified 
from  the  former  by  filtering  the  aqueous  solution  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate  to  dryness.  To  detect  the  latter  add  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
filtrate  calcium  chloride  solution,  when  any  carbonate  present  will  be 
at  once  precipitated  as  carbonate  of  lime. 
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J.  Rehnitt,  of  Howard,  R.  I.,*  writes:  Retoning  of  gelatine  prints — 
Experimenting  with  retoning  we  find  that  various  tints  can  be  ob- 
tained on  almost  any  kind  of  gelatine  paper. 

Frequently  from  various  causes  the  tones  on  gelatine  papers  are 
quite  unsatisfactory ;  in  case  the  tone  is  light  or  yellowish  brown,  or 
red,  the  tone  can  be  changed  to  purple,  light  or  dark,  using  the 
same  bath  they  weie  toned  in. 

First  wash  thoroughly  in  at  least  twelve  changes  of  water  after  ton- 
ing; dry  the  prints.  Filter  the  bath  used  and  put  into  it  a  small  por- 
tion of  gold  solution  (15  gr.  gold,  8  oz.  water  can  be  kept  on  hand  for 
this  purpose),  tone  until  the  purple  tone  is  reached.  Be  careful  not 
to  bleach  the  print  too  much. 

Carefully  wet   the   dried  prints  before  retoning  them.     Keep   the 

solution  near  60°    Fahr. 

We  use  a  combined  bath : 

'  Water 32  oz. 

Hardener J^  oz. 

This  is  solution  A: -{  Borax 40  gr. 

Tungstate  Soda 20  gr. 

Citric  Acid 40  gr. 

m«r°°"..'"""''.'::;,-.::.".l  S }  ^'-<^  »■ 

For  uses  oz.  solution  A,  j4  oz.  Solution  B.  for  twelve 4x5  gelatine 
prints. 

Put  in  the  un toned  prints  without  washing ;  if  the  tone  of  finished 
prints  are  not  right  wash,  dry  and  retone  when  convenient.  A  month 
after  they  can  still  be  retoned. 

The  bath  after  using  must  be  set  aside  in  a  cool  place.  After  it 
has  settled  and  cleared  filter,  use  it  again  and  again.  Use  a  little 
of  solution  A,  also  a  little  of  B  (more  or  less  according  to  the  number 
of  prints)  each  time.  This  bath  so  used  will  keep  many  months,  but  if 
from  any  cause  it  becomes  muddy  throw  it  away  and  begin  again. 
No  gold  is  lost,  and  solution  A  costs  but  a  trifle.  In  all  the  operations 
keep  the  prints  face  down  except  when  being  examined. 

There  are  **  brass  and  glass"  men  in  photography  as  well  as  in 
microscopy,  and  in  neither  do  they  ever  do  much  that  is  worth  doing. 
The  man  who  is  content  with  a  good  rectilinear  and  a  single  camera 
always  does  better  than  he  who  adds  to  his  battery  every  •  new  lens 
that  is  made. 
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Words  from  the  Watch-Tower. 

\I7E  have  it  on  the  authority  oi  the  Pkoio^rapAtc News  that  a,  man 
"  '^  on  a  stand  on  Jubilee  Day  was  preparing  to  take  a  snap-shot  of 
the  Queen,  when  his  friend  said:  **But  you  will  only  get  the  back  of 
her  head  from  here."  **  Never  mind,"  said  the  other,  **I  shall  reverse 
the  negative  and  face  that  way. "  This  was  said  in  all  seriousness, 
and  is  a  true  story. 

They  do  things  cheaper  across  the  water.  The  energetic  Secretary 
of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  has  arranged  for  its  mem- 
bers a  photographic  tour  of  some  ten  days,  visiting  Hamburg,  Neuen- 
gamme,  Lubeck,  Blakenese  and  Buxehude;  and  all  for  under  $2$. 

*         * 

The  following  letter  to  the  Photographic  News  is  too  good  to  remain 
buried  there: 

Sir — Respecting  this  interesting  branch  of  photography,  I  think  an 
improvement  could  be  made  by  exposing  two  films,  stereoscopically, 
one  film  being  exposed  immediately  after  the  other,  etc.,  etc.  By  us- 
ing a  combination  lantern  and  projecting  in  the  same  way,  a  more  con- 
tinous  picture  would  result,  besides  giving  stereoscopic  relief.  (While 
one  picture  is  changing  another  is  being  projected.) 

A  special  camera  and  lantern  would  be  necessary,  thereby  doubling 
the  expense.  I  am,  sir,  yours  truly,  Audio. 

Surely  **  Audio"  is  the  last  bf  his  race. 

« 

There  have  been  some  pretty  hard  hits  at  the  Chassagne  method  of 
coloring  photographs,  but  none  so  hard  as  that  given  by  the  well-kno\vii 
A.  L.  Henderson,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  recent  British  Con- 
vention. It  would  seem  that  the  method  had  been  several  times  de- 
monstrated in  the  interest  of  the  inventors,  the  demonstrations  being 
followed  by  discussions ;  and  at  one  of  these  Mr.  Henderson  is  reported 
as  asking  if  the  members  of  the  convention  were  to  be  made  "tools  or 
fools  of,"  and  saying  that  ** There  was  absolutely  nothing  new  to  old 
photographers  in  the  process." 

About  the  Bennetto  business  also  there  seems  to  be  a  screw  loose. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  sold  to  a  syndicate  for  a  fabulous  sum,  and 
yet  the  editor  of  The  Photographic  News  declared  at  the  above-men- 
tioned convention  that  Bennetto  had  already  abandoned  it  for  some- 
thing new.  It  has  gone  the  way  of  its  predecessors ;  died  before  it  was 
bom.     Such  is  life,  the  life  of  photography  in  the  colors  of  Nature. 
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Barry  Pain  may  be  a  good  artist,  but  he  is  a  weak  humorist.  In 
an  article  in  Black  and  White  he  has  a  tilt  at  illustrated  papers,  and 
seems  to  think  that  the  photographer  is  getting  the  lion's  share  in  pro- 
viding the  pictures ;  but  is  good  enough  to  admit  that  **  those  who 
think  that  every  photographer  should  be  poisoned  with  his  own  chem- 
icals go  a  little  too  far." 

«         » 

The  believer  in  **backing"  plates  by  simply  placing  apiece  of  red 
paper  behind  them  dies  hard.  It  would  seem  that  such  a  simple  fact 
as  that  the  backing  must  be  in  optical  contact  with  the  plate  should 
be  known  by  every  one,  and  yet  a  **  well-known  writer"  in  Photogra- 
phy recommends  **the  red  paper  that  can  be  got  from  any  dealer**  as 
being  better  than  the  popular  caramel  mixture,  or  apparently  any- 
thing else  except  colored  collodion,  which  is  about  the  most  trouble- 
some thing  that  can  be  employed. 

*  *    * 

Art  and  photography  has  been  highly  honored  in  the  person  of 
Gordigiana,  a  celebrated  Florentine  artist.  The  King  of  Siam  got 
him  to  paint  the  portrait  of  his  favorite  wife  from  a  photograph,  and 
was  so  pleased  with  the  result  that  he  there  and  then  conferred  on  him 
the  ** Grand  Cross  of  the  Siamese  Crown,'*  a  distinction  rarely  be- 
stowed, and  which  carries  with  it  the  right  to  marry  seven  wives. 
Happy  Gordigiani ! 

The  Mount  Vernon  authorities  have  given  a  new  interpretation  to 
the  practice  of  photography,  and  their  action  thereon  should  be  known 
to  wielders  of  the  camera  who  may  wish  to  spend  a  Sunday  in  that 
interesting  locality.  It  seems  that  Albert  Berger  and  David  Van- 
dusky,  of  New  York  City,  were  arrested  here  yesterday  afternoon  for 
taking  photographs  of  the  summer  homes  on  Chester  Hill.  The  two 
were  arrested  under  Section  263  of  the  penal  code,  which  designates 
such  acts  as  ** servile  labor,"  and  is  really  one  of  the  ancient  blue  laws 
of  the  State.  The  men  were  locked  up  all  night  and  were  arraigned 
in  court  the  next  morning. 

Police  Justice  Bennett,  after  hearing  the  charge,  said  that  they  had 
not  committed  a  very  serious  crime,  and  suspended  sentence  and  told 
them  to  go  home. 

*  * 

The  erratic  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  has  again  turned  up  and  is  on  a 
lecturing  tour  through   our  principal  cities,  holding  forth  to  gaping 
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crowds   in  a  way  which  outblavatskys  Blavatsky,  whose   successor  as 
the  high  priestess  of  theosophy  she  claims  to  be. 

Annie's  theme  this  time  is  the  fact  (?)  that  every  human  being  is 
surrounded  by  an  aura  or  halo,  the  form  of  which  indicates  its  thoughts 
and  the  color  its  emotions.  This  astral  body,  thank  goodness,  is  only 
visible  to  the  favored  few,  but  can  be  photographed  by  those  who 
know  how,  as  she  showed  in  Chicago  when  she  got  the  optical  lantern 
started.  I  learn  from  the  Chicago  Record  that  the  form  of  thought  of 
the  average  American  is  represented  by  a  **  dirty  brown  smudge" 
which  becomes  rose  tinted  as  the  affections  are  cultivated,  and  grad- 
ually approaches  a  delicate  lilac  and  blue  coincident  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellect.  The  form  of  violent  anger  was  shown  as  a  livid 
thunderbolt,  malignant  hatred  as  a  blood-red  sword ;  benevolent  love 
as  emanating  from  the  body  in  shapes  similar  to  a  red  sunflower. 
When  a  pair  of  white  wings,  joined  on  a  glowing  ball  were  shown,  the 
lecturer  declared  that  was  the  form  taken  by  a  mother's  prayer  for  her 
son,  the  conventional  shape  of  the  wings  being  molded  by  her  thought 
of  angel  protection,  and  her  love  tinging  them  a  deep  rose.  Devotion 
was  marked  as  a  pale  blue  cloud,  sometimes  taking  the  shape  of 
flowers. 

There  may,  of  course,  be  doubting  Thomases  who  would  not  be 
inclined  to  take  Annie's  word  for  all  this,  but  she  knows  that  * 'photog- 
raphy cannot  lie,"  hence  the  introduction  of  the  optical  lantern.  An- 
nie draws  crowded  houses,  and  could  give  points  to  Major  Pond. 


H.  M.  Cooper,  of  Taunton,  England,  did  some  quick  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  He  had  issued  a  circular  offering, 
on  a  certain  day,  to  photograph  free  of  charge  all  persons  of  sixty  years 
and  over,  and  they  began  to  assemble  in  his  studio  as  early  as  9 
o'clock,  and  kept  on  till  5.45,  by  which  time  he  had  exposed  321  plates 
on  311  persons. 


Printing  in  Clouds. 

BY    "BRUDIO." 

T"HE  amateur  when  he  first  launches  into  photography  and  has 
reached  that  stage  in  which  he  feels  confident  in  being  able  to 
produce  a  good  printable  negative,  finds  that  there  are  many  things 
to  learn  before  he  is  able  to  produce  a  class  of  work  that  will  pass  off 
as  a  carefully  finished  picture.     A  landscape  without  clouds  is  after  all 
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but  half  the  picture,  and  the  lazy  method  of  sunning  down — for  lazy  it 
is — is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  good  excuse  for  the  want  of  a  little 
trouble  to  print  a  cloud  carefully  into  a  picture. 

The  present  time  of  the  year  is  a  good  one  to  procure  a  few  cloud 
negatives  and.  if  one  or  two  are  taken  now  and  again  when  out  picture- 
hunting  a  valuable  stock  will  very  soon  accumulate ;  if  taken  on  films 
you  can  call  it  at  once  two  negatives  from  the  fact  of  their  being  re- 
versible. 

Some  workers  advocate  one  method  of  procedure  and  some  an- 
other, but  all  of  them  attain  the  same  effect  in  the  end,  and  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  cry  aloud  any  one  particular  method  being 
better  than  another,  but  one  that  is  easy  of  manipulation  demands 
some  attention. 

The  picture  being  printed,  and  the  cloud  negative  having  been 
chosen  for  the  subject,  the  masking  of  the  picture  while  printing  in 
the  cloud  is  the  one  main  point  that  has  to  be  overcome ;  the  joining 
up  of  the  horizon  lines  are  very  often  badly  done,  and  if  by  chance  the 
picture  line  is  slightly  intricate,  it  is  here  that  generally  a  weak  point 
exists. 

Provide  yourself  with  a  dozen  or  so  sheets  of  good  white,  thin  trac- 
ing paper,  cut  to  the  size  of  the  plate  you  are  working,  and  when  you 
have  finished  printing  your  landscape  take  it  out  of  your  frame,  place 
it  upon  a  small  board,  and  place  a  piece  of  tracing  paper  over  it,  and 
retire  to  the  other  side  of  the  room ;  you  will  then  be  able  to  draw 
with  a  fine  pen  over  the  most  important  objects  in  the  picture  a  line 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  following,  of  course  the  details.  It  is  a 
matter  of  time  that  shoul  be  given  to  this  part  of  the  work,  for  with- 
out it  you  cannot  succeed.  When  you  have  finished  this  outline  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  fill  in  the  view,  half  with  Indian  ink — artist's 
black  or  vermilion  will  do  if  it  does  not  irritate  the  eyes — the  whole 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  paper  and  let  it  get  thoroughly  dry,  which  will 
be  but  a  few  moments. 

The  cloud  negative  is  now  inserted  in  the  printing  frame,  and  the 
print,  with  the  mask  in  register,  is  also  placed  in  position  in  the  frame, 
and  the  cloud  printed  in  to  the  proper  depth. 

If  you  possess  a  retouching  desk  these  marks  may  be  made  at 
night  from  the  negative.  With  a  few  pieces  of  stamp  paper  attach 
the  edges  from  front  of  paper  to  glass  side  of  the  negative  to  prevent 
it  slipping;  afterward  it  can.be  detached  and  then  "blackened  out. 

The  hard  lines  are  softened  to  a  nicety  by  printing  through  the 
tracing  paper,  and  perhaps  a  little  longer  time  is  required  to  print. 
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In  the  event  of  a  negative  that  has  fortunately  got  clouds  developed 
up,  it  very  often  happens,  unless  the  picture  is  thin,  that  to  print  the 
clouds  out  properly  the  view  has  to  be  much  overdone  before  the 
clouds  have  received  enough  to  define  them  properly,  unless  masked 
in  some  way.  The  tracing  paper  mask  comes  in  handy  here.  *  In 
printing  upon  paper  that  gives  no  visible  image,  such  as  carbon, 
platinotype,  bromide,  etc.,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  paper  negative 
and  mask  should  be  placed  well  into  one  comer  of  the  frame,  and  a 
note  made  of  it  on  the  back  of  the  print,  so  as  to  provide  against  any 
chance  of  mistakes,  for  nothing  is  more  annoying  than  to  find,  after 
all  your  pains,  that  you  have  manipulated  your  sky  upside  down  upon 
the  view  when  you  come  to  develop  the  picture.  It  should  be  noted 
that  a  good  white  tracing  paper  gives  no  grain  that  will  harm  a  print 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  it 
is  not  crumpled.  It  deteriorates  with  age,  going  yellow,  which  makes 
a  long  printing  job,  but  the  paper  is  cheap  enough  for  one  to  make 
a   fresh  mask  when  required. — Photographic  Ne^rs, 

sMa. 


EDITORIAL. 


Our  Portfolio. 

[Prints  sent  for  criticism  shout d  be  culdressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Cen- 
tre, N.  Y.,  and  will  be  returned  only  on  request^  accompanied  by  stamps  for  re- 
turn postage;  and  unless  otherwise  culvised^  we  shall  consider  yOur selves  at 
liberty  to  reproduce  any  of  them  in  The  American  Amateur  Photographer.] 

G.  W.  N orris  is  working  on  the  most  difficult  and  most  interesting  phase  of 
photography,  genre ;  but  will  not  do  really  good  work  until  he  has  trained  his 
models.  A  portrait  study  is  so  hard  as  to  be,  especially  in  the  arms,  absolutely 
textureless,  and  their  arrangement  is  too  mechanical.  "Memoires"  is  wooden, 
although  considerably  better  both  in  expression  and  lighting.  There  is  room  for 
very  much  improvement  in  both. 

A.  Covington  sends  three  prints  such  as  might  be  the  outcome  of  the  very 
first  attempt  at  photography.  The  "Portfolio"  is  not  intended  for  those  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  technique  of  the  art.  He  must  study  some  hand  book  or  guide  to 
photography,  or  better  still,  very  much  better,  get  a  little  practical  instruction. 

Hugh  C.  Wilson. — ** State  Camp  at  Peekskill"  is  almost  abird's-eye  viewof  the 
"tented  field;"  a  very  good  photograph,  but*  nothing  more.  "The  Hudson"  is 
more  ambitious,  but  hardly  more  successful.  The  employment  of  a  lens  of  much 
too  short  focus  for^that  kind  of  work  so  dwarfs  the  glorious  hills  as  to  convey  a  very 
false  idea  of  the  scene.     Then  the  bare  white  sky  is  fatal  to  such  a  subject. 
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F.  HuRNDALL,  in  No.  I,  has  a  very  fine  portrait;  a  lady  in  a  white  waist,  the 
lighting  of  which  is  simply  perfect.  When  the  amateur  can  do  such  work  the  pro- 
fessional must  look  to  his  laurels.  But  why,  oh  why,  did  he  allow  that  ludicrous 
and  distracting  standing  rihbon  to  remain?  We  shall  reproduce  it  as,  but  for  the 
offensive  ribbon,  it  is  a  little  gem.  No.  3  is  also  a  very  fine  portrait,  or  will  be 
when  well  printed';  its  only  fault  being  the  turning  of  the  eyes  a  little  too  much  to 
the  left.  "Ploughing"  is  technically  excellent,  but  the  horizontal  line  and  trees  in 
the  distance  are  far,  very  far,  from  picturesque.  An  inch  and  five-eighths  cut  from 
the  right  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  left  would  be  an  improvement,  but 
would  not  make  it  a  good  picture. 

Arthur  E.  Moonev's  "Left  Alone"  is,  so  far  as  the  portrait  goes,  very  good, 
but  the  environment  detracts  considerably  from  its  beauty.  An  inch  trimmed  from 
each  side  improves  it,  but  a  better  background  might  easily  have  been  selected. 

• 

The  Rev.  R.  A.  John  sends  us  a  puzzle.  "The  Quick  and  the  Dead"  is  a  sweet 
little  girl  seated  in  a  raised  position,  so  as  to  be  leaning  against  an  apparently 
antique  vase,  on  the  lip  of  which  is  seated  a  winged  figure,  while  another  and 
smaller  figure  is  seated  on  the  body  of  the  vase.  We  suppose  the  "quick"  is  repre- 
sented by  the  pretty  child,  who  looks  as  if  she  would  jump  down  quickly  enough  if 
she  had  her  way;  and  the  "dead"  by  the  vase  which  may  have  been  fashioned  in 
the  long,  long  ago.  It  is  a  good  photograph  with  two  grave  faults ;  the  much  too 
pronounced  background  with  its  repetition  of  vertical  lines,  and  the  burying  of  the 
figures  in  that  background.  With  a  suitable  or  plain  background  and  the  figures 
standing  well  out  in  front  this  would  have  been  an  interesting  picture. 

J.  S.  Crockett's  "Home"  is  a  good  picture  from  a  good  point  of  view,  and 
would  have  been  better  for  a  little  longer  exposure.  The  cloud  indications  are  very 
effective.  In  our  mind  it  comes  under  the  designation  of  "decorative"  photog- 
raphy, and  a  longer  exposure  would  have  enabled  the  artist  to  develop  additional 
and  desirable  detail  in  the  foreground. 

Henry  C.  Wilson,  Jr. — There  is  nothing  about  "School  Boys*  Room"  to  criti- 
cise. It  is  simply  a  good  photogpraph  of  a  portion  of  a  wall  on  which  are  hung  a 
number  of  photographs.  "The  Monocacy,"  is  printed  from  a  much  too  weak  nega- 
tive, and  has  a  much  too  large  bare,  uninteresting  foreground.  Try  it  again  with  a 
longer  exposure  and  longer  development,  and  raise  the  lens  so  as  to  cut  off  one-half 
of  the  foreground.  "They  Will  Come  Off,"  an  apparently  well-to-do  housewife 
sewing  a  button  on  a  shiit,  is  a  finely  posed  and  well-lighted  picture,  but  should 
have  had  just  a  shade  more  development ;  but  it  has  two  serious  faults.  The  most 
perfectly  posed  figure  that  ever  was  before  the  camera  would  be  spoiled  by  the 
background,  even  if  it  were  not  placed  so  close  to  it  as  this  is ;  a  picket  fence  with 
two  horizontal  lines  running  all  the  way  across,  and  sixteen  vertical  lines.  A 
lesser,  but  still  serious  fault,  is  the  want  of  balance  or  support  to  the  leaning  figure. 
Any  small  object  in  low  tone  placed  a  little  in  front  oi  and  between  the  foot  of  the 
chair  and  the  vertical  margin  would  have  been  a  very  decided  improvement 

J.  M.  Brooks. — "The  Banks  of  Haw  Creek"  is  excellent  in  composition,  but  a 
little  fiat  in  lighting,  and  would  have  been  improved  by  a  little  disturbing  of  the 
water  just  before  exposure.  The  real  blot,  however,  is  the  figure,  staring  at  the 
camera.  Figures  in  landscapes  are  always  risky,  and  when  they  do  not  do  good 
always  do  harm.  This  figure  has  absolutely  no  connection  with  the  picture  and 
should  not  have  been  in  it.     Without  it  the  picture  is  tull  of  suggestion,  but  it  at- 
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tracts  and  keeps  attention,  and  we  can  do  nothing  but  wonder  what  it  is  doing 
there.     Never  introduce  a  figure  unless  you  have  a  good  reason  for  so  doing. 

F.  E.  Gallagher. — ^'* Expectation,"  a  flashlight  picture  of  a  semi-nude  child,  is 
lighted  too  much  in  front ;  that  is,  the  light  has  been  too  near  the  camera,  and  the 
arrangement,  or  rather  disarrangement,  of  the  drapery  is  not  in  good  taste.  A 
child  should  not  be  photographed  in  a  way  that  she  would  be  ashamed  to  see  when 
she  was  in  or  out  of  her  teens. 

W.  M.  Griffith's  "Our  President  Campaigning,"  a  crowd  of  people  around  a 
railroad  station  looking  at  a  very  good  portrait  of  the  then  candidate  for  the  highest 
honor  that  the  American  people  can  confer,  has  no  pictorial  merit,  and  its  technique 
would  have  been  improved  by  longer  development  of  the  negative.  **A  Summer 
Resort"  is  in  every  sense  a  fine  picture,  or  would  have  been  if  not  so  deeply 
printed.  Motif,  composition,  and  lighting  are  satisfactory,  and  could  hardly  be 
improved.  The  same  may  be  said  of  "Round  the  Bend,"  a  beautifully  selected 
portion  of  the  Niagara  Rapids,  in  which  sky  and  water  combine  to  make  a  charm- 
ing picture.     We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  reproducing  both. 

H.  C.  Wilson. — "On  the  Bay"  is  the  best  that  he  has  as  yet  sent,  and  will  be 
still  better  when  he  trims  off  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  useless  foreground,  or 
rather  forewater.  "The  Mill  Pond"  has  also  too  much  foreground;  otherwise  it  is 
considerably  above  the  average.     The  other  two  were  not  worth  sending. 

F.  M.  Van  Dervoort  sends  seven  prints,  notwithstanding  our  oft  repeated 
statement  that  we  can  only  notice  three.  "The  Rustic  Bridge"  is  a  good  subject 
from  a  good  point  of  view,  very  badly  photographed  in  a  most  unsuitable  light 
High  lights  of  equal  intensity  are  scattered  all  over  the  print,  with  a  most  distract- 
ing effect,  and  there  is  nothing  on  which  the  eye  can  rest,  or  any  objective  point 
worth  resting  on.  "A  Passenger  Train  at  60  Miles  an  Hour"  is  simply  a  waste  of 
material,  as  for  all  the  indication  of  motion  that  there  is  the  train  might  just  as 
well  be  photographed  standing  still.  "Pavilion  and  Lake"  is  a  good  photograph, 
and  will  be  a  fairly  good  picture  when  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  foreground 
has  been  cut  off.  It  might  have  been  photographed  in  a  more  suitable  light,  and 
it  would  have  been  better  if  the  margin  of  the  lake  had  not  been  made  into  a  hori- 
zontal line  right  across  the  picture. 

W.  R.  Hasbrouck. — "How  Can  I  Get  Across?"  is  a  good  subject  much  too  flat; 
i,  e. ,  lacking  in  contrast,  and  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of  a  lot  of  very  unsuitable 
figures.  Try  it  again  under  very  different  lighting  and  without  figures.  "Moonlight 
on  the  Lake"  will  be  a  fine,  very  fine,  picture  when  seven-sixteenths  of  the  fore- 
ground has  been  cut  off.  As  it  is,  the  boat  seems  in  danger  of  slipping  down  the 
moonlit  water  as  if  on  a  toboggin  slide. 

Normon  Pomroy's  "Curiosity"  has  not  been  sufficiently  developed,  and  has  an 
excess  of  bare,  useless  foreground.  But  for  those  faults  it  would  be  a  charming 
picture.  The  negative  should  have  been  dense  enough  to  show  the  child's  face  is 
light  as  the  light  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  that  light  correspondingly  increased, 
and  then  the  light  against  the  dark  would  have  been  very  effective.  The  hen  and 
chickens  are  naturally  grouped,  and  the  expression  on  the  child's  face,  as  he  sits 
with  chickie  in  his  hat,  an  expression  of  wonder  as  to  what  is  to  happen,  is  admira- 
ble. Three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  foreground  should  have  been  cut  off.  "In- 
spection," the  same  child  and  the  same  family  of  mother  and  chickies,  but  unfor- 
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tunately  the  same  too  thin  or  weak  negative.  Now  the  hat  is  on  the  head ;  the 
back  of  the  head,  child  like,  and  he  has  a  chicken  in  his  hand  on  which  his  eyes  are 
intently  gazing.  The  composition  here  is  also  good,  except  that  there  is  about  half 
an  inch  excess  of  foreground. 

G.  H.  BiGLow.—'* Vernal  Falls  and  Rapids,"  as  well  as**Yosemite  Valley" 
came  broken,  but  not  so  badly  but  that  we  can  see  what  they  are.  The  former  is 
from  a  well-selected  point  of  view,  but  would  have  been  better  of  a  longer  exposure, 
or  prolonged  development  with  a  solution  weak  in  oxidizer.  The  main  fault  is  the 
cotton  wooliness  of  the  rapids.  The  latter  will  be  a  beautiful  picture  when  the  use- 
less and  somewhat  distracting  horizontal  line  of  tree  trunk  is  trimmed  from  the 
immediate  foreground.  The  composition  is  good  and  the  impression  of  a  hazy 
atmosphere  well  suggested. 

Marian  and  Chester  Tompkins  have  made  considerable  progress  since  we  last 
noticed  their  pictures.  "Cayuga  Creek"  is  really  a  beautiful  picture,  very  good 
both  in  technique  and  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view.  It  is  from  a  point  looking  up 
or  down,  with  excellently  rendered  water  and  water  plants,  and  a  very  well  dis- 
tributed arrangement  of  light  and  shade.  The  "Interior"  is  as  satisfactory  as  they 
generally  are,  although  a  lens  of  wider  angle  would  have  been  an  advantage.  The 
technique  is  good,  but  the  tone  or  color  of  the  print  is  rather  bluish.  Less  gold,  or 
a  shorter  time  in  the  solution  would  have  given  a  warmer  and  more  pleasing  result. 
**  Cayuga  Creek  after  a  Snow  Storm"  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  three.  Snow 
and  sky  are  simply  white  paper,  especially  the  snow.  Then  the  horizon  is  just 
where  it  should  not  be,  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  and  the  trees,  etc.,  are  reflected 
on  the  water  with  painful  distinctness.  Snow  scenes  should  be  lighted  by  a  low 
sun  so  as  to  secure  light  and  shade  from  the  irregularity  ot  surface,  and  if  suitable 
clouds  cannot  be  printed  in,  the  sky  should  be  toned  down. 


Our  Table. 

The  Rochester  Arts  and  Craft  Society's  Exhibition  Catalogue. — From 
this  catalogue  and  several  press  notices  we  are  glad  to  see  that  this  society  has 
been  the  first  to  act  on  the  hint  given  in  our  notice  last  year  of  the  wonderful  Tim- 
mins  collection  while  on  exhibition  in  Syracuse.  Nothing  can  better  help  photog- 
raphy to  reach  the  position  to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled  than  such  an  exhibition, 
and  ve  hope  to  see  other  equally  representative  societies  take  advantage  of  Mr. 
Timmins'  liberality  and  kindness. 

The  Camera,  the  official  organ  of  the  Columbia  Photographic  Society. — We 
give  this  little  eight-page  youngster  a  hearty  welcome,  especially  in  the  hope  that 
in  it  the  members  of  that  most  energetic  society  may  be  induced  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  many  little  wrinkles  that  never  reach  the  larger  and  more  ambitious 
magazines.  We  hope  we  are  not  too  squeamish,  but  have  our  doubts  as  to  the  pru- 
dence of  admitting  articles  such  as  that  by  "One  ot  the  Boys"  on  page  2. 
Among  150  membeis  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  who  "  Remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  Holy,"  and  who,  while  they  freely  admit  the  right  of  every 
member  to  spend  the  day  according  to  his  convictions,  would  not  care  to  belong  to 
a  society  one  of  the  objects  of  which  seemed  to  be  the  arranging  of  such  excursions, 
r  take  a  journal  that  almost  boastingly  recorded  them. 
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Rayfiltergraphs. — From  Bausch  &  Lomb,  the  well  known  Rochester  opti- 
cians, comes  their  booklet  containing  eight  beautiful  half-tone  pictures,  mostly 
including  handsome  examples  of  cloudland,  showing  what  may  be  done  with 
their  "ray  filter,"  or  "color  cell."  Of  the  value  of  this  cell  we  spoke  very  highly  in 
our  June  number,  and  need  only  say  here  that  those  who  do  not  fully  realize  the 
difference  between  a  picture  with  and  without  clouds,  or,  knowing  that,  want  to 
know  how  to  secure  the  clouds,  should  send  to  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Depart- 
ment A,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  ** Rayfiltergraphs,"  which  will  be  sent  free. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Yates  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  official  photographer  of  the  New  Y'ork 
Central  Railroad,  says:  '*I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  your  Bichromate  of  Potash 
Ray  Filter.  It  is  not  only  a  success  but  a  photog^phic  necessity.  I  use  it  daily 
in  my  landscape  work."  Some  of  Mr.  Yates'  fine  pictures  are  reproduced  in  '* Ray- 
filtergraphs." 

Lightning  Photograph — ^We  have  to  thank  Frank  A.  Ellis,  Jr.,  for  a  photograph, 
including  six  brilliant  wavy  flashes,  and  the  same  number  of  flashes  considerably 
less  brilliant,  eleven  of  them  being  vertical  and  one  horizontal ;  the  result  of  a 
"continuous  illumination"  lasting  from  about  five  to  eight  seconds;  giving  suffi- 
cient light  to  faiily  well  define  the  cloud  forms  above. 

Self-Toning  Paper. — Frank  M.  Potter  sends  another  sample  of  this  new  prod- 
uct, which  we  find  in  every  way  satisfactory.  It  prints  rapidly,  and  in  the  fixing 
solution  assumes  a  fine  dark  purple  brown,  just  the  color  that  we  like  for  most  pur- 
poses. For  those  who  want  to  make  good  prints  with  the  least  possible  trouble  the 
self-toning  paper  wiU  be  just  the  thing. 

The  Process  Year  Book  for  1897.  London:  Penrose  &•  Co,  New  York:  G. 
Gennert — ^We  have  gone  through  this  beautiful  annual  from  cover  to  cover,  with 
pleasure  and  profit,  and  our  first  impression  is  one  of  wonder  how  so  much  excel- 
lent and  high  class  work  can  be  given  for  its  price.  To  the  photographer,  engraver, 
and  indeed  to  every  one  iii  any  way  connected  with  the  reproduction  of  art  in  any 
of  its  various  forms  it  will  be  found  a  mine  of  information  and  useful  knowledge, 
and  to  the  mere  lover  of  pictures  it  will  be  a  revelation,  any  one  of  at  least  half 
a  hundred  being  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  whole. 

We  have  been  favored  with  an  advance  proof  of  a  review  that  will  appear  is 
Process  Work^  and  as  it  says  of  it  just  what  we  think  and  better  than  we  conld 
say  it,  we  print  it  as  it  is,  certain  that  every  reader  who  may  thereby  be  induced  to 
buy  a  copy  will  thank  us  for  so  doing. 


Our  Pictures. 

Our  pictures  in  this  number  have,  with  two  exceptions,  been  noticed  in  "Oar 
Portfolio."  J.  W.  Anderson's  ** Country  Road"  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  althoagh 
that  is  not  far.  The  technique  is  excellent  and  the  composition  and  lighting  are 
good ;  but  the  subject  is  hardly  worth  the  skill  expended  on  it  It  lacks  interest 
** Feeding  Time"  by  J.  W.  Dunn  is  very  much  better;  excellent  composition  and 
lighting,  fhll  of  inteiest  both  human  and  probably  bovine,  and  suggestive]  of  mucfa 
more'than  is  seen. 
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\X7HEN  these  lines  are  in  print  the  present  year's  volume  of  the 
Pfocess  Year  Book  will  be  put  and  probably  in  the  hands  of  many 
of  our  readers.  As  we  are  responsible  for  its  editorship  it  is  not  for 
us  to  criticise  or  praise ;  that  we  must  leave  to  the  photographic  and 
technical  press  who  have  so  kindly  and  flatteringly  dealt  with  the  pre- 
vious years'  volumes.  We  can  only  point  out  what  we  conceive  to  be 
some  features  worthy  of  mention.  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  editor  has  tried  to  make  the  illustrations  attractive  and  inter- 
esting to  the  general  reader  by  giving  titles  wherever  possible  so  that 
each  shall  tell  a  story.  Secondly,  he  has  tried  to  indicate  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  book,  newspaper,  and  magazine  illustrating  the 
various  processes  and  characteristic  styles  that  are  in  vogue.  No 
doubt  we  shall  be  told  that  the  collection  is  not  altogether  representa- 
tive and  that  the  familiar  work  of  many  well-known  artists  are  missing. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  difl&culties  of  copjnright,  of 
prejudice,  or  reluctance  to  take  any  trouble  to  supply  blocks,  to  say 
nothing  of  getting  blocks  of  suitable  size,  supervene  to  hinder  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  the  editor's  intentions.  Yet,  incomplete  as  this 
feature  is,  it  must  possess  a*  good  deal  of  interest  to  many  people.  In 
this  section  of  the  book  the  blocks  of  Messrs.  Angerer  &  Goschl  and 
the  Strand  Engraving  Co.  demand  especial  attention.  The  line  block 
on  page  11,  from  a  drawing  by  Shepperson,  is  exceedingly  artistic, 
and  we  regret  we  do  not  know  the  engraver.  In  the  article  on  news- 
paper blocks  which  follows,  it  will  be  noticed  how  beautifully  the  line 
blocks  are  printed,  and  this  must  be  a  revelation  to  those  who  have 
only  seen  them  produced  on  cheap  paper  with  poor  ink  and  rough 
printing;  which  proves  how  much  there  remains  to  be  done  in  im- 
proving the  printing  facilities  of  the  daily  press,  before  newspaper 
illustrations  will  be  really  satisfactory.  Mr.  Lamont  Brown's  article 
and  specimens  command  particular  consideration,  espedally  with  those 
who  are  concerned  in  the  retouching  of  half-tones.  Mr.  Lamont 
Brown  writes  from  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  a  city  which  claims  to  be  the 
"hub"  of  art  and  culture  in  the  States,  and  where  it  may  be  supposed 
only  the  very  best  work  is  tolerated.  Mr.  Brown  is,  moreover,  an  ex- 
perienced engraver  himself  and  emphasizes  his  practical  advice  by  two 
very  fine  specimens.  The  block  from  a  painting  by  W.  Hamilton 
Gibson  is  perhaps  a  little  overworked  with  the  graver,  and  yet  one 
must  admit  its  quality  in  many  respects.  The  lead  by  Couture  is  the 
most  striking  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  the  engraved  half-tone. 
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It  may  be  urged  that  the  flat  half-tone  is  very  poor,  but  we  take  it  the 
idea  is  not  so  much  to  show  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  half- 
tone and  the  wood-cut  finish,  as  to  exhibit  what  can  be  done  with  the 
poorest  and  flattest  half-tone.     Space  forbids  us  going  through  the 
articles  seriatim  to  point  out  their  features,  but  we  have  a  distinct 
feeling  that  the  articles  as  a  whole  contain  more  practical  information 
than  did  those  in  last  year's  volume.     As  regards  the  illustrations  we 
are  glad  that  it  has  been  possible  to  give  a  photogravure  frontispiece 
in  spite  of  the  large  edition  which  has  been  printed  of  this  year's  vol- 
ume, and  Mr.  H.  Wilmer's  plate,  **  Waiting  for  the  Tide,"  is  very  ar- 
tistic, and  additionally  interesting  as  the  production  of  one  who  makes 
this  beautiful  process  a  hobby  rather  than  a  business.     The  collotjrpe 
by  Wetherman   &  Co.  is  a  worthily  representative  example  of  this 
process.     The  three-color  work  will  be  looked  to  with  keen  interest  to 
see  how  far  it  has  progressed  since  last  year.     We  think  the  examples, 
taken  collectively,  show  that  the  process  has  been  improved,  but  that 
it^has  not  yet  reached  as  high  a  standard  as  we  all  desire.     There  is  a 
good  deal  of  merit  in  the  examples  given  and  yet  a  good  deal  is  left  to 
be  desired.     Of  the  half-tones  in  the  book  it  will  be  admitted  that  for 
the  most  part  they  are  well-selected  examples.     Here  and  there  a 
block  strikes  one  as  being  poor  in  either  treatment  or  subject,  but  the 
editor's  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  uniformly  high  standard  from  so 
many  different  firms  must  be  obvious.     An  especially  striking  block 
is  the  portrait  of  Miss  Julia  Neilson,  engraved  by  Messrs.  Swain  & 
Son,  and  the  color  of  the  ink  seems  to  lend  itself  to  the  subject.     The 
portrait  of   Longfellow  drawn  with  the  Aerograph   on  rough  crayon 
paper  is  another  very  successful  reproduction,  much  to  the  credit  of 
Hentschel  &   Co.,  who  have  brought  out  all  the  spirit  of  the  original 
drawing.     The  two  very  fine  blocks  by  Malvaux,  of  Brussels,  together 
with  the  specimens  sent  by  Max  Levy,  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of 
the  new   four-line    Levy  screen.      The   Meisenbach   Co.'s  portrait 
of  Sir  J.  E.  Millais  is  a  fine  and  effective  block.     Mr.  Huson^s  half- 
tone block  **  A  Welsh  Moorland"  possesses  some  good  artistic  qualities, 
and  his  account  of  the  difficulties  under  which  he  made  it  should  be 
taken  to  heart  by  operators  who  cannot  work  without  having  every 
luxury  to  hand.     The  Swan  Electric  Engraving  Co.  *s  specimens  are 
very  fine,  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Manning  and  the  reproduction  of 
Constable's  picture,  "The  Cornfield,"  being  quite  above  the  common 
ruck  of  the  every-day  half-tone.     It  only  remains  for  us  to  compli- 
ment Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  on  the  admirable 
way  in  which  the  book  is  printed. 
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Failures. 

BY    F.    M.    SUTCLIFF. 

JPAILURE  may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation  on  which  success  rests; 
^  on  the  way  in  which  any  one,  whether  photographer  or  not,  over- 
comes his  failures  depends  his  success.  Some  photographers  never 
admit  of  having  any  failures.  The  success  of  such  is  more  than 
doubtful.  Nowadays  we  do  not  hear  so  much  about  failures  as  in  days 
gone  by,  and  the  instruction  books  and  photographic  literature  do  not 
give  much  space  to  explaining  the  causes  of  failures,  but  in  the  wet 
collodion  days  the  most  eagerly  read  pages  were  those  which  treated 
of  failures  and  their  remedies.  Now,  a  few  are  the  scapegoats  and 
bear  the  burden  of  the  many  who  succeed.  Of  the  troubles  of  plate 
and  paper  makers  who  at  times  have  to  throw  aside  great  quantities  of 
materials,  one  hears  only  by  side  winds.  Even  the  most  cocksure  are 
sometimes  beaten  with  unexpected  troubles,  and  as  long  as  sensitive 
plates  are  put  into  dark  slides,  failures  are  bound  to  come,  for  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  faulty  dark  slides  are  now  the  cause 
of  most  of  the  troubles  known  to  photographers. 

During  the  past  Jubilee  season,  when  every  one  seemed  too  busy 
to  think  about  wanting  their  photographs  taken,  the  writer,  finding 
the  weather  unusually  clear,  and  expecting  to  be  able  to  make  some 
views  of  a  kind  bought  by  the  British  public,  which  abhors  any  kind 
of  fog  or  want  of  definition,  took  his  camera  out  into  the  sunshine, 
only  to  find,  on  developing,  a  strange  mark  running  diagonally  across 
certain  plates.  An  examination  of  the  mark  with  a  magnifier  showed 
comet-like  appearances  all  along  the  mark,  as  if  the  emulsion  with 
which  the  plate  had  been  coated  had  in  that  part  only  been  full  of  dirt, 
which  had  left  a  trail  as  it  had  been  poured  on,  but  the  plates,  made 
by  a  firm  in  the  north,  were  known  to  be  above  suspicion,  and  though 
the  comets  appeared  to  be  going  upward,  as  the  plate  was  in  the 
camera,  search  was  made  in  other  directions  for  the  reason  of  the 
strange  marks.  The  dark  "slides  were  overhauled,  and  the  cause  of 
the  failure  was  thought  to  be  found  in  the  screws,  which  prevented 
the  shutter  from  coming  right  out,  having  worn  away  the  woodwork 
of  the  slide  and  admitted  a  ray  of  light.  But  on  having  cured  this  by 
filling  up  the  cavities  caused  by  the  screw,  exactly  the  same  marks, 
with  the  comets  in  their  track,  were  again  found.  An  examination  of 
the  spoiled  plates  showed  that  they  only  appeared  in  negatives  which 
had  been  in   the  dark  slides  Nos.  i,  2,  and  5.     This' led  to  a  further 
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examination  of  the  camera,  and  it  was  eventually  found  that  on  pull- 
ing out  the  shutter  of  these  three  slides  a  very  faint  ray  of  light  was 
sent  upward  from  the  lower  comer  of  the  shutter  when  the  slide  was 
drawn,  if  the  ground  behw  happened  to  be  bright  Although  the  focus- 
ing clot  had  in  every  case  been  covering  the  shutter  as  it  was  with- 
drawn, in  those  views  which  had  been  spoiled  the  sun  was  shining 
over  the  worker's  right  shoulder  onto  either  bright  pavement  or  water 
beneath,  which  light  had  been  reflected  upward,  and  had  found  a 
tiny  opening  when  the  slide  was  withdrawn.  The  comet-like  marks 
were  evidently  made  by  the  light  having  at  intervals  been  stopped  by 
small  projections  or  bits  of  dust  on  the  plate,  and  the  tails  of  these 
comets  were  the  shadows  where  the  light  had  not  fallen.  Though 
these  misfortunes  meant  the  loss  of  certain  views  taken  undef  circum- 
stances which  can  never  occur  again,  the  search  for  the  cause  of  all 
the  trouble  was  far  more  interesting  than  was  taking  the  views.  Evi- 
dently this  Jubilee  sunshine  and  droughty  weather  have  been  playing 
the  mischief  with  dark  slides  of  all  kinds,  for  at  the  same  time  as  the 
light  got  into  these  well-seasoned  slides,  the  writer's  dark  slides  be- 
longing to  a  portrait  camera  shrunk  so  with  the  unusual  heat  that  it 
was  only  by  covering  up  the  back  of  the  camera  with  the  focusing 
cloth  most  carefully  that  fogged  plates  could  be  avoided.  The  back 
of  the  camera,  unaccustomed  to  such  dryness,  showed  a  most  decided 
bend,  and  one  wished  for  a  Meagher  or  a  Hare,  which  stand  tropical 
climates  without  bending.  To  put  a  finishing  touch  to  one's  faith  in 
dark  slides,  some  plates  left  in  a  hand  camera,  the  slides  of  which  had 
ebonite  shutters,  were  found  to  be  fogged ;  even  ebonite,  it  would 
appear,  is  not  proof  against  such  brilliant  sunshine  as  we  have  had 
'  lately. 

Even  with  the  best  apparatus  the  number  of  plates  spoiled  must  be 
far  greater  than  the  number  of  plates  developed  into  good  pictures, 
and  from  all  accounts  the  number  of  failures  is  increasing  instead  of 
decreasing.  Those  who  have  much  developing  to  do  for  amateurs 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  since  plate  manufacturers  reduced  the 
price  of  rapid  plates  to  the  price  of  slow  ones,  the  number  of  failures 
owing  to  over-exposure  is  ten  times  as  great  as  it  was  when  slower 
plates  were  more  used.  Not  long  ago  the  difficulty  was  to  force 
enough  detail  out  of  negatives  left  to  be  developed ;  now  the  difficulty 
is  to  keep  the  image  from  disappearing  in  fog.  Many  advise  soaking 
over-exposed  plates  in  a  weak  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  before 
developing,  but  this  means  a  loss  of  time.  The  addition  of  a  i  per 
cent,  solution  of  citric  acid  to  the  developer  will  be  found  of  use;  by 
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a  careful  addition  of  this,  good  negatives  may  be  made  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  hopelessly  flat  and  fogged. 

The  use  of  very  quick  plates  makes  failure  much  more  probable 
from  other  causes  than  over-exposure,  and  it  is  when  plates  are  fogged 
from  these  other  causes  that  it  is  impossible  to  develop  with  certainty. 
It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  state  in  detail  the  things  which  make 
very  quick  plates  more  difficult  to  work,  but  for  the  help  of  those  who 
trust  to  luck  for  their  success,  instead  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
make  failure  impossible,  we  may  mention  a  few.  In  the  first  place 
the  light  used  for  changing  quick  plates  should  be  practically  tested 
before  a  dozen  plates  are  risked  in  its  proximity.  Then  the  camera 
and  lens  which  might  not  fog  a  slow  plate  when  the  shutter  is  drawn 
before  exposure,  might  easily  fog  a  rapid  plate.  Sometimes  such  a 
simple  thing  as  tightening  the  screw  which  holds  the  rising  front  will 
make  all  the  difference  between  a  good  negative  and  a  bad  one. 
Then,  in  developing  it  may  be  safe  to  develop  slow  plates  in  front  of 
a  window  and  to  look  at  them  often,  which  same  treatment  might  be 
fatal  to  quicker  plates.  Used  thoughtfully,  very  quick  plates  are  a 
blessing ;  by  their  aid  it  is  possible  to  make  pictures  late  in  the  day 
of  subjects  which  could  not  be  made  on  slow  ones.  We  have  seen  a 
picture  exposed  for  half  a  second  only  in  a  high  Northern  latitude  at 
midnight  which  was  fully  exposed.  If  those  who  attempt  to  make 
pictures  with  the  same  exposure  on  similar  plates  in  this  country,  at 
noon  at  this  time  of  the  year,  would  only  remember  the  difference  in 
the  light  at  these  two  periods,  those  whose  fortune  it  is  to  have  to 
stand  over  a  sink  in  a  dim  melancholy  light  would  bless  them  instead 
of  bewailing  the  waste  of  so  much  of  that  sunshine  they,  the  people 
who  develop,  seldom  get  a  chance  of  reveling  in.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  plate-makers  do  not  all  adopt  one  method  of  testing  the  speed  of 
their  plates.  If  one  speed  number  was  in  use  all  round,  and  this  num- 
ber and  the  date  of  manufacture  marked  on  every  box  of  plates,  it 
would  save  the  operator  much  valuable  time  in  testing  the  speed  of 
his  plates  before  he  used  them.  Such  terms  as  lightning,  extra  rapid, 
instantaneous,  are  absurd  as  indicating  anything,  and  the  sooner  num- 
bers instead  of  names  are  used,  the  better  for  photographers  and 
photography.  — Photography, 
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What  We  Want  in  Plates, 

BY    CHAPMAN    JjQNES. 

HTHE  makers  of  gelatino-bromide  plates  deserve  the  very  best  thaDks 
of  photographers  for  the  energy  they  have  displayed,  and  the 
success  they  have  attained,  in  improving  their  manufactures.  We 
have  personally  been  privileged  to  look  over  some  of  the  dry-plate 
factories,  and  can  conscientiously  say  that  the  care  which  is  taken  in 
even  the  very  smallest  details  surpasses  what  one  with  no  practical 
experience  might  well  consider  the  limits  of  possibility.  It  would  be 
hopeless  for  a  photographer  to  attempt  to  make  plates  of  the  same 
uniform  and  good  quality,  because  he  cannot  command  the  advan- 
tageous conditions  that  the  best  makers  consider  essential.  And  plate- 
makers  have  not  been  content  to  work  merely  on  the  old  lines;  they 
have  from  time  to  time  introduced  plates  with  widely  different  char- 
acteristics. They  have  both  increased  and  diminished  the  speed; 
there  are  nearly  half  a  dozen  diff^ent  kinds  of  specially-sensitized 
plates — different,  that  is,  in  the  sensitizing,  not  merely  in  speed — and 
there  are  other  variations  in  quality  and  in  characteristics  that  we 
need  not  refer  to. 

But  still  photographers  have  definite  wants,  and  so  we  have  ven- 
tured to  ask,  "What  we  want  in  plates?"  It  may  be  that  when  our 
wants  are  set  down,  the  makers  will  say  of  some  that  it  is  impossible 
to  satisfy  them.  In  that  case  we  must  hope  that  the  future  will  make 
possible  what  is  now  impossible,  just  as  we  have  in  the  present  what 
in  the  past  appeared  to  be  an  ideal  that  it  was  hopeless,  or  even  ab- 
surd, to  long  for.  In  other  cases  they  may  say  that  the  demand  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  it  pay,  or  that  to  do  as  desired  would  lead  to  misun- 
derstandings, and  would  injure  the  trade  in  the  product  for  which 
there  is  the  greatest  demand.  These  points  might  be  argued  at 
length,  but,  after  all,  they  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  manu- 
facturers themselves.  But  it  may  be  said  that  in  other  trades,  and 
doubtless  also  in  this,  there  are  some  who  are  willing  to  do  much  that 
does  not  lead  to  a  profit  in  itself,  not  merely  from  a  desire  to  advance 
the  industry  immediately  concerned,  but  because  they  consider  that  it 
pays  to  have  a  reputation  of  being  able,  and  willing,  to  do  whatever 
can  be  done  in  connection  with  their  business. 

Perhaps  the  first  and  most  important  thing  that  we  want  in  plates 
is  better  descriptions  of  their  characteristics.  We  have  advanced 
somewhat  in  this.     Sensitiveness,  or  speed,  is  better,  and  sometimes 
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more  carefully  expressed  now  than  it  used  to  be.  Makers  do  not 
mind  calling  their  plates**  slow,"  provided  they  have  also  a  rapid  one, 
and  this  is  a  great  advance.  But  where  is  the  maker  who  would  say 
that  his  plate  was  thinly  coated?  ** Thick"  and  **rich"  are  common 
enough  descriptions,  but  thinly  coated  plates  are  sometimes  a  desidera- 
tum, and  we  hope  the  time  will  come  when  makers  will  supply  thin- 
filmed  plates,  and  not  mind  describing  them  as  such.  It  would  be 
better  still  if  some  method  could  be  adopted  of  expressing  either  the 
thickness  of  the  film  or  some  equivalent  quality  with  something  like 
the  approximation  to  accuracy  that  is  now  realized  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  speed  of  plates.  Although  substantially  coated  plates  are  gen- 
erally recommended,  and  rightly  so,  a  thin  film  has  the  advantage  of 
being  more  quickly  worked,  and  for  some  experimental  purposes,  and 
to  enable  the  photographer  to  satisfy  those  who  will  have  cheap 
photographs  even  at  a  sacrifice  of  some  qualities  which  they  either 
cannot  appreciate  or  are  willing  to  give  up  for  the  sake  of  cheapness, 
thin  films  are  useful. 

Fineness  of  grain  is  admitted  on  all  hands  as  desirable,  and,  so 
far  as  can  be  seen,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  its  being  too  fine  for  any 
purpose.  If  at  any  time  it  should  be  found  possible  to  get  a  complete 
control  over  the  size  of  grain,  then  the  most  advantageous  size  would 
have  to  be  found ;  for  a  grainless  image,  that  is,  an  image  in  which 
the  silver  is  continuous,  would  probably  have  disadvantages.  But  at 
present  we  may  say  in  all  cases,  the  finer  the  better. 

The  gradation  and  the  maximum  density  obtainable  are  matters  to 
which  we  pay  far  too  little  attention.  If  different  plates  are  tested  by 
giving  to  each  a  series  of  exposures,  each  exposure  being  double  the 
preceding  one,  for  example ;  if  the  series  has  been  long  enough  it  will 
be  found  on  developing  that  the  density  increases  with  the  exposure 
up  to  a  certain  stage,  but  not  beyond,  and  it  will  eventually  diminish. 
Assuming  that  the  plates  are  free  from  fog — and  if  not  this  test  will 
show  it — it  will  be  found  that  the  maximum  density  and  the  range  of 
exposures  that  give  gradation  will  vary.  For  the  copying  of  black 
and  white  subjects  a  great  maximum  density  and  a  short  scale  of 
gradation  are  desirable.  For  average  subjects  the  scale  of  gradation 
should  be  longer,  and  the  maximum  density  more  moderate,  and  for 
subjects  including  great  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  the  scale  of 
gradation  must  be  longer  still,  without  an  increase  of  the  maximum 
density.  The  first  kind  of  plate  would  give  very  vigorous  results,  and 
the  last  would  with  ordinary  subjects  give  flat  negatives.  We  think 
that  the  time  has  come  when  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  describe 
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these'properties  of  plates  a  little  more  intelligibly  than  to  call  the  first 
** photo-mechanical,"  the  second  ** landscape,"  and  the  third  by  no 
specific  name  at  all.  For  it  is  not  every  rapid  plate  that  gives  a  long 
range  of  gradation  with  small  contrasts.  It  is  generally  considered  a 
recommendation  to  say  of  a  plate  that  it  gives  a  vigorous  image,  but 
sometimes  vigor  is  a  fault. 

Photographers  are  very,  well  catered  for  in  the  matter  of  plates 
sensitized  for  special  colors.  The  descriptions  of  some  of  them  as  at 
present  given  might  with  advantage  be  more  exact,  but  the  half  a 
dozen  or  so  different  sorts  are  so  well  known  to  those  who  are  scien- 
tifically interested  in  them  that  more  explicit  descriptions  would  be 
of  no  use  to  them.  But  any  one  beginning  to  work  in  this  direction 
might  be  guided  rather  more  than  he  is  at  present,  and  if  many  more 
varieties  of  color-sensitized  plates  are  introduced,  it  will  be  high- 
ly desirable  to  state  with  each  packet  what  color  or  colors  the 
plates  are  sensitized  for,  and  any  peculiarity  that  may  result  from  the 
sensitizing.  And  for  all  plates,  whether  specially  sensitized  or  not, 
we  want  a  discriminating  statement  of  speed.  Rapidity,  as  now  es- 
timated, Ye  fers  to  a  jumble  of  all  kinds  of  light,  and  therefore  can  never 
be  exact,  except  when  applied  to  a  similar  mixture  of  lights  and  a 
similarly  proportidned  plate-sensitiveness.  .When  either  of  these  va- 
ries much,  the  ordinary  estimation  of  speed  may  be,  and  probably  will 
be,  quite  useless. 

There  is  only  one  other  matter  that  we  will  refer  to  now,  and  this  is 
the  flatness  of  the  glass  that  is  coated   with   the   sensitive  emulsion. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter   that  concerns  the   user  more  than  the 
maker  of  plates,  for  if  photographers  will  not  pay  for  flat  glass  they 
cannot  expect  to  have  it.     It  is  surprising  how  good  the  glass  is  con- 
sidering the  price  of  the  plates,  and  for  much  of  the  ordinary  work  it 
is  quite  good  enough.     But  if   critical  definition  is  wanted  with  rea- 
sonably large  apertures ;  if,  for  example,  it  is  desired  to  reap  the  full 
advantage  of  the  modem   flat-field   lenses  for  critical  work,  then  bet- 
ter glass  must  be  used  for  ordinary  plates.     It  is  impossible  to  test 
critically  the  defining  power  of  lenses  by   focusing    carefully,  and 
taking  a  photograph  on  a  commercial  plate,    because,    although  the 
focusing  screen  of  the  camera  may  be  in  perfect  register,  the  want  of 
flatness  of  the  plate  will  often  give  a  sufficient  displacement  to  make 
the  test^invalid.     And  this  difficulty  is  not  reduced  at    all  by  focusing 
on  a  glass  placed  in  the  double  back  that  is   to  be  used,  for  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  the   glass  used  and  the  plate  will  have  the  same  cur- 
vature.    We  should  have  thought  that  there  would  be  a  remunerative 
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demand  for  coated  patent-plate,  at  least  of  the  smaller  sizes,  if  put  up 
in  half  dozens.  We  believe  that  most  plate  makers  will  coat  photog- 
raphers' own  glass  if  supplied  in  quantity,  but  there  are  very  few  pho- 
tographers who  will  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter. — Photography, 


Beginners'  Print  Competition  for  1897. 

So  much  interest  was  manifested  in  our  first  <*  Beginners*  Competition,"  held  two 
years  ago,  that  the  editors  have,  with  the  approval  of  the  proprietors,  decided  to 
undertake  a  second  competition  in  the  hope  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  subscribers 
and  others  examples  of  the  newest  and  most  interesting  work,  while  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  criticisms  accompanying  the  pictures  will  be  helpful  and  encouraging  to  those 
about  to  take  up  photography. 

RULES. 

Only  beginners  who  have  practised  photography  for  two  years  or  less  are  eligi- 
ble to  enter  the  competition,  and  a  statement  must  be  made  giving  the  date  when 
practice  was  begun.  Pictures  submitted  must  be  entirely  the  work  of  the  sender 
from  exposure  in  the  camera  to  the  finished  print. 

Competitors  may  enter  one  or  all  classes. 

Class  I  —Genre,  figure  and  animal  studies  (not  taken  in  a  studio). 

Class  II.  —Landscape,  with  or  without  figures,  marine,  river  scenery,  and  cloud 
effects. 

Prizes. — In  Class  I.,  a  silver  medal  and  two  jrearly  subscriptions  to  The  Amer- 
ican Amateur  Photogkapuer  will  be  given  for  the  best  average  set  of  five  pictures 
For  the  second  best  a  rapid  rectigraph  lens  for  a  4  x  5  camera. 

In  Class  II..  a  folding  camera,  size  4  x  5,  with  rapid  rectigraphic  lens,  will  be 
given  for  the  best  average  set  of  five  pictures.  For  the  second  best,  a  lens  for  a 
4x5  camera. 

C<»NDiTioNs  :  No  more  than  five  pictures  in  each  class  to  be  sent,  the  pictures  to 
be  mounted  but  not  framed,  and  those  awarded  prizes  to  become  the  property  of  the 
publishers  of  The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  who  are  to  have  the  privilege 
at  their  option  of  reproducing  them  in  said  magazine. 

Entries  Will  Close  October  i,  1897. — The  photographs  will  be  judged  upon 
their  artistic  and  technical  merit,  and  the  judges  or  judge  will  be  instructed  to  with- 
hold any  award  if  the  pictures  in  their  or  his  judgment  are  unworthy  oi  it.  All 
photographs  must  be  indorsed  **  Beginners'  Competition,  A.  A.  P.,  1897,"  and  sent, 
prepaid,  addressed  as  follows  :  **  The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  239  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York."    No  pictures  will  be  returned  unless  postage  is  sent. 
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The  Fourth  Annual  American  Amateur  Lantern 

Slide  Competition. 

OPEN   TO    THE    WORLD. 

Prizes,  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals.  Competitors  may  enter  one  or  all  classes; 
each  set  must  consist  of  six  slides. 

CLASSES. 

Class  /. — Landscape,  with  or  or  without  fig^ures.  ^ 

Class  II, — Portraiture  and  Genre  Studies  (studio  work  debarred). 

Class  HI, — Instantaneous  Work  or  Street  Scenes  (of  objects  in  motion). 

Class  IV. — Architecture  and  Historical  Subjects. 

Class  V, — Botanical  Subjects. 

Class   VI, — Marines,  Seascapes  and  Cloud  Effects. 

Class  VII. — Animal  Studies, 

Class  F///.— Night  Photography,  including  Flash  Light  Work. 

No  entry  forms  are  required,  but  each  competitor  is  expected  to  number  each 
slide  in  lead  pencil  and  furnish  a  list  giving  brief  description  of  the  subject  of  each 
slide.  A  statement  must  also  be  made  that  the  original  negative  as  well  as  the  slide 
are  the  work  of  the  competitor.  The  thumb  label  should  be  located  on  the  lower  left 
comer  of  the  slide  as  viewed  in  its  natuarl  position,  and  title  label  on  the  right-hand 
end,  the  writing  facing  inward.  The  size  of  slide  submitted. may  be  either  aX  >  4 
inches  or  3^  x  3X-     No  competitor  can  take  more  than  one  prize  m  each  class. 

CONDITIONS. 

The  prize  slides  are  to  become  the  property  of  The  American  Amateue  Photog- 
rapher. Slides  not  receiving  an  award  will  be  returned  to  the  maker  if  stamps  or 
funds  be  forwarded  with  entry  application.  The  slides  will  be  carefully  examined 
and  judged  on  the  screen.  All  slides  must  be  sent  or  delivered  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 15,  1897. 

All  packages  or  slides  mtist  be  addressed  and  sent  to  The  American  Amateur 
Photographer,  239  and  241  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  carriage  prepaid  prior  to  De- 
cember 15,  1897. 

For  Judges  we  are  zlad  to  announce  the  nams  of  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  Charles 
I.  Berg,  who  have  kindly  consented  to  act. 


American  Lantern  Slide  Intercliange.— The  season  for  1897-98  opens  with  an 
active  membership  of  twenty-four  clubs  and  the  prospect  of  two  01  three  more  older 
clubs  entering  the  interchange. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  foreign  sets  in  ciiculation  is  a  new  set  sent  by  the 
Photographic  Society  of  the  North  of  France,  and  allied  sections;  which  will  doubt- 
less add  variety  to  the  several  exhibitions  that  aie  to  come.  During  the  past 
season  the  exhibitions  by  the  several  clubs  have  been  numerous  and  well  attended, 
and  have  afforded  entertainment  to  many,  helping  the  smaller  clubs  to  keep  up  the 
interest  in  photography  that  might  have  lagged. 

Three  new  clubs  have  been  admitted,  "The  Photographic  Department"  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute,  "The  Rutland  Camera  Club,"  and  "The  Colorado  Camera 
Club,"  of  Denver,  Col. 

During  the  month  of  September  lantern  slide  directors  to  represent  the  differ- 
ent clubs  for  the  new  season  will  be  elected,  then,  prior  to  November  i,  the  directors 
elect  a  board  of  five  managers,  who  elect  in  turn  three  persons  to  conduct  the  Inter- 
change. The  board  of  managers  meet  shortly  after  November  15,  and  test  the 
slides  submitted  by  the  several  clubs.  The  present  board  of  managers  are:  F.  C. 
Beach,  W.  H.  Cheney,  W.  H.  Race,  John  S.  Paterson,  George  Timmins,  who  se- 
lected F.  C.  Beach  as  general  manager,  and  W.  H.  Cheney  and  George  Timmins 
as  assistant  managers. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Communications  for  the  editor^  pictures  for  criticism^  and  apparatus  andmate^ 
rial  for  examination^  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 

W.  L.  Rathbons. — The  camera  you  name  is,  in  our  opinion,  too  bulky  for  cycle 
vrork.  You  will  find  our  ideas  on  "Photography  Awheel"  very  fully  stated  in  the 
July  Outing  \  but  we  may  say  here  that  the  camera  should  be  of  the  fiat,  folding 
variety,  and  should  be  carried,  knapsack  fashion,  across  the  shoulders. 

Martha  Stbvenson. — ^With  some  lenses  the  insertion  of  a  small  stop  after 
focusing  with  a  large  one  does  not  alter  the  focus,  and  in  others  it  does.  Your 
best  way  is  to  make  sure  and  focus  with  the  stop  you  intend  to  employ ;  but  why 
want  to  employ  F/  64?  There  are  few  landscapes  for  which  F/22  is  not  very  much 
better. 

F.  M.  Van  Dervoort. — For  a  7x5  plate  the  lens  should  not  be  of  shorter  focus 
than  10  inches ;  anything  shorter  tends  to  exaggerate  the  foreground  and  diminish 
the  distance. 

R.  V.  Hale. — Dallmeyer  is,  as  you  say,  an  authority  equal  to  any  in  the  world, 
but  in  the  case  to  which  you  refer  he  was  speaking  from  the  optician's  point  of 
view,  not  necessarilly  the  same  as  that  of  the  artist,  and  we  repeat  that  for  many 
purposes  a  lens  twice  the  length  of  the  base  line  of  the  picture  is  better,  very  much 
better,  than  one  only  the  length  of  its  diagonal. 

Susan  Lorimer. — If  you  had  been  a  careful  as  well  as  a  constant  reader  of  our 
magazine  you  would  have  known  that  we  do  not  notice  pictures  that  are  sent  anony- 
mously ;  hence  yours  were  laid  aside.  We  shall  look  them  up  and  notice  them  in 
our  next.  We  cannot  recommend  any  particular  lens  or  camera  in  this  column,  but 
if  you  send  a  stamped  and  directed  envelope  we  will  write  you  privately. 

J.  Grahame. — The  negative  came  broken  into  small  pieces,  but  there  was  evi- 
dence enough  to  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  had  not  been  properly  fixed.  Some 
brands  of  plates  require  to  be  left  in  the  fixing  solution  much  longer  than  others. 
Whatever  time  may  be  required  for  the  white  silver  bromide  to  altogether  disap- 
pear it  should  be  given  at  least  half  as  long  again. 

George  R.  Grant. — We  neither  discuss  nor  defend  our  criticism.  It  is  simply 
our  opinion  and  you  must  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

N.  Nora. — We  do  not  notice  your  prints  because  it  could  not  be  helpful  to  tell 
you  what  you  already  know.  Do  not  send  them  to  us  till  you  have  done  the  very 
best  you  can,  and  we  shall  gladly,  and  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  point  out  both 
faults  and  beauties. 

S.  R.  Robinson.— We  are  too  far  from  home  to  find  the  material  necessary  to 
answer  your  questions*  but  shall  do  so  in  our  next. 

F.  M.  Van  Dervoort,  Omaha, — Any  lens  of  comparatively  short  focus  that 
will  work  at  a  large  aperture,  say  f /4  or  f/6  will  do  for  "motion  pictures."  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  ** universal  focus;"  with  all  lenses  there  is  a  distance  at  which 
and  beyond  which  all  objects  aie  in  focus,  and  the  shorter  the  focus  the  less  is  that 
distance.  Films  for  both  negatives  and  positives  may  be  obtained  from  John 
Carbutt.  You  will  find  the  advertisement  of  a  maker  of  the  necessary  apparatus  in 
recent  back  numbers.  Write  to  Riley  Brothers,  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  for 
catalogue.  We  do  not  know  much  about  the  prices,  but  cinematograph  cameras 
seem  to  vary  from  about  |6o  to  $100,  or  more. 
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*  which  will  pass  right  through  the  so-called  porcelain  dish  in  a  few  days,  as 
to  contaminate  any  other  fluid  put  into  them. 

Sodium  Iodidk. — Na  T  =  150.  Prepared  by  neutralizing  hydroiodic  acid  with 
sodium  carbonate.  From  hot  concentrated  solutions  of  this  salt  the  crys* 
tals  formed  are  anhydrous  cubes,  but  if  the  solutions  are  evaporated  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  prismatic  crystals  are  formed  which  contain  the 
molecules  of  water  of  crystallization.     Na  +  2  Ht  O. 

Sodium  Nitrate. — Na  NOt  =  85.  Numerous  deposits  of  this  salt  occur  in 
Chili  and  Peru,  and  hence  this  salt  is  known  as  Chili  saltpetre.  It  is  puri- 
fied by  dissolving  and  recrystallization,  but  after  this  operation  it  still  con- 
tains a  little  sodium  chloride  and  sulphate.  These  may  be  got  rid  of  by 
precipitating  the  nitrate  from  a  boiling  solution  by  means  of  nitric 
acid.  Sodium  nitrate  is  deliquescent,  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air. 
Hence  it  cannot  be  used  to  replace  the  more  expensive  potassium  nitrate 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

Sodium  Phosphate. — Na^  H  PO^  -»-  12  H,  O  =  358.  Prepared  by  neutralizing 
phosphoric  acid  with  any  alkaline  salt  of  soda  or  by  precipitating  the  acid 
calcium  phosphate  (obtained  in  decomposing  bone  ash  with  sulphuric 
acid)  with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  evaporating  the  clear 
liquid  crystallizes  in  large  transparent  monoclinic  prisms,  which  are 
efflorescent,  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  in  2  parts  of  boiling  water  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.  The  solution  is  alkaline  to  test  paper.  Used  in 
some  toning  baths. 

Sodium  Silicate. — N  a,  SI^Oq  =302.  Since  the  molecules  of  this  substance 
contains  4  atoms  of  silicon  it  may  be  called  sodium  tetra-silicate,  but  it  is 
generally  known  as  silicate  of  soda  or  soluble  glass.  It  can  be  obtained 
by  dissolving  powdered  flint  under  pressure  in  hot,  strong  caustic  soda, 
or  by  heating  sand  with  soda  ash  and  charcoal.  When  powdered  up  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  forms  a  thick  viscid  liquid.  Used  in 
fresco  painting  and  as  a  cement  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone. 

Sodium  Sulpantimoniatk. — Na^  S  b  ^  ^  3 1 7.    See  Schlippe's  salt 

Sodium  Sulphite. — Na,  SOs  +  7H20»252.   Prepared  by  taking  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  dividing  it  into  two  parts.     Saturating  one 
part  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  then  adding  the  other  part  On  evaporating 
transparent  crystals  of  sodium  sulphite  are  formed,  very  soluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.     It  combines  eagerly  with  'oxygen,  being  con- 
verted into  the  sulphate  Na,  S04.      On  this  fact  depends  its  use  in  the 
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developer,  since  it  takes  possession  of  the  oxygen  which  would  otherwise 
go  to  the  pyrogallic  acid.  First  recommended  by  Mr.  Berkley.  Four 
times  as  much  sodium  sulphite  by  weight  as  there  is  pyro  is  employed,  which 
proportions  will  preserve  the  pyro  developer  for  months.  In  excess  of 
this  amount  the  sodium  sulphite  is  a  decided  restrainer.  Swan  states  that 
an  increase  of  sodium  sulphite  beyond  a  certain  limit  increases  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  density.  Abney  found  an  excess  dissolved  the  bromide  of 
silver  in  the  film. 

Sodium  Tungstate. — Na,  Wo^  +  2  H,0  ==  320.  Prepared  commercially  by 
fusing  wolfram  (a  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese  which  is  a  fairly  com- 
mon ore)  with  soda  ash.  It  crystallizes  in  various  poisons,  which  dissolve 
in  four  parts  of  cold  or  two  of  boiling  water.  The  solution  is  alkaline  and 
has  a  bitter  taste.  Insoluble  in  alcohol.  This  salt  is  used  to  render  fabrics 
inflammable.  In  photography  it  is  employed  to  render  the  gold  toning 
bath  alkaline. 

Sodium  Lamp. — Herr  Gaidicke  makes  use  of  yellow  sodium  flame  placed  inside 
a  yellow  glass  chimney,  which  is  said  to  produce  a  light  nine  times  as  in- 
tense as  the  ordinary  red  light. 

Solar  Camera. — An  apparatus  designed  originally  by  Woodward  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  by  sunlight  Consisting  of  a  box  with  a  condenser 
in  place  of  the  ground  glass  and  a  reflecting  mirror  behind  it.  The  nega- 
tive is  placed  about  midway  between  an  achromatic  lens  and  the  con- 
denser, at  a  point  as  near  to  the  focus  of  the  condenser  as  possible.  This 
apparatus  has  given  way  to  better  and  less  expensive  outfits. 

Solar  Camera;  Printing  bt. — Printing  is  used  only  as  a  means  of  making 
enlarged  pictures,  and  is  not  adapted  for  small  work,  owing  to  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  results  and  the  slowness  of  their  productions.  The  negative  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose  should  not  be  so  dense  as  one  intended  for  contact 
printing,  and  in  manipulating  it  all  harsh,  hard  shadows  should  be  rem- 
edied ;  neither  should  the  negative  be  varnished. 

Solar  Halo. — Francisco  Valiente,  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  obtained  a 
remarkable  negative  of  a  solar  halo  in  that  city,  on  May  i,  1888.  The 
outer  diameter  of  the  halo  in  the  print  is  about  18  times  the  diameter  of 
the  sun's  disk,  which  occupies  the  center.  The  width  of  the  halo  is  about 
^  of  the  sun*s  diameter.  He  used  the  smallest  diaphragm,  a  Stanly  plate 
and  a  ruby  and  orange  glass  over  the  front  of  the  lens  ;  the  exposure  lasted 
two  seconds. 

SoLARiZATiON  or  reversal  of  the  image,  is  a  curious  phenomenon  which  may 
be  brought  about  in  any  gelatine  plate.  It  consists  in  a  reversed  action 
of  light  or  rather  the  reversed  action  of  the  developer,  produced  by  ex- 
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cessive  action  of  light.  It  is  found  that  if  light  beyond  a  certain  amount 
be  allowed  to  act  on  a  sensitive  film,  less  instead  of  greater  density  occurs 
after  development  by  the  increase.  This  peculiar  action  does  not  as  a 
rule  give  rise  to  practical  inconvenience,  but  if  for  example  the  sun  be  in- 
cluded in  a  photograph  it  will  usually  be  found  to  be  represented  by  a 
transparent  spot  on  the  negative,  and  consequently  by  a  black  spot  in  the 
print  Tendency  to  reversal  is  much  greater  in  some  plates  than  in 
others.  It  is  said  to  be  reduced  by  increase  of  bromide  in  the  developer. 
Mr.  Hugh  Brebner,  after  about  i,ooo experiments,  deduces  the  following: 
That  when  the  film  of  bromide  of  silver  is  inconsiderable  in  thickness  the 
action  of  a  strong  light  is  instantaneous,  complete  and  irreversible.  ^That 
the  facility  of  reversal  estimated  by  the  duration  of  the  exposure  required 
to  produce  a  given  result  in  conjunction  with  a  constant  developer  em- 
ployed for  a  fixed  period  was  greatest  with  plates  thin  in  silver,  or  with 
those  with  which  it  was  difficult  to  get  sufficient  density.  Conjointly  with 
light  the  reversing  agent  was  found  in  the  accelerator.  Restrainers 
restrained  reversals  in  exactly  the  same  way  and  extent  as  they  restrained 
the  normal  image. 

Specific  Gravity. — See  Gravity,  Denotes  the  weight  of  a  body  or  the  force 
with  which  it  tends  to  fall  to  the  earth,  as  compared  with  the  weight  of 
an  equal  bulk  or  volume  of  the  standard  body  which  is  recognized  as 
unity. 

Spectroscope. — The  name  spectrosoope  has  been  given  to  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed  by  Kirchoff  and  Bunsen  for  the  study  of  the  spectrum.  One  form 
is  composed  of  three  telescopes  mounted  on  a  common  foot  and  whose 
axes  converge  toward  a  prism  of  flint  glass;  only  one  of  these  telescopes  (a) 
can  turn  round  the  prism  and  can  be  clamped  at  any  position  and  is  used 
for  an  observing  telescope;  (b)  receives  the  ray  of  light  and  transmits  it 
to  the  prism  when  it  is  decomposed  and  in  this  state  falls  on  a  lens  of  (a) 
which  forms  a  real  and  reversed  image  of  the  spectrum  as  seen  by  the  ob- 
server through  a  magnifying  glass,  being  magnified  about  eight  times. 
Telescope  (c)  serves  to  measure  the  relative  distances  of  the  lines  of  the 
spectrum  and  for  this  purpose  is  provided  with  a  micrometer.  A  pocket 
spectroscope  has  been  placed  in  the  market  which  will  be  found  to  be  very 
useful,  as  photography  is  being  constantly  called  upon  as  a  means  of  de- 
termining the  action  of  certain  elements  in  gaseous  forms  on  the  spectrum. 
See  Vogel's  Progress  in  Photography,  etc. 

Spectrum,  The. — The  phenomenon  of  refraction  is  by  no  means  as  simple  as 
is  generally  supposed.  When  white  light,  or  that  which  reaches  us  from 
the  sun,  passes  from  one  medium  into  another,  it  is  decomposed  into 

{To  be  continued.) 
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SALE    AND     BXCHANQE. 


[This  depArtment  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photo^Traphic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  adverti»* 
ing  in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

For  Sale  or  Exchange— -'^^'^  Model 
Improved  View  Box,  5x8,  two  English 
book  holders,  folding  tripod  and  Somer- 
ville  wide  angle  lens,  all  worth  when 
new  $40;  N.  P.  A.  view  box,  5x8,  three 
double  holders,  trays,  frames,  kits,  etc. ; 
view  box,  6  Wx8)i,  one  double  holder, 
single  view  lens  and  folding  tripod ;  R. 
O.  uo.'s  Premier,  5x7,  two  plate  holders 
and  folding  tripod,  and  other  additional 
outfits,  all  In  satisfactory  working  order. 
Please  write  if  interested  to  Fred.  Felix. 
Peru,  Indiana. 

For  Saie  or  Exchange — Violin, 
* '  Jacobus  Stainer,"  a  fine  old  instrument, 
cost  $so  when  new;  will  exchange  for  a 
folding  band  camera,  with  or  without 
lens,  or  offers.  Address,  F.  W.  Stevens. 
Moore's  Hill,  Dearbora  Co.,  Ind. 

Bargain — '96  Model  Pocket  Kodak, 
carrying  case  and  plate  holder,  good  as 
new;  cost  $6.00;  price,  $4.50  cash.  Box 
7,   Oneida  Castle,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — Premo  Sr,  6)^x8^.  '95 
model  R.  R.  lens,  B.  &  L.  diaphragm 
shutter  and  3  plate  holders.  Front  is 
wide  enough  for  stereo  lenses ;  will  send 
Q.O.D.  with  privilege  of  examination; 
first-class  condition;  price,  $25  00.  Ad- 
dress, W.  J.  Yeager,  Salem,  Ohio. 

For  Sale — 6yixB}i  Rochester  Uni- 
versal Camera,  with  Gundlach,  8x10 
Rapid  Rectograph  Lens  and  Shutter, 
practically  perfect,  cost  $88 ;  Pony  Premo 
Camera,  lens  and  shutter,  one  plate 
holder,  perfect  condition ;  cost,  $24;  one 
B.  &  L.  Zeiss  Series  Hi.,  5x8  anastigmat 
lens,  list  price  $52;  one  Premo,  4x5  cam- 
era, with  single  lens  and  shutter  and  roll 
holder,  cost,  $32 ;  one  single  B.  &  L.  lens 
i8-in.  focus,  iris  diaphragm,  F/8,  cost  $22; 
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Would  like  to  exchange  a  12  foot 
Canvas  Folding  Boat  for  a  Camera  4x5 
or  under.  Albert  Cesal,  760  W.  i8th 
St. ,  Chicago,  111. 

For  Sale — Premo  D,  '96  model,  4x5, 
with  two  plate  holders  and  Eastman  roll 
holder;  cost  $21.25;  will  sell  for  $12.00; 
in  good  order.  Address  L.  R.  Rich, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  nnd  Wanted  to  Purchase— 
A  No.  2  Bullet  Camera  with  plate  holder; 
cost  $10.60;  wUl  sell  for  $7.00  cash;  also 
a  Baby  Hawkeye,  '97  model  ;  cost 
$6.00;  will  sell  for  $4.00;  both  cameras 
are  in  fine  condition  and  nearly  new. 
W'anted,  a  '96  model  A  Premo  Camera, 
63^x8>^,ora  camera  of  similar  style  of 
tne  same  size;  must  be  in  good  condition 
and  cheap.  J.  H.  Roberts,  Salmon 
Falls,  N.  H. 

For  Sale — $12.00  takes  4x5  Hawkeye, 
Jr. ;  four  plates  of  film,  three  plate  hold- 
ers and  leather  carrying  case.  J.  Edw. 
Weit,  176  Superior  St.  Cleveland,  O. 

For  Sale. — One  4x5  Premier  rapid 
rectilinear  lens,  4  plate  holders,  canvas 
carrying  case  and  Carlton  combination 
tripod;  cost  over  $30;  will  sell  for  Si 5 
cash.  Address,  H.  C.  Gidman,  Norfolk, 
Conn. 

A  Bargain  for  Some  One, — A  bean- 
tiful  imported  mahogany,  brass  trimmed 
camera,  **The  Clmllenge,"  made  by 
J.  Lizars,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  takes  sin- 

fle  view  4^  x  t}i  or  stereo  pictures, 
itted  with  one  double  rectilinear  lens 
and  pair  single  stereo  lenses;  folding 
stereo  shutter,  4  exquisite  full  mahogany 
double  plate  holders;  leather  carrying 
case  also  can  be  handily  carriea  on 
bicycle;  a  light  and  elegant  outfit: 
cost  over  $40;  will  sell  for  just  $15  and 
will  send  C.  O.  D.  with  privil^e  of  ex- 
amination. J.  B.  Barlow,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 
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Beginners'  Print  Competition. 

HAT  beginners  need  encouragement  must 
be  the  apology  to  our  more  advanced 
readers  for  the  somewhat  unusual  prom- 
inence we  thus  give  to  the  competition 
organized  for  their  benefit. 

While  our  main  object  in  conducting 
Thr  American  Amateur  Photographer 
is  to  point  out  the  difference  between  a 
mere  photograph  and  a  photograph  that 
is  also  a  picture,  to  be  helpful  to  our 
readers  in  their  efforts  to  produce  the 
latter  rather  than  the  former,  and  con- 
sequently to  lay  more  stress  on  and 
attach  more  value  to  pictorial  than  to 
■■VKRV  FLY."  technical  quality,  we  do  not  forget  that 

the  beginner  must  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily master  technique  first  as  the  foundation  on  which  to  create 
his  pictures. 

We  think  it  advisable  to  direct  particular  attention  to  this,  as  we 
have  received  several  letters  from  beginners  giving  as  reasons  why 
they  hesitated  to  enter  the  competition,  their  belief  that  their  photo- 
graphs were  what  we  had  in  "Our  Portfolio"  spoken  unfavorably  of 
as  "merely  reproductions  of  nature."  To  those,  and  to  all  who  so  hesi- 
tate, we  say  send  in  your  prints.  They  will  be  judged  from  a  stand- 
ard different  from  that  applied  to  "Our  Portfolio"  pictures;  one  in 
which,  while  the  aim  or  indication  of  a  desire  for  pictorial  effect  will 
be  duly  appreciated,  good  technique  will  be  allowed  a  preponderating 
influence,  and  while  we  think  the  principal  object  in  entering  the  com- 
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petition  should  be  the  desire  for  the  improvement  that  such  competi- 
tionH  brin^,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  prizes  offered  should  be  no  in- 
considerable inducement. 

In  response  to  several  comniunicatiims  to  the  effect  that  while 
many  negatives  had  been  made  during  the  more  rec^ent  holidays,  there 
would  not  be  sufficient  time  before  October  i  to  finish  them,  especially 
for  those  less  experienced  in  printing,  whu  might  have  to  print  again 
and  again  before  they  got  prints  to  their  satisfaction,  we  have  decided 
to  extend  the  time,  as  will  he  seen  on  another  page,  to  November  i, 
1897. 


By    E.  D.  Mil. 
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Some  Remarks  on  Lantern  Slides. 

KTH(n>  (IF  Devei.opin*;;  Partial  and  Local  Tomnc. 


HE  past  twelve  months  of  the  Camera  Club 
of  New  York  will,  without  question, 
be  known  in  the  pajjes  of  its  annals 
as  the  "Lantern  Slide  Year;"  for  in 
truth,  as  can  be  verified  by  the  pages  of 
the  old  journal,  never  before  was  there 
so  much  work  done  or  so  much  interest 
shown  in  this  n>ost  peculiarly  fascinat- 
ing branch  of  photography. 

Slide     making     orijiinated    in    the 
United  States,  it  having  been  invented, 
as  is  claimed,  by  Langheim,   of  Phila- 
delphia, some  fifty  years  ago.     It  at  once 
"i)N  THF  RocKv  B  n"""  bccaine  popular,  and  continued  to  fasci- 

nate not  only  those  interested  directly 
in  the  production  of  slides,  but  old  and  young  who  simply  wished  to 
see  pictures  in  an  agreeable  way. 

Many  of  our  best  amateurs  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  this 
branch  of  work,  our  Mr.  Fraser  being  a  notable  example,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  most  of  the  leading  pictorial  photographers  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  look  down  upon  slide  making  as  out- 
side the  "art  limits,"  and  therefore  beneath  their  artistic  dignity.  It 
has  become  an  accepted  fact  among  them  that  the  process  is  purely 
mechanical,  and  that  at  best  the  tonality  of  slides  was  incorrect.  As 
for  the  declaration  that  slide  making  is  purely  mechanical,  permit  me 
to  say,  that  after  a  conscientious  winter's  work  in  this  line  of  photog- 
raphi',  I  have  come  tc  a  different  conclusion,  and  claim  that  the  tech- 
nique of  slide  making  iiiayhe  quite  af  interesting  as  that  of  the  known 
printing  processes,  even  including  the  gum  methods  which  are  now 
oming  into  vogue.  Of  that  more  anon.  As  for  incorrect  tonality,  in 
most  cases  that  is  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  and  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  slide  maker,  who  has  not  given  the  matter  enough  study,  or 
who  perhaps  does  not  quite  grasp  the  material  w'ith  which  he  is  work- 
ing. In  order  to  properly  appreciate  a  "picture  slide,"  and  in  this 
talk  remember  I  am  only  referring  to  "picture  slides,"  the  same  must 
be  shown  under  the  exact  conditions  as   prescribed  by   the  maker,  fcr 
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the  latter,  if  thor- 
oughly at  home  in 
his  work,  will 
make  his  slides  II 
suit  the  conditions 
of  light  and  en- 
largement set 
down  by  him  be- 
fore he  begins'his 
picture.  It  is  this 
factor  that  makes 
slide  making  so 
unsatisfactory  and 
discourages  the 
earnest  worker 
when  he  sees  his 
Elide  on  strange 
screens  and  quar- 
ters. Suppose  I 
made  my  slide  to 
be  enlarged  ten 
times  and  shown 
with  a  light  whose 
intensity  is  L  so 
as  to  give  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  it 
is  then  shown  en- 
larged to  lo  T  and 
a  light  with  an  intensity  of  L,  what  is  the  result?  Entirely  false  val- 
ues, and  consequently  a  false  impression.  But  does  this  not  hold  true 
of  prints  to  a  certain  extent?  How  many  gems  are  thoroughly  ruined 
in  exhibitions  by  poor  hanging  and  still  more  miserable  lighting  ?  We 
see  we  must  make  the  best  of  existing  conditions,  and  only  show  our 
work  there  where  we  may  expect  reasonable  attention  to  our  inten- 
tions. 

Standard  of  Slides  in  the  Camera  Club,  Nf.w  York. 
The  standard  of  the  slides  made  in   our  club  is  high,  for  the  judg- 
ing on  test  nights  has  been   unusually   severe,  even  hypercritical,  ac- 
cording to   many  members  who  do  not  understand  the  motives  of  the 
judges.     Just  criticism,  though  it  may  seem   harsh  at  the  r 
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exceedingly  healthy  for  the   welfare  of   the  club.     There  is  much,  too 
much,  back-patting  in  the  ranks  of  photographers.     Honest  criticism 
from  capable  men  ought  to  be  sought,  and  when  given,  ought   net  to 
be  condemned  as  discouraging  new  talent  and  hurting  the  feelings   of 
the  spoiled  children  in  the  ranks.     The  judges  appointed  for  the  year 
judged  slides  for  their   quality,  by   which  was   understood  the  correct 
rendering  of   tone  values  in  connection  with   the  other  technical   re- 
quirements of  a  slide.     "Clear  glass   for  high  lights  and   transparent 
shadows"  did   not   constitute  a   perfect  slide,  as  the  old-timers  imag- 
ine.    A  first-class   slide,  we   will  not  speak  of  perfection,  very   rarely 
contains  clear  glass,  the   lack  of  tone  in  any  part  of  it  being  a  serious 
defect.     On  the  contrary,  we  have^seenjn stances  in  which  a  faint  veil 
over  the  whole  slide   would  have  been  a  great  improvement,  the  sub- 
ject    presented 
thus  gaining  in 
atmospheric 
d  elicacy  and 
charm.      It  is 
well  to  remem- 
ber    that     veil 
and  fog  are  not 
synonymous  in 
this  case.     Fog 
is  always  to  be 
avoided      in 
slides.  Alumin- 
ous   body   only 
should    be   rep- 
resented   by 
clear   glass. 
We  fully  appre- 
ciate  that    our 
audiences 
neverthe  less 
still     go      into 
raptures   over 
the     so-termed 
brilliant    slide, 
by     which      is 
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um  gradations;  in  short,  a  black  and  white  one.  Such  a  slide  is 
an  abomination  to  the  refined  eye,  and  fortunately  our  precepts 
are  bearing  fruit  among  our  members,  and  will  therefore  in 
due  season  influence  those  who  come  in  contact  with  them;  that 
is,  our  audiences.  A  matter  rarely  considered  by  slide-makers 
is  that  of  color,  and  we  are  therefore  confronted  with  bright  red 
snow  scenes,  glaringly  pink  lanscapes,  blue  architectural  interiors, 
etc.,  which,  though  perhaps  beautiful  in  all  other  respects,  are  en- 
tirely ruined  by  this  shortcoming.  This  defect  is  often  due  to  the  de- 
sire to  obtain  softness  at  the  expense  of  color,  for  we  all  know  that  a 
soft  slide  is,  as  a  rule,  produced  by  a  long  exposure  and  a  weak  devel- 
oper— the  two  factors  which  are  also  necessary  in  obtaining  warm  col- 
ors. In  order  to  control  the  color  of  a  slide  without  sacrificing  its 
gradation  and  quality,  it  is  often  necessary  to  resort  to  special  toning 
methods.  It  is  upon  this  matter,  and  also  on  my  own  method  ot  de- 
veloping slides,  that  I  wish  to  dwell.  The  slides  made  by  me  during 
the  past  year  were  all  produced  in  the  manner  to  be  described,  and  b}- 
special  request  I  give  you  my  working  methods,  so  that  any  one  may 
be  enabled  to  obtain  similar  results. 

My  Method  of  Developing  Slides. 

Having  given  the  plate  a  very  full  exposure,  it  is  developed  in  the 
usual  manner  with  any  developer  (I  personally  prefer  hydroquinone), 
with  the  difference  that  development  is  not  stopped  until  the  image 
has  totally  disappeared  when  examining  the  plate  by  transmitted 
light.  It  is  then  rinsed  under  the  tap  as  usual,  and  placed  in  the  hypo 
bath  until  thoroughly  fixed.  Upon  examining  the  fixed  slide  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  not  only  so  thick  that  you  can  hardly  recognize  the 
picture,  but  that  it  lacks  all  gradation  in  being  muddy  and  flat.  But 
this  condition  is  necessary  for  future  operations,  all  of  which  take 
place  in  broad  daylight.  On  a  table  place  two  white  porcelain  dishes. 
The  one,  which  we  distinguish  by  calling  it  A,  should  contain  a  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  and  the  other,  B,  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium, say: 

I.   Ten  per  cent,  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

II.   Ten  per  cent,  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium. 

For  use,  take  loo  parts  of  I.  and  15  drops  of  II. 

These  baths  must  be  renewed  occasionally,  as  they   deteriorate  in 
the  light. 

In  each  dish  place  a  small  camel's  hair  brush  and   a  wad  of  cotton, 
which  latter  may   be   shaped    at  will  to  suit  the  purpose  for  which  it 
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inay  be  intended.  If  possible,  have  the  table  near  running  water, 
otherwise  have  a  pailful  at  hand,  as  plenty  of  water  is  essential  for  the 
tljlicacy  of  some  of  the  operations  to  be  performed. 

Local  Rkiu'ction  in  Order  to  Buu.ii  Up  Tone  Values. 

As  before  stated,  in  examining  the  fixed  slide  by  transmitted  light, 
very  little  of  the  image  will  be  visible.  In  order  to  facilitate  matters 
bring  the  slide  directlj' irom  the  fixing  bath  vjilhout  previous  nash- 
i'i,g;  into  dish  A,  in  which  it  will  be  gradually  reduced.  Stop  the  re- 
duction as  soon  as  the  image  is  fairly  distinct.  This  is  done  by  plung- 
ing the  plate  into  water,  thus  stopping  all  chemical  action.  The  slide 
is  still  very  thick  and  flat,  but  it  i.s  now  in  a  satisfatory  condition  for 
local  treatment  and  the  ultimate  thinning  down  tn  the  desired  density. 

In  this  state  the  .slide  is  placed  in  dish  B,  and  local  reduction  by 
means  of  the  brush  i.s  begun.  This  process  must  be  very  gradual,  so 
that  it  be  in  our  power  to  alter  the  relative  tone  values  or  gradation  at 
will.  You  notice  in  this  local  applicatiin  of  the  reducing  agent  we  in 
reality  have  the  reverse  of  brush  development  in  platino-type  print- 
ing, with  even  a  much   greater  leeway.     The   process   of   producing 
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slides  by  this  method  is  highly  interesting   for   effects   not  otherwise 
possible  can,  with  a  little  skill,  be  obtained. 

It  is  by  this  method  that  some  of  those  striking  snow  scenes,  shown 
during  the  winter,  were  produced.  Originally  the  slides  of  these 
were  considerably  overtimed  and  overdeveloped,  and  then  reduced  in 
the  above  described  manner.  Between  every  stroke  or  two  of  the 
brush  it  is  well  to  rinse  the  plate,  so  that  the  strokes  do  not  show  in 
the  ultimate  result.  No  brush  strokes  ought  to  be  visible  when  the 
slide  is  thrown  on  the  screen ;  if  any  be  detected  the  slide  is  a  failure 
and  ought  to  be  discarded.  With  a  little  skill  and  practice,  this 
method  is  very  simple  and  safe,  and  any  one  having  succeeded  in 
mastering  it  will  never  resort  to  any  other  method  of  producing 
.slides. 

Naturally,  it  is  essential  to  know  something  of  tone  values,  as  the 
resulting  slide  might  otherwise  be  ludicrous  in  its  effect.  This  proc- 
ess of  developing  a  slide  is  necessarily  very  slow,  forcing  being  at  no 
stage  admissible,  as  it  would  insure  certain  failure. 
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The  Use  of  Formalin. 

In  winter  the  gelatine  is  sufficiently  tough  to  withstand  this  seem- 
ingly rough  treatment,  but  in  summer  it  is  well  to  soak  the  slide  be- 
fore the  brush  reduction  is  begun  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  formalin 
for  about  a  minute  and  then  rinse  thoroughly.  The  solution  used  by 
me  is  i,ooo  parts  of  water  to  one  part  of  formalin.  Sometimes  the  re- 
sulting color  of  the  slide  produced  in  the  above  described  manner  is 
objectionable  and  possibly  rather  uneven.  To  overcome  this  defect, 
the  slide  must  be  toned  in  a  suitable  bath.  Among  the  many  experi- 
ments made  by  me,  the  following  will  interest  you  most: 

Toning. 

In  many  cases  it  is  desirable  to  color  a  slide  to  a  pure  blue,  or  per- 
haps only  a  suspicion  of  blue.  An  absolutely  reliable  method  to  ob- 
tain this  color  is  to  use  the  following  bath : 

Blue. 

I.   Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium   200  grs. 

Water 32  ozs. 

Carbonate  of  soda   (granular) 2  grs. 

II.   Chloride  of  gold  (brown).    15  grs. 

Water i  oz. 

For  use  take  two  ounces  of  I.  and  four  drops  of  II.,  always  remem- 
bering to  add  II.  to  I.,  and  never  reversing  the  operation.  This  anioimt 
of  solution  will  tone  at  least  one  slide  to  a  perfect  blue.  The  toning 
bath,  in  order  to  work  satisfactorily,  ought  to  have  a  temperature  of 
72  to  76^  Fahr.  Using  the  bath  at  a  lower  temperature  results  in  fail- 
ure, as  the  toning  proceeds  too  slowly  and  unsatisfactorily  in  other  re- 
spects. A  higher  temperature  will  hasten  toning,  but  the  gelatine  of 
the  plate  is  apt  to  be  attacked  in  a  most  disagreeable  way. 

To  judge  the  process  of  toning,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  slide 
by  transmitted  light,  using  daylight  if  possible.  A  thoroughly  toned 
slide  will  have  a  pure  blue  color  when  examined  in  that  way.  Accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  it  is  advisable  to  tone  reduced  slides,  after  they 
have  been  dried,  especially  in  such  cases  in  which  only  partial  tonini,^ 
is  to  be  used.  As  for  the  density  of  toned  slides,  let  me  say  that  those 
toned  with  the  above  bath  do  not  increase  in  density  perceptibly. 

Green. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  green  slide,  the  following  treatment  is  best: 

I.   Oxalate  of  iron 20  grs. 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium 15  grs. 

Water 32  ozs. 

II.   Chromate    of   potassium 5  grs. 

Water 16  ozs. 
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Bathe  your  slide,  which  in  this  case  must  be  somewhat  lighter  than 

the  desired  result,  in  solution  I.     In  this  bath  the  color  will  turn  to   a 

dark  blue.    From  this  it  is  placed  in  solution  II.  for  a  minute  and  then 

dried.     When  dry  the  slide  will  be  a  bright  green. 

Bartolozzi    Red. 

Bartolozzi  red  is  obtained  by  using  the  following  bath : 

I.  Ferrocyanide   of   potassium    (yellow   prussiate)  15  grs. 

Water 16  ozs. 

II.  Nitrate  of   Uranium 30  grs. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium 150  grs. 

Citric  acid    (crystals) 30  grs. 

Water 16  ozs. 

For  use,  take  one  part  of  I.  and  one  part  of  II.,  and  place  your  slide, 

which   must   be   first   thoroughly   soaked,  in   this  solution.     It    will 

quickly  assume  a  beautiful  Bartolozzi  red  color.     In    many  cases   the 

whites  are  stained   in  coloring  the  slides  in  this  way,  and    in   order  to 

remove  the  same  dip  them  into 

Carbonate    of  Soda 15  grs. 

Water 32  ozs. 

for  a  moment,  not   longer,  and  the   stain   will  disappear.     After  this 
operation  proceed  to  wash. 

Partial  Toning. 
In  using  the  gold  toning  bath  some  beautiful  effects  of  color  may 
be  obtained  by  dipping  the  slides  into  the  toning  solution  for  a  short 
time  and  then  examining  them  by  transmitted  light.  The  combina- 
tions of  the  original  ground  color  of  the  slide  and  the  partial  deposit 
of  the  gold,  which  is  blue,  give  us  quite  a  range  of  purples,  blues, 
reds,  grays,  blue-backs,  etc.,  the  color  depending  upon  the  ground 
color  and  the  length  of  toning.  Many  of  the  snow  scenes,  before 
mentioned,  were  treated  in  this  way. 

Loi:al  Toning  with  Different  Baths. 
While  experimenting  with  the  above  mentioned  and  many  other  col- 
oring processes,  it  struck  me  to  try  and  color  slides  by  using  these 
baths  on  one  and  the  same  slide  locally.  In  order  to  succeed  quite  a 
little  skill  in  handling  the  brush  and  the  various  solutions,  as  well  as 
the  water  faucet,  are  essential.  And  even  at  that,  most  slides  are  apt 
to  be  spoiled  by  the  colors  running  into  each  other.  My  mode  of  pro- 
cedure is  as  follows:  I  take  a  dry  slide,  dip  into  water  so  as  to  simply 
moisten  the  surface  of  the  gelatine,  and  then  apply  the  gold  toning  so- 
lution with  a  small  or  large  brush,  as  the  occasion  may  require,  to 
those  portions  of  the  slide  which  are  to  be  colored  to  blue,  and  shades 
of  the  same,  and  also  the  blue  blacks  and  purples,  all  of  which  are  ob- 
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tained  by  the  sulphocyanide  bath.  After  these  portions  of  the  slide 
have  been  colored  satisfactorily,  an  operation  which  is  most  tr>-ing  to 
one's  patience  and  nerves  at  times,  the  other  portions  are  treated  suc- 
cessively with  the  various  remaining  baths.  In  most  cases  the  results 
are  exaggerations  and  also  crude ;  nevertheless  such  a  slide,  especially 
from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  is  of  great  interest.  In  certain  in- 
stances, however,  such  local  coloring  or  toning  is  of  great  effect  and 
beauty,  especially  if  the  original  ground  color  of  the  slide  be  kept  and 
another  color  simply  suggested  in  parts.  Some  of  the  Venetian  scenes 
in  which  water,  sky  and  a  few  houses  and  gondolas  make  up  the  pic- 
ture, treated  in  this  manner,  show  up  beautifully. 

As  a  general  rule  the  monochrome  slide  is  preferable  to  those  col- 
ored by  any  means  whatever,  especially  for  pictorial  purposes.  Nev- 
ertheless an  occasional  suggestion  of  color,  if  used  very  discriminately 
and  with  understanding,  relieves  the  monotony  of  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment of  slides,  always  remembering  that  by  colored  slides  I  refer 
to  photographically  colored  ones,  and  not  those  tinted  by  hand  with 
aniline  dyes.  Those  can  hardly  be  included  within  the  limits  of  legit- 
imate photography. — Camera  Notes, 


Contribution  Box. 

George  Lomax  says:  **I  generally  use  metol  and  as  a  rule  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  density,  but  have  often  read  others  are 
not  so  fortunate.  Some  time  ago,  on  wanting  to  make  up  my  usual 
twelve  ounces  of  stock  solution,  I  found  the  metol  bottle  nearly 
empty,  as  were  most  of  the  others  that  contained  the  various  sam- 
ples of  the  modern  developers.  On  scraping  them  out,  however,  I 
managed  to  get  a  mixture  of  metol,  hydroquinone,  and  glycin  that 
gives  very  much  greater  density  with  perfect  gradation  and  in  very 
much  less  time  than  I  have  ever  found  any  of  them  to  do  separately. 
The  following  is  the  formula,  copied  from  my  bottle: 

Metol 50  grains 

Hydroquinone 50  grams 

Glycin   50  grains 

Sodium   Sulphite 600  grains 

Water 12  ozs. 

Each  ounce  contains  12^  grains  of  oxidizer,  and  when  diluted  with 
two  ounces  of  water  and  one  ounce  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  po- 
tassium carbonate,  makes  four  ounces  of  the  very  best  normal  devel- 
oper that  I  have  ever  tried.     Generally  speaking,  I    do   not   add  bro- 
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mide,  but  when  necessary,  from  over  exposure,  or  when  greater  con- 
trast is  desired  it  may  be  employed  to  the  extent  of,  say,  two  grains 
to  the  ounce. 

George  W.  Houston  writes:  I  recently  bought  a  dark-room  lamp 
with  a  single  ruby  glass,  which,  although  safe  enough  with  proper 
precautions,  admitted  such  a  glare  through  the  part  opposite  the  flame 
as  to  be  painful  to  the  eyes.  It  was  flashed  ruby,  that  is  colored  only 
on  one  side,  and  after  I  ground  the  uncolored  side  with  fine  emery  it 
not  only  ceased  to  trouble  my  eyes,  but  gives  a  mass  of  diffused  light 
as  if  from  a  red  cloud  that  is  perfectly  safe  and  delightful  to  work  by. 
If  my  brother  photographers  will  try  it  they  will  be  both  surprised 
and  delighted. 


Words  from  the  Watch  Tower. 

BY   WATCHMAN. 

OME  folks  have  queer  ideas  of  what  gifts 
should,  or  at  least  may  be.  G.  L.  Sulli- 
van, in  The  Amateur  Photographer^  sym- 
pathizes enough  with  the  patients  in  the 
hospitals  to  plead  with  his  fellow  photog- 
raphers to  send  them  photographs  to  help 
them  to  wile  away  the  weary  hours, 
but  hardly  enough  to  send  anything  that  is 
worth  keeping  for  themselves.  Referring 
to  the  prints  he  says:  **They  may  be  over- 
exposed and  under-exposed,  spotty  and 
stained  and  badly  mounted,  they  may 
have  every  fault  under  the  sun;  what  mat- 
ters it  ?  They  serve  to  make  a  few  mo- 
ments of  some  sufferer's  agony  pass 
quicker.  Like  flowers,  they  bring  to  the 
sick-room  something  of  the  country  and  its 
joys,  perchance  never  to  be  seen  and  felt  again." 

4c        4c        lie 

The  authorities  of  Paris,  France,  have  begun,  and  none  too  soon, 
to  stop  the  sale,  or  at  least  the  exposure  for  sale  of  indecent  photo- 
graphs, and  the  first  victim  is  Clara  Ward,  the  divorced  wife  of  Prince 
de  Chimay,  who  ran  away  from  husband,  home  and  child  with  a 
worthless,  low^  musician.     For  the  sake  of   the  commission  she  got  on 
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their  sale  she  consented  to  be  photographed  in  a  style  so  degrading 
that  even  the  Parisians  could  not  stand,  with  the  result  that  many 
thousands  of  the  photographs  were  seized  and  destroyed.  May  this 
be  but  a  beginning  of  the  good  work,  which  shall  put  a  stop  to  a  prac- 
tice that  has  long  brought  disgrace  on  our  beautiful  art. 

*     «     « 

Hear  what  that  great  authority  Pizzighelli  says  of  the  Chassagne 
method  of  coloring  photographs:  **The  process  is  entirely  without 
any  scientific  basis,  and  is  only  a  coloring  process,  but  well  thought 
out  and  easy  of  application.  Special  selective  absorption  by  partic- 
ular parts  of  the  image  does  not  take  place.  Carbon  and  photo-me- 
chanical prints  can  be  colored  the  same  as  silver  prints,  but  not  pla- 
tiho types,  as  traces  of  metallic  compounds  in  the  paper  of  the  latter 
alter  the  colors.  Is  it  not  time  to  stop  talking  about  it  as  a  method 
of  producing  photographs   in   the  colors   of   nature  or  in   the  natural 

colors  ? ' ' 

«     «     « 

It  is  strange  to  see  how  long  men,  otherwise  intelligent  enough, 
will  remain  ignorant  of  such  a  simple  matter  as  the  principle  of  the 
stereoscope.  A  Mr.  Murray,  of  37  Buxton  Road,  Walthamston,  Eng- 
land, writes  to  The  British  Journal  as  follows:  **May  I  suggest  to  your 
readers,  who  are  in  a  position  to  try  the  experiment,  to  see  if  it  would 
be  possible  or  practical  to  make  a  camera  for  this  purpose,  by  so  ad- 
justing two  lenses  (aided  possibly  by  two  prisms  similar  to  those  used 
in  stereoscopes)  so  that  the  image  from  each  lens  would  mingle  to 
form  one  picture  on  the  plate?  If  so,  we  could,  I  think,  not  only  catch 
the  stereoscopic  effect,  but  would  be  able  to  use  plates  50  per  cent, 
slower,  and  still  get  about  the  same  exposure. '  *  Surely  it  is  too  late 
in  the  day  for  any  fairly  educated  man  to  make  such  an  absurd  pro- 
posal. I  had  supposed  that  everybody  knew  that  to  obtain  a  stereo- 
scopic effect  two  dissimilar  pictures  placed  side  by  side  were  absolutely 
necessary. 

•p         ^^         •■• 

Photography  is  rising.  Who  would  have  thought  that  the  old,  staid 
Art  Journal  would  have  not  only  come  to  recognize  photography  as  a 
means  of  picture  making,  but  actually  to  establish  in  the  columns  a 
*  *  Camera  Craft. ' '  Not  less  wonderful,  and  to  me  at  least,  satisfactory 
is  the  indication  therein  given  of  the  conversion  of  my  very  much 
respected  friend,  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  who  writes  it,  from  the 
errors  of  his  ways  in  the  matter  of  the  objectional  word  **Photogram" 
which  does  not  occur  once  in  his  article,  and  not  only  that,  but  be*ttr 
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still  he  actually  introduces  two  photographs  of  himself  and  calls  them 

so.     No   one   could  reasonably  object  to  the  use  of  PJwtogram   as   a 

title  to  his  interesting  magazine,  and  while  I   cannot   help   admiring 

the  plucky  way  in  which  he  and  his  amiable   and   talented   helpmate 

have  struggled  to  give  currency   to   the  offensive  word,  it  gives   me 

pleasure  to  hope  that  this  is  an  indication  of  their  return   to  the  good 

old  ways. 

«     «     « 

The  British  Association  meeting  at  Toronto  evolved  nothing  es- 
pecially interesting  to  photographers,  but  should  be  ever  memorable 
as  having  removed  the  Roentgen  rays  from  the  unknown  quantity  X, 
to  where  they  properly  belong;  Sir  William  Thompson  having  given 
the  following  clear  and  comprehensive  definition  of  them.  He  said 
they  might  be  of  an  orthokathodic  character,  a  deflectible  fluoriscifient 
excitant;  or  a  parakathodic  character,  a  deflectible  fluoriscifient  non- 
excitant  ;  or  a  diakathodic  character,  a  non-deflectible  fluoriscifient 
non-excitant;  or  an  isokathodic  character,  a  deflectible  non-flusoris- 
cifient  non-excitant.     Now  we  know  all  about  them. 

«     «     « 

It  is  astonishing  how  often  old  ideas  crop  up  as  aew.  Every  now 
and  then  some  one,  remembering  the  toy  of  our  childhood,  consisting 
of  a  horse  and  its  rider  balanced  on  its  hind  legs  on  an  arch,  with  a 
wire  bent  to  a  curve  and  one  end  stuck  into  the  horse's  belly,  and  a 
ball  of  lead  at  the  other  end ;  without  taking  the  trouble  to  try  it 
jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  a  similar  arrangement  will  make  a  capi- 
tal rocker,  and  forthwith  communicates  his  invention  to  his  favorite 
journal.  The  latest  is  **Rae,"  in  The  Photographic  Nezvs,  He  says: 
**It  is  sometimes  very  convenient  to  be  able  to  leave  the  dish  while 
developing  for  a  long  time  and  to  be  quite  sure  that  when  you  come 
back  the  developer  will  be  covering  the  plate  evenly,  and  not  over  one 
side  or  corner.  Say,  for  y^  plate,  take  a  board  8  inches  square  and 
fasten  upon  the  bottom,  about  4^^  inches  apart,  two  of  the  spikes 
which  are  used  for  running  and  cricketing  shoes.  The  points  should 
be  rounded  off,  and  two  of  the  small  porcelain  pallets  as  given  in  a 
child's  box  of  paints  cemented  with  marine  glue  to  the  table  so  that 
the  points  may  rest  on  them.  To  the  front  of  the  board  is  fixed  a  rod 
of  iron  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter — a  long  stair  rod  an- 
swers very  well — to  the  end  of  which  has  been  melted  about  four 
pounds  of  lead  in  a  ball.  The  rod  is  then  bent  so  that  the  ball  of 
lead  comes  exactly  under  the  points  upon  which  the  board  rests,  then 
by  giving  the  board  a  gentle  push  now  and  then,  it  will  go  on  swing- 
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ing  for  a  length  of  time,  depending  upon  the  weight  of  the  dish  and 
plate.  For  heavier  plates  a  heavier  ball  of  lead  will  be  required." 
But  it  is  no  go.  I  have  tried  it,  and  known  of  many  others  who  have 
done  so,  but  never  heard  of  one  who  succeeded. 

«     «     « 

Some  of  the  weaker  of  our  professional  brethren  cut  low  enough 
in  all  conscience,  but  they  cannot  hold  the  candle  to  their  British  con- 
freres. The  British  Journal  tells  of  one  firm  which  issues  a  circular 
saying  that  it  has  been  awarded  medals  for  artistic  work  **  both  at 
home  and  abroad,'*  and  soliciting  orders  to  photograph  family  groups 
at  their  own  residences.  "These  photographs,'*  the  circular  goes  on 
to  say,  **will  measure  8)4  in.  by  6^  in.,  and  will  be  mounted  on  cards 
15  in.  by  12  in.,  and  finished  in  a  highly  artistic  manner.  The  price 
will  be  1 5s.  per  dozen  copies.  The  presents  given  with  eyery  dozen 
may  be  selected  from  our  stock  to  the  value  of  7s.  6d."  Surely  a 
dozen  8^x6)4  prints  mounted  on  15x12  cards  are  cheap  enough  at 
$3.60  without  the  present  worth  $1.80.  Stock  dealers  had  better  be. 
ware  of  such  firms. 

41         «         V 

Burns*  prayer: 

**0  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel*  as  ithers  see  us!** 

is  sometimes  answered  rather  unpleasantly.  Here  is  what  a  wtiter  in 
The  British  Journal  says  of  our  convention  after  alluding  to  certain 
grumblings  anent  that  recently  held  in  Yarsmouth :  *  *  With  all  its  draw- 
backs, the  British  Convention  is  immeasurably  ahead, in  some  respects, 
of  that  annually  held  in  America.  The  latter  is  simply  a  vast  adver- 
tising carnival  and  medal-distributing  agency,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
reports  in  the  American  photographic  press,  I  would  not  have  con- 
ceived it  possible  that  so  much  windy  gush,  so  much  high-falutin 
rubbish  about  photography  and  art  could  be  spoken  and  listened  to  at 
a  gathering  of  photographers  as  was  done  during  the  American  Con- 
vention just  held.  The  scenes  in  **  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  *  *  in  w^hich  Dick- 
ens satirizes  American  oratorical  methods  and  peculiarities,  are  dn- 
and  sober  reading  compared  with  the  amazingly  strange  and  comical 
things  talked  to  American  photographers  in  convention  assembled. 
What  do  my  readers  think  of  this  as  introduction  to  a  disquisition  on 
art? 

"How  long  do  you  want  me  to  talk?  We  will  leave  that  to  you. 
When  anybody  gets  tired,  yawn  and  I  will  quit.  I  think  1  am  one  of 
the  laziest  men  that  walks  and  I  am  always  ready  to  stop.     Art  is  the 
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embodiment  of  the  senses;  it  is  the  higher  feeling,  it  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  temperament,  it  is  the  development  of  something  that  is 
better  and  nobler.  The  dividing  line  between  the  senses,  iet  them 
be  in  the  higher  plane  or  in  the  lower,  is  very  narrow,  extremely  nar- 
row. We  step  from  the  lowest  depths  of  despair  and  from  the  very 
lowest  depths  of  discouragement,  from  the  dark  clouds  of  the  valley 
into  the  sunshine  of  encouragement  and  enlightenment,  and  the  bor- 
der line  between  these  two  lands  is  extremely  narrow.  Show  me  the 
man  that  is  so  wonderfully  developed  that  he  sees  and  feels  the  best 
things,  and  I  will  show  you  a  man  who  is  equally  variable  in  his  na- 
ture, so  that  he  easily  steps  down  into  the  lowest  depths." 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  intellectual  fare  upon  which  American 
photographers  apparently  thrive! 

41      «      « 

The  same  writer  has  also  the  following  hit  at  the  apparently  al- 
most, if  not  altogether  defunct  **Radiotent"  fiasco.  **The  Dansac- 
Chassagne  color  process  comedy  has  broadened  out  into  screaming 
farce.  Could  anything  be  more  diverting  than  Messrs.  Anthony's  ex- 
periences? They  billed  America  with  the  announcement  that  the  so- 
lutions would  be  on  sale  on  July  i.  The  solutions  arrive,  but  no  re- 
sults are  obtainable.  A  demonstrator  is  cabled  for  from  Paris,  and, 
when  he  arrives,  he  also  fails  to  produce  a  result.  So  the  curtain  is 
rung  down  on  a  highly  amusing  act.  What  is  to  happen  next? 
Really,  it  is  all  very  fimny,  and  I  am  sure  that  everybody  will  allow 
the  process,  despite  its  scientific  failure,  to  be  productive  of  a  great 
deal  of  amusement,  which  is  something  to  its  credit,  at  any  rate." 

*     «     « 

I  wonder  how  often,  in  connection  with  stupid  patents,  I  have 
quoted  the  aphorism,** fools  and  their  money  are  soon  parted."  Here 
is  another  example  of  the  fact  that  **a  little  knowledge. is  a  dangerous 
thing:  "  A  T.  C.  Porter,  of  Eton  College,  too,  has  discovered  that  blue 
prints  can  be  made  on  glass  coated  with  gelatine  as  well  as  on  paper, 
and  thinking  that  for  many  subjects  blue  lantern  slides  would  be  just 
the  thing,  rushes  off  to  the  patent  office,  the  British  patent  office; 
being  sensible  enough  to  let  the  grasping  ignoramus  pay  the  rather 
heavy  fees  and  find  out  for  himself  that  he  had  thrown  away  his 
money.  This  is  what  he  says  :  **In  carrying  my  invention  into 
effect,  I  take  a  plate  or  film  coated  with  gelatine  or  other  suitable 
substratum,  and  I  immerse  or  place  the  same  in  contact  with  a  solu- 
tion of  ferric  ammonium  citrate  or  other  ferric  salt.  I  preferably 
employ  a  strong  solution  of   ferric  salt,  and  immerse  or  place   the 
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plate  or  film  in  contact  for  about  three  minutes.  I  then  remove  the 
plate  or  film,  and  rapidly  wash  off  the  excess  of  the  solution  with  dis- 
tilled water.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  excess  of  sensitizing 
solution  should  be  washed  off  both  immediately  and  rapidly.  The 
plates  or  films  are  allowed  to  dry,  and  are  then  ready  for  exposure, 
usually  by  contact  with  a  negative  in  a  strong  light. 

**They  are  developed  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  potassium  fer- 
ricyanide,  and  fixed  by  washing  first  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  well  washing  with  soft  or  distilled  water. 

*  *The  positives  thus  produced  are  of  a  blue  color  inclining  to  green, 
but,  by  subsequently  treating  them  with  a  bath  of  very  dilute  ammo- 
nia or  other  alkaline  hydrate,  the  said  color  changes  to  a  violet  blue, 
finally  becoming  a  pale  reddish -brown  should  the  toning  process  be 
continued  too  long. 

**  I  find  that  one  part  of  solution  of  ferric  ammonium  citrate  satu- 
rated at  ordinary  temperatures  to  one  of  water  is  very  suitable  for  sen- 
sitizing. 

**  I  also  find  that  one  gramme  of  potassium  ferricyanide  dissolved 
in  8  c.  c.  of  soft  or  distilled  water  is  suitable  for  development.  The 
fixing  solution  is  made  with  about  5  per  cent,  of  pure  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  rest  water. 

**  The  toning  solution  contains  about  two  drops  of  ammonia  solu- 
tion (.880)  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water." 


Notes. 

Clouds. — Those  who  employ  Thornton-Picard  or  such  roller  blind 
shutters  in  front  of  their  lenses  may,  in  the  following  way,  secure 
clouds  in  their  landscapes  when  time  exposures  are  to  be  given;  /.  r., 
give  the  necessary  longer  exposure  to  the  foreground  or  lower  pan, 
and  shorter  to  the  sky. 

Don't  set  the  shutter  before  drawing  out  the  slide,  but  after  draw- 
ing it  out  pull  the  cord  so  as  to  raise  the  blind  sufficiently  to  expose 
the  foreground,  and  lower  it,  occupying  in  doing  so  about  two-thirds 
the  estimated  exposure,  cover  the  opening  and  set  the  shutter,  and 
then  give  to  the  whole  the  remaining  third. 

Citrates  as  Restrain ers. — Although  the  restraining  power  of  the 
citrates  has  long  been  known  they  have  been  very  little  employed,  but 
in  cases  of  serious  over-exposure  they  are  invaluable.  A  few  drops  of 
a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  citrate  will,  in  such  cases,  hold 
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back  the  too  rapid  development  and  give  a  negative  with  the  necessary 
contrast  very  much  better  than  any  quantity  of  a  bromide.  It  is  not 
always  to  be  found  in  the  stock  houses,  but  may  easily  be  made  by 
dissolving  ammonium  carbonate  in  water  and  neutralizing  with  a  solu- 
tion of  acid  citric.  The  strength  is  immaterial  as  a  few  experiments 
will  show  just  how  many  drops  of  any  strength  is  required : 

A  New  Light. — The  following,  extracted  from  the  Allegemeine 
Photographen  Zeitung^  should  be  of  interest  to  photographers. 

There  has  been  on  the  market,  since  1895,  a  light  of  great  inten- 
sity, which  can  be  compared  to  many  arc  lamps,  which  is  very  simple 
in  working  and  also  cheap  to  fit  up.  This  is  the  Hydro-Press  gas 
light,  invented  by  Engineer  George  RothgieSser,  of  Dusseldorf ,  which 
may  be  fitted  up  wherever  gas  and  water  supply  are  handy. 

The  pressure  of  the  gas  is  effected  by  a  **transformationsapparat," 
which  is  connected  to  the  water  supply.  The  apparatus,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  lights,  is  about  170  cm.  high,  and  about  30  to  40 
cm.  in  diameter;  it  is  very  simple  in  construction,  has  no  movable 
parts  or  pipes,  and  besides,  the  turning  on  and  off  of  the  water  needs 
no  attention.  The  intensity  of  the  light  is  about  600  c.  p. ,  with  an 
hourly  consumption  of  gas  of  about  400  litres,  and  of  water  from  100 — 
300  litres — this  is  determined  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  the  higher 
the  pressure  the  less  water  used,  so  that  the  cost  of  working  with  gas 
at  16  pfennig  and  water  at  12  pfennig  is  about  8  to  10  pfennige  { — to 
about  iK^)  P^r  hour;  with  600  c.  p.  and  the  cost  of  the  renewal  of  the 
mantle  is  about  i  pfennig  per  hour.  The  water  comes  away  from  the 
apparatus  quite  pure,  and  may  be  used  for  washing  prints,  etc. 

The  burner  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  ordinary 
incandescent  burner,  but  has  a  large  mixing  chamber  with  seven 
metal  partitions,  so  that  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  gases  takes  place, 
and  there  is  no  chance  of  the  flame  striking  back. 

The  apparatus  is  made  in  four  sizes  for  from  two  to  twenty  lamps, 
and  costs  from  130  to  520  shillings,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Hydro-Press-Gas-Gesellschaft,  Nurnberg. 

Lenses  and  the  Tariff. — We  have  received  from  that  old  estab- 
lished  and  thoroughly  reliable  firm,  Benjamin  French  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, a  communication  regarding  the  effect  of  the  recent  increase,  from 
35  to  45  per  cent.,  of  the  duty  on  imported  lenses,  in  which  they  say 
that  although  they  have  had  to  readjust  their  price  list  of  the  well- 
known  Vorgtlander,  and  Darlot  lens,  the  increase  of  the  retail  price 
is  in  no  case  greater  than  the  increase  of  duty,  and  in  some  cases  not 
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so  much,  the  makers  having  agreed  to  make  a  slight  reduction  in 
their  prices. 

Photographers  need  not  be  told  that  the  above  named  firm  has 
always  had  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  fraternity,  and  have  done  all 
in  their  power  to  keep  the  duty  on  imported  lenses,  such  as  they  have 
handled  for  over  fifty  years,  down  as  low  as  possible,  and  that  they 
are  not  in  the  least  responsible  or  desirous  for  the  increase. 

Copies  of  the  revised  price  list  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Rayfiltergraph  and  Rayfilterographv. — Several  correspond- 
ents  have  sent  partly  serious  and  partly  humorous  inquiries  as  to 
those,  we  must  confess,  rather  unfortunate  appellations  which  ap- 
peared in  our  last  number  in  our  notice  of  Bausch  &  Lomb  Company's 
little  pamphlet;  we  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  *'Rayfilter"  is 
the  name  given  by  that  firm  to  their  very  convenient  color  cell,  of 
which  we  have  more  than  once  spoken  very  highly,  ** Rayfiltergraph" 
they  apply  to  photographs  the  negatives  of  which  have  been  exposed 
through  the  ray  filter,  and  by  **rayfilterogTaphy"  they  mean  the  art  of 
producing  photographs  through  the  rayfilter. 

The  desire  to  secure  cloud  effects  in  their  pictures  has  produced 
a  large  demand  for  those  cells  and  we  understand  that  their  makers 
have  introduced  one  specially  adapted  for  use  with  the  '*  Bullet 
Kodak'*  which  answers  admirably. 

The  Zeiss  Convertible  Anastigmat. — The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Opti- 
cal Co.  inform  us  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  American 
market  is  open  to  all  the  other  licensees  of  the  Zeiss  patents,  the  sale 
of  their  convertible  Anastigmat  lenses  has  exceeded  their  anticipa- 
tions, and  taxed  their  new  plant  to  the  utmost  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand  for  these  extraordinary  lenses. 

The  Convention  Prize  Pictures.. — We  have  so  often  and  so  long 
stood  almost  alone  in  speaking  the  truth  about  those  prize  pictures  as 
reproduced  by  several  of  our  contemporaries,  that  we  are  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  quoting  the  opinion  of  some  one  who  seems  to  think 
as  we  do,  and  has  the  courage  of  his  opinion.  Hear  what  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Photography  says:  **  We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  there  is  an  increase  at  every  annual  exhibition  of  professional 
work  of  subjects  of  a  theatrical  character  verging  on  the  grandiose 
and  ridiculous. 

**We  fear  the  influence  of  the  *high  art  talkers*  in  our  magazines 
is  too  thoroughly  leavening  the  whole  mass  to  hope  for  a  reformation 
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just  now.     A  return  to  simple  themes  simply  rendered  is  to  be  wished 
for/* 

The  Paris  Cinematograph  Disaster. — The  result  of  the  trial  of  the 
manager  of  the  bazaar  and  the  operators  at  the  cinematograph  exhibi- 
tion is  that  the  former,  Baron  de  Mackau,  is  fined  500  francs,  M. 
Ballac  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  fine  of  300  francs, 
and  M.  Bragrachow,  his  assistant,  to  eight  months  in  prison  and  a 
fine  of  200  francs.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  they  had  done  good  service 
in  saving  lives  during  the  panic,  and  had  already  suffered  much  from 
mental  trouble,  the  sentences  are  suspended  and  will  not  be  enforced 
during  future  good  behavior. 

Washing  Negatives. — Herr  Gaedicke,  in  a  recent  lecture  before  a 
German  photographic  society,  said,  in  substance,  that  a  5x7  negative 
just  out  of  the  fixing  bath,  would  be  sufficiently  washed  by  four 
changes  of  water,  each  about  4>^  ounces,  and  five  minutes  between 
each  change,  but,  unless  the  German  plates  are  very  much  more 
thinly  coated  than  those  we  generally  employ,  he  is  very  much  mis- 
taken, as  we  have  repeated  the  experiment  several  times,  and  in  each 
case  on  the  negative  being  dried  there  was  on  some  parts  of  the  sur- 
face a  white  efflorescence  and  on  applying  the  tongue  the  taste  of 
hypo  was  unmistakable.  Eight  changes,  the  tray  filled  to  the  top,  and 
^we  minutes  between  each  change  should  always  be  given. 

Pennsylvania  State  Convention. — Under  Society  News  will  be 
found  a  notice  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  held  in  Bellefonte  on  the  23d,  24th,  and  25th  of 
February  next,  at  which  amateurs  from  all  over  the  world  are  invited 
to  compete.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  some  of  our  readers  carry  off  the 
awards  offered  to  amateurs. 


A  NEW  CAMERA. 

We  have  just  learned  that  the  Manhattan  Optical  Company  of  Wesskill,  N.  J., 
expects  to  place  on  the  market  within  a  few  days  a  new  camera  of  the  snap-shot 
family  which  will  retail  for  $5.00.  They  call  it  the  Boss  Dandy,  and  from  the  de- 
scription we  have  of  it  we  should  judge  that  it  is  well  named.  It  is  designed  for 
4x5  plates,  is  leather  covered  and  carries  three  double  plate-holders.  It  is  fitted 
with  their  rapid  achromatic  lens,  which  needs  no  introduction  to  any  one  at  all 
familiar  with  the  first-class  lenses  that  are  being  made  to-day.  If  you  have  any 
friends  who  are  photographically  inclined  and  who  do  not  care  to  make  a  large  out- 
lay on  their  first  outfit  this  is  just  the  thing  for  them.     Tell  them  about  it. 
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Our  Pictures. 

The  frontispiece,  *'The  Proposal,"  by  John  E.  Dumont,  when  compared  with 
the  frontispiece  of  our  August  number,  shows  not  only  his  variety  in  style,  but 
also  the  degree  of  perfection  which  he  reaches  in  each.  "The  Proposal"  is  so  nearly 
perfect  that  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  only  two  small  faults  had  been  reme- 
died— the  water,  loweied  in  tone»  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  trimmed  from  the  left 
side.  Perhaps  "faults"  is  hardly  the  word  to  use,  as  it  may  be  a  matter  of  taste, 
but  we  think  those  suggested  alterations  would  be  improvements. 

H.  A.  Latimer's  "A  Cuban  House"  would  seem  to  us  incapable  of  improve- 
ment, except  for  the  figures  staring  at  the  camera.  It  is  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  a  fine  picture. 

E.  Lee  Ferguson's  "Angler"  is  one  of  those  rare  natural  scenes  that  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  which  nature  is  truly  artistic.  Composition  and  lighting  are 
perfect,  and  the  repose  of  waiting  and  watching  for  a  "bite"  is  beautifully  in  keep' 
ing  with  the  scene,  although  a  less  true  artist  would  have  marred  the  effect  by  rep- 
resenting the  fisherwoman  in  action. 

"Still  Waters,"  by  E.  D.  Mix,  has  lost  very  much  by  reproduction,  and  as  it  is« 
is  disappointing. 

H.  P.  R.  Holt's  "Statue  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall"  is  a  good  example  of  archi- 
tectural photography,  which  hardly  comes  under  the  head  of  pictorial  work. 

H.  A.  Latimer's  "Irish  Lily"  speaks  for  itself,  and  in  no  uncertain  tongue.  It 
is,  like  most  of  his  work,  of  the  very  highest  class. 

John  A.  Grant's  "Cooling  Off"  and  "Waiting"  have  been  noticed  in  "Our  Port- 
folio" as  also  has  been  E.  H.  Newbury's  "The  Old  Well  Sweep." 

Taking  them  all  in  all,  our  illustrations  this  month  are  fully  up  to  the  mark. 
and  are  alike  creditable  to  their  authors  and  the  Magazine. 


Beginners*  Print  Competition  for  1897. 

Extension  of  Time. 

In  response  to  several  communications,  we  have,  as  will  be  seen  on  another 
page,  extended  the  time  during  which  prints  for  the  Beginners'  Competition  will 
be  received  from  October  i  to  November  i,  on  which  day  the  entries  will  close. 

RULES. 

Only  beginners  w^ho  have  practiced  photography  for  two  years  or  less  are  eligi- 
ble to  enter  the  competition,  and  a  statement  must  be  made  giving  the  date  when 
practice  was  begun.  Pictures  submitted  must  be  entirely  the  work  of  the  sender 
from  exposure  in  the  camera  to  the  finished  print. 

Competitors  may  enter  one  or  all  classes. 
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Class  I. — Genre,  figure  and  animal  studies  (not  taken  in  a  studio). 

Class  II. — Landscape,  with  or  without  figures,  marines,  river  scenery,  and  cloud 
effects. 

Prizes. — In  Class  I., a  silver  medal  and  two  yearly  subscriptions  to  The  Ameri- 
can Amatuer  Photographer  will  be  given  for  the  best  average  set  of  five  pictures. 
For  the  second  best  a  rapid  rectigraph  lens  for  a  4x5  camera. 

In  Class  II.,  a  folding  camera,  size  4x5,  with  rapid  rectigraphic  lens,  will  be 
given  for  the  best  average  set  ol  five  pictures.  For  the  second  best,  a  lens  for  a 
4x5  camera. 

Conditions  :  No  more  than  fi\  e  pictures  in  each  class  to  be  sent,  the  pictures  to 
be  mounted  but  not  framed,  and  those  awarded  prizes  to  become  the  property  of 
the  publishers  of  The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  who  are  to  have  the 
privilege  at  their  option  of  reproducing  them  in  said  magazine. 

Entries  Will  Close  November  i,  1897. — The  photographs  will  be  judged  upon 
their  artistic  and  technical  merit,  and  the  judges  or  judge  will  be  instructed  to 
withhold  any  award  if  the  pictures  in  their  or  his  judgment  are  unworthy  of  it  All 
photographs  must  be  endorsed  "Beginners'  Copmetition,  A.  A.  P.,  1897."  and 
sent,  prepaid,  addressed  as  follows:  **The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  239 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York."     No  pictures  will  be  returned  unless  postage  is  sent. 


Our   Portfolio. 

[Prints  sent  for  criticism  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Cen- 
tre, N.  Y..  and  will  be  returned  only  on  requests  accompanied  by  stamps  for  re- 
turn postage;  and  unless  otherwise  advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  reproduce  any  of  them  in  The  American  Amateur  Photographer.] 

J.  M.  Brooks. — **The  Factory  and  the  Farm"  is  not  nearly  equal  to  some  of  his 
previous  efforts.  The  series  of  parallel  horizontal  lines  in  the  foreground  have  a 
mechanical  effect.  The  circle  of  foliage,  or  rather  the  foliage  in  the  middle  distance, 
making  a  circle  through  which  the  factory  in  the  distance  is  seen  emphasize  that 
effect,  and  that  which  is  thus  seen  is  of  little  interest.  Had  he  gone  a  little  nearer 
and  given  us  the  cattle  alone  he  might  have  made  an  interesting  picture.  Success 
is  most  easily  attained  through  simplicity. 

John  A.  Grant's  "Waiting"  is  a  beautiful  picture,  beautiful  in  composition  and 
beautifully  lighted.  A  girl  suitably  dressed  and  with  just  the  expression  sug- 
gested is  leaning  against  a  stump  under  the  shade  of  trees,  backed  by  a  boulder 
fence  which  guides  the  eye  to  the  brilliantly  lighted  distance  from  which  the  ex- 
pected one  will  come.  "On  the  Salmon  River"  is  also  excellent  in  design  and  com- 
position, and  with  a  satisfactory  indication  of  cloud  in  the  sky.  The  fault  is  in  the 
representation  of  the  water,  which  is  simply  white  paper,  or  nearly  so.  Had  the 
surface  been  broken  up  by  a  stone  thrown  in  just  before  exposure  it  would  have 
been  very  much  better.     We  hope  to  reproduce  both. 

F.R.Archibald. — "Camp  of  Wearie  Willies,"  even  if  technically  perfect,  would 
sill  be  one  ot  those  photographs  that  are  interesting  only  to  those  connected  with 
it,  either  as  participators  or  their  friends.  A  tent  occupying  about  four-fifths  of  the 
space  and  four  young  men,  one  drinking  from  a  bottle,  and  another  drawing  some- 
thing to  drink  from  a  barrel.  It  has,  of  course,  no  claim  to  be  a  picture,  and  the  ex- 
posure has  been  too  short  to  admit  of  its  being  a  good  photograph. 
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Robert  Paris. — "The  Shades  of  Evening"  does  not  convey  the  impression  sug- 
gested by  its  title,  as  it  is  a  result  of  under  exposure.  It  is  a  modem  reaper  and 
binder  at  work,  with  a  figure  setting  up  the  sheaves  behind.  A  longer  exposure 
would  have  been  an  improvement;  but  the  pure  white  sky  would  in  any  case  be 
fatal  to  pictorial  effect. 

William  Jenkins'  *' Lobster  Factory"  is  excellent  in  every  respect  but  breadth. 
It  contains  neither  a  high  light  nor  a  dark ;  probably  arising  from  ever  exposure.  If 
he  will  compare  it  with  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd"  he  will  see  what  we  mean 
In  this  the  breadth  and  contrast  in  light  and  shade  is  very  effective,  and  figures, 
sea,  and  sky  all  combine  to  make  it  a  good  picture.  **  A  Big  Subject"  has  only  one 
fault — ^so  far  as  the  negative  is  concerned,  the  vertical  line  which  continues  the 
line  of  the  body.  In  portraiture  a  tree  or  veitical  line  of  any  kind  should  never  be 
allowed  to  appear  to  grow  up  out  of  the  head  of  the  figure.  The  prints  aie  first  at- 
tempts at  platinum  printing  and  are  not  of  the  fine  velvety  black  that  he  will  get 
by  a  longer  experience.  He  is  working  on  right  lines  and  his  work  will  soon  orna- 
ment our  pages. 

L.  Whitcomb. — We  have  to  thank  this  correspondent  for  a  photograph  of  a  rain- 
bow rising  from  a  bank  of  white  cloud  and  passing  up  in  the  well-known  curve  to 
about  the  zenith.  It  is  represented  simply  by  a  streak  a  little  lighter  than  the  sky, 
and  was  an  exposure  of  1-15  of  a  second  withy/8  on  an  ordinary  plate.  With  an 
orthochromatic  plate,  a  color  screen  and  a  longer  exposure,  a  much  better  defined 
image  could  have  been  obtained. 

C.  G.  Skeene  is  a  better  artist  than  photographer.  '*Askcoift"  on  the  Thomp- 
son River,  British  Columbia,  is  from  an  especially  well  selected  point  of  view,  and 
a  fine  combination  of  hill  and  valley,  with  a  town  and  a  bridge  leading  to  it;  but  it 
is  from  a  poor  negative  and  not  nearly  deep  enough  printed. 

P.  FooTE  in  "On  the  Rocky  Bank"  has  a  beautiful  picture,  equally  good  in  com- 
position, motifs  and  lighting,  although  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  make  the  face  of 
the  figure  quite  so  dark.  This  is  a  case  in  which  a  little  lead  judiciously  applied 
would  be  a  very  great  improvement.  We  shall  reproduce  it  to  show  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  effect  the  improvement. 

W.  R.  LiscoMB. — We  do  not  care  to  waste  time  noticing  prints  that  you  knew  to 
be  faulty.  Do  the  best  you  know  and  then  send  to  us.  We  have  no  patience  with 
a  photographer  who  says:  'I  know  the  light  was  not  in  the  right  direction,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. ;"  whenever  you  cannot  get  just  what'  you  want  leave  it  alone  and  look 
elsewhere. 

Washington  Bruce. — The  portrait  is  beautifully  lighted  and  the  pose  good,  but 
it  is  killed  by  the  conglomeration  of  accessories.  With  a  plain  background  and 
nothing  else  it  would  be  a  gem  of  the  first  water ;  but  as  it  is  it  seems  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  contents  of  a  drawing-room  with  a  figure  thrown  in.  Study  the  beauty 
ot  simplicity. 

Clara  Woolford. — Your  negatives  are  evidently  very  much  under  developed, 
and  your  prints  consequently  too  weak  to  tone  to  any  other  color.  You  will  save 
both  time  and  money  by  getting  some  practical  instruction  from  a  proper  teacher. 

E.  D.  Porter. — "Taking  Up  the  Butter"  is  as  nearly  faultless  as  ever  we  ex- 
pect to  see  a  picture,  and  it  is  a  picture  in  every  sense  of  the  word.     A  beautiful 
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girl,  beautifully  and  suitably  dressed  in  a  white  wrapper,  has  apparently  just  fin- 
ished churning,  and  is  seated  and  in  the  act  of  taking  the  butter  from  the  chum. 
Composition,  pose  and  lighting  are  excellent;  and  altogether  it  is  just  such  a  pic- 
ture as  we  delight  to  reproduce.  ** Moonlight  on  the  Lake"  is  also  very  good, 
although  too  deeply  printed.  It  is  so  good  that,  but  for  the  fact  that  we  have  re- 
cently had  quite  enough  of  such  scenes,  we  should  have  reproduced  it  also. 

E.  A.  K.,  Baltimore. — "Anticipation"  is  a  man  ploughing  with  presumably  a 
pair  of  horses,  but  as  they  are  taken  broadside  on  only  one  is  really  visible.  Then 
instead  of  suggested  motion  they  are  very  much  at  rest,  and  there  is  far  too  much 
uninteresting  foreground.  The  only  thing  fairly  passable  is  the  printing  in  of 
several  clouds,  and  it  E.  A.  K.  will  look  up  the  article  on  that  subject  in  our  Sep- 
tember, 1895,  number  she  will  find  how  to  do  it  better  and  easier.  "Realization" 
is  even  more  faulty.  Several  conical  masses,  presumately  of  grain,  hardly 
worthy  of  the  name  of  stacks,  with  a  figure  as  stiff  as  the  stick  over  his  shoulder 
staring  at  the  camera.  "Summer  Idleness  "  is  a  little  but  only  a  little  better.  A 
lady  in  the  end  of  a  punt,  occupying  about  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  punt 
and  repeating  the  horizontal  line  of  foliage  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  or  river;  but 
sky  and  water  are  so  much  alike,  a  low  gray  tone  unbroken,  the  one  by  cloud,  the 
other  by  ripple,  that  the  only  suggestion  that  it  is  water  is  given  by  the  punt.  E. 
A.  K.  is  a  fairly  gpod  photographer,  but  she  will  not  be  anything  more  till  she 
studies  art. 

W.  E.  Baldwin.— "Site  of  the  Old  Mill"  and  "High  Water,"  at  Glens  Falls  on 
the  Hudson,  are,  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  simply  perfect — mass  of  rock, 
tumbling  water,  spray,  and  beautiful  clouds,  all  perfectly  photographed ;  exam- 
ples of  the  highest  class  of  topographical  work,  the  recording  01  things  as  they  are ; 
bu'.  without  true  pictorial  quality.  One  inch  cut  from  the  foreground  of  each  would 
be  a  decided  improvement. 

S.  B.  RicHEV. — It  is  not  easy  to  make  an  ungraceful  portrait  of  a  child,  but  this 
correspondent  has  managed  it.  No.  i  is  a  child  standing  stifl;  as  a  poker  in  front 
of  an  ugly  fence  running  right  across  behind  her,  and  staring  at  the  camera.  He 
should  try  again,  place  the  pretty  child  in  more  suitable  surroundings,  or  before  a 
perfectly  plain  background,  and  let  her  pose  herself.  He  will  not  have  to  watch 
01  wait  long  before  she  assumes  a  position  very  much  better  than  this.  No.  2  is 
very  much  better,  and  would  have  been  a  fine  picture  if  the  camera  had  been  near 
enough  to  include  only  the  figares.  Man,  boy,  dogs,  and  goat  harnessed  to  a  eart 
are  all  beautifully  in  action,  and  make  an  excellent  composition,  but  need  to  be  ex- 
amined through  a  magnifying  glass.  By  not  going  close  enough  to  fill  the  picture 
with  the  figures  he  has  lost  the  opportunity  or  a  lifetime.  No.  3  might  be  called  a 
mountain  gorge,  a  road  winding  between  two  hills,  with  a  stream  of  water  rushing 
down  on  the  right.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  others,  the  photogiaphy  is  excellent, 
and  in  this  the  best  point  of  view  has  been  chosen,  but  the  subiect  is  hardly  of  suf- 
ficient interest  to  have  been  worth  a  plate. 

W.  T.  Simpson — ^"Salting,"  although  a  rather  hackneyed  subject,  is  a  fine  pic- 
ture with  but  one  fault,  an  excess  of  bare  foreground.  When  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  has  been  cut  off  it  will  be  a  charming  picture,  and  of  course  would  have 
been  more  so  had  the  lens  been  raised  so  as  to  have  given  that  to  the  sky.  In 
"Bringing  Home  the  Sheaves,"  No.  i,  there  is  a  sad  lack  of  concentration  of  light, 
too  many  lights  of  equal  value  being  scattered  all  over,  and  even  had  it  been  prop- 
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erly  lighted  the  staring  at  the  camera  by  the  figure  on  the  wagon  would  have 
spoiled  the  picture.  No.  2  is  very  much  better,  but  too  deeply  printed.  This  is  so 
evident  that  it  should  not  have  been  sent.  We  wish  to  see  only  the  best  that  our 
friends  can  do,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  help  them  to  do  better. 

H. — No.  I,  as  it  is,  is  a  poor  affair,  but  when  the  6}4  inches  are  reduced  to  3 
inches  it  is  a  very  pretty  picture,  and  would  have  been  very  much  better  if  the 
negative  had  been  developed  so  as  to  admit  of  some  detail  in  the  face  of  the  figure. 
No  2  was  not  worth  sending.  Prints,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  sky  and  water, 
and  those  represented  by  plain  paper  are  not  worth  wasting  our  time  on.  No.  3 
seems  an  attempt  at  impressionism,  but  does  not  impress  us  favorably.  The 
clouds  are  without  detail,  and  the  general  appearance  is  as  if  the  neai  foliage 
through  which  the  water  is  seen  had  been  focused  instead  of  the  distance.  We 
hardly  know  what  had  been  the  intention  of  the  photographer,  but  whatever  it  was, 
he  has  not  succeeded. 

E,  S.  Wilson. — "Moonlight  on  the  Lake"  is  a  very  good  picture  spoiled,  both 
by  too  deep  printing  and  by  inartistic  working  on  the  print  or  negative,  or  both, 
producing  a  mechanical  ripple  or  moonlit  path  that  is  positively  offensive.  We 
should  like  to  see  an  untouched  print  of  this.  ''Surf  and  Sail-boat,"  although  a  flat, 
unsatisfactory  print,  is  from  a  good  negative,  and  a  fine  subject.  If  properly 
printed  and  an  inch  trimmed  from  the  right  side  it  would  be  as  fine  a  marine  pho- 
togp-aph  as  we  have  ever  reproduced.  ''Babbling  Brook"  is  a  good  example  of  how 
eas>  it  is  to  spoil  a  good  picture.  A  semi-circle  of  interesting  geological  strata 
crowned  by  foliage;  in  the  middle  a  "bridal  veil"  of  trickling  water  down  its  sur- 
face, and  in  the  foreground  a  rippling  pool  with  four  children,  the  girls  in  white 
and  the  boys  in  black.  One  would  have  thought  it  would  have  been  diflScult  to 
spoil  such  an  excellent  composition,  but  Mr.  Wilson  has  managed  it  by  placing  the 
two  boys  on  the  extreme  left  and  the  two  girls  on  the  extreme  right  of  his  8^  x 
6>^  plate,  the  result  being  that  the  eye  wanders  from  side  to  side,  like  Noah's  dove, 
finding  no  place  on  which  to  rest.  How  he  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  bringing  the 
figures  together  and  thereby  concentrating  attention,  we  cannot  understand.  The 
negative  has  evidently  been  under  exposed,  but  by  lighter  printing,  and  cutting 
the  print  right  down  in  a  line  with  the  telegraph  pole  on  the  top,  retaining  the 
shadow  on  the  left  of  the  waterfall,  a  fairly  good  picture  can  be  secured. 

HucH  C.  Wilson. — "The  Land  of  Clouds"  is  a  fine  example  of  that  interestmg 
work,  as  fine  as  anything  that  we  have  seen,  but  he  has  not  turned  the  negative  to 
account  in  printing  "Lake  Mahopac,"  which  comes  with  a  sky  of  white  paper. 
As  it  is,  it  is  of  little  interest,  but  with  a  portion  of  "The  Land  of  Clouds"  printed 
into  the  sky,  and  an  inch  of  the  excessive  foreground,  or  rather  fore  water  trimmed 
ofl^,  it  would  be  a  gem  in  any  collection,  and  we  should  gladly  reproduce  it.  "An 
Admirer  of  Art"  is  a  good  idea  badly  carried  out.  An  easel  with  two  pictures  and 
a  girl  in  white  that  should  be  looking  at  them,  but  instead  is  standing  at  the  side 
locking  across  the  surface  of  one  of  them,  in  a  way  that  she  could  not  possibly  see 
it.  Then  the  dress,  from  improper  development  presumably,  is  simply  white  pa- 
per without  a  trace  of  shade,  and  the  background,  lace  curtains  and  wall  paper  is 
so  sharp  and  pronounced  as  to  attract  the  attention  from  the  figure.  He  should 
tr}'  it  again,  turning  the  easel  so  that  the  figure  may  stand  before  it,  and  placing 
both  far  enough  from  the  background  to  put  it  out  of  focus.     Give  a  fuller  expos- 
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lire,  and  develop  with  a  solution   very  weak    in  oxidizer,  say  not   more  than  one 
grain  of  pyio,  and  he  will  have  a  much  better  picture. 

Frank  E.  Foster,  ignoring  our  oft  repeated  statement  that  pressure  on  our 
portfolio  space  prevents  our  noticing  more  than  three  prints  from  any  one  corre- 
spondent at  any  one  time,  sends  nine,  from  which  we  select  the  following  three: 
One  thing,  however,  we  may  say,  and  it  belongs  to  all  the  prints  alike;  his  beset- 
ting sin  is  the  including  too  much  in  his  view.  Eveiy  thing  that  does  not  help  and 
is  not  in  some  way  connected  with  the  objective  point,  hinders  and  detracts  from 
the  beauty  of  simplicity,  which  must  be  the  characteristic  of  every  good  picture. 
**In  the  Glen"  is  the  oest  of  the  lot,  but  wants  three-quarters  of  an  inch  cut  from 
the  foreground.  The  representation  of  water  by  white  paper  is  always  offensive, 
and  is  especially  so  in  this  foreground.  Thus  cut  the  composition  and  lighting  is 
good.  '*In  Shady  Dell"  is  a  fine  subject  with  two  serious  faults.  The  white  paper 
water,  which  local  reduction  on  the  negative  would  cure,  and  the  lot  of  distracting 
matter  on  the  left.  An  inch  and  a  quarter  cut  from  the  left,  so  as  just  to  include 
the  first  tree,  would  be  a  decided  improvement  and  make  a  pretty  upright  picture 
**  Comrades"  has  a  good  picture  in  it,  but  as  it  is,  it  is  a  lopsided  composition,  an 
example  of  perfect  photographic  technique  without  a  trace  of  pictorial  merit.  But 
cut  it  exactly  in  two,  throw  the  left  half  away  and  in  the  right  there  will  be  a  pic- 
ture, and  a  beautiful  picture  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  We  have  so  cut  it  and 
shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

Andrew  Emerine,  Jr. — "Homeward  Bound"  has  only  one  fault,  a  little  too  low 
horizon,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  a  three-inch  view.  One  inch  would  have 
been  much  better ;  with  that  exception  it  is  in  every  respect  a  peifect  picture, with  the 
ship  just  where  the  artist  should  desire  it'  to  be,  and  the  glorious  cloudland  over 
it  is  superbly  beautiful.  Hardly  less  beautiful  is  "The  Approaching  Storm,"  in 
which  both  sea  and  sky  unite  in  the  warning  appearance.  "Cupid's  Haunt"  is  not 
so  satisfactory,  mainly  on  account  of  the  white  paper  representation  of  water.  With 
that  exception,  composition,  lighting,  and  the  placing  of  the  figures,  always  a  risky 
affair,  are  unexceptionable.  Local  reduction  of  the  faulty  part  of  the  negative 
would  be  an  advantage,  and  make  this  a  really  fine  picture. 

Valentine  Harwood. — "The  Ripples,  Utah  Lake,"  is  simply  a  triangular  mass 
of  rocky  material  in  one  corner  of  the  print,  and  what  might  have  looked  like  water 
and  probably  a  distant  hill  if  properly  photographed,  but  is  only  a  trifle  darker 
than  the  white  paper  sky  above.  It  is  a  waste  of  material.  "The  Rocky  Shore  of 
Salt  Lake"  is  hardly  any  better.  It  is,  however,  from  a  good  point  of  view,  and 
includes  objects  that  might  have  been  made  picturesque,  but  so  out  of  focus  as  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  what  seems  to  be  two  figures  in  the  foreground  are  really 
so.     There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  our  correspondent's  technique. 

Lawrence  Whitcomb's  three  prints  are  so  good  that  they  should  have  been  bet- 
ter, as  from  their  nature  they  might  easily  have  been  made  so.  "The  Sentinel"  is 
the  least  interesting,  although  a  good  photog^ph  well  printed.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  suggestive  of  the  title  or  indeed  of  anything  else.  We  should  not  have  thought 
it  ^orth  a  plate.  "Relics  of  the  Primeval  Forest"  is  very  much  better  and  tells  its 
stoiy  admirably,  but  the  white  paper  sky  is  simply  intolerable,  especially  as  there 
can  be  no  possiole  excuse  for  it.  In  the  absence  of  a  cloud  negative  the  sky  could 
have  been  toned  down  and  thereby  the  picture  made  passable.     "Fog-bound"   is 
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by  far  the  best  of  the  lot,  only  needing  a  little  deeper  printing,  and  probably  a  lit- 
tle local  reduction  to  deferentiate  between  the  water  and  the  sky,  to  be  a  very  fine 
picture.  If  our  correspondent  will  make  those  alterations  and  send  another  print, 
or  if  he  will  lend  us  the  negative,  we  shall  gladly  adorn  our  pages  by  its  reproduc- 
tion. 


Concerning  Our  Portfolio 

There  are  still  some  of  our  correspondents  who  do  not  fully  understand  the  ob- 
jects or  limitations  of  this  department  of  the  Magazine.  Our  main  object  is  to  help 
our  readers  to  realize  and  feel  the  difference  between  that  which  is  a  photograph 
and  nothing  more,  and  that  which  is  also  a  picture.  The  former  may  be  a  perfect 
reproduction  of  a  natural  scene,  good  in  composition,  lighting,  and  technique;  but 
unless  it  suggests  more  than  is  seen,  tells  some  story,  or  in  some  way  gives  evi- 
dence of  being  influenced  by  the  individuality  of  its  author,  it  cannot  be  a  picture. 

Prints  sent  for  criticism  should  always  be  the  best  that  their  author  knows  how 
to  make,  as  no  notice  can  be  taken  of  such  as  come  too  frequently  of  which  the 
senders  say:  "I  know  that  such  and  such  should  have  been  so  and  so,  but  I  could 
not  manage  it  at  the  time."  Our  advice  to  all  such  is,  if  the  object  or  scene  to  be 
photographed  is  not  in  every  way  satisfactory  leave  it  alone. 

Then  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  space  allowed  to  the  Portfolio  is  limited, 
and  that  the  greater  the  numbers  of  prints  that  are  noticed  the  less  can  be  said 
about  them ;  and  that  an  exhaustive  analysis  and  criticism  of  one  will  be  of  much 
more  value  than  a  few  words  only  about  each  ot  several.  We  shall  continue  until 
further  notice,  to  deal  with  three  when  they  are  sent,  but  believe  that  our  corre- 
spondents would  derive  more  benefit  trom  a  fuller  notice  of  one  or  two. 

As  we  cannot  afford  space  to  discuss  taste  in  mounting  our  readers  ivould  save 
postage  to  themselves  and  trouble  to  us  if,  instead  of  mounting  prints  on  large,  ex- 
pensive mounts,  they  would  use  any  ordinary  or  old  boards  only  a  trifle  larger  than 
the  prints,  as,  to  those  that  are  good  enough  to  be  sent  to  the  engraver,  no  matter 
how  suitable,  or  how  beautiful  the  mount,  the  scissors  are  ruthlessly  applied. 


Our  Table. 

Magic  Stage  Illusions  and  Scientific  Diversions,  Including  Trick  Photography. 
Compiled  and    edited  by  Albert  A.  Hopkins,  with  an  introduction  by   Henry 
Ridgely  Evans,  p.  556-xii;  420  illustrations ;  cloth.  Price  $2.50.     Munn  &*  Of 
Scientific  American  Office,  New  York. 

This  is  a  new  and  valuable  work  devoted  to  the  art  of  magic.  It  deals  with  ra5's- 
teries  of  ancient  and  modem  magic  and  is  one  of  the  few  books  which  has  ever  been 
endorsed  by  professional  prestidigitateurs,  who  are  unanimous  in  their  praises  of  it 

The  work  begins  with  an  introduction  entitled  "The  Mysteries  of  Modem 
Magic,"  giving  an  interesting  account  of  the  lives  of  the  celebrated  necromancers 
from  Cagliostro  to  Herrmann,  with  special  reference  to  interesting  anecdotes  in  their 
lives. 

The  subject  of  conjurers'  tricks  and  stage  illusions  is  then  taken  up.  This  sec- 
tion of  work  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  unique  engravings  showing  how  the  im- 
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portant  results  are  obtained.  Sleight  of  hand  tricks  and  jugglers,  acrobats,  fire 
eaters,  sword  swallowers,  ventriloquists,  shadowgraphy  and  mental  magic  are  not 
neglected.  The  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  ancient  magic  deals  with  the  tem- 
ple tricks  of  the  Greek,  Roman  and  Egyptian  thaumaturgfists  and  exposes  the  se- 
crets by  which  they  were  able  to  obtain  such  power  over  the  people. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  "Science  in  the  Theatre"  are  unique,  dealing  as  they 
do  Mrith  the  production  of  grand  opera  and  first-class  dramas.  The  latest  things 
in  stage  management  are  given,  thus  an  entire  opera,  **Siegfiied,"  is  taken  up  and 
described  in  detail.  Cycloramas,  fireworks,  automata  and  curious  toys  are  also 
Illustrated  and  described. 

The  chapters  devoted  to  photography  will  prove  of  value  to  all  amateur  photog- 
raphers as  the  most  inteiesting  trick  photographs  are  described.  The  chaptei  on 
chronophotography  describes  the  registration  and  analysis  of  the  movements  of 
men,  animals,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  etc.  The  projection  of  moving  pictures  occu- 
pies a  considerable  space  and  here,  for  the  fiist  time  in  book  form,  will  be  found  a 
description  of  a  number  of  the  latestr^forms  of  apparatus  for  taking  and  projecting 
moving  photographs.  The  cinematograph,  biograph,  vitascope,  etc.,  being  de- 
scribed. 

We  can  confidently  recommend  this  work  to  our  readers  as  an  interesting  book 
for  the  library  and  also  as  an  excellent  holiday  gift,  useful  alike  to  photographers 
and  other  amateurs  in  search  of  amusement. 

The  Junior  Photographer. — We  have  to  thank  the  publishers,  Percy  Lund, 
Humphries  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Bradford,  England,  for  a  beautifully  bound  copy  of  this 
interesting  and  popular  journal.  In  green  and  gold,  it  is  an  ornament  fit  for  any 
drawing-room,  while  its  contents,  although  avowedly  intended  for  junior  readers, 
include  much,  very  much,  that  will  interest  and  instruct  those  of  greatei  experience. 

'*Thk  Eclipse  Junior." — From  John  Carbutt  come  some  very  fine  photographs 
from  shutter  exposures  on  the  recently  introduced  low-priced  eclipse  junior  plates, 
which  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  are  capable  of  yielding  negatives  as  rapidly 
and  in  every  respect  as  perfect  as  those  which  have  made  his  name  "familiar  as  a 
household  word"  among  photographers  all  over  the  world. 

We  employed  the  eclipse  junior  side  by  side  with  others  of  his,  as  well  as  other 
makers,  in  our  shutter  work  at  Point  O'  Woods,  and  found  them  as  rapid  and  in 
every  respect  as  good  as  the  best.  The  eclipse  junior  will  be  "  a  boon  and  a  bless- 
ing to — poor  photographer." 

pRiNTiNG-OuT  Paper. — Notwithstanding  the  simplicity,  beauty  and  permanence 
of  "pigment"  printing  and  platinotype,  printing-out  papers  continue  to  hold  the 
fort  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  do  so  for  a  considerable  time;  and  never  before 
have  photographers  been  so  well  catered  for  with  papers  to  suit  every  taste,  and 
all  kinds  of  negatives.  On  our  table  at  present  are  three  samples,  all  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction,  and  each  of  which  having  been  submitted  to  a  series  of 
practical  experiments  are  found  to  be  all  that  the  most  exacting  printer  could  desire. 

Sklf-Toning  Paper. — Frank  M.  Potter,  the  Cable  Building,  621  Broadway,  New 
York,  sends  another  sample  of  the  self-toning  paper  for  which  he  is  agent,  said  to 
be  improved  and  perfected.  We  have  again  tried  it  and  find  it  in  every  way  satis- 
factory, the  only  fault  perhaps,  if  fault  it  be,  appears  to  be  the  limitation  to  one 
particular  color  or  tone,  although  there  is  a  slight  change  dependent  on  variation 
in  depth  of  printing,  and  probably  also  in  density  of  the  negative.     The  color   we 
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have  uniformly  got  from  negatives  of  a  little  more  than  average  density  is  a  fine 
rich  purple  brown,  a  little  colder  than  we  prefer,  but  just  such  as  will  please  most 
people.  For  those  who  have  trouble  in  toning,  or  who  wish  to  do  their  work  with 
the  least  possible  trouble,  we  cannot  imagine  anything  more  suitable  than  the  self- 
toning  papeis. 

Kelat  is  another  printing-out  paper  manufactured  by  Brown  &  Palmer,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  sent  to  us  by  R.  H.  Luthin,  191  Bowery,  New  York.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  gelatine  paper  of  excellent  quality,  prints  rapidly  and  tones  readily 
in  either  combined  or  separate  solution.  In  the  combined  bath  which  we  always 
employ,  containing  only  hypo  and  gold,  we  got  with  perfect  certainty  any  desired 
color  from  a  warm  brown  to  a  purple  black,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing it  as  a  really  first-rate  printing  paper.  We  cannot,  however,  say  the  same  for 
the  combined  bath  recommended  by  the  makers ;  indeed  we  feel  bound  to  caution 
our  readers  against  it  as  probably  one  of  the  worst  that  we  have  come  across,  con- 
taining as  it  does  both  lead  and  alum. 

Vera  Matte. — The  Reichenbach,  Morey  &  Will  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
send  a  supply  of  this  already  popular  paper,  which  possesses  qualities  different 
from  anything  that  we  have  yet  tried.  It  is  a  coUodio-chloride  paper,  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  curl  or  be  otherwise  troublesome,  and  is  in  every  respect  as 
easily  managed  as  ordinary  albuminized  paper.  It  prints  rapidly  and  may  be 
toned  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  any  of  the  ordinary  formuls,  but  decidedly 
better  by  the  separate  solutions  recommended  by  the  makers,  \vhich  are  weaker 
than  most  workers  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  care  to  try.  The  toning 
solution,  one  grain  gold  chloride  and  50  ounces  of  water,  neutralized  by  borax;  and 
the  fixing  solution,  sodium  hyposulphite  one  ounce,  water  24  ounces.  With  this  it 
is  easy  to  get  any  desired  tone  or  color,  depending  of  course  on  the  negative  and 
the  printing,  and  the  paper  is  tough  enough  to  bear  handling  freely.  It  dries  with 
a  beautiful  matt  surface  more  like  a  high-class  pigment  print  than  anything  else, 
and  some  that  we  have  toned  in  the  solution  recommended  for  ** platinum  or  car- 
bon effects'*  cannot,  except  by  actual  testing,  be  distmguished  from  prints  in 
platinum. 

Vera  Matte  only  needs  a  trial  to  become  a  favorite;  and  we  believe  that  a  paper 
so  easily  managed  and  that  gives  such  beautiful  results  will  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  relegate  to  desuetude  the  highly  glossy  papers  so  offensive  to  good  taste. 

Mitchell's  Developing  Powders. — The  Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
send  samples  of  their  preparations,  accompanied  by  a  prettily  illustrated  booklet 
that  is  worth  sending  to  ioi6  Cherry  street  for,  for  its  own  sake. 

The  powders  came  to  us  at  Point  O*  Woods,  where  they  lay  in  the  envelope 
during  several  days  of  a  wet  spell  while  everything  was  damp  with  a  dampness 
known  only  where  there  is  *' water,  water  everywhere,"  and  have  remained  in  the 
open  envelope  till  now  without  a  sign  of  deterioration.  During  the  past  week  we 
have  developed  with  them  a  series  of  both  snap  and  time  exposures  to  our  perfect 
satisfaction,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them  for  general  use,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  on  a  tour  who  wish  to  develop  as  they  go,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  carry  about  with  them  as  little  as  possible,  and  that  little  in  the  most  convenient 
form. 

A  word  of  caution  may  be  neces.sary,  although  we  should  not  have  thought  so 
but  for  what  we  actually  saw  during  our  teaching  at  Point  O'  Woods.     A   pupil. 
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supposing  himself  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  practical,  was  studying  with 
us  the  theoretical  phase  of  photography,  and  on  one  occasion  was  developing  some 
of  his  own  exposures  in  his  own  way.  He  was  using  a  developing  power  which  he 
proceeded  to  empty  into  the  tray,  and  added  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  plate. 
To  facilitate  solution  he  gave  it  a  stir  with  his  index  finger,  and  in  a  few  second? 
thereafter  inserted  the  plate.  Development  appeared  to  proceed  all  right,  but  on 
examination,  need  we  say,  it  looked  as  if  the  pepper-box  had  been  shaken  all  over 
it.  The  Mitchell  powders  are  readily  soluble,  but  we  hope  none  of  our  readers 
will  follow  the  example  of  our  pupil.  A  glass  and  a  glass  rod  should  be  employed, 
and  the  solution  should  not  be  poured  over  the  plate  till  every  particle  is  dissolved. 

Camera  Notes,  the  organ  of  the  New  York  Camera  Club,  is  one  of  our  most 
welcome  visitors.  As,  aside  from  the  illustrations  which  are  an  education  in 
themselves,  the  reading  matter,  by  men  who  know  about  what  they  wiite,  is  both 
instructive  and  reliable.  The  second  number  is,  if  possible,  even  better  than  the 
first,  both  in  illustrations  and  reading  matter,  especially  the  latter,  the  value  of 
which  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  understood  by  the  article  on  lantern  slides  by 
Mr.  Stieglitz,  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  reproducing. 

We  wish  we  could  show  Camera  Notes  to  our  readers  and  use  its  illustrations 
as  texts  for  sermons  on  art,  but  as  we  cannot  do  that,  we  do  the  next  best  thing, 
heartily  recommend  them  to  subscribe  for  it.  It  is  only  a  dollar  a  year,  and  the 
four  numbers  will  contain  at  least  eight  photogravures — ^this  number  contains 
three — each  of  which,  to  a  lover  of  art,  is  worth  more  than  the  subscription. 

Detroit  Museum  of  Art. — We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  this 
most  valuable  institution,  from  which  we  are  glad  to  see  that  it  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  doing  much  very  useful  work 

From  Burke  &  James,  89  Madison  street,  Chicago, 
comes  the  very  thing  that  we  most  found  the  want  of  in 
our  hand  camera  experiments  during  our  recent  residence 
at  Point  O'  Woods.  No  matter  how  correct  the  focusing 
scale  of  a  magazine  camera  may  be,  it  is  only  half  the 
battle,  and  indeed  a  small  half,  as  we  found  from  our 
inexperience  of  judging  distances.  This  simple  little  vest- 
pocket  instrument  overcomes  the  difficulty,  enabling  the 
hand  camera  worker,  by  a  glance  thiough  the  tube  and 
a  touch  on  the  button,  to  ascertain  with  perfect  accuracy 
THE  IDEAL  TELEMETER,     ^hc  distance  of  any  object  from  5  to   100  feet.     Nor  will 

it  be  necessary  to  employ  the  instrument  for  every  ex- 
posure that  is  about  to  be  made,  as,  although  it  has  only  been  in  our  possession 
for  a  few  days,  its  educational  mfluence  has  been  sufficient  to  enable  us  with  quite 
sufficient  accuracy  to  do  without  it. 

To  those  also  who  find  it  difficult  to  level  the  camera  by  the  eye  alone  the  tele- 
meter will  come  handy  as  it  is  equally  available  as  a  plumb-level.  B3'  holding  the 
end  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  camera  and  pressing  the  push  stud  the  index 
hand  will  immediately  seek  a  vertical  position,  which,  if  the  camera  be  level,  will 
be  over  the  line  so  marked.    . 

We  have  carefully  compared  the  markings  on  the  instrument  >¥ith  distances  as- 
certained by  the  tape-line  and  find  them  in  every  case  correct,  and  strongly  recom- 
mend every  hand-camera  worker  to  invest  50  cents  in  the  Ideal  Telemeter. 
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Letters  to  the  Editors. 

THE  J  EX  BARDWELL  HOME.   (TO  BE  BUILT  IN  DETROIT,  MICH.  ) 

To  the  few  photographers  in  this  country  who  do  not  know  Jex  BardwcU,  what 
he  is  to  photogiaphers  and  to  photography,  I  would  say  that  he  isanold^man,  quite 
unable  to  take  care  of  himself  and  his  aged  wife ;  he  is  poor  and  without  a  home 
to  shelter  his  gray  head.  He  is  an  honorable,  upright,  modest  and  deserving  man. 
In  the  past  a  scientific  photographer ;  a  walking  encyclopaedia  of  photographic 
chemistry  and  formulae  pertaining  to  our  art ;  and  through  his  expert  knowledge 
became  the  valuable  friend  to  all  photographers.    And  this  was  the  way  of  it : 

The  Cutting  bromide  patent,  which  had  to  do  with  the  ambrotype,  and'pertained 
to  the  preparation  of  collodion,  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  many  photograph- 
ers. It  was  a  burden  and  an  injustice  to  all  men  using  collodion  in  photograph 
processes. 

In  1867  the  first  convention  of  photographers  called  in  America  had  for  its  object 
to  consider  a  united  action  to  resist  the  operation  of  that  patent  and  defeat  it.  This 
convention  was  held  at  the  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York  City,  and  out  of^it  grew 
the  National  Photographers'  Association.  After  a  running  6ght  of  two  or  three 
years,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington  all  taking  a  hand,  without  any 
decisive  result,  up  rose,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  hero  of  that  patent  defeat,  Jex  Bard- 
well,  who  carried  in  the  "inside  pocket"  of  his  memory  the  documents  which  over- 
threw the  alleged  validity  of  that  patent,  thereby  saving  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars  to  photographers.  He  was  never  paid  even  the  usual  witness  fees. 
"That's  what  old  Jex  Bardwell  did  foi  photographers;"  and  now,  photographers, 
ever  appreciative  and  ready  to  acknowledge  a  plucky  and  unselfish  act  in  their  in- 
terest, have  made  a  start  to  pool  in  their  mite  to  build  a  home  for  him. 

This  magazine  will  be  a  receiver  of  contributions  for  the  fund,  and  will  turn  over 
to  the  committee  every  basketful  as  fast  as  it  accumulates.  Let  every  photographer 
count  himself  "a  pebble  upon  the  beach"  in  this  matter,  and  send  his  mite  in  a  sealed 
envelope,  bearing  his  own  name  and  address,  written  in  ink,  and  the  legend  "For 
the  Jex  Bardwell  Home."  If  he  can  put  a  bank-note  in,  and  feel  right  about  it,  let 
him  do  it.  If  he  thinks  he  can't  quite  afford  it,  let  him  put  in  a  few  postage  stamps, 
what  he  would  pay  for  a  cigar,  a  concert  ticket,  or  a  game  ot  billiards,  anif  do  it  at 
once,  before  there  is  a  chance  to  forget  about  it.  Enclose  this  envelope  in  another 
and  direct  to  this  magazine. 

Let  us  make  this  old  man  and  his  good  wife  happy.  It  will  cost  us  nothing  to 
speak  of,  and  it  will  warm  his  old  heart  to  feel  that  thousands  of  friends  from  every 
V  nd  of  the  country  have  thought  of  his  comfort  and  "seen  to  it." 

There  is  a  church  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  built  of  onions — that  is,  contributions 
of  onions.  I  read  about  it  when  a  boy,  and  it  lived  in  my  mind  until  I  was  a  grown 
man,  and  when  I  came  to  see  it  I  was  almost  disappointed  that  onions,  built  up  in 
mortar,  did  not  form  its  walls.  A  house  built,  at  least  in  part,  with  postage  stamps 
would  be  quite  a  novelty,  and  the  photograph  boys  of  this  country  are  the  lads  to 
do  it. 

Now,  speaking  direct  to  the  boys,  after  you  have  mailed  your  "stamps"  a  sense 
of  quiet  happiness  will  pervade  your  heart,  and  you  will  find  that  a  good-natured 
act  is  its  own  reward. 
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I  have  sent  in  my  own  littie  budget  and  feel  reasonably  content  with  myself. 
That  little  parcel  wants  company:  don't  let  it  get  lonesome,  boys.  Just  notice  how 
much  better  you  will  sleep  after  it.  When  you  can  feel  that  in  that  house  your  con- 
tribution paid  for  a  shelf  in  the  pantry,  a  shingle  in  the  roof,  a  glass  in  a  window, 
or  some  nails  to  hold  parts  together,  you  may  pat  yourself  upon  the  back  and  call 
yourself  a  good  fellow. 

The  envelopes  you  send  your  offerings  in  will  all  be  carefully  kept  and  turned  over 
to  Jex,  and  the  photograph  boys  of  Detroit  will  club  together  and  help  him  paper 
his  best  room  with  them. 

To  all  my  friends  who  are  in  sympathy  with  me,  and  all  those  whom  I  am  not 

acquainted,  but  would  be  glad  to  be,  let  this  letter  be  my  introduction,  and  believe 

me,  Yours  truly, 

James  F.  Ryder 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

[It  would  be  difficult  to  add  anything  to  the  direct,  warm-hearted  appeal  here 
made  by  the  veteran  J.  F.  Ryder  for  his  fellow-worker,  Jex  Bardwell ;  but  we  de. 
sire,  if  possible,  to  add  whatever  force  our  woids  have  to  further  the  good  work 
which  is  to  give  Mr.  Bardwell  and  his  wife  a  home  and  shelter  for  their  old  age. 
Jex  Bardwell' s  claims  upon  the  photographic  fraternity  are  well  understood,  and 
the  appreciation  of  his  co-workers  is  assured ;  but  what  is  needed  is  an  effort  to 
complete  the  Home  Fund  without  delay.  It  can  be  completed  before  Christmas  if 
our  readeis  will  send  their  contributions  at  once.  What  a  Christmas  gift  it  would 
be !  Let  us  do  it.  Whether  you  can  send  twenty-five  cents  or  a  hundred  dollars, 
please  send  it  to-day.  In  our  next  isue  we  hope  to  publish  a  list  of  contributors  to 
the  fund,  but  the  amounts  severally  sent  will  not  be  recorded,  so  do  not  be  afraid 
to  send  even  the  smallest  contribution.  Do  what  you  can  to-day.  Subscriptions 
will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged  by  this  magazine  or  by  C.  M.  Hayes, 
Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit;  Gustave  Cramer,  St.  Louis;  W.  H.  Allen,  247  Jefferson 
Ave.,  Detroit;  J.  Ed.  Rosch,  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis;  Geo.  Steckel,  Los  Angeles,  or 
the  editor  of  the  Photo  Beacon^  Chicago. — Eds.] 


DEATH  OF    DEWITT   W.   C.    HOOVER. 

Regarding  the  recent  death  of  this  well-known  American  photographer,  experi- 
menter and  demonstrator  his  nephew,  C.  Elmer  E.  Hoover,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  ad- 
vises us  as  follows : 

I  write  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  Mr.  D.  W.  C.  Hoover,  with  whom  you  were, 
no  doubt,  acquainted  as  a  demonstrator  and  experimenter  in  photographic  science. 
Mr.  Hoover's  death  was  very  sudden,  as  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  while  in  his 
private  yacht  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Cayuga  Island  in  the  Niagara  River,  the  site 
of  the  Pan-American  Congress. 

The  sudden  termination  of  his  eventful  life  will  bring  much  sorrow  to  many 
thousands  of  the  followers  of  the  photographic  profession  who  have  been  directly 
or  indirectly  benefited  by  his  gratuitous  contributions  to  their  chosen  work. 

It  also  interrupts  his  completion  of  the  most  successful  film  ever  introduced  for 
the  use  of  the  kinetoscope.  (I  am  not  familiar  with  this  work.)  His  discoveries  in 
porcelain  were  about  to  be  made  public,  I  know,  for  he  had  talked  with  me  about  it. 

He  was  the  inventor  of  the  Hoover  Instantaneous  Shutter,  Hoover's  Pyro  and 
Potash  Developer  No.  i  and  No.  2  and  many  other  valuable  saving  devices  for 
the  collection  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  baths. 
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Many  a  struggling  photographer  was  extricated  from  the  perplexing  predica- 
ments into  which  he  had  fallen  by  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  chemicals  which 
he  was  using,  for  Mr.  Hoover  was  ever  ready  to  aid  his  bi  other  photographers 
when  they  called  upon  him  for  assistance. 

His  knowledge  of  chemicals  and  chemistry  was  wonderful  for  a  man  who  was 
self  made.  His  little  yacht  Vixen  is  living  testimony  of  his  knowledge  of  machin- 
ery, and  is  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  have  ever  seen  her. 

From  the  model  to  the  finishing  screw  she  was  built  entirely  from  his  designs, 
and  for  beauty,  comfort,  speed  and  power  she  eclipses  any  boat  of  her  size  in 
(fresh  water)  these  waters. 

Every  piece  of  machinery  used  in  his  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  for 
photographic  enlargements  and  films  weie  of  his  own  invention. 

We  can  testify  to  Mr.  Hoover's  work,  recalling  his  services  in  the  early  days  of 
dry -plate  photography  when  many  difficulties  arose  in  regard  to  the  mixing  of  emul- 
sions and  the  manipulation  of  dry  plates.  He  w^as  always  very  practical  and  suc- 
cessful in  dealing  with  these  problems  and  did  much  to  put  bromide  emulsions  on 
a  sound  basis,  inventing  a  veiy  useful  exposing  machine,  and  new  and  useful  ap- 
pliances for  the  coating  of  paper  with  bromide  emulsions. 


THE  DETROIT  CAilERA  CLUB. 

SALON    AND     EXHIBITION. 

The  Detroit  Camera  Club  will  hold,  in  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art.  on  the  i8th. 
19th,  and  20th  of  November  a  Salon  and  exhibition  open  to  all  photographic  art- 
workers,  whether  professional  or  amateur. 

There  will  be  two  classes  established.  The  Salon  will  comprise  only  pictures 
chosen  by  the  judges  from  the  entire  collection  entered,  and  possessing  special 
artistic  merits,  displaying  artistic  aim  and  feeling  regarding  subject  selection, 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  softness,  and  other  features  which  reveal  true  woiks 
of  ait,  technique  not  being  allowed  great  weight  in  consideration. 

Class  A — open  only  to  amateurs — will  consist  of  photographic  works  of  merit, 
though  not  deemed  of  sufficient  excellence  to  be  admitted  to  the  Salon.  Consider- 
able attention  will  be  given  to  technique,  nicety  of  mechanical  manipulation,  and 
discretion  in  subject  selected. 

The  prizes  in  the  Salon  will  consist  of  a  ** Grand  Prize"  for  the  best  picture  in 
the  entire  exhibition,  and  six  diplomas  for  the  next  in  merit. 

Class  A.  Eight  diplomas,  known  as  Blue  Ribbon  Diplomas,  will  be  awarded  to 
the  best  eight  pictures  in  Class  A. 

All  prints  and  the  negatives  from  which  they  are  made  must  be  the  work  of 
the  exhibitor. 

Not  more  than  ten  pictures  shall  be  submitted  by  any  one  exhibitor. 

Each  picture  should  be  mounted  or  framed  separately,  no  limit  as  to  size,  and 
while  the  desirability  of  proper  mounting  and  framing  is  specially  emphasized. 
yet  framing  will  not  be  made  obligatory. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor  shall  appear  on  the  back  of  each  frame 
or  mount,  together  with  the  title  of  the  picture. 

Reproductions  of  any  picture  will  not  be  allowed  without  special  consent  of  the 
exhibitor. 
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Special  care  will  be  taken  of  all  exhibits  while  in  the  hands  of  the  Exhibition, 
but  responsibility  for  loss  or  damage  cannot  be  assumed. 

All  exhibits  will  be  repacked  and  returned  to  the  exhibitors  as  soon  as  practic- 
able after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 

Transportation  must  be  assumed  by  the  exhibitor. 

The  decisions  of  the  jury  of  awards  will  stand  unalterable  after  its  written  re- 
ports have  been  made  to  and  accepted  by  the  committee. 

Every  exhibitor  must  be  guided  by  these  rules,  and  there  can  be  acknowledged 
no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Exhibition  Committee. 

The  jury  will  consist  of  five*  disinterested  persons.  Three  artists,  not  photog- 
raphers, will  make  the  awards  in  the  Salon. 

The  awards  in  Class  A  will  be  made  by  one  professional  and  one  amateur 
photographer,  assisted  by  one  of  the  artist  judges.  Awards  in  the  two  classes  will 
be  made  at  different  times.  The  examinations  shall  be  completed  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition,  and  the  names  of  the  exhibitors  shall  not  be  known  to 
the  judges  until  after  the  decisions  have  been  made. 

Entry  blanks  must  be  properly  filled  out  and  sent  with  entry  fee  of  50  cents  to 
the  Secretary  on  or  before  November  10,  1897. 

All  pictures  should  be  carefully  packed,  and  addressed  "Detroit  Cameia  Club," 
care  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  must  reach  the  above  ad- 
dress on  or  before  November  15th,  1897. 

A  committee  on  sales  will  be  appointed  to  effect  the  same  during  the  progress 
of  the  Exhibition,  at  the  option  of  the  exhibitors,  who  will  designate  the  price  of 
each  work — if  for  sale — the  price  including  frame,  if  framed. 

Ten  per  cent,  of  sales  will  be  retained  by  the  Exhibition. 


Society  News, 

The  Camera  Clob  of  this  city  had  its  first  fall  meeting  on  September  14th  and 
among  other  matters  decided  to  enter  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange 
this  year,  contributing  a  specially  selected  set  of  choice  slides  illustrating  all  that  is 
new  in  slide  making,  combined  with  artistic  treatment.  A  special  committee  of 
five,  including  some  of  the  best  workers,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  matter. 
The  club,  we  understand,  has  in  view  the  giving  of  another  select  exhibition  of 
artistic  slides  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  much  active  work  is  promised 
toward  the  creation  of  a  special  Salon  exhibition,  possibly  international  in  char, 
acter. 

The  American  Lantern  Slide  interchange.— More  than  two  dozen  clubs  dis- 
ributed  in  various  parts  ot  the  United  States  composing  the  Interchange  have  re- 
cently been  notified  to  contribute  new  sets  of  slides  for  the  new  season  of  1897-98 
which  begins  about  November  15th  next.  A  new  foreign  set  from  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  the  North  of  France  has  been  received,  and  compares  rather 
unfa\orably  with  the  work  of  our  American  amateurs. 

It  will  be  useful  in  showing  wherein  workers  on  this  side  of  the  water  excel. 
Clubs  in  the  Interchange  also  have  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  The  American  Amatkur 
Photographer  Prize  set  of  slides  which  are  so  much  enjoyed  wherever  exhibited. 
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New  clubs  and  other  clubs  desiring  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Interchange 
should  prepare  a  set  of  not  less  than  fifty  slides  with  a  list,  and  send  them  in  with 
entrance  fee  of  $io  on  or  before  November  15th  next.  If  the  application  is  refused 
because  of  poor  quality  the  slides  and  a  large  portion  of  the  money  w  ill  be  re- 
turned. The  present  general  manager  of  the  Interchange  is  F.  C.  Beach.  361 
Broadway,  New  York,  to  whom  all  inquiries  should  be  addressed. 

The  Photographers'  Assochitlon  of  Peonsylvania.—A  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  above  asociation  was  held  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  on  September  2; 
present,  G.  Taylor  Griffin,  E.  B.  Seavy,  E.  H.  Howell,  W.  I.  Goldman,  and  P.  B. 
Clark. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  annual  meeting  or  convention  be  held  in  Belle- 
fonte  on  February  23,  24  and  25,  1898,  in  the  spacious  armory  of  Company  "B," 
Fifth  Regiment,  N.  G.  P.,  the  use  of  which,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Mr- 
H.  B.  Shaeffer,  has  been  granted  to  the  association,  with  heat  and  light,  rent  free. 
We  may  say  that  both  Altoona  and  Johnstown  were  thought  of  as  the  meeting 
place,  but  in  neither  could  suitable  accommodation  be  found,  and  Bellefonte  is  one 
of  the  noted  inland  towns  of  this  State.  Picturesque  in  its  location,  nestling  at  the 
base  of  the  Alleghenies,  it  is  appropriately  named  the  "Mountain  City,"  and  like 
classic  Rome,  is  built  on  "seven  hills."  It  is  famous  for  the  homes  of  Governors 
Curtin,  Beaver  and  Hastings.  It  has  a  wonderful  spring  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  Bellefonte  (Beautiful  Fount).  In  conclusion  let  us  say  that  this  meeting 
place  will  be  most  interesting,  and  the  association  will  reap  the  benefit — financially 
— by  the  change. 

The  following  prizes  will  be  awarded : 

Special  class. — To  photographers  outside  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  one  poi- 
trait,  only  (no  restriction  as  to  size).     First,  gold  medal;  second,  silver  medal. 

Grand  prize. — Six  portraits,  only  (sixteen  inches  or  larger),  one  bronze  figure. 

Class  "A." — '^ix  portraits,  only  (thirteen  inches  or  larger).  First,  gold  medal; 
second,  silver  medal ;  third,  bronze  medal. 

Class  "B."— Six  portraits,  only  (thirteen  inches  or  larger).  First,  gold  medal; 
second,  silver  medal:  third,  bronze  medal.    Open  to  towns  of  15,000  or  under. 

Class  "C."— Twelve  portraits,  only  (no  restriction  as  to  size).  First,  silver 
medal;  second,  bronze  medal;  third,  diploma.     Open  to  towns  of  5,000  or  under. 

Class  "D." — Interior  or  exteriors  (no  restriction  as  to  size).  Eight  pictures, 
only.     First,  silver  medal ;  second,  bronze  medal ;  third,  diploma. 

Class  "E." — Commercial.  Eight  pictures,  only  (nine  mches  or  larger).  First, 
silver  medal;  second,  bronze  medal;  third,  diploma. 

Class  "F." — Amateur  class  (open  to  the  world).  Six  pictures,  only  (4x5  or 
larger).     First,  silver  medal;  second,  bronze  medal;  third,  diploma. 

Rules  governing  entries  will  be  furnished  in  due  time. 

The  Board  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  photographers,  both  professional  and 
amateur,  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  all  in  any  way  connected  with  photog- 
raphy. 

For  farther  particulars  apply  to  T.  B.  Clark,  Secretary,  Indiana,  Pa. 


Notice.— See  pages  466  and  4S2  concerning  our  '*  Beginners*  Print  Competi- 
tion "  and  *' Lantern  Slide  Competition." 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Communications  for  the  editor^  pictures  for  criticism^  and  apparatus  and  mate- 
rial for  examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 

A.  S.  OsBORN. — To  make  Fanner's  reducing  solution  add  sufficient  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  to  a.  i.  in  10  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite 
to  give  it  a  deep  straw  color.  For  local  reduction  apply  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  by  a 
circular  motion.  Transparent  spots  in  negatives  may  be  filled  up  or  touched  out 
with  China  ink  or  any  suitable  water  color. 

Allen  Grant,  iB'if/»///,  Conn. — The  yellowness  probably  arises  from  insufficient 
fixing,  and  in  probably  a  too  strong  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite.  A  ten  per 
cent,  solution  is  a  better  solvent  ot  hyposulphite  of  silver  and  soda,  or  at  least  more 
completely  removes  it  from  the  paper  than  either  weaker  or  stronger  solutions. 

William  Jenkins. — There  is  no  such  paper  in  the  market.  You  should  get  the 
Actinic-Platino  solutions  as  advertised  in  page  16  of  this  number,  and  sen- 
sitize just  such  paper  or  thin  board  as  you  desire.  Rough  paper  does  not  give  the 
delicate  detail  that  can  be  produced  on  the  *' Aristo"  surface,  but  for  artistic  pur- 
poses that  is  an  advantage. 

M.  R.  Blake. — The  only  advantage  that  a  portrait  lens  has  over  a  rectilinear  is 
that  it  will  work  aty74  while  the  rectilinear' s  largest  aperture  is//8,  but  that  is 
quite  rapid  enough  for  modern  plates. 

Wants  to  Know. — It  would  occupy  a  dozen  pages  to  properly  answer  all  your 
questions.  Get  Taylor's  "Optics  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Lenses"  and 
you  will  find  there  everything  that  you  want.  Send  a  dollar  to  our  publishers  and 
you  will  get  it  by  return  mail. 

Minnie  Hertz. — Your  story  is  well  written,  but  sent  to  the  wrong  place.  The 
fact  that  the  plot  hinges  on  one  photograph  being  mistaken  tor  another  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  a  photographic  magazine. 

Sam.  Boyle. — If  the  clouds  were  in  the  sky  and  only  disappeared  after  pushing 
development,  they  may  easily  be  recovered  by  local  1  eduction.  To  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  hypo  and  sufficient  potash  ferricyanide  to  make  it  a  deep  straw  color, 
and  apply  it  with  a  tuft  of  cotton,  keeping  up  a  circular  motion  all  over  the  sky 
till  the  clouds  appear. 

Harry  Bacon. — You  cannot  make  a  10  percent,  solution  of  metol  simply  because 
metol  is  not  soluble  in  water  to  that  extent.  Dissolve  100  grains  in  eight  ounces, 
adding  to  preserve  it  four  times  as  much  crystallized  sodium  sulphite,  and  you  have 
practically  a  solution  each  diachm  (60  minims)  of  which  contains  a  grain  and  a  half. 

A  Mountaineer. — Yes,  according  to  our  experience,  the  cut  films  of  the  maker 
you  name  are  in  every  sense  as  reliable  and  easily  managed  as  glass  plates.  We 
should  employ  them  without  hesitation  on  the  tour  you  contemplate. 

J.  E.  R. — The  strength  of  "Farmer's  Solution"  for  reduction  is  not  a  matter  of 
mitch  importance.  We  usually  employ  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hyposul- 
phite and  add  to  it  enough  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  to 
make  it  a  deep  straw  color.  If  for  general  reduction  of  the  negative,  sufficient  of 
the  hypo-solution  to  well  cover  the  plate  should  be  placed  in  a  tray ;  but  for  local 
reduction  half  an  ounce  or  so  placed  in  a  teacup  is  enough.  In  the  latter  case  the 
solution  is  applied  by  a  circular  motion  on  a  tuft  of  cotton. 
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C.  H.  Hain,  Kansas  City, — The  sodium  and  ammonium  ferric  oxalates  may  be 
found  at  most  of  the  larger  stock  houses.     Try  Scoville's  or  Anthony's. 

J.  E.  Weit,  Cleveland^  O. — (i)  The  thin  sky  is  the  lesult  of  over  exposure.  (2) 
The  various  objects  in  an  interior  printing,  **  All  alike,"  may  be  from  overexposure, 
but  is  more  probably  from  wrong  light.  An  interor  should  be  lighted  mainly 
from  the  side.  (3)  Uneven  toning  may  be  the  fault  of  the  toning  solution,  or  from 
not  moving  the  prints  during  toning.  (4)  This  question  cannot  be  answered 
without  knowing  what  is  meant  by  a  **  roll  burnisher.*'  (5)  If  Carbutt*s  acid  fix- 
ing bath  be  employed  his  Ortho  plates  will  not  "peel,"  frill,  during  fixing. 

Richard  Beaston,  Tyrone^  Pa, — See  answer  to  J.  E.  R. 

Victor  Milroy. — Get  a  stand  camera  by  all  means.  To  begin  with  a  hand 
camera  is  to  court  defeat,  waste  much  good  material  and  get  disgusted  with  your 
own  folly  in  a  short  time.  We  say  again  what  we  have  often  said  before,  the  hand 
camera  has  its  uses,  but  only  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  photographer. 

A.  L.  B. — You  may  be  a  "regular,"  but  you  are  not  an  observant  reader,  else 
you  would  have  known  that  we  do  not  notice  prints  sent  anonymously,  and  would 
not  have  sent  more  than  three  at  any  one  time. 
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Slide  Competition. 

OPEN   TO    THE    WORLD. 

Prizes,  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals.  Competitors  may  enter  one  or  all  classes: 
each  set  must  consist  of  six  slides. 

CLASSES. 

Class  /. — Landscape,  with  or  or  without  figures. 

Class  //. — Portraiture  and  Genre  Studies  (studio  work  debarred). 

Class  HI. — Instantaneous  Work  or  Street  Scenes  (of  objects  in  motion). 

Class  IV, — Architecture  and  Historical  Subjects. 

Class  V, — Botanical  Subjects. 

Class   VI. — Marines,  Seascapes  and  Cloud  Effects. 

Class  VII, — Animal  Studies. 

Class  VIII, — Night  Photography,  including  Flash  Light  Work. 

No  entry  forms  are  required,  but  each  competitor  is  expected  to  number  each 
slide  in  lead  pencil  and  furnish  a  list  giving  brief  description  of  the  subject  of  each 
slide.  A  statement  must  also  be  made  that  the  original  negative  as  well  as  the  slide 
are  the  work  of  the  competitor.  The  thumb  label  should  be  located  on  the  lower  left 
comer  of  the  slide  as  viewed  in  its  natural  position,  and  title  label  on  the  right-hand 
end,  the  writing  facing  inward.  The  size  of  slide  submitted  may  be  either  3^x4 
inches  or  3X  ^'i%'    No  competitor  can  take  more  than  one  prize  in  each  class. 

.    conditions. 

The  prize  slides  are  to  become  the  property  of  The  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. Slides  not  receiving  an  award  will  be  returned  to  the  maker  if  stam]»  or 
funds  be  forwarded  with  entry  application.  The  slides  will  be  carefully  examined 
and  judged  on  the  screen.  All  slides  must  be  sent  or  delivered  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 15,  1897. 

All  packages  or  slides  must  be  addressed  and  sent  to  The  American  Amateur 
Photographer,  239  and  241  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  carriage  prepaid  prior  to  De- 
cember 15,  1897. 

For  Judges  we  are  glad  to  announce  the  names  of  Alfred  Stieglztz  and  Charle^ 
L  Berg,  who  have  kindly  consented  to  act. 
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International  Photographic  Exhibition. 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

THIS  exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  from 
April  27  to  May  24,  1898,  is  likely  to  be  the  largest  and  most  in- 
teresting that  has  as  yet  been  submitted  to  the  public ;  and  there  must 
be  much,  both  in  apparatus  and  results,  connected  with  the  early  strug- 
gles of  photographers  in  this  country  that  would  be  interesting,  and 
as  in  modem  photography  we  are  now  able  to  hold  our  own,  in  quality 
at  least,  although  perhaps  not  in  quantity,  we  take  this  early  oppor- 
tunity of  urging  our  readers,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  do  what  he  can 
to  see  that  America  is  fairly  represented. 

The  organizing  committee,  every  name  on  which  is  ** familiar  as  a 
household  word"  in  the  various  departments  to  which  they  belong,  is 
a  sufificient  guarantee  that  everything  connected  with  the  exhibition 
will  be  carried  on  with  sterling  honesty,  and  without  undue  favor  to 
nation  or  individual. 

Organizing  Committee. 

Capt.  W.  De  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  Past  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

Conrad  Beck  (R.  &  J.  Beck). 

Frank  Bishop  (Marion  &  Co.). 

F.  A.  Bridge. 

H.  H.  Hay  Cameron. 

The  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society. 

T.  R.  Dallmeyer,  F.R.A.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society. 

J.  J.  Elliott  (Elliott  &  Son,  Elliott  &  Fry). 

W.  Gamble  (Penrose  &  Co.). 

A.  Haddon. 

F.  W.  Hindley  (Jonathan  Fallowfield). 

Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  etc.,  Vice-President  of  the   Royal 
Photographic  Society. 
J.  C.  S.  Mummery. 

G.  Scamell,  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 
John  Stuart  (Ross  &  Co.). 

Paul  L.  Waterlow  (Waterlow  &  Sons). 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  (Wellington  &  Ward). 

H.  Wilmer,  C.E.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society. 

W.  J.  Wilson  (Paget  Prize  Plate  Co.). 

Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood,  M.A.,  Past  President  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society. 

All  communications  and  applications  for  prospectus  should  be  ad- 
dressed as  follows ;  *  *  The  Secretary,  * ' 

Royal  Photographic  Society, 
12  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.,  England. 

[Note. — We  hope  to  give  in  our  next  number  the  prospectus  and  rules.] 
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^^  Index  Rerum  Pfu>tographic^**  by  Dr,  John  H.  Janeway^  U.S,A,^  continued  from  page  /#o,  VoL  IX. 

several  kinds  of  light — a  phenomenon  to  which  the  name  of  dispersion  is 
given.  If  a  pencil  of  solar  light  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a  small  aper- 
ture in  the  window  shutter  into  a  dark  room,  this  pencil  tends  to  form  a 
round  and  colorless  image  of  the  sun  on  the  floor.  But  if  a  flint  glass 
prism  arranged  horizontally  be  interposed  in  its  passage,  the  beam,  on 
emerging  from  the  prism,  becomes  refracted  toward  its  base  and  produces 
on  a  distant  screen  a  vertical  band  colored  in  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow, 
which  is  called  the  solar  spectrum.  In  this  spectrum  there  is  in  reality  ao 
infinity  of  different  tints  which  imperceptibly  merge  into  each  other,  but 
it  is  customary  to  distinguish  seven  principal  colors.  These  are  the  violet, 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  and  red.  They  are  arranged  in  this 
order  in  the  spectrum,  the  violet  being  the  most  refrangible  and  the  red  the 
least  so.  Beyond  the  red  are  certain  invisible  rays  called  the  * '  Infra  Red," 
where  the  most  heat  lies,  and  beyond  the  violet  lie  the  "ultra"  violet,  the 
most  actinic  ray$.  The  brightest  visual  rays  are  situated  in  the  yellow, 
as  the  most  actinic  rays  reside  in  the  violet  and  ultra  violet.  These  rays, 
visible  or  invisible,  make  the  impression  upon  any  sensitive  surface, 
while  the  yellow  and  red  rays  have  but  little  effect  on  the  sensitive  film, 
it  is  plain  that  these  colors  in  a  landscape  or  picture  have  but  little  effect 
in  forming  the  latent  image,  and  here  show  as  black  in  the  finished  print ; 
but  as  these  rays  are  most  visible,  and  would  form  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  violet  and  yellow  rays  coincident  The 
spectra  formed  by  artificial  light  rarely  contains  all  the  colors  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  but  their  colors  are  found  in  the  solar  spectrum  and  in  the  same 
order. 

Properties  of  the  Spectrum. — Besides  its  luminous  properties,  it  is  found  to 
produce  caloric  and  chemical  effects.  Luminous  properties. — From  the 
experiments  of  Fraunhofer  and  Herschell,  it  appears  that  the  yellow  part 
of  the  spectrum  has  the  greatest  intensity  of  light  and  that  in  the  violet  the 
least.  Calorific  properties. — It  was  long  known  that  the  various  parts  of 
the  spectrum  differed  in  heat  effects.  Listic  found  that  a  thermometer 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  indicated  a  higher  temperature  as 
it  moved  from  the  violet  toward  red.  Herschell  fixed  the  greatest  heat 
just  outside  the  red.  Berand  in  the  red  itself.  Lubeck  showed  that  these 
different  effects  depended  upon  the  kind  of  prism  used,  either  yellow  or 
orange  or  middle  of  the  red.  His  experiments  have  been  since  extended 
and  confirmed.  Chemical  properties. — Light  acts  as  a  chemical  agent,  and 
thus  effects  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  Scheele  found  that 
when  chloride  of  silver  was  placed  in  the  violet  the  action  was  more  active 
than  anywhere  else.  Wollaston  observed  that  the  action  extended  beyond, 
and  concluded  that  beside  the  visible  rays  there  are  some  invisible  and 
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more  highly  refrangible  rays.  These  are  the  chemical  or  actinic  rays. 
Dark  lines  of  the  spectrum. — ^The  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  not 
continuous,  for  several  grades  of  refrangible  rays  are  wanting,  and  in 
consequence  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  spectrum  there  are  a 
great  number  of  very  narrow  dark  lines.  Fraunhoffer,  a  celebrated 
optician  of  Munich,  first  studied  and  gave  a  description  of  them.  Hence 
they  are  named  after  him.  He  counted  more  than  600  dark  lines  more  or 
less  distinct  To  Kirchoff  and  Bunsen  is  due  the  credit  of  basing  on  the 
observations  of  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  a  method  of  analysis.  They 
ascertained  that  the  salts  of  the  same  metal  when  introduced  into  a  flame 
always  produced  lines  identical  in  color  and  position,  but  different  in 
color,  position  or  number  from  different  metals,  and  finally  that  ah  ex- 
ceedingly small  quantity  of  metal  sufficed  to  disclose  its  existence.  Hence 
has  arisen  a  new  method  of  analysis  known  by  the  name  of  special 
analysis. 

SPEED  OF  DIFFERENT  MOVING  SUBJECTS   AND  OBJECTS  : 


Meters.    Centimeters.    Time. 


A  man  walking  4  kilom.  in  an  hour  moves i 
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A  vessel  moving  9  knots 
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A  runner  moving  300  meters  in  i  minute    5 

A  bicyclist  moving  2   English  miles  in  5 

minutes  and  32  seconds  9 

A  fast  skater  moving  quickly  12 

A  runner  moving  an    English  mile  in  2 

minutes  and  10  seconds 

An  express  train  moving  60  kilom.  an  hour 16 

A  flying  pigeon 

A  train  running  75  kilom.  an  hour 

A  wave  of  the  ocean  in  a  storm 

A  hare  running 

A  lightning  train  running  100  kilom. 

A  swallow  flying  quickly 

A  cannon  ball  movinfj^ 

A  body  thrown  lightly  up 
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II 
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— La  Nature 

Squeegee. — A  strip  of  India  rubber  fixed  in  a  piece  of  wood,  leaving  from  X 
to  }i  inch  free  ;  used  to  force  any  two  substances  into  close  and  optical 
contact.  An  improved  form  has  been  introduced,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
roller  over  which  an  India  rubber  pipe  is  drawn ;  a  handle  is  attached. 
Another  form  consists  of  two  or  three  rollers  with  metal  handle  in  one 
frame. 
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Standards  of  Sight. — ^The  committee  of  the  British  Association  after  compara- 
tive tests  on  six  classes  of  standards  carried  on  for  four  years,  recommended 
as  the  result  of  their  experiments  the  pentane  standard,  and  also  the  pen- 
tane  lamp.  It  has  no  circle  and  the  light  does  not  alter  with  slight  varia- 
tions in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  pentane.  Pentane  C^  H,,  normal 
pentane  or  ethyle  propyl  occurs  in  petroleum,  and  in  the  light  oil  of  Bog- 
head and  cannel  coal  Sp.  g.  0.6  and  boils  at  98.6^,  102.3^  F. 

Stains. — Every  photographer,  be  he  a  tyro  or  adept,  no  doubt  to  his  own  sor- 
row meets  with  them  in  some  form  or  other,  either  on  plates  or  prints — 
oftentimes  due  to  careless  handling  or  unclean  hands,  taking  the  plate  from 
the  clearing  bath  before  it  is  finished.  Sometimes  the  result  of  the  pyro 
development,  using  too  much  soda  as  an  accelerator.  Various  remedies 
have  been  given  elsewhere  in  this  index.  The  yellow  stain,  caused  by 
removing  the  plate  from  the  hypo  too  soon,  can  be  removed  by  placing 
the  negative  in  the  following  solution:  Alum  50  parts,  water  1,000 
parts,  bichromate  of  potassium  10  parts,  hydrochloric  acid  20  parts. 
After  several  minutes  the  negative  turns  yellow  all  through.  It  is  washed 
now  thoroughly,  exposed  to  sunlight  for  several  minutes  and  developed  or 
blackened  with  the  ordinary  oxalate  and  iron  developer. 

Stannotype.  — See  Woodburytypk. 

Starch  — C,  11,^0^=  162. — Starch  from  a  large  part  of  every  plant  occurs  in 
the  form  of  minute  granules,  which  are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol 
and  ether.  In  hot  water  the  granules  swell  and  burst,  forming  starch 
paste,  and  by  continued  boiling  the  starch  may  be  dissolved.  Iodine 
forms  a  blue  compound  with  starch,  the  color  disappearing  with  heat  but 
returning  when  the  solution  is  cooled;  used  in  making  paste  for  mount- 
ants  and  for  sizing  paper. 

Stereoscope. — Means  solid  seeing.  Inrealitj  it  is  the  pictured  repetition  of 
of  we  see  in  nature  with  two  good  eyes.  We  see  things  from  two 
points  about  2%  inches,  horizontally  apart.  The  two  pictures  are 
nearly  but  not  fully  alike.  This  can  be  proven  by  looking  at  near 
objects,  first  closing  one  and  then  the  other  eye.  A  convincing  proof 
of  the  difference  of  the  two  images  is  obtained.  The  steroscopic 
picture  contains  two  pictures  of  like  nature,  one  taken  from  the  one 
point,  the  other  2%  inches  away  from  this.  The  instrument  we  look 
through  to  see  the  steroscopic  effect  combines  these  two  pictures  into 
one  by  magnifying  the  picture  on  the  right  side  toward  the  left  and  by 
magnifying  the  left  side  picture  toward  the  right  side.  Thus  the  two 
images  overlap  each  other  and  appear  but  one  with  the  same  rotundity  we 
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see  in  nature  itself.  Wheatstone  announced  the  instrument  in  i838,  but 
it  was  not  until  photography  had  come  to  his  aid  by  furnishing  satisfactory 
diagrams  and  Brewster  had  popularized  the  matter  by  the  invention  of  the 
lenticular  stereoscope,  that  much  progress  was  made.  Then  Wheatstone 
gave  his  Bakerian  lecture  in  1852  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  this  impor- 
tant track  of  scientific  work.  The  earlier  attempts  failed  by  reason  of 
employing  too  wide  an  angle.  There  are  two  classes  of  stereoscope — reflect- 
ing and  refracting.  For  the  principle  on  which  they  are  formed  consult 
*  ;Garrot's  Physics  '*  or  any  other  good  book  on  the  subject.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  these  beautiful  effects  any  ordinary  camera,  if  not  too  large,  will 
do,  but  the  5  x  8  or  4X  x  6^  are  the  best.  The  larger  sizes  give  a  margin 
of  negative  which  cannot  be  used  in  the  picture.  A  single  swing  camera 
is  desirable,  as  a  sharper  foreground  can  be  secured .  Do  not  undertake  to 
make  stereo-negatives  with  a  single  lens  and  sliding  plate  holder.  Two 
lenses  (matched)  should  be  used.  These  are  placed  on  the  front  of  the 
camera  in  place  of  the  single  lens.  For  a  5  x  8  camera  let  them  be  placed 
four  inches  apart  from  center  to  center  on  a  4>^  x  6^  ;  place  them  three 
inches  apart  from  center  to  center.  A  partition  is  placed  in  the  camera  to  pre- 
vent the  image  formed  by  one  lens  from  overlapping  that  formed  by  the  other; 
see  to  it  that  they  meet  without  overlapping.  Before  exposing  a  plate 
carefully  level  the  lens.  The  making  of  the  negative  is  the  same  as  with 
a  single  lens.  Apply  the  principles  of  art  to  the  stereo-pictures  as  you 
have  them,  remembering,  first,  the  picture  should  be  horizontally  level, 
and  vertical  lines  should  be  parallel.  Second,  the  picture  taken  by  the 
right-hand  lens  must  be  mounted  on  the  right  side,  therefore  attach  the 
name  of  the  view  to  the  right-hand  negative,  and,  thirdly,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  same  object  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  should  be  iH^ 
inchQS.  See  Principles  of  Mountins:.  Distant  views  are  best  taken  with 
lenses  of  long  focus.     More  subject  is  included  with  a  lens  of  short  focus. 

Still  Life  Subjects. — The  magnesium  flashlight  can  be  employed  in  taking 
life  subjects,  fruit  and  flower  pieces,  etc.  There  are  no  violent  reflections 
from  polished  surfaces,  and  the  shadows  are  soft  and  pleasing.  Moreover, 
many  effects  can  be  obtained  impossible  with  long  exposures,  as,  for  in- 
stance, steam  arising  from  vessels,  etc.  To  counterfeit  vapor  a  few  burn- 
ing pastiles  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  the  smoke,  if 
allowed  to  rise  against  a  proper  colored  back  ground,  will  come  out  beauti- 
fully in  the  negative.  A  candle,  either  lit  or  just  extinguished,  with  curl- 
ing smoke,  looks  very  pretty  and  novel  in  photographs.  Many  other  kin- 
dred devices  will  suggest  themselves. 

Stops.     (See  Diaphragms.) 
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Stripping  Films. — When  a  sensitive  emulsion  is  spread  upon  an  insoluble  film 
of  gelatine  and  affixed  to  a  paper  or  glass  support  by  a  layer  of  soluble 
gelatine,  it  is  called  a  stripping  film.  The  process  of  developing  and  clean- 
ing  and  washing  is  precisely  the  same  as  for  a  dry  plate.  Then  the  film 
is  squeegeed  to  a  collodionized  or  India  rubber  solution  plate  and  stripped. 
To  strip  the  film  from  an  ordinary  plate  in  order  to  make  a  film  for  carbon 
or  photo-mechanical  work  hydrofluoric  acid  may  be  used  as  directed  by 
M.  Borg.  This  acid  has  the  property  of  detaching  gelatine  films  from 
glass,  no  matter  how  they  have  been  prepared.  Owing  to  the  corrosive 
and  destructive  action  of  this  acid  it  can  only  be  used  in  a  much  dilated 
state,  the  proportions  being  possibly  from  i  to  50  to  1-500,  the  most  con- 
venient To  strip  the  negative  it  is  only  required  to  dip  it  for  a  short  time 
in  diluted  acid  1-250.  Remove  the  acid  from  the  dish,  wash  the  plate 
repeatedly  with  ordinary  water  and  rinse  it  oflfwith  distilled  water.  To  lift 
the  detached  film  from  the  tray,  spread  it  out  evenly  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  lay  under  it  a  plate  glass  larger  sized  than  the  picture ,  raise  the 
glass  and  film  carefully  from  the  water,  avoiding  all  air  hills  between  the 
glass  and  film  and  dry  it  in  a  cool,  shady  place.  The  gelatine  film  must 
not  be  varnished  or  a  distortion  will  take  place.  To  avoid  stretching  it  is 
best  to  place  the  negative  in  a  strong  bath  of  alum  or  chrome  alum,  with- 
out which  an  8  X  10  plate  film  could  easily  be  stretched  out  to  10  z  la. 
To  keep  the  film  from  drying  on  the  plate  the  alum  bath  must  be  used,  and 
when  the  drying  commences  the  film  can  be  removed  as  the  drying 
proceeds. 

Strontium  Chloride. — Sr  CU  +  6  Ha  O  =  266^.  Chloride  of  strontium  is 
formed  when  the  strontium  carbonate  (the  mineral  called  strontianite)  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Crystallizes  in  long  hexagonal  needles 
which  deliquesce  in  air.  Very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  By  heat  the 
water  of  crystallization  is  driven  off  and  the  salt  remains  as  a  white 
powder.  Calcium  chloride  is  a  frequent  impurity  which  may  be  removed 
by  dissolving  in  hot  water  and  recrystallizing. 

Sublimate  Corrosive  — See  Mercuric  chloride. 

Substitute  for  Cyanide. — For  the  removal  of  silver  stain  from  the  fingers  A. 
H.  Caldenwood  recommends  the  use  of  sapolio  instead  of  the  dangerous 
cyanide.  He  says  that  silver  stains  will  disappear  as  if  by  magic  under  a 
cake  of  sapolio. 

Sugar  (Sucrose). — di  H,a  On  =342.  Cane  sugar  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
sweet  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  until  the  sucrose  crystallizes  out.  The  trans- 
parent colorless  crystals  are  soluble  in  yi  their  weight  of  water,  less  sol- 

{To  be  continued.) 
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[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photographic  material,  ap- 
paratus or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing in  these  columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

For  Sale  or  Exchange — New  Model 
Improved  View  Box,  5x8,  two  English 
book  holders,  folding  tripod  and  Somer- 
ville  wide  angle  lens,  all  worth  when 
new  $40;  N.  P.  A.  view  box,  5x8,  three 
double  holders,  trays,  frames,  kits,  etc. ; 
view  box,  6Ux8>^,  one  double  holder, 
single  view  lens  and  folding  tripod ;  R. 
O.  Co.*s  Premier,  5x7,  two  plate  holders 
and  folding  tripod,  and  other  additional 
outfits,  all  m  satisfactory  workine  order, 
Please  write  if  interested  to  Fred.  Felix. 
Peru,  Indiana. 

For  Sale  or  Exchange — Violin, 
*'  Jacobus  Stainer,"  a  fine  old  instrument, 
cost  $50  when  new;  will  exchange  for  a 
folding  hand  camera,  with  or  without 
lens,  or  offers.  Address,  F.  W.  Stevens, 
Moore's  Hill,  Dearbora  Co.,  Ind. 

Bargain — '96  Model  Pocket  Kodak, 
carrying  case  and  plate  holder,  good  as 
new;  cost  $6.00;  price,  $4.50  cash.  Box 
7,   Oneida  Castle,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — Premo  Sr,  t%TAy^,  '95 
model  R.  R.  lens,  B.  &  L.  diaphragm 
shutter  and  3  plate  holders.  Front  is 
wide  enough  lor  stereo  lenses ;  will  send 
C.O.D.  with  privilege  of  examination; 
first-class  condition ;  price,  $25  00.  Ad- 
dress, W.  J.  y eager,  Salem,  Ohio. 

For  Sale — t%YA%  Rochester  Uni- 
versal Camera,  with  Gundlach,  8x10 
Rapid  Rectograph  Lens  and  Shutter, 
practically  perfect,  cost  $88 ;  Pony  Premo 
Camera,  lens  and  shutter,  one  plate 
holder,  perfect  condition ;    cost,  $24 ;  one 


B.  &  L.  Zeiss  Series  III.,  5x8  anastigmat 
lens,  list  price  $52 ;  one  Premo,  4x5  cam- 
era, with  single  lens  and  shutter  and  roll 
holder,  cost,  $32 ;  one  single  B.  &  L.  lens 
x8-in.  focus,  iris  diaphrann,  F/8,  cost  $22: 
make  me  your  best  cash  offers,  DJBTX, 
care  American  Amateur  Photographer. 

Wanied-^To  buy  for  cash  a  good 
Oxy-Hvdrogen  Stereopticon.  Must  be 
in  gooQ  condition  and  cheap.  Gas  cylin- 
ders or  bags  in  connection.  Adorer 
A.  P.  Berg.  Mt.  Horeb,  Wis. 

I'or  Sale — Premo  D,  '96  model,  4x5, 
with  two  plate  holders  and  Eastman  roll 
holder;  cost  $21.25;  will  sell  for $12.00; 
in  good  order.  Address  L.  R.  Rich, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — $12.00  takes  4x5  Hawkeye, 
Jr. ;  four  plates  of  film,  three  plate  bidd- 
ers and  leather  carrying  case.  J.  Edw. 
Weit,  176  Superior  St,  Cleveland,  O. 

For  Sale. — One  4x5  Premier  rapid 
rectilinear  lens,  4  plate  holders,  canvas 
canying  case  and  Carlton  combination 
tripod;  cost  over  $30;  will  sell  for  Si 5 
cash.  Address,  H.  C.  Gidman,  Norfolk. 
Conn. 

A  Bargain  for  Some  One, — A  beau- 
tiful imported  mahogany,  brass  trimmed 
camera,  **The  Challenge,**  made  by 
J.  Lizars,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  takes  sin- 

fle  view  ^%  x  6>^  or  stereo  pictures, 
itted  with  one  double  rectilinear  lens 
and  pair  single  stereo  lenses;  folding 
stereo  shutter,  4  exquisite  full  mahogany 
double  plate  holders;  leather  carrying 
case  also  can  be  handily  carried  on 
bicycle;  a  light  and  elegant  outfit; 
cost  over  $40;  will  sell  for  just  $15  and 
will  send  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  ex- 
amination. J.  B.  Barlow,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 
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Lantern    Slides. 


BY    GEORGE  LUMSDEN. 


Y  the  time  this  meets  the  eye  of  its  readers 
many,  perhaps  most  amateurs,  will  have 
laid  aside  their  cameras  for  the  season  and 
have  betaken  themselves  to  the  production 
of  lantern  slides  from  the  negatives  made 
during  the  summer.  The  excellent  article 
in  the  October  number,  by  Alfred  Stieglitz, 
on  his  method  of  procedure  covers  the 
ground  very  well,  but  although  it  may, 
and  doubtless  does,  answer  very  well  for 
him,  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  found 
generally  applicable.  It  will  certainly 
steer  clear  of  **  summer  snowiness,"  the 
bane  of  amateur  slides  and  not  unknown  in 
those  of  the  professional  maker  ;  but  that 
can  be  obviated  in'other  and,  I  think,  more  satisfactory  ways. 

The  first  step  is  to  select  a  suitable  negative.  It  is  as  easy  to 
**take  the  breeks  off  a  Highlandman"  as  to  make  a  good  slide  from  a 
poor  negative.  Density  is  not  so  important,  although  it  should  be  on 
the  thin  rather  than  the  thick  side  as  to  delicate  detail;  and  special 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  size  of  the  objects  included  in 
the  slide  with  relation  to  the  extent  of  magnification  on  the  screen. 
Not  less  important  is  it  to  realize  the  difference  between  the  produc- 
tion of  a  negative  and  a  transparency.  In  the  former  the  develop- 
ment is  modified  to  suit,  and  produce  the  best  results  from  the  ex- 
posure; in  the  latter  the  developer  should  be  a  fixed  quantity,  and  the 
exposure  made  to  suit  it.     A  developer  weak  in  oxidizer  is  to  be  pre- 


By  L.  K.  Wiswell. 
INSPECT  ION." 
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ferred,  and  the  exposure  should  be  full;  as  full  as  tc  admit  of  the 
utmost  tonality  of  the  negative  to  be  produced  in  the  slide,  which  will 
generally  be  just  short  of  a  fogging  tendency.  Nor  is  fog  the  great 
enemy  that  it  is  generally  supposed.  If  the  desired  detail  cannot  be 
got  without  it,  then  let  it  come,  as  it  is  easy  to  get  rid  of  it  by  a  mo- 
mentary immersion  in  a  weak  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  ^o 
weak  as  just  to  give  a  visible  tint  to  the  water  just  as  it  leaves  the 
fixing  solution. 

Various  oxidizers  give  various  shades  of  dark  browns  and  blacks, 
and  the  addition  to  the  developer  of  various  organic  substances,  such 
as  glycerine,  gelatine,  sugar,  etc.,  give  greater  varieties;  and  if  that 
is  not  sufficient,  the  finished  slide  may  be  toned  to  almost  any  desired 
color;  but  the  two  great  secrets  in  slide  making  are,  first,  the  selec- 
tion of  a  suitable  negative,  and,  second,  the  suiting  of  the  exposure  to 
the  developer. 


By  F.  P.  StFMper. 


How  TO  Work  Vstox  Papkr. 


F' 


tly  F.  H.  Collins. 

How    to    Work    Velox    Paper. 

OLLOW  carefully  the  directions  accompanying  the  paper.  They 
are  genera!,  however,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  the  author  cf  direc- 
tions for  the  working  of  bromide  papers  and  others  analagous  thereto 
to  know  to  what  light  the  paper  is  to  be  exposed ;  whether  subdued  day- 
light, gas-light,  lamp-light,  or  candle-light,  or  the  strength  of  the 
developer  to  be  used. 

For  more  than  one  reason,  in  using  velox  paper  I  prefer  to  make 
my  exposures  to  subdued  daylight.  In  the  first  place  the  light  is 
diffused  and  therefore  uniform  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  negative, 
insuring  uniformity  of  tone  throughout  the  print.  By  artificial  light 
(save  in  the  case  of  the  arc  light)  uniformity  must  be  obtained  by 
shifting  the  printing  frame  constantly  as  it  is  held  before  the  light ; 
with  the  larger  sizes  this  becomes  tedious  if  very  many  prints  are  to 
be  made.  Again,  daylight  has  this  advantage  over  artificial  light,  that 
whereas  by  artificial  light  the  larger  the  print  is  to  be  the  longer  the 
shifting  process  will  need  to  be  carried  on  to  secure  for  each  portion 
of  the  print  the  exposure  that  at  the  center  without  shifting  would  be 
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obtained  in  a  ven- 
short  lime  indeed, 
daylight  being  dif- 
fused needs  not  that 
other  than  one  cal- 
culation be  made  for 
all  sizes,  a  test  strip 
of  the  paper,  say  an 
inch  wide, being  used 
for  the  purpose.  Fur- 
thermore, the  greater 
rapidity  of  exposure 
by  daylight  allows  of 
the  making  of  a  pro- 
portionately larger 
number  of  prints  in 
a  given  time.  The 
amount  of  light  nec- 
essary to  be  exclud- 
ed by  the  use  of  cur- 
tains is  very  easily 
determined  and 
makes  working  by 
daylight  safe  as  well 
as  expeditious.  And, 
finally,  by  daylight 
-BAD  ^_^^^^,."'-^'""«-^''^''^"  itcan  bedetermined 
immediately  upon 
developing  the  first  print  if  the  tone  is  blue  or  gray,  which  can 
scarcely  be  determined  by  artificial  light  unless  a  point  with  a  bluish 
cast  be  handy  for  comparison,  the  print  of  greenish  cast  appearing  to 
be  a  dead  black  otherwise. 

I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  my  readers  are  aware  that  velox 
paper  is  of  the  class  known  as  developing  papers,  in  contradistinction 
from  printing-out  papers,  the  latter  showing  a  visible  image  when 
submitted  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  in  papers  of  the  velox  type  the 
image  is  a  latent  one,  requiring  a  developer  or  oxidizer  to  make  it 
apparent. 

Now  for  artificial  light,  be  it  said  that  it  is  available  at  any  time, 
and  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  produce  at  all  times  the  same  light  in- 
tensity.    It  also  has  this  advantage  over  daylight,  that   very  little 
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care,  if  any,  is  required  in  the  handling  of  the  paper,  gaslight,  oil  or 
candle-light  having  no  appreciable  affect  upon  the  paper  a  few  feet 
distant  from  the  flame  if  the  paper  be  not  unduly  subjected  to  the 

light. 

When  printing  by  daylight  I  approach  a  window  facing  the  north, 
carrying  the  printing  frame  in  my  hand,  with  the  back  of  same  toward 
the  light.     If  the  time  be  midday  1  approach  to  within  six  feet  of  the 
window,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  screened  by  a  white  linen  curtain, 
turn  the  negative  to  and  from  the  light  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  walk 
away  to  where  the  light  is  subdued,  carrying  the  frame  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  approaching  the  light,  i.e.,  the  back  of  the  frame  toward 
the  window.     This  answers  for  average  negatives  such  as  make  good 
prints  on  print- 
ing-out papers; 
for    very     thin 
negatives    t  i  s- 
siie  -  paper,     or 
ground  glass, or 
both,    may    be 
placed  in  front 
of  the  negative 
to  lengthen  the 
time   of  expos- 
ure.    For  dense 
negatives   a 
very   slight  in- 
crea.se  of  expos- 
ure will  be  suffi- 
cient. 

When  print- 
ing by  artificial 
light  I  use  a 
Welsbach  bur- 
ner, but  I  have 
more  frequent- 
ly made  use  of 
an  ordinary  sev- 
en -  foot  gas- 
burner,      to 

,  .    ,     ,  By  F.  R.Bntchelder. 

which  I  expose  .  ^  ^LnuD  effect  " 

an  average  neg-  <  without  >  Color  ser«n , 
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ative  for  from  twenty-five  to  forty  seconds,  distant  three  inches  from 
the  light.  If  you  make  use  of  a  smaller  burner  the  time  of  exposure 
must  be  increased  proportionately. 

The  time  of  exposure  to  any  light  will  vary  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  developer  and  the  amount  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium employed.  The  developer  may  be  kept  at  normal  strength,  if  it 
be  amidol,  by  simply  adding  from  time  to  time,  say,  ten  to  twenty 
grains  of  dry  amidol;  of  course,  in  a  little  while  the  developer  will 
have  become  oxidized  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  become  worthless; 
to  use  it  then  would  mean  discolored  whites  and  a  general  stain 
throughout  the  print. 

If  metol-quinol  be  employed,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the 
amount  of  metol  and  hydroquinone  necessary  to  keep  it  at  uniform 
strength  ;  but  this  will  hardly  be  necessary,  as  it  keeps  so  very  much 
better  than  amidol,  and  may  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

Both  amidol  and  metol-quinol  when  exhausted,  so  far  as  velox  is 
concerned,  may  advantageously  be  used  for  the  development  of  dry 
plates  if  diluted.  Yes,  if  diluted,  for  it  is  right  here  that  the  ncvice 
in  the  handling  of  velox  makes  his  first  mistake.  He  assumes  that 
because  his  developer  works  successfully  with  dry  plates  it  should 
work  in  like  manner  with  velox  paper;  but  the  assumpti(*n  is 
altogether  at  variance  with  his  experience,  and  naturally — we  all  have 
done  the  same  thing — he  condemns  the  paper  and  writes  his  vitws  to 
the  manufacturer,  receives  a  courteous  reply,  follows  carefully  the 
directions,  gets  perfect  results  and  wonders  how  he  could  ever  have 
been  such  a  dunce. 

Now,  allow  me  in  closing  to  briefly  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  sulphite  of  sodium,  if  not  of  good  quality,  will  oxidize  very  rapidly 
and  spoil  your  developer.     Moral — employ  only  a  reliable  article. 

That  amidol  oxidizes  very  rapidly,  so  that  in  filtering  your  devel" 
oper  before  use  the  process  should  be  a  rapid  one.  That  any  developer 
will  keep  best  if  bottles  are  filled  to  the  neck,  thus  excluding  air,  con- 
tact with  which  produces  oxidation. 

That  amidol  will  stand  more  bromide  than  metol-quinol  without 
giving  greens;  but  that  neither  developer  should  be  made  with  more 
than  one  grain  in  each  fluid  ounce  of  developer,  as  it  is  easier  to  add 
than  subtract. 

That  a  fixing  bath  made  up  according  to  directions  will  keep  for 
some  time  without  becoming  discolored.  A  large  excess  of  hypo  blis- 
ters the  film.  A  large  amount  of  acid  stops  the  action  of  the  hypo, 
preventing  proper  fixation. 
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That  while  any  negative  may  be  employed ;  if  yuu  are  making  nega- 
tives for  velox  paper,  remember  that  a  negative  of  average  density  is 
preferable  to  one  of  the  platinotype  class,  as  it  prints  mere  readily  and 
with  more  detail. 

That  there  is  a  slight  difference  between  carbon  and  glossy  velox. 
the  latter  giving  more  contrast  than  the  former,  requiring  a  longer 
exposure  and  more  bromide. 

That  the  manufacturers  of  the  paper  would  rather  hear  your  com- 
plaint than  have  everybody  but  them  hear  it ;  they  are  likely  to  know 
the  cause  of  your  trouble  and  suggest  the  remedy ;  give  them  a  chance- 
That  if  you  do  get  nothing  but  "greens"  for  your  labor,  these  may 
be  readily  toned  to  "blues"  in  an  ordinary  sulphocyanide  of  gold  ton- 
ing-bath. 

That  black  stains  on  carbon  and  glossy  velox  papers  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  use  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  hyposulphite  cf  sodium 
to  which  has  been  added  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium;  or  by  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  print,  after  it  has  been 
dried,  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  saturated  with  wood  alcohol. 

That  if  you  would  rather  write  to  somebody  who  has  been  through 
the  difficulties  you  are  experiencing,  assuming  that  you  meet  with 
difficulties,  and  would  like  to  see  "how  it  is  done,"  that  a  note  to  the 
author  of  this  article  will  be  immediately  acknowledged  and  answered 
at  his  earliest  convenience.  Hknkv  Wknzk.l,  Jr., 

237  South  Fourth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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By  W.i;.  Vivian. 
"A    MICHIGAN    'TMUNDBft    HEAD."' 

iThrouf-h  B.  ft  L    Ray  Filter  Cramer  Iso  Plate.    B  «  L.  Zeiaa  lens,  «  second  exposure,  ja  slop. 

From    the    British    Side. 

RY    H.    L.    CAMERON. 

pXHIBITIONS  are  in  the  air  just  now.  Have  you  seen  so  and  so, 
^  and  what  do  you  think  of  it?  is  the  first  woid  wherever  photog- 
raphers meet. 

First  in  time,  and  also  perhaps  in  importance,  is  the  Glasgow  Inter- 
national, which  undoubtedly  outstrips  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto 
held  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Isles  as  much  as  the  magnificent 
galleries  of  the  Royal  Glasgow  Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts  are  better 
adapted  to  do  justice  to  the  exhibits  than  any  place  hitherto  available 
for  photographic  exhibitions.  The  collection  is  hardly  as  thoroughly 
international  as  might  have  been  expected,  nor  does  America  come  lo 
the  front  as,  from  other  sources,  I  know  she  is  now  able  to  do;  but 
there  is  enough  foreign  work  by  some  of  the  best  men  to  show  that  in 
most  if  not  all  the  classes  Britain  continues  to  maintain  her  title  to  the 
premier  place.  Scotland,  as  was  to  be  expected,  is  stiong,  very 
strong,  and  has  carried  off  the  lion's  share  of  the  awards.  During  the 
six  years  that  have  passed  since  the  last  Glasgow  exhibition   Scotch- 
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men  have  done  their  best  and  fairly  held  their  own  in  the  various  ex- 
hibitions in  England  and  elsewhere,  but  the  patriotism,  hereditary  and 
acquired,  that  burns  with  an  intensity  hardly  realized  across  the  bor- 
der, made  them  do  their  very,  very  best  on  this  occasion ;  with  the  re- 
sult fully  expected  by  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  them  and 
their  work.  Of  the  43  medals  awarded  28  remain  in  Scotland,  all  of 
the  six  gold,  10  of  the  17  silver,  and  12  of  the  20  bronze.  And  yet 
there  has  been  no  grumbling,  or  at  least  none  worth  speaking  about; 
and  indeed  there  could  hardly  be.  Those  privileged  to  see  the  exhi- 
bition, and  who  know,  anything  about  pictures,  cannot  avoid  agreeing 
almost  altogether  with  the  judges,  and  those  who  have  not  have  only 
to  know  who  those  judges  were  to  realize  that  they  are  what  Caesar*s 
wife  ought  to  have  been. 

Then  the  medal  itself  is  a  new  departure  from  **the  usual  thing,''  a 
thing  of  beauty,  which  the  recipient  may  highly  value  for  its  artistic 
merit,  as  well  as  a  token  of  the  appreciation  of  his  work.  Instead  of 
the  usual  disc  of  metal,  with  a  more  or  less  artistic  design  intended  to 
be  emblematical  of  something  connected  with  photography,  it  is  square 
oblong  in  form,  a  ittle  over  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad;  a  panel,  in 
fact,  with  a  beautifully  engraved  figure  in  relief,  a  half-nude  female 
holding  what  seems  a  printing  frame  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  only  curious  and,  to  some  folk,  unsatisfactory  thing  connected 
with  the  exhibition  is  that,  although  the  ladies  were  invited  to  com- 
pete for  a  silver  and  a  bronze  medal,  they  did  not  respond,  or  at  least 
not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judges,  and  the  medals  were  withheld. 
But  your  readers  must  not  from  this  think  that  Scotland's  fair  daugh- 
ters are  not  devotees  of  the  camera.  There  are  indeed  many  such, 
many  who  did  excellent  work  in  the  wet  collodion  days,  and  who  have 
not  failed  to  advance  with  the  times.  There  is  another  and  a  better 
reason  for  the  failure,  but,  as  I  doubt  whether  your  American  readers 
would  appreciate  it,  I  shall  leave  it  an  unsolved  riddle. 

There  is  little  risk  in  prophesying  that  the  exhibition  will  be  a  suc- 
cess in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Visitors  are  plentiful  during  the  day, 
and  in  the  evening  the  spacious  galleries  are  crowded.  The  managers 
do  not  trust  to  pictures  as  the  only  attraction,  but  give  illustrated  lec- 
tures, animatographic  exhibitions,  and  instrumental  music,  the  result 
being  that,  instead  of  having  to  draw  on  the  easily  raised  guarantee 
fund  of  ;£^75o  ($3,750),  it  will  close  with  a  good  big  balance  on  the 
right  side. 

The  Forty-second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  generally  spoken  of  as  the  **Pall  Mall,"  was  opened  as  usual 
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by  a  soiree  or  reception  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  the  25th  ult.  Your 
kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  and  members  of  Council  received  the 
visitors,  who  were  as  numerous  and  as  representative  as  usual;  the 
selecting  and  hanging  committees  have  done  their  work  well,  and  the 
room  as  a  whole  has  never  on  any  former  occasion  looked  so  well. 

After  several  visits  to  the  exhibitions  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  particularly  striking,  nothing,  as  there  has  often 
been,  so  far  above  the  rest  as  to  at  once  attract  and  rivet  attention ;  but 
the  general  average  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  considerably  higher  than  in 
former  years,  and,  what  is  very  satisfactory,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
absurd  or  vulgar  that  has  occasionally  appeared.  Indeed,  so  appar- 
ently equal  in  merit  are  a  large  number  of  what  may  be  called  the  best 
pictures  that  the  judges  must  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding as  ro  which  should  bear  the  coveted  mark  of  honor.  I  remem- 
ber that  in  noticing  the  prospectus  of  the  exhibition  you  congratulated 
the  society  on  the  appointment  of  four  artists  and  only  one  photog- 
rapher as  judges,  and  think  the  wisdom  of  the  selection  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  whole  of  my  visits  I  did  not  hear  a  single  ob- 
jection made  to  their  awards.  Faultfinders  there  will  probably  he,  as. 
like  the  poor,  they  are  always  with  us;  but  as,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, there  never  was  less  cause,  they  had  better  "save  their  breath 
to  cool  their  porridge."     Here   the  pernicious  system  of  classes  has 
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been  discarded,  and  seven  bronze  medals,  each  of  more  value,  or 
should  be  considered  of  more  value,  than  any  number  of  those  of  even 
the  nobler  metals  given  by  other  societies,  have  been  awarded  to  the, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  seven  best  pictures,  one  to  what  may  be 
called  the  best  example  of  scientific  photography,  and  onefcr  the  most 
interesting  piece  of  apparatus  introduced  during  the  year,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  the  wonderful  stigmatic  lens  by  Dallmeyer.  The  shew  of 
apparatus  is  very  much  smaller  than  at  any  previous  exhibition,  due 
doubtless  to  th«  fact  that  manufacturers  are  lying  on  their  oars  wait- 
ing for  the  great  Crystal  Palace  exhibition  of  next  year. 

One  curious  fact  may  be  mentioned,  viz.,  that  although  silver  print- 
ing is  still  the  method  for  professional  and  commercial  work,  there 
being  in  portraiture  probably  a  hundred  times  more  gelatine-chloride 
and  collodiochloride  than  all  the  other  printing  methods  together,  and 
yet  of  the  436  frames  on  the  walls  there  is  not  a  dozen  of  them.  Nearly 
one-half  are  platinotypes,  about  a  third  are  in  carbon  or  pigment,  and 
the  rest  bromides. 

Close-up  framing  is  even  more  pronounced  than  last  year.  Indeed 
the  broad  white  mount  has  almost  disappeared,  very  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  appearance  of  the  room  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  better 
for  individual  pictures,  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  hanging  committee 
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have  done  their  work  remarkably  well.  To  increase  the  popularity  of 
the  exhibitions,  and  if  possible  change  the  financial  loss  of  last  year 
into  a  financial  gain  in  this,  the  exhibition  will  be  open  on  the  evenings 
of  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  when  interesting  lantern  lec- 
tures will  be  given,  preceded  or  followed  by  demonstrations  of  Ives' 
exquisitely  beautiful  kromskop  projections,  which  ought  to  draw 
crowded  houses. 

Last,  but  not  by  any  means  least,  from  some  points  cf  view,  is  the 
salon,  which  opened  its  doors  for  the  fifth  time  on  Monday,  October  lo. 
The  main  characteristic  cf  the  salon  from  its  inception  has  been  its 
departure  from  the  conventional,  and  this  year  that  departure  has 
been  greater  than  ever;  so  great  indeed  that  on  entering  the  galler\' 
one's  first  thought  is  that  he  has  come  to  the  wrong  place.  Instead  of 
the  time-honored  maroon  hangings  which  have  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed to  give  a  richness  to  the  exhibition  galleries,  and  be  a  suitable 
setting  for  the  pictures,  we  have  here  coverings  of  green,  buflE  and 
something  darker;  and  above  the  pictures  a  kind  of  shelf  or  cornice 
in  an  unusual  place,  on  which  are  irregularly  scattered  glass  vases 
with  plants,  and  twining  about  here  and  there,  apparently  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  stencilings  in  black  and  white  with  occasional  daubs 
of  color. 

Under  the  shelf  are  hung,  well  spaced  out,  the  231  frames;  some 
of  them  containing  the  very  highest  class  of  photographic  art;  but  very 
many,  although  the  camera  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  their 
production,  without  any  claim  to  be  photographs.  This  may  be 
called  the  gum  bichromate  year  of  the  salon,  as  the  pictures  by  that 
method  will  probably  attract  more  attention  than  any  of  the  others ; 
not  because  of  their  success,  but  for  their  almost  grotesque  cruidity, 
and  for  the  almost  self-evident  fact  that  he  who  is  artist  enough  to  do 
good  work  by  the  method  would  do  better  and  in  less  time  in  ordinary 
water-color. 

I  see  that  of  the  84  exhibitors  eight  are  from  your  side  of  the 
water,  and  it  may  be  gratifying  to  your  readers  to  know  that  they 
send  some  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  show. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  understood  as  disparaging  the  salon. 
Its  eccentricities  and  exhibitions  of  questionable  taste  may  be  forgiven, 
in  view  of  the  great  amount  of  good  that  it  has  done  and  the  greater 
that  it  may  yet  do.  It  has  more  than  anything  else,  or  indeed 
than  all  other  things  together  since  Talbot,  laid  photography  in  its 
cradle,  to  raise  it  from  a  mere  recorder  of  facts  to  an  interpreter  of 
Nature's  moods  and  a  method  of  making  pictures  that  appeal  to  the 
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heart;  and  although  many  of  the  salonites  have,  in  their  laudable  de- 
sire to  get  into  the  saddle,  leaped  over  it  altogether,  they  are  surely 
showing  their  more  cautious  followers  how  to  get  into  the  desirable 
seat. 

Words  from  the  Watch  Tower 

BY   WATCHMAN. 


IHE  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  in  this 
and  seme  of  the  other  journals  are  as  a 
rule  interesting  and  instructive  to  readers 
generally,  and  the  editors  deserve  credit 
for  the  willingness  with  which  they  un- 
dertake the  trouble  incident  to  the  re- 
plies to  many  of  the  questions.  But  the 
line  should  be  drawn  somewhere.  Surely 
space  is  too  valuable  to  be  taken  up  with 
such  as  the  following,  the  first  that  at- 
tracts my  attention  as  I  open  a  recent 
number  of  The  Photographic  Nn^'s  ;  or 
if  not,  respect  for  the  questioners  should 
induce  the  editor  to  hold  his  hand.  "I 
made  a  stock  solution  by  dissolving  i 
ounce  of  alum  in  jo  ounces  of  hot  water, 
and  when  cold  crystals  formed  and  a  spe- 
cies of  .mildew  floated  about.  What  is 
wrong?" — J.  Barrett.  "Does  it  take  the  strength  out  of  a  solution 
of  chemicals  to  filter  them?" — A,  D.  Woolf.  "What  is  the  best 
way  to  copy  old  photos,  and  how  can  I  enlarge  from  them?"— 
Hobby.  And  in  another  journal  the  first  question  is:  "How  can 
I  understand  what  is  meant  by  '  parts'  in  the  formula  on  page  —  ?" 
— H.  Hayden. 

D.  Knight  Whittome  is  another  sufferer  from  a  combination  of 
greed  and  ignorance.  He  has  found  that  by  covering  one-half  of  a 
plate  with  a  "block,"a thin  slab  of  wood  making  an  exposure,  sliding 
the  block  so  as  to  cover  the  other  half  and  making  another  exposure, 
he  can  get  two  pictures  on  one  plate ;  and  runs  to  the  Patent  Office  iu 
the  vain  hope  of  preventing  any  one  taking  advantage  of  his  diseotrry 
without  paying  him  for  permission.     Serve  him  right! 
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The  ** Grand  Old  Man"  of  the  St.  Louis  Photographer  says  many 
wise  things,  but  sometimes  some  that  are  foolish.  One  of  the  latter 
will  be  found  in  a  recent  otherwise  sensible  paragraph  on  critics.  He 
says.  **When  a  man  has  full  swing  to  give  his  hastily  formed  opin- 
ions, opinions  given  without  a  practical  knowledge  of  what  was  re- 
quired to  make  that  picture,  he  is  apt  to  go  too  far  and  say  things 
that  could  be  overthrown  in  a  sentence  if  the  maker  of  the  picture 
could  be  heard.  The  very  point  in  a  picture  which  he  condemns  may 
have  been  an  absolute  necessity  in  its  execution."  In  the  days  when 
mere  technique,  the  ** chemical  effect"  of  the  conventions,  was  the 
summum  bonum  of  photography,  that  might  have  been  all  very  well, 
and  photographers  might  have  been  capable  critics,  but  now  that 
technique  cuts,  or  should  cut,  but  a  very  small  figure  and  pictures  are 
valued,  or  should  be  valued,  only  for  the  art  that  is  in  them,  artists, 
for  the  very  reason  that  our  critic  of  critics  gives,  are  better  critics 
than  photographers,  as  their  repl)^  to  the  practical  man  who  would 
^^  Overthrow  in  a  sentetue**  their  objection  to  a  fault  would  be,  ^^  If  you 
could  not  have  made  the  picture  without  that  fault  you  should  have  left 
it  alone/* 

President  Sperry,  of  the  Photographers*  Association  of  Ohio,  does 
not  need  to  follow  the  example  of  the  good  old  clergyman  on  one  of 
the  islands  in  the  Clyde,  and  include  in  his  prayer  the  petition : 

**  And,  O  Lord!  give  us  a  gude  conceit  o'  oursels." 

In  his  address  at  the  late  convention  he  says : 

**The  stand  this  association  has  taken  in  the  matter  of  higher  edu- 
cation is  deserving  of  the  heartiest  commendation,  and  we  take  no 
'little  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  are  acknowledged  leaders,  and  not  only 
do  the  different  State  societies  look  to  us  for  example,  but  even  the 
national  is  copying  our  methods. "  Very  good,  friend  Sperry;  there 
are  worse  things  than  blowing  our  own  trumpets,  especially  when  we 
know  that  the  notes  are  true. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  report  of  the  Canadian  Photog- 
raphers' Convention  that  the  fool-killer  has  not  yet  quite  finished 
his  work.  W.  W.  Carter  was  not  enterprising  enough  to  go  to  the 
convention,  but  sent  a  letter  which  clearly  shows  that  he  was  sent  into 
the  world  long  after  his  time,  or  that  his  lines  have  been  laid  in  the 
wrong  locality.  He  apparently  thinks  his  success  not  equal  to  his 
merits,  but  in  looking  for  the  cause  lays  the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse. 
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His  three  bugbears  are  {a)  the  young  man  who,  after  a  short  appren- 
ticeship, starts  as  a  professional  with  an  outfit  often  costing  little  more 
than  $50,  and  advertises  to  work  at  a  low  figure.  Some  of  his  work 
is  good,  some  bad,  and  some  neither — I  think  I  have  heard  something 
of  the  kind  said  of  the  work  of  professionals  with  more  expensive 
outfits— and  tlie  people,  not  knowing  any  better,  patronize  him;  {6) 
the  amateur  who  is  paid  for  his  work  when  it  is  good  and  pays  for 
it  himself  when  it  is  not  so;  and  (^r)  the  traveling  photographer,  of 
whom  he  says:  ** Imagine  my  feelings  at  finding  5x8  pictures  vary- 
ing in  price  at  from  25  cents  up."  Well,  I  have  heard  of  5x8  prints 
being  sold,  and  sold  with  a  profit  too,  for  less  than  that,  but  then  those 
to  which  he  alluded  may  have  been  either  not  toned  at  all,  or  toned  in 
**the  infernal  combined  bath,"  the  complimentary  adjective  showing 
that  even  such  an  experienced  hand  as  W.  W.  Carter  may  be  ignorant 
enough  not  to  know  that  successful  toning  in  a  combined  bath  depends 
on  the  man  and  not  the  material. 

The  sad  thing  about  the  whole  business  is  that  the  people  are 
satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  young  men  with  the  $50  outfit,  the  ob- 
noxious amateur  and  the  traveling  photographer,  and  employ  them 
rather  than  W.  W.  Carter,  and  he  urges  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion to  agitate  for  the  passing  of  an  act  of  parliament,  a  draft  of 
which,  in  seven  sections,  he  encloses.  But,  as  I  said  before,  he  lives 
at  the  wrong  time  or  in  the  wrong  part  of  the  world.  Acts  of  parlia- 
ment are  not  made  now  and  in  free  countries  to  prevent  people  buy- 
ing what  they  want  and  where  they  like ;  and  if  the  W.  W.  Carters, 
and  I  fear  they  are  still  numerous,  cannot  successfully  compete  with 
all  honest  cottiers,  they  had  better  gracefully  go  to  the  wall. 


The  following  clipping  from  T/ie  British  Journal  might  serve  as 
a  text  for  a  sermon  apparently  much  needed  by  many  of  the  profes- 
sional photographers  who  cannot  be  made  to  understand  the  true  rela- 
tion between  employer  and  employed : 

**A  well-known  provincial  photographer  writes  us  as  follows,  with 
reference  to  a  somewhat  unpleasant  phase  of  the  amateur  question : 
'I  have  many  friends  among  amateur  photographers,  and  am  always 
willing  to  help  them,  but  I  do  not  always  get  fair  treatment  in  return. 
This  week  a  gentleman  called  to  have  two  children  taken,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  only  wanted  the  smallest  number  of  cartes-de  vistie  he 
could  have  (only  one,  in  fact),  as  an  amateur  friend  was  going  to  en- 
large it  for  him.     I,  of  course,  declined  to  take  the   children   under 
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those  circumstaQces,  and  he  went  away,  mortally  offended,  to  a  brother 
photographer,  where  a  larger  order  was  given.  I  have  more  than  once 
found  that  members  (office-bearers,  too)  of  our  local  society  copy  my 
prints,  yet  I  give  them  papers  or  demonstrations  three  or  four  times 
a  year.'" 

I  have  my  doubts  regarding  the  **offended"  part  of  the  business. 
The  gentleman  is  more  likely  to  have  been  amused  at  the  blindness 
of  the  photographer  to  his  own  interests.  He  wanted  a  single  copy 
for  a  special  purpose,  and  was  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Having  got  it 
and  paid  for  it,  it  was  his  own  to  do  with  as  he  pleased.  Professional 
photography  is  a  business  and  should  be  carried  on  on  business  prin- 
ciples, and  *'the  well-known  provincial  photographer's"  complaint  sim- 
ply shows  that  his  **  brother  photographer"  is  the  more  sensible  of  the 

two. 

»  *    • 

Gleeson  White  has  discovered  a  subtle  difference  between  Brit- 
ish and  American  photographic  portraiture,  which  he  characterizes  as 
* 'racial  characteristics."  In  a  criticism,  in  the  Photogram^  of  Miss 
Frances  Johnston's  pictures,  he  says:  **Here  (Britain)  one  values  a 
portrait  most  highly  that  appears  to  have  been  taken  without  the  sit- 
ter's cognizance.  There  (America)  it  would  seem  that  the  sitter  is 
not  merely  aware  that  the  lens  and  camera  are  ready  to  record  his 
(or  her)  personality,  but  does  all  in  his  (or  her)  power  to  make  the 
portrait  a  success. " 

*    ■ 

Perpetual  Youth. — Ladies  looking  out  for  a  profession  have  been 
often,  but  without  much  success,  recommended  to  adopt  photography; 
but  if  reliance  can  be  placed  bn  a  statement  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Ladfs  Realm  there  will  soon  be  a  Klondike  rush  to  it.  In  an 
article  on  the  **Art  of  Portraiture"  the  author  tells  of  an  interview 
with  the  somewhat  celebrated  **  woman  photographer,"  Miss  Alice 
Hughes,  in  which  she  .says:  **I  was  the  first  to  take  what  may  be 
styled  the  Gainsborough:  type  of  photograph,  that  is,  the  sitter  taken 
in  a  large  picture  hat  and  low  dress."  Now  that  must  have  been  at 
least  thirty  years  ago,  as  I  have  some  very  good  examples  of  that 
style  printed  on  the  Fargier  film  before  even  Swan  thought  of  carbon, 
and  so  wonderful  a  preserver  of  feminine  youth,  or  at  least  a  youthful 
appearance,  is  professional  photography  that  the  venerable  Miss  Alice 
Hughes  doesn't  look  more  than  just  a  little  out  of  her  **teens." 
Throw  up  the  sponge  then,  gentlemen,  and  retire  gracefully  before  the 
rush  of  ladies  forces  you  to  do  so. 
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Our  English  namesBke  has  some  queer  correspondents,  or  ccrre- 
spondents  with  queer  notions.  "L.  M,"  is  the  latest.  He  finds  that 
his  mounted  pTints  "sometimes  do  not  dry  flat,  and  at  others  buckle 
the  card,"  the  first  being  caused  by  the  prints  being  too  dry,  the  last 
by  their  being  too  wet  before  the  application  of  the  mountant.  He 
has  also  discovered  the  remedy,  and,  liberal  man— or  is  it  woman?— 
that  he  is,  does  not  run  to  the  patent  office,  but  in  the  following  words 
gives  it  to  the  world.  "I  hit  the  happy  mean  in  this  way:  Allow  the 
prints  to  dry.  Then  when  about  to  mount  them  lick  the  backs  al! 
over  with  the  tongue ;  paste,  squeegee,  and  there  will  be  just  enough 
moisture  to  make  it  dry  as  flat  as  a  piece  of  glass."  Thanks,  L.  M., 
and  not  to  be  behind  in  liberality  I  herewith,  without  expectation  of 
fee  or  reward,  suggest  that  it  be  called  the  L.  M.  Glandular  Melhod 
of  Mounting,  as  a  suitable  means  of  making  you  immortal. 


Contribution  Box. 
Transparencies. — Fred.  M.  Vandervoort  writes  :    "The  drawing 
below  will  show  an  arrangement  I  have  fixed  up  to  use  my  5x7  long 
focus  premo    for  making  transparencies   or   lantern    slides   by   the 


method.  While  the  photo  will  explain  itself,  a  few  di- 
mensions might  be  of  use.  Length  of  foundation  board,  j  ft.  4 
in. ;  width,  8  in.  Box  at  one  end,  on  which  to  place  camera  and 
fasten  same  by  tripod  screw,  4  in.  high  and  8  in.  long  by  8  in.  wide. 
Lengthof  track4ft.,  gauge4)4  in,,  3^  in.  iron  used  for  rails.  Incenterof 
track  !^  in.  holes  are  bored  every  inch.  A  wire  rod  passes  down  through 
car  and  fastens  it  in  place.     Having  an  old  car  frame — the  relic  of  a 
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model  built  some  years  past — I  hit  upon  it  as  being  the  handiest  means 
of  carrying  the  negative.  I  placed  a  block  on  it  to  raise  the  plate 
holder  to  the  proper  height  and  at  each  end  of  this  placed  an  upright 
— a  rubber  band  at  each  end  holds  a  plate  holder,  with  center  division 
removed,  to  the  uprights  and  base  block.  The  car  can  be  readily  set 
at  any  point.  This  length  of  track  is  sufficient  to  copy  on  5x7  nega- 
tives from  full  size  down  to  one  inch  square  or  less.  In  using  this  I 
place  it  on  a  table  and  point  the  end  out  of  a  window,  elevating  one  end 
so  as  to  get  clear  sky  all  over  the  negative.  I  find  that  better  results 
are  obtained  by  covering  the  open  space  between  negative  and  camera 
with  a  focusing  cloth  to  shut  out  light,  except  that  passing  through 
the  negative  to  be  copied.  In  the  photo  the  camera  and  negative 
were  set  at  the  proper  distance  for  reducing  a  5x7  negative  to  3J^X4X 
in.     I  trust  this  will  be  of   interest  to  the  contribution  box." 

A  Handy  Black.— G.  Lawson  says:  **Some  time  ago  in  search 
of  a  suitable  backing  for  plates  I  rubbed  up  some  lampblack  in  alco- 
hol and  added  it  to  some  thickish  plain  collodion.  This  I  poured  on 
and  off  the  plate  in  the  usual  way,  but  probably  from  an  unsuitable 
cotton,  it  peeled  off  in  drying,  and  the  bottle  was  laid  on  the  shelf 
beside  many  other  failures. 

**A  few  days  ago,  wishing  to  blacken  the  inside  of  a  deep  cardboard 
cover  that  I  had  made,  to  cover  light-tight  a  Gennert's  rubber  fixing 
box  that  I  have  been  successfully  using  for  tank  development,  I 
added  a  little  spirit  varnish — shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol — to  the  mix- 
ture of  collodion  and  lampblack,  and  applied  with  a  flat  brush.  It 
answered  admirably,  is  easily  laid  on  quite  smooth,  a  dead  black, 
dries  in  a  few  minutes,  and  is  hard  enough  to  bear  any  ordinary 
usage.  As  it  is  flexible  it  should  be  especially  suitable  for  the  inside 
of  the  camera  bellows  or  wherever  there  is  motion. 

**Tank  development  of  snap  shots  is  a  great  idea,  and  will  be  a 
greater  to  those  who  cannot  warm  their  dark  rooms  in  cold  weather. 
No  thin,  weak  negatives  from  low  temperature,  no  sitting  freezing  in 
a  cold  room,  no  bothering  with  dishes  of  hot  water;  but  simply  put- 
ting a  dozen  plates  in  the  tank,  covering  them  with  developer,  putting 
the  cover  on  the  tank  and  taking  it  to  a  warm  room  for  the  necessary 
hour  or  two.  I  found  a  difficulty  at  first  in  lifting  the  plates  from  the 
tank  by  the  thumb  and  finger,  but  a  wire  with  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of 
one  end  bent  to  a  right  angle  does  the  business.  It  may  seem  expen- 
sive; 48  ounces  to  cover  a  dozen  5x4  plates;  but  as  that  quantity  con- 
tains only  24  grains  each  of  metol  and  glycin,  and  will  develop  at 
least  three  dozen,  it  costs  less  than   by  separate   dish  development. " 
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A   Novel    Hand    Camera. 

'T'HE  remarkable  progress  that  has  been  made  within  the  past  few 
years  in  the  coastruction  o£  hand' cameras,  whereby  their  cheap- 
ness, lightness,  compactness,  simplicity  and  accuracy  are  some  of  the 
predominant  points,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  camera  called  the 
Adlake,  which  is  the  subject  of  our  illustrations. 

The  well-known  box  form  of  camera  is  adopted,  and  comprises  at 

the  front  all 
of     the     im- 
portant     es- 
sentials    for 
good     work ; 
as,  for  exam- 
ple,    a     lens 
easily  remoT- 
able       for 
cleaning,      a 
set  of  diaph- 
ragms quick- 
ly adjusted,  a 
very    simple 
yet    rapid 
shutter,   eas- 
ily  released, 
positive      in 
its    move- 
ment and  quickly  adjustable  for  time   or  instantaneous    exposures. 
There  are  also  the  usual  two  finders  for  taking  the  picture  in  a  ver- 
tical or    horizontal  position.      On  the   rear   is   a  space   for  holding 
twelve  remarkably  compact  and  simply  constructed  metal  plate  hold- 
ers, plainly  observable  in  Pig.  i  and  in  detail  in  Pig.  2.    Each  plate  is 
exposed  separately,  withdrawn  from   the  box  and   transferred  to  the 
rear  of  the   series  until  all,  or  as  many  ag  desired,  are  exposed,  each 
holder  having  stamped  on  it  a  separate  number. 

The  construction  of  the  plate-holder  and  mode  of  operation  will 
be  observed  in  Fig.  a.  Two  vertical  grooves  in  the  box  on  each  side 
hold  a  metal  plate  holder  frame  having  a  small  recess  cut  out  in  each 
side,  as  will  be  noticed  by  a  black  space  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  2. 
The  thin  metal  plate  holder,  just  thick  enough  to  hold  one  glass  plate, 
provided   with  a  hinge  side,  the  latter  having  on  its  upper  edge  and 
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outer  comers  light  wire  clamping  or  locking  springs,  is  pushed  down 
in  the  metal  plate  holder  frame  just  described.  Just  in  front  of  the 
frame  are  two  skeleton  fingers,  having  at  their  upper  ends  curved 
portions  which  fit  into  the  black  recess  shown  in  the  plate  holder 
frame,  and  are  attached  to  the  axis  of  a  revolving  shaft  at  the  bottom, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  also  a  push  crank  projecting  through  the  box, 
the  knob  being  seen  in  Pig.  i,  on  the  side.  To  make  an  exposure  the 
finger  frame  is  turned  into  a  vertical  position  until  it  fits  snugly  into 
the  plate-holder  frame.  The  plate  holder  is  then  inserted,  which 
brings  the  corner  projecting  clamping  wires^into  the  curved  ends  of 
the  finger  frame.  The  cover  of  the  box  is  shut,  then  the  knob  on  the 
outside  is  pushed  down.  This  carries  forward  the  finger  frame 
downward  in  the   art:  of  a  circle,  which   takes  with   it  the  door  of  the 


plate  holder,  leaving  the  latter  in  a  horizontal  position  on  the  bottom 
of  the  camera.  After  the  exposure  is  made  the  knob  is  pushed  up 
tightly,  which  closes  the  door  of  the  holder,  it  being  secured  by  the 
three  wire  clamping  springs.  The  cover  of  the  camera  is  opened,  the 
plate  holder  removed  and  another  plate  inserted.  The  plate  holder  is 
made  with  a  thin  rabbet  edge,  in  which  the  edge  of  the  plate  holder 
door  or  side  fits  and  excludes  all  light. 

Referring  to  the  mechanism  of  the  shutter.  Fig.  3,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  shutter  is  of  the  ordinary  oscillating  fan-shaped 
type,  having  an  elongated  aperture,  working  on  a  pivot  from  one  side 
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to  the  other  in  opposite  directions,  and  that  a  very  small  movement 
just  below  its  axis  produces  rapid  movement  above.  To  this  poition 
is  attached  a  link  secured  to  the  lower  end  of  a  long  swinging  vertical 
arm,  or  lever,  pivoted  at  the  top,  seen  on  the  left.  A  rapid  movement 
of  this  lever  near  its  fulcrum  will  give  an  extremely  rapid  motion  to 
the  shutter.  Behind  this  lever  will  be  seen  the  pivoted  black  operat- 
ing swinging  lever,  on  the  end  of  which  is  secured  the  operating  os- 
cillating spring,  having  one  end  attached  to  the  long  vertical  lever  not 
far  from  the  fulcrum. 

When  the  operating  lever  is  pushed  in  one  direction  by  the  knob 
on  the  outside  the  spring  is  partly  rotated  until  its  center  is  above  the 
attached  end,  causing  the  shutter  lever  to  be  suddenly  pushed  in  the 
opposite  direction,  giving  a  corresponding  rapid  movement  to  the 
shutter.  Pushing  the  operating  lever  in  the  opposite  direction  makes 
the  spring  carry  the  long  lever  to  the  other  side.  In  this  way  a  slight 
•side  pressure  on  the  push  button  quickly  operates  the  shutter  without 
a  jar  or  difficulty.  A  second  pivoted  lever  (shown  at  the  right,  Fig. 
3)  pivoted  at  the  bottom,  to  the  axis  of  which  is  a  flat  spring,  has  a 
horizontal  arm  projecting  from  its  center  which  engages  with  a  like 
short  arm  projecting  from  the  shutter  proper.  It  may  be  called  a 
time  lever.  When  the  button  on  the  outside^  is  pushed  toward  the 
lens,  the  arm  on  the  lever  engages  the  arm  on  the  shutter  and  stops 
its  movement,  leaving  the  aperture  open  for  time  exposures.  When 
pushed  away  from  the  lens,  the  lever  releases  the  shutter  and  allows 
the  latter  to  close. 

Above  the  shutter,  and  working  just  behind  the  lens,  will  be  ob- 
served a  star-shaped  diaphragm  plate  turning  around  its  center  and 
having  three  different  apertures.  On  the  surface  of  the  plate  are 
slight  indents,  which  engage  in  the  end  of  the  horizontal  flat  locking 
springs.  The  diaphragm  plate  is  attached  on  the^front  to  a  rotating 
ring  surrounding  the  finder  lens  and  is  thus  rotated  from  the  outside 
to  whatever  working  aperture  is  desired. 

Convenient  strap  rings  are  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  camera 
for  carrying  it  over  the  shoulder  or  on  a  bicycle.  Pictures  we  have 
seen  made  with  it  are  clear-cut  and  distinct,  showing  that  its  cheap- 
ness is  no  bar  to  the  production  of  good  work. 

Its  simplicity  and  certainty  of  working* are  its  salient  features, 
while  at  the  same  time  its  strength  of  structure"is  such  as  to  permit 
of  rough  handling  without  detriment.  The  camera  is  manufactured 
by  the  Adams  &  Westlake  Co.,  108  Ontario^street,  Chicago,  111.,  from 
whom  further  particulars  may  be  had. — Scientific  American. 
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Notes. 

Shakespeare  in  the  Lantern. — We  understand  that  Mr.andMrs. 
Snowden  Ward,  editors  of  the  Photo^ram^  and  the  latter  of  whom 
preceded  us  in  the  editorial  chair  of  the  A.  A.  P.,  will  arrive  in  New 
York  about  November  22,  and  remain  in  the  United  States  until 
about  the  middle  of  January.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  as  lecturers  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Britain.  The  former  has  lectured  extensively  upon  Radiography  (the 
discovery  of  Prof.  Roentgen),  Color  Measurement,  Modern  Methods 
of  Illustration,  and  kindred  subjects,  but  his  principal  and  favorite 
topic  is  the  life  and  times  of  Shakespeare.  For  the  lectures  on  this 
subject  Mrs.  Ward  has  prepared  a  magnificent  set  of  slides  which  will  be 
a  revelation  to  those  who  have  seen  only  such  as  are  shown  at  our 
average  exhibitions.  Lectures  already  arranged  for  will  take  them  as 
far  west  as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  arrangements  for  others  may 
be  made  by  applying  to  Mr.  Gould  W.  Hart,  849  Monroe  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  New  Color  Method. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London 
Photographic  Club  Mr.  Bridge,  referring  to  the  Chassagne-Dansac 
color  process,  said  he  was  endeavoring  to  describe  it  to  a  friend,  and 
a  little  girl  said :  **Oh,  I  have  got  some  pictures  that  you  color  like 
that."  She  brought  Mr.  Bridge  a  book  of  printed  line  illustrations, 
all  that  was  necessary  being  to  rub  a  wet  camel-hair  brush  over  the 
lines,  when  the  colors  appeared.  He  had  secured  the  book  and 
showed  it  to  the  members  present,  and  as  there  happened  to  be  one 
page  untouched,  several  members  tried  their  hand,  with  complete 
success.  The  colors  are  not  visible  in  the  paper  before  the  use  of  the 
brush,  and  appear  to  be  embodied  in  the  ink.  Mr.  Foxlee  said  the 
book  showed  how  easily  people  might  be  deceived,  and  that  it  had  one 
special  merit,  the  colors  came  in  the  right  places.  Much  amusement 
was  caused  by  the  respective  members*  artistic  efforts  with  the  brush, 
and  considerable  chaff  took  place  as  to  the  selectiveness  of  the  colors. 

The  Glasgow  Exhibition. — We  are  afraid  that  American  photog- 
raphers had  very  much  underrated  the  late  Glasgow  exhibition, 
which  according  to  the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  our  British  con- 
temporaries, and  as  was  fully  expected  by  those  **who  know,"  was  in 
quality,  as  probably  also  in  extent,  far  ahead  of  anything  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  seen  on  British  soil.  We  can  only  suppose  that  the 
leading  American  photographers  had  so  undervalued  the  importance 
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of  Glasgow  as  an  art  centre  as  not  to  have  considered  the  exhibition 
worth  sending  pictures  to,  as  only  two  of  the  forty-three  medals  came 
to  this  country,  and  these  for  lantern  slides,  the  successful  men  being 
W.  A.  Fraser  (silver)  and  W.  Archibald  (bronze). 

Reversed  Negatives. — The  British  Journal  says:  **It  is  not  a 
little  surprising  that  the  method  of  making  reversed  negatives  that 
was  introduced  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas  is 
not  more  used  than  it  is  by  those  who  require  them  for  the  mechani- 
cal and  other  processes.  Mr.  Banks  described  it  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  London  and  Provincial.  The  process  is  simplicity  itself,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  economy,  inasmuch  as  any  old,  stale,  or  light- 
struck  plates  may  be  utilized  for  the  work.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  immerse  the  plates  in  a  weak  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  dry, 
and  expose  under  the  negative  to  be  reproduced  till  a  strong  image 
can  be  seen  at  the  back.  The  plate  is  then  well  washed  to  get  rid  of 
the  bichromate,  and  exposed  to  light.  It  is  then  developed  with  the 
ordinary  developer.  Although  the  method  is  so  simple,  the  results 
are  all  that  can  be  desired;    )'et  the  process  seems  to  be  overlooked." 

The  Kromscop. — Our  good  friend  Mr.  Ives  is  presumedly  at  last 
satisfied  with  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  he  has  brought  his 
beautiful  instrument,  as  we  notice  that  the  Photo-chromoscope  Syndi- 
cate, Limited,  is  advertising  it.  The  price  of  the  kromscop  is  $25, 
and  the  kromograms,  of  which  about  sixty  are  now  ready,  $1.25  each. 
We  can  conceive  of  no  more  beautiful  and  continually  useful  drawing- 
room  ornament  than  this  instrument,  in  which  natural  objects  are  so 
beautifully  shown  in  natural  colors  and  stereoscopic  relief.  We  do 
not  blame  Mr.  Ives  for  transferring  his  allegiance  to  the  other  side; 
we  have  had  experience  of  both,  but  we  hope  he  won't  forget  that 
those  he  has  left  behind  may  want  an  opportunity  of  acquiring,  at  a 
price  within  their  means,  both  krom scops  and  kromograms. 

Lantern-slide  Advertising. — The  English  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
road has  adopted  an  advertising  dodge  that  might  be  copied  with  ad- 
vantage both  to  themselves  and  the  people,  by  most  of  our  American 
companies.  It  has  had  three  sets  of  lantern  slides  made  from  the 
negatives  of  some  of  the  best  landscape  photographers  in  the  country, 
illustrative  of  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  along  its  principal  routes ; 
and  those  are  lent  for  exhibitions,  accompanied  by  descriptive  notes 
prepared,  of  course,  with  a  view  to  the  object  they  are  intended  to 
serve.  Societies,  institutes,  etc.,  are  invited  to  apply  for  the  loan 
slides,  and  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  send  a  lecturer  along  with  them 
wherever  that  may  be  necessary. 
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The  Chassagne  Process.  —  The  British  Journal  sdiys:  "The  Apollo 
contains  some  further  interesting  information  concerning  the  mis- 
statements that  were  made  when  this  process  was  brought  before  the 
public.  It  was  supposed  that  the  prints  acquired  properties  of  selec- 
tive color  absorption.  The  syndicate  that  acquired  the  right  to  use 
the  process  commercially  made  propositions  to  various  firms  for  the 
granting  of  licenses ;  but  it  appears  that  only  two,  Messrs.  Anthony 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  Messrs. Unger  &  Hoffmann,  of  Dresden,  en- 
tertained the  proposal  seriously.  Messrs.  Unger  &  Hoffmann  stipu- 
lated that  the  whole  process  should  be  demonstrated  in  the  presence  of 
experts,  who  should  satisfy  themselves  of  its  genuineness  and  applica- 
bility to  industrial  purposes.  This  caused  difficulties,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  firm  declared  that  it  must  decline  to  proceed  further  until 
these  conditions  were  accepted  that  a  demonstration  was  promised. 
Early  in  July  a  gentleman  arrived  from  Paris  with  the  secret  prepara- 
tions in  a  locked  case,  and  announced  himself  as  a  pupil  of  M.  Chas- 
sagne. It  was  thought  by  those  present  at  the  demonstration  that  the 
plates  had  to  be  prepared  with  a  mother  solution,  but  to  their  aston- 
ishment the  operator  declared  that  any  prints  could  be  used.  An  array 
of  brushes  and  colored  fluids  heightened  their  astonishment,  which 
reached  its  culmination  when  the  operator  inquired  the  color  of  the 
lady's  dress  and  hair.  Further  questions  elicited  the  information 
that  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  know  the  color  to  attain  the  proper 
effect.  The  writer  thinks  the  chief  point  of  the  process  is  to  be  found 
in  what  was  described  by  the  demonstrator  as  its  principal  advantage, 
*a  permeation  of  the  prints  by  the  colors  and  their  combination  with 
the  silver  image. '  The  mother  solution  may  act  as  a  species  of  mor- 
dant, and  enable  the  dyes  to  form  organic  compounds,  whereby  the 
colors  do  not  affect  each  other  as  they  are  successively  applied.  The 
colors  being  transparent  give  intermediate  shades  suitable  to  the  sub- 
ject if  correctly  applied,  but  this  requires  skill;  consequently  the  proc- 
ess is  not  automatic.  Needless  to  say  that  Messrs.  Unger  8t  Hoff- 
mann declined  to  negotiate  further." 

A  New  Finder.  —The  Bausch  &  Lbmb  Optical  Co.  are  continually 
perfecting  new  and  useful  apparatus  for  the  use  of  photographers. 
Their  latest  production  is  called  the  Iconoscope.  We  understand  this 
little  instrument  is  a  finder  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  as  it  en- 
ables one  to  discern  objects  even  in  the  darkest  shadows  with  perfect 
distinctness.  It  is  in  this  respect  unlike  any  other  finder,  and  offers 
the  advantage  that  the  image  is  perfectly  rectilinear.  The  size  of  the 
field  is  regulated  to  that  of  the  lens  with  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
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The   Iconoscope  is  attachable   to  the  camera   by  means  of  a  very 

small  metal   **v,"  and   may  be  instantly  changed  from   horizontal  to 

vertical.     We  shall  have  something  more  to  gay  about  it  after  putting 

it  to  the  test  of  practical  work. 

♦^ 

The  Fourth  Annual  American  Amateur  Lantern 

Slide  Competition. 

OPEN   TO    THE    WORLD. 

Prizes,  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals.  Competitors  may  enter  one  or  all  dasses; 
each  set  must  consist  of  six  slides. 

CLASSES. 

Ciass  I, — Landscape,  with  or  or  without  figures. 

Class  II. — Portraiture  and  Genre  Studies  (studio  work  debarred). 

Class  Hi. — Instantaneous  Work  or  Street  Scenes  (of  objects  in  motion). 

Class  IV. — Architecture  and  Historical  Subjects. 

Class  v. — Botanical  Subjects. 

Class   VI. — Marines,  Seascapes  and  Cloud  Effects. 

Class  VII. — Animal  Studies. 

Class  VIIL — Night  Photography,  including  Flash  Light  Work. 

No  entry  forms  are  required,  but  each  competitor  is  expected  to  number  each 
slide  in  lead  pencil  and  furnish  a  list  giving  brief  description  of  the  subject  of  each 
slide.  A  statement  must  also  be  made  that  the  original  negative  as  well  as  the  slide 
are  the  work  of  the  competitor.  The  thumb  label  should  be  located  on  the  lower  left 
comer  of  the  slide  as  viewed  in  its  natural  position,  and  title  label  on  the  right-band 
end,  the  writing  facing  inward.  The  size  of  slide  submitted  may  be  either  ^%  x  4 
inches  or  3^  x  3X-     No  competitor  can  take  more  than  one  prize  in  each  class. 

CONDITIONS. 

The  prize  slides  are  to  become  the  propertv  of  The  American  Amateue  Photog- 
rapher. Slides  not  receiving  an  award  will  be  returned  to  the  maker  if  stamps  or 
funds  be  forwarded  with  entry  application.  The  slides  will  be  carefulK*^  examined 
and  judged  on  the  screen.  All  sliaes  must  be  sent  or  delivered  on  or  beK)re  Deeem- 
ber  15,  1897. 

All  packages  or  slides  inust  be  addressed  and  sent  to  The  Ambricah  Ahatbur 
Photographer,  239  and  241  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  carriage  prepaid  prior  to  De- 
cember 15,  1897. 

For  Judges  we  are  glad  to  announce  the  names  of  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  Chakles 
L  Bekg,  who  have  kindly  consented  to  act. 


EDITORIAL. 

— e 


OUR    PRIZE    SLIDES. 

The  American  Amateur  Photographer  prize  slides  are  appreciated  wbeMver 
exhibited  and  are  a  source  of  entertainment  to  any  club  or  society  showing  them. 
Here  is  what  Prof.  Clarence  W.  Matthews  of  the  State  College.  Kentucky,  at  Lcx- 
ingfton,  Ky.,  says  of  them:  *'The  slides  were  shown  publicly  in  our  college  chapel 
last  Thursday  evening,  and  were  shown  privately  on  two  other  occasions.  AH  were 
enthusiastic  in   their  praise  and  pronounced  them   the  finest  representatives  of 
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photographic  art  they  had  ever  seen.  Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  such  a  fine  collection." 

The  set  is  available  for  the  use  of  any  club,  association  or  subscriber.  Simply 
pay  transportation  one  way,  handle  the  slides  carefully  and  apply  to  F.  C.  Beach* 
361  Broadway,  New  York,  who  will  book  your  request  and  see  that  the  set  reaches 
you  in  due  course  or  rotation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  1897  slide  competition.  It  is  hoped  by  means  of  this 
competition  to  secure  quite  an  addition  to  our  present  excellent  set  of  slides.  See 
page  opposite  for  rules,  etc. 

Our  Pictures. 

Our  frontispiece,  ** Shades  of  Evening,"  by  E.  Lee  Ferguson,  is  impressionistic 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the  term.  The  artist  was  impressed  himself, 
not  only  by  the  beauty  of  the  composition  but  also  with  the  sense  of  rest  and  quiet 
peculiar  to  the  evening  hour  amidst  such  surroundings ;  he  wished  to  convey,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  that  impression  to  those  who  should  study  his  picture,  and  he  has 
succeeded. 

Dr.  Hugo  Erichsen's  "Bad  News"  is  a  trying  subject.  Not  many  would  attempt 
to  produce  the  desired  effect  with  such  a  distracting  background,  and  few  would 
have  done  so  well.  His  '*  Study"  is  not  so  satisfactory,  but  has  suffered  in  the  re- 
production.    Successful  portraiture  by  such  front  lighting  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 

F.  R.  Batchelder's  **The  Virtuoso"  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work  from  every  point 
of  view.  Motif  y  composition,  lighting,  are  all  fine,  while  in  addition,  there  is  that 
subtle  something  that  in  a  picture  draws  one  to  it  again  and  again.  Very  good 
also,  although  veiy  different,  is  *'A  Cloud  Effect  Without  a  Color  Screen."  To  the 
good  effect  of  the  want  of  sharpness  in  the  distance  we  would  direct  the  attention 
of  those  of  our  readers  who  persist  in  employing  small  stops  such  as  F/32,  and  even 
smaller,  with  which  it  is  impossible  to  secure  anything  but  topographical  results. 
*'The  Tryst"  is  excellent  in  composition  or  selection,  but  might  have  been  more 
effectively  lighted ;  and  the  boat  and  figure  should  have  been  more  prominent 

All  the  others  have  been  already  noticed  in  "Our  Portfolio,"  but  we  must  say 
that  we  are  disappointed  with  the  reproduction  of  "See  Birdie,  Mamma!"  It  is 
true  that  in  the  original  the  texture  of  the  face  had  apparently  been  destroyed  by  the 
misg^iided  hand  of  the  retoucher,  but  we  expected  better  than  this.  We  ibay  say 
also  that  in  "Cooling  Off"  J.  A.  Grant  has  lost  a  grand  opportunity  of  making  a 
fine  picture  by  not  printing  in  a  suitable  sky.  It  would  have  been  50  easy  and 
added  so  much  to  its  beauty. 


Our   Portfolio. 

[Prints  sent  for  criticism  shoutd  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Cen- 
tre, N.  Y.,  and  will  be  returned  only  on  request^  accompanied  by  stamps  for  re- 
turn postage;  and,  unless  otherwise  advised,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  reproduce  any  of  them  in  Thk  American  Amateur  Photographer.] 

E  S.  Wilson  sends  a  print,  the  title  of  which  we  cannot  make  out;  but  that  does 
not  matter,  as  it  is  really  a  waste  of  good  material,  except  that  it  shows  that  very 
beautiul  tones  may  be  got  on  the  new  self -toning  paper.     It  is  a  pool  of  water,  with 
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a  larg«  dead  tree  trunk  supported  at  an  angle  by  a  small  living  one ;  but  there  is 
not  on  the  whole  4^x6)^  of  surface  a  single  item  or  object  that  was  worth  photo- 
graphing. **  Cannot  Name  the  Pose"  is  hardly  any  better.  We  hardly  know  how 
to  criticise  this,  as  our  correspondent  evidently  has  not  yet  learned  to  differentiate 
between  the  nude  and  the  naked ;  and  this  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  The  naked 
should  never  be  perpetrated  and  the  nude  attempted  only  by  artists  of  great  ex- 
perience. 

'* Childhood's  Pleasures"  is  a  pretty  child,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  height,  wad- 
ing in  water  much  too  dark,  in  the  middle  of  6^x4 >^  inches  of  utterly  uninteresting 
and  distracting  surroundings,  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  except  excellent  tech- 
nique and  the  fine  color  given  by  the  self -toning  paper.  Cut  down,  however,  to  an 
upright  of  about  2^x2  inches,  it  makes  a  very  pretty  little  picture  of  which  any  one 
might  well  be  proud.  It  is,  as  that  well-known  artist,  F.  M.  SutcliSe,  says  of  a 
similar  print  a  little  nugget  of  gold  in  an  immense  mass  of  clay. 

*' Amongst  the  Daisies,"  by  F.  H.  Collins,  is  a  beautiful  picture  with  one  serious 
fault ;  the  head  of  the  girl  and  the  horizon  are  exactly  in  line,  while  it  should  have 
been  either  above  or  below  it.  A  little  longer  exposure  and  very  much  weaker 
developer — weaker  in  oxidizer  we  mean — would  have  given  some  very  desirable 
detail  in  the  white  diess. 

'I The  Approachmg  Train"  was  not  worth  a  plate.  Time  was  when  such  a  photo- 
graph was  a  curiosity ;  but  modem  plates  and  modem  methods  have  made  them 
common  enoug*h,  and  they  never  can  have  pictorial  value. 

"The  Harbor"  is  very  different,  and  only  needs  the  printing  in  of  a  few  clouds 
to  be  a  remarkably  fine  picture. 

F.  P.  Streeper's  "Glimpse  of  the  Upper  Delaware"  affords  evidence  both  of 
the  good  and  bad  effects  of  the  use  of  the  color  screen.  Of  the  good  effects,  in  the 
beautiful  cloudland — white  clouds  on  a  blue  sky,  sufficient  to  give  a  charm  to  any 
picture;  and  of  the  bad  effect,  in  the  destruction  or  elimination  of  every  vestige  of 
atmosphere  or  aerial  perspective,  without  which,  to  some  extent  at  least,  no  land- 
scape which  includes  distance  can  be  correct.  So  injurious  is  its  absence  in  this 
case  that  the  landscape  part  seems  as  if  cut  out  and  pasted  on  a  cloud  picture.  This 
is  not.  however,  a  necessary  result  of  the  use  of  the  color  screen,  but  probably  of  the 
employment  of  an  unsuitable  shade  of  color ;  experiment  only  will  show  what  should 
be  employed  under  varying  circumstances.  Barring  the  want  of  atmosphere,  the 
combination  of  foliaged  foreground,  river  and  tree-clad  hill  is  very  fine,  only  there 
should  have  been  something  on  the  left  to  balance  the  heavy  mass  on  the  right. 
"Light  and  Shadow"  has  only  one  fault,  the  intensely  white  patch  of  sky  above  the 
bridge.  Some  of  the  clouds  in  the  other  negative  should  have  been  printed  in  in  this 
— a  very  easy  .hing  to  do,  or  at  least  the  sky  should  have  been  toned  down.  It  is 
a  beautiful  subject  beautifully  photographed,  and  from  a  well-chosen  point  of  view. 
We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  adorning  the  magazine  by  its  reproduction. 

J.  C.  Packard. — The  child  seated  on  a  form,  in  lighting,  expression,  etc.,  is  a 
very  unsuccessful  attempt  at  child  portraiture,  and  will  be  a  pretty  picture  when  i>§ 
inches  is  cut  from  the  right  side  and  i  inch  from  the  left  side.  The  distracting  mat- 
ter thus  removed  is  not  pictorial  and  has  no  connection  with  the  figure,  which  in 
this  case  is  the  objective  point.  "The  Old  Homestead,"  although  spoiled  by  its  cir- 
cular setting,  will  be  a  very  satisfactory  picture  when  printed  in  a  different  form. 
Composition,  lines,  and  lighting  are  all  good,  the  only  fault  being  the  pure  white 
sky.    "The  Home  by  the  Lake"  is  a  beautiful  subject,  and  from  probably  the  best 
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point  of  view.  We  feel,  however,  that  the  foreground  is  exaggerated  and  the  dis- 
tance very  much  diminished,  indicating  the  employment  of  a  lens  of  much  too 
short  focus.  It  is,  however,  a  fine  picture,  or  rather  will  be  when  clouds  are  printed 
in,  or,  at  the  very  least,  the  sky  toned  down.  Such  empty  white  skies  are  not  now 
to  be  tolerated. 

R.  M.  Walker. — The  two  photographs,  if  otherwise  good,  would  have  been 
ruined  by  the  apparently  objectless  and  inartistic  way  in  which  the  print  is  made 
to  appear  an  irregular  patch  en  a  piece  of  white  paper.  '* Ready  for  a  Party,"  a 
dock  with  a  couple  of  boats,  a  thin  line  of  horizon,  and  water  and  sky  exactly  the 
same  tone,  a  gray,  without  a  ripple  on  the  one  or  a  trace  of  cloud  on  the  other. 
With  rippling  water,  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  printed  in  the  ordinary  way,  this  could 
have  been  made  a  fairly  good  picture.  **01d  Ocean"  is  a  similar  irregular  patch, 
and  includes  a  narrow  strip  of  wet  sand,  a  line  of  surf,  and  bathers  scattered  along 
from  end  to  end.  There  is  too  much  here  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  interesting. 
Had  the  camera  been  near  enough  to  fill  the  plate  with,  say,  the  left  third,  or  mid- 
dle third,  it  would  have  been  a  passable  surf  scene,  but  as  it  is  it  was  hardly  worth 
photographing. 

M.  L.  Hanaford  sends  three  very  good  photographs,  all  of  which  might  have 
been  fairly  good  pictures.  "Near  Oregon,  111.,"  is  a  picturesque  bit  of  river  bridge 
and  wooded  bank,  but  without  motif  or  objective  point ;  and  besides  is  heavily  han- 
dicapped by  the  oval  form  of  matt  in  printing.  An  oval  setting  may  be  suitable  for 
some  subjects,  but  this  is  not  one  of  them.  The  introduction  of  suitable  figures 
could  have  been  made  fo  supply  the  lacking  interest.  "A  Sharp  Bargain" 
and  *'Poor  Johnnie"  would  both  have  been  interesting  subjects,  and  passably  good 
^enre  pictures,  except  for  the  much  too  pronounced  backgrounds,  which  attract  the 
attention  from  the  figures.  For  success  in  such  work  simplicity  is  a  sine  qua  %on; 
everything  additional  to  the  figures  that  does  not  help  hinders.  Our  correspondent 
should  try  again,  with  more  suitable  and  much  less  obtrusive  surroundings. 

W.  C.  Vivian. — **Sweet  Peas"  is  really  a  photograph  of  a  beautiful  vase;  beau- 
tiful in  form  and  in  ornamentation,  but  disturbed  a  little  by  a  bunch  of  sweet  peas, 
stuck  into  it,  and  a  good  deal  more  by  a  highly  lighted  piece  of  lace  curtain  laid 
across  the  table;  the  two  drawing  the  eye  up  and  down  alternately  without  letting 
it  rest  anywhere.  Then  the  background,  a  curtain  at  an  angle,  low  in  tone  though 
it  be,  is  a  distracting  element.  Flowers  are  most  successfully  photographed,  when 
in  bouquet  form,  in  an  unobtrusive  holder  or  vase,  one  that  will  not  attract  atten- 
tion; with  a  plain  background,  and  without  surroundings  of  any  kind.  "A  Michi- 
gan Thunder  Head"  is  a  very  unusual  and  very  beautiful  example  of  cloud  forma- 
tion. It  IS  also  an  example  of  both  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  color  cell  or  ray  filter. 
Of  its  use,  because  without  it  or  its  equivalent  such  beautiful  clouds  could  not  have 
been  photographed,  and  of  its  abuse,  by  taking  too  great  an  advantage  of  its  power 
to  lower  the  tone  of  the  sky.  The  white  clouds  on  a  nearly  black  ground  is  unnat- 
ural. Probably  longer  development  would  have  given  a  negative  that  would  print 
the  sky  in  a  more  natural  way.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture  however,  and  as  we  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  reproducing  it,  we  may^say  that  it  was  photographed 
through  a  Bausch  &  Lomb's  ray  filter,  by  a  Ziess  anastigmatof  14-inch  focus,  with 
F/32  and  an  exposure  of  half  a  second,  on  a  Cramer's  isochromatic  plate.  '*The 
Old  Bridge"  is  in  every  respect  a  successful  photograph  and  a  beautiful  picture, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  example  of  the  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  a  high 
horizon  is  advantageous.     An  unusually  large  foreground  of  tall  sedges  and  water. 
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the  atter  beautifully  broken  up  into  rippling  light  and  shade  by  the  throwing  in  of 
a  log  just  before  exposure.  The  log  bridge,  in  a  tone  low  enough  not  to  be  obtmsire, 
rising  considerably  above  the  middle  of  the  upright,  and  surmounted  by  judi- 
ciously selected  and  well-printed  in  clouds,  and'  the  whole  composition  beautifully 
balanced  and  harmonized  with  nothing  present  that  does  not  either  belong  to  it  or 
contribute  to  the  effect.  It  is  also  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  advantage,  as  we 
have  long  contended,  of  the  employment  of  a  lens  ot  long  focus,  the  base  line  of  the 
picture  being  only  six  inches,  while  the  lens  was  14  inches.  We  shall  also  repro- 
duce '^The  Old  Bridge." 

Leslie  D.  Puskee.— "Indian  Ridge"  and  "Eagle  Cliff*  are  good  photographs, 
but  lacking  in  pictorial  quality.  The  first,  an  avenue  of  trees  photographed  from 
the  centre,  and  with  a  much  too  large  foreground,  from  a  different  point  cf  view 
could  have  been  made  a  fine  picture.  The  latter  is  a  little  better  because  not  quite 
from  the  middle  of  the  road,  but  the  exaggerated  foreground  is  still  painfully 
evident. 

F.  G.  WiLLARD. — "Trout  Fishing,  Colorado,"  is  a  good  subject  photographed  at 
the  wrong  time,  and  spoiled  by  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  three  figures,  like 
'  the  steps  of  a  stair  too  evidently  posed  to  be  photographed,  and  too  clearly  a  make- 
believe.  The  sun  appears  to  have  been  almost  vertical,  and  the  predominating  high 
lights  are  scattered  all  over  the  composition  so  as  to  leave  the  wearied  eye  hardly 
a  spot  on  which  to  rest  Photographed  under  a  suitable  light  and  without  the  fig- 
ures ;  or  with  them  properly  arranged,  this  might  be  made  a  really  fine  picture. 
Figures,  in  such  subjects,  when  suitable  and  suitably  arranged,  are  always  charm- 
ing, but  they  are  risky,  and  require  more,  much  more,  study  and  thought  than  has 
been  given  to  those  in  this  composition.  This  much,  however,  may  be  said  in  its 
favor.  Twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  a  prize  taker  in  most  of  the  exhibi- 
tions, but  much  more  than  good  technique  is  demanded  now. 

E.  S.  Wilson  has  at  last  got  on  the  right  track.  "See  Birdie,  Mamma!"  is  a 
child  very  well  photographed,  without  a  single  distracting  object.  The  child 
is  pointing,  wHh  a  half-astonished  half-admiring  expression,  to  an  unseen 
bird ;  it  is  lighted  from  a  high  but  satisfactory  angle,  and  the  lights  are  made  effec- 
tive by  being  placed  against  the  dark.  The  camera,  however,  should  have  been 
at  a  greater  distance  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  figure,  and  the  face  is  lack- 
ing in  texture,  as  if  the  destructive  pencil  of  the  retoucher  had  been  somewhat 
ignorantly  applied.  The  white  dress,  too,  is  wanting  in  the  detail  which  is  so 
essential  to  its  true  rendering,  and  which  might  have  been  got  by  a  developer  weak 
in  oxidizer.  The  photograph  is,  however,  a  picture,  and  a  very  decided  improve- 
ment on  previous  efforts ;  and  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

"The  Pumpkin  Lantern"  is  in  the  same  style;  excellent  in  design  and  composi- 
tion, but  much  under  exposed.  A  girl  with  a  broad  white  collar  and  black  dress, 
apparently  in  the  act  of  putting  a  candle  in  the  pumpkin  lantern  of  boyhood's  days. 
But  the  dress  is  without  detail,  and  the  pumpkin  is  as  dark,  or  rather  black,  as  the 
dress.  The  pumpkin  should  have  been  tinted  so  as  to  give  something  like  a  trje 
translation  of  color,  and  the  exposure  long  enough  to  give  the  necessary  light  and 
shade  of  the  dress. 

Frank  R.  Miller's  "The  Old  Church  on  the  Hill"  is  a  tnumph  of  photography. 
A  good  subject  photographed  from  just  the  right  point  of  view,  and  under  just  the 
right  light ;  that  is,  it  will  be  so,  as  our  readers  will  see  when  we  reproduce  it  from 
a  properly  printed  copy,  this  being  very  much  too  dark.    With  lighter  printing  it 
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will  be  a  beautiful  picture.  "Off  the  Boulevard"  is  also  a  beautiful  picture,  beau*- 
tiful  water  beautifully  lighted  by  an  equally  beautiful  sky,  but  just  a  little  too 
deeply  printed.  "In  a  Garden"  is  a  good  photograph,  and  nothing  more;  a  perfect 
reproduction  without  any  claim  to  be  a  picture. 

Lawrence  Whitcomb's  "A  Happy  Holiday"  is  not  a  success.  It's  a  good  photo- 
graph beautifully  printed  on  velox  paper,  but  what  interest  there  is  is  scattered  all 
over  the  print.  It  lacks  both  concentration  and  contrast.  "A  Good  Model"  is 
badly  posed  and  worse  lighted ;  and  the  camera  should  not  have  been  so  pointed 
down  as  to  make  a  little  over  half  the  surface  bare  uninteresting  foreground.  "The 
Wayside  Inn"  is  a  favorite  subject,  and  a  very  good  one.  This  is  from  an  excellent 
point  of  view  but  much  under  exposed,  everything  on  which  sunlight  does  not  fall 
being  simply  black.     Properly  exposed,  this  would  have  been  an  attractive  picture. 

C.  B.  MuiR. — "Here's  a  Health  to  Them  That's  Awa  "  is  good  in  design  and 
natural  in  arrangement,  but  the  lighting  is  much  too  hard.  A  longer  exposure  and 
the  use  of  a  reflector  to  give  some  detail  in  the  shadows  would  have  been  an  im- 
provement. But  no  matter  how  otherwise  satisfactory,  the  cutting  off  of  the  figures 
at  the  knees  would  have  spoiled  it. 

W.  E.  Cogswell. — "Reflections"  is  an  excellent  photograph,  but  from  an  art 
point  of  view  an  absurd  waste  of  material.  The  point  of  view  is  the  middle  of  a 
sheet  of  water  like  a  canal,  with  the  same  banks  and  the  same  leafless  trees  on  each 
side,  and  in  the  distance  a  bridge  like  a  three-rail  fence,  with  a  figure  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  size,  on  \t.  This  is  bad  enough,  but  worse  still,  if  possible,  are  the  re- 
flections  in  the  watei,  which  are  so  perfect,  and  consequently  so  inartistic,  that  the 
detail  is  as  distinct  and  pronounced  upside  down  as  right  side  up.  "On  the 
Tuolumne"  is  also  of  very  good  technique,  and  a  good  deal  moie  picturesque.  The 
river  and  foreground  are  good,  but  the  large  tree,  with  its  great  branch  cutting 
across  the  sky,  far  too  near  the  camera  to  be  in  harmony  with  them,  should  have 
been  left  out.  Our  correspondent  is  a  very  good  photographer,  but  will  not  make 
pictures  till  he  knows  very  much  more  about  art 

F.  L.  Nettleton  wants  suggestions  as  to  how  "Where  the  Trout  Hide"  might 
have  been  improved.  By  removing  the  dead  tree  trunks  represented  by  white 
paper,  and  lying  in  the  shape  of  a  V  ou  its  side  right  across  three-fourths  of  the 
print,  and  photographing  it  in  a  light  that  would  represent  the  watery  foreground 
by  something  else  than  blackened  paper.  Failing  that,  it  should  have  been  left 
alone,  as,  as  it  is,  there  is  not  one  good  point  in  the  composition,  and  it  is  not  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  a  picture. 

C.  N.  Wheeler. — "The  Mandolin  Player"  should  have  been  an  upright  instead 
•of  a  horizontal.  Everything  in  a  picture  that  does  not  help  hinders,  and  surely  the 
big  cushions  on  the  large  unoccupied  space  on  the  couch  is  not  helpful.  With 
another  figure  listening  there  would  have  been  an  excuse  for  this  form,  but  as  it  is 
there  is  none.  Then  the  lighting  is  not  good ;  a  white  dress  should  have  some 
shade  in  the  folds,  but  here  the  greater  part  of  it  is  simply  white  paper.  The  same 
applies  to  the  dress  of  the  figure  in  "Can  I  Do  It?"  which  is  otherwise  a  very  good 
picture,  although  it  would  have  been  better  if  half  an  inch  had  been  trimmed  from 
the  foreground.  "The  Watering  Place"  is  a  beautiful  picture,  excellent  in  idea, 
composition  and  lighting,  with  one  serious  fault,  a  sky  of  white  paper ;  and  for  this 
there  is  no  excuse,  as  the  printing  in  of  clouds  is  now  so  simple  and  so  well  under- 
stood. We  should  have  liked  to  reproduce  it,  but  do  not  care  to  encourage  the  omis- 
sion of  such  an  essential  part  of  a  picture. 
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J.  M.  Brooks. — This  correspondent's  perseverance  deserves  better  success  than 
is  indicated  by  the  two  prints  before  us.  '*  A  Watering  Place"  is  technically  too 
flat,  wanting  in  breadth  and  contrast,  and  artistically  faulty  in  being  practically  a 
series  of  horizontal  lines;  a  strip  of  foreground,  a  strip  ot  water  in  which  is  a  strip 
of  cattle,  a  strip  of  middle  distance  separated  from  the  distance  by  a  narrower  and 
lighter  strip,  and  lastly  a  short  strip  from  which  rise  two  trees.  It  is  flat,  weak  and 
uninteresting.  "Brother  and  Me"  is  technically  very  good,  and  might  have  been 
a  pretty  picture  if  only  a  little  thought  had  been  put  into  it.  Two  children  in  a 
gaiden  at  the  back  of  a  house;  but  instead  of  catching  them  in  some  of  their  own 
pretty  ways  they  are  made  to  sit  close  together  on  an  upturned  box,  the  hands  of 
the  elder  one  spread  out  on  his  knees,  and  both  grinning  into  the  camera.  We  are 
always  sorry  to  see  such  excellent  photography  turned  to  such  poor  account,  and 
wish  our  enthusiastic  correspondent  would  study  Robinson's  "Picture  Making  by 
Photography,"  or  some  other  good  treatise  on  art. 

L.  H.  W. — You  are  making  rapid  progress.  "The  Baby"  is  very  well  lighted, 
but  on  too  large  a  scale  for  your  lens,  and  for  the  size  of  plate.  In  portraiture  the 
nearer  parts  of  the  figure  are  objectionably  exaggerated  unless  the  lens  has  a 
length  of  focus  equal  to  twice  the  longest  way  of  the  plate.  You  will  reach  the 
same  end  by  confining  yourself  to  figures,  say,  half  the  size  of  this.  "Wholly  Ab- 
sorbed" is  not  so  well  lighted,  the  dress  of  the  girl  being  very  much  too  hard.  The 
composition  seems  to  want  support,  such  as  a  hassock  or  footstool  on  the  left  of  the 
boy ;  and  the  detail  of  the  back  of  the  chair  is  distracting,  taking  and  keeping,  as 
it  does,  the  eye  from  the  figures.  Never  forget  that  whatever  in  a  picture  does  not 
help  hinders.  This  also  should  be  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  the  feet  of  both  figures  are 
faulty.  "The  Children's  Hour"  is  excellent  in  composition,  and,  for  the  subject, 
very  suitably  lighted,  the  white  and  black  dresses  giving  the  necessai-y  contrast. 
But  for  that  it  would  have  been  perhaps  a  shade  t6o  flat.  The  exposure  has  been 
too  short.  Longer  would  have  enabled  you  in  developing  to  get  more  detail  in  the 
darks  without  destroying  the  light  and  shade  of  the  whites.  The  scale  is  also  too 
large  for  the  lens.  One-third  less  would  have  obviated  the  enlargement  of  the 
nearer  parts.  We  may  say,  however,  that  we  like  this  group  so  well  that  but  for 
the  prohibition  we  should  have  reproduced  it  as  a  good  lesson. 

H.  M.  Written. — The  trimming  has  been  well  done,  and  the  composition  of 
both  pictures  indicate  artistic  instinct,  but  the  "sportsman"  should  have  found 
something  better  to  do  than  stare  at  the  camera.  In  such  cheap  cameras  the  image 
in  the  finder  and  that  on  the  plate  are  rarely  coincident,  and  you  can  only  by  ex- 
perience learn  by  what  you  see  on  the  former  to  guess  what  shall  be  on  the  latter. 
When  you  have  overcome  this  difficulty  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  specimens  of  your- 
work. 

A.  O.  Pierce  sends  a  picture  without  a  title,  which  looks  like  a  portion  of  an 
ornamental  park.  It  is  perfect  in  technique  and  good  in  selection ;  good  in  ever}- 
respect,  in  fact,  except  that  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  it  is  utterly  spoiled  by  the 
introduction  of  a  figure  sitting  on  one  of  a  series  of  massive  steps.  Although  only 
half  an  inch  in  height,  including  the  present  fashionable  but  ludicrous  high  orna- 
ment oil  the  hat,  it  is  in  such  a  prominent  place,  so  unnecessary,  and  so  wooden- 
like  as  it  stiffly  holds  the  parasol  and  stares  at  the  camera,  that,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  prevent  it,  it  attracts  and  keeps  the  eye  from  the  beauties  of  the  scene.  If 
she  had  to  be  included,  she  should  have  been  represented  as  walking  away  along 
the  winding  path  out  of  the  picture. 
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Our  Table. 

The  Pictorial  Photographer  and  Developer,  New  York:  The  Pictorial 
Photographer  Publishing  Company.  j2i  World  Building. — This,  according  to 
the  publisher's  preface,  is  a  reorganization  of  The  Developer^  for  some  time  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  or  in  connection  with  *'The  American  League  of  Ama- 
teur Photographers,"  of  which  we  have  heard  nothing  for  a  long  time.  Its  avowed 
objects  are  to  afford  "all  earnest  workers  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of  ideas 
and  experiences,  and  for  the  spreading  of  practical  information,"  objects  pretty 
well  provided  for  already,  we  had  supposed,  but  there  is  always  room  at  the  top 
and  the  nearer  it  gets  to  it  the  more  heartily  shall  we  welcome  it. 

Such  a  journal  should  be  educational  in  ways  other  than  photographic, and  there- 
fore we  regret  to  see  that  the  editor  has  allowed-  Prof.  Elmendorf ,  in  an  otherwise 
very  readable  article,  to  disfiguie  its  pages  by  the  objectionable  word  "camerist," 
which  we  thought  had  long  ago  been  laughed  out  of  existence.  But  on  the  whole 
The  Pictorial  has  made  a  good  beginning,  and  we  gladly  extend  to  it  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship. 

Card  Mounts. — It  is  but  a  truism  to  say  that  hardly  less  important  than  the 
making  of  a  photograph  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  mounted;  and  that  while  the 
most  artistic  picture  may  be  sadly  spoiled  by  untasteful  or  unsuitable  mounting,  one 
that  is  poor  in  the  extreme  may  have  its  poverty  considerably  disguised  by  good 
taste  and  careful  selection  in  the  mount. 

American  photographers  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  A.  M.  Collins  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Philadelphia,  not  only  for  so  long  having  supplied  them 
with  mounts  of  the  very  highest  quality,  but  for  their  ever  being  on  the  alert  to  pro- 
duce designs  eminently  suitable  for  all  classes  of  work  and  all  sizes  of  pictures. 
The  most  attractive  series  that  we  have  yet  seen  are  on  our  table  now,  apparently 
known  as  the  *' Mantello^"  white  and  various  exquisitely  delicate  shades  of  gray, 
some  enameled  front  and  back,  some  only  on  the  front,  and  all  with  beautifully  em- 
bossed and  lined  borders  that  only  need  to  be  seen  to  be  admired  both  for  the  ex- 
quisite taste  with  which  they  have  been  designed  and  their  suitability  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  intended.  We  pick  up  at  random  the  first  that  comes  lo 
hand.  It  is  "No.  362,  India  unenameled,"  and  the  more  w^e  examine  it  and  lay 
photograph  after  photograph  on  it,  the  more  confidently  do  we  say  that  for  those 
of  our  readers  who  make  4x5  pictures,  or  w^ho  trim  pictures  down  to  that  size,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  mount  that  could  better  add  to  the  beauty  of  their 
work.  Photographers  who  are  also  artists  and  who  consequently  trim  their  pic- 
tures, each  according  to  its  needs,  could  not  do  better  than  lay  in  a  stock  of  "Man- 
tellos"  of  various  shades  and  sizes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  their 
work  by  suitable  mounting. 

The  Camera. — C.  H.  Clark,  St.  Johnsdurg,  Vt. — How  many  journals  are 
there  with  this  title?  Two  are  before  us  now,  one,  the  organ  of  the  Columbia 
Photographic  Society,  of  Philadelphia,  and  this  apparently  independent  venture. 
We  cannot  say  very  much  in  its  favor,  although  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  from  a 
single  number.  Its  17  pages  are  illustrated  with  13  small  cuts,  some  of  them  not 
very  good,  and  most  of  them  not  well  selected.  It,  however,  has  none  ot  the  vulgar- 
ity of  its  younger  namesake,  although  we  do  not  like  the  slipshod  way  in  which 
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photo  is  made  to  do  duty  for  photograph.     We  give  it  a  hearty  welcome,  all  the  same, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  improve. 

Sunshine  AND  Shadow,  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams.  New  York:  The  Baker  ^ 
Taylor  Company.  Selling  agents  for  the  photographic  trade,  the  Scovill  &  Adams 
Company.    Price  $2. 50 

Any  one  in  doubt  as  to  what  would  be  a  suitable  Christmas  present  to  a 
photographic  friend  could  not  do  better  than  select  this  beautiful  and  beautifully 
got  up  book.  It  is  printed  on  very  heavy  coated  paper,  with  broad  margins; 
bound  in  drab  with  black  and  gold  ornaments,  and  may  well  be  called  an  Editwn 
de  Luxe;  fit  setting  for  its  really  excellent  typographical  and  pictorial  contents. 

It  is  not  a  hand-book  or  guide  to  photography, but  just  what  a  photographer  who 
is  perfect  in  technique  needs  to  enable  him  to  make  his  photographs  pictures. 
This  very  necessary  and  very  good  work  Mr.  Adams  does,  not  so  much  by  anything 
that  he  himself  says,  but  by  letting  a  number  of  the  best  known  and  most  thor- 
oughly artistic  photographers  speak,  each  on  some  well  chcben  subject,  and  back 
up  their  opinions  by  suitable  illustrations,  generally  from  their  own  work;  and  so 
well  is  this  done  that  we  know  no  book  or  treatise  on  art  from  which  so  much  may 
be  learned,  so  well,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  so  little  time. 

We  do  not  like  to  find  fault,  and  where  there  is  only  one  objectionable  illustra- 
tion in  III  it  may  seem  ungenerous  to  notice  it.  But  just  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  our  recommendation  of  the  book  so  seems  to  us  the  necessity  of  caution- 
ing our  readers  against  supposing  that  we  approve  of  J.  M.  Bennis'  **  Marine 
Study"  on  page  109.  Art  may  justly  take  great  liberties  with  nature,  but  she 
should  not  place  a  vessel  in  full  sail  on  the  top  of  a  toboggan  slide.  This  is,  in 
our  opinion,  a  good  example  of  "how  not  to  do  it."  But  it  is.  after  all,  only  a  little 
fiy  among  such  a  large  quantity  of  precious  ointment,  and  we  most  heartily  recom- 
mend Sunshine  and  Shadow  to  every  photographer  who  wishes  also  to  be  an  artist. 


Letters  to  the  Editors. 

Dear  Sirs: — On  page  222  of  the  May  issue  of  The  American  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher is  given  a  pyro  developer  formula  and  method  of  using  it,  which  you  par- 
ticularly commend  as  being  equal  to  the  best  pyro  formula  in  use.  In  some  respects 
it  is  a  most  remarkable  formtda  as,  assuming  480  grains  to  the  ounce  as  being  in- 
tended, it  figures  out  that  about  33  grains  of  sulphite  of  soda  and  18  to  36  grains  of 
carbonate  ot  soda,  or  its  equivalent,  is  used  to  each  grain  of  pyro  in  the  mixed  de- 
veloper. This  is  about  three  times  as  much  sulphite  as  I  have  seen  in  any  other 
formula  and  five  times  the  usual  quantity  used  with  pyro. 

Also  about  twice  as  much  carbonate  of  soda  as  I  have  seen  in  any  other  formula, 
with  a  possible  addition  making  it  four  times.  Of  course  the  larger  quantity  of 
carbonate  is  possibly  due  in  part,  I  suppose,  to  the  restraining  action  of  the  excess 
of  sulphite  and  to  the  mixed  developer  being  weak  in  pyro,  having  but  one  grain 
per  ounce.  I  did  not  think  much  about  this  formula  until  I  noted,  on  page 
439  of  the  September  Photographer,  the  statement  that  **Abney  found  an 
excess  of  sulphite  dissolved  the  bromide  of  silver  in  the  film,"  and  that  **Swan 
states  that  increasing  it  beyond  a  certain  limit  increases  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
density." 
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What  I  would  like  to  know  particularly  is  how  is  one  to  know  what  is  an  excess, 
so  as  to  avoid  danger  and  yet  get  the  benefit  of  the  maximum  safe  quantity. 

So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  I  seem  to  get  as  good  results  with  10  grains 
as  with  30,  and  it  aeems  a  waste  of  material  to  use  more.  My  experience  is  very 
limited,  and  I  wish  you  would  answer  this  in  the  "Answers  to  Correspondents", 
column  of  The  American  Amatuer  Photographer. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  Randolph. 

[Our  correspondent  is  mistaken.  We  did  not  "particularly  commend"  the 
formula  in  question,  but  merely  said  that  it  was  probably  as  good  as  any  other.  He 
is  also  mistaken  in  his  figures.  The  formula  gives  a  solution  each  ounce  of  which 
contains  pyro,  i  grain;  sodium  carbonate,  3 grains;  potassium,  carbonate, 3  grains; 
and  sodium  sulphite,  33  grains.  The  excess  of  sulphite  was  probably  intended  to 
keep  the  solution  clear  during  the  necessarily  long  time  that  would  be  occupied  in 
development.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  sulphite  should  be  employed 
in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one  of  the  oxidizer. 

Our  correspondent  should  remember  that  formulae  is  indicative,  not  imperative, 
and  that  the  formula  that  suits  him  best  is  for  him  the  best.— Eds.] 


Beginners'  Print  Competition. 

\17  £  have  held  the  magazine  for  a  few  days  that  we  might  in  this 
^^  number  briefly  state  the  results  of  the  Beginners'  Print  Com- 
petition, and  shall  return  to  the  subject  and  probably  draw  some  les- 
sons from  it  in  our  December  issue. 

The  response  to  our  invitation  has  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory, 
and,  as  we  hope  to  show  our  readers,  has  brought  forth  a  lot  of 
really  excellent  work.  There  were  in  all  97  entries,  37  in  Class  I  and 
60  in  Class  II.  The  rather  exacting  labor  of  judging  was  kindly  un- 
dertaken by  Messrs.  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  F.  C.  Beach,  and  Dr.  John 
Nicol,  who  have  awarded  the  prizes  as  follows: 

First  prize  in  Class  I,  to  J.  Edgar  Allen,  Rockville,  Ind. ;  Second 
prize  in  Class  I,  to  Mrs.  Louise  Anderson,  191 1  Eleventh  street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

First  prize  in  Class  II,  to  Arthur  Allen  Dean,  Danielson,  Conn. ; 
Second  prize  in  Class  II  to  Geo.  D.  Firmin,  4135  Eaglesfield  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Society  News. 

The  Fostoria  Camera  Club  encouraged  by  the  success  of  last  year  has  arranged 
for  another  '*  Thanksgiving  Day"  exhibition  and  intimate  the  fact  by  a  very  unique 
prospectus ;  unique  in  that  it  is  printed  on  what  we  can  best  describe  as  a  russet  or 
golden -brown  flock  paper  that  is  worth  keeping  as  a  curiosity.  It  cordially  invites 
the  amateur  photographers  of  Ohio,  those  of  them  at  least  who  have  "to  a  certain 
degree  mastered  the  art  of  photography,"  to  send  examples  of  their  work,  not  ex- 
ceeding six  in  number.  The  pictures  will  be  passed  upon  by  a  jury  consisting  of 
one  photographer  and  two  artists,  and  such  as  are  considered  worthy  from  an  art 
point  of  view  will  be  retained  and  given  an  honorable  place  in  the  permanent 
salon. 

There  will  be  no  medals  or  other  awards,  but  transportation  of  exhibits  both 
ways  will  be  paid  by  the  club,  and  they  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  sec<-etary,  An- 
drew Emerine,  Jr.,  on  or  before  Nov.  20th. 

We  have  never  been  in  favor  of  medals  or  awards  of  any  kind  at  photographic 
exhibitions  and  therefore  hope  that  every  amateur  in  Ohio  who  knows  the  differ- 
ence between  a  photograph  that  is  also  a  picture,  and  one  that  is  a  photograph  and 
nothing  more,  will  show  his  or  her  appreciation  of  the  honoi  of  a  place  in  the  salon 
by  being  represented  in  the  exhibition. 


THE  ARTISTIC  PRIZE  COMPETITION  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  President  of  the  Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographers'  Society  writes  regard- 
ing these  photographs  exhibited  last  month,  in  Pittsburg,  as  follows:  "They  were 
very  much  admired  by  every  one  who  saw  them  and  I  hope  that  at  some  future 
day  we  may  have  them  again!  as  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  would  like  to 
see  them,  but  were  unable  to  attend  the  exhibition  this  time.  I  think  that  your 
method  of  educating  photographers  is  very  effective  and  praiseworthy.  I  wish  t^ 
thank  you  in  the  name  of  our  society  for  the  treat  afforded  us." 

Clubs  and  societies  wishing  these  photographs  to  help  out  their  own  print  exhibi 
tionsmay  have  their*applications  booked  by  addressing,  F.C.Beach.  361  Broadway.. 
N.  Y. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  COMPETITIVE  PRINT  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
BROOKLYN  Y.  M.  C.  A.  CENTRAL  CAilERA  CLUB. 

The  second  exhibition  of  this  club  was  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  association 
at  502  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  from  Oct.  4  to  Oct. 9,  inclusive,  and  comprised  nearly 
200  prints  contributed  by  14  exhibitors.  The  rewards  were:  For  the  best  photo- 
graph, the  club  cup  (highest),  designated  by  a  red  ribbon  and  a  gold  seal 

First  honorable  mention,  a  white  ribbon,  silver  seal,  for  best  figure,  landscape 
and  marine  subjects;  second  honorable  mention  for  the  same  subjects,  blue  ribbon 
and  silver  seal.  The  jury  of  awards  were:  Myers  R.  Jones,  Gould  W.  Hart  and  C. 
A.  Burlinggame.  A  catalogue  was  issued  illustrated  with  a  half-tone  picture  of  the 
'*Vanderveer  Tide-Mill,  Canarsie,  L.  I.,"  by  W.  H.  Lowery.  The  leading  light  of 
the  club  is  the  educational  director  of  the  association,  Mr.  W.  H.  Coughlin,  and 
naturally  he  made  the  largest  display  of  any  single  exhibitor.  The  prints  mostly 
were  unframed,  the  mounts  being  fastened  to  the  wall  by  tacks  or  pins. 
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Referring  to  the  exhibits,  as  hung  in  proper  sequence  from  No.  i  upward,  \ve 
first  noted  the  pictures  by  C.  W.  Ashby,  which  were  very  ordinary  and  uninterest- 
ing in  subject  and  not  well  executed,  the  group  in  the  rear  of  a  boat  being  perhaps 
the  best. 

W.  H.  Bennett's  15  4x5  views,  mostly  in  and  about  Prospect  Park,  were  too  hard 
sooty  in  shadows,  lacking  nice  gradations  of  light  and  shade.     They  were  nicely 
grouped  and  matted  in  one  large  frame. 

In  W.  H.  Coughlin's  collection  of  37  pictures  were  some  interesting  novelties. 
No.  22  illustrated  the  history  of  a  load  of  hay,  comprising  four  3^x4  pictures,  well 
executed,  mounted  on  drawing  paper  surrounded  with  an  artistically  painted  border, 
producing  a  striking  effect.  One  ot  the  group,  representing  the  old-fashioned  way 
of  mowing,  was  honored  with  a  white  ribbon.  Another  (26),  entitled  '* Sunset  Glow 
O'er  Land  and  Sea.'*  was  a  very  pretty  cloud  effect  done  by  the  blue  process.  The 
result  was  remarkable,  for  the  water  was  blue  and  a  bluish  cast  was  over  the  moun- 
tains or  sky,  but  where  the  sun  was  breaking  through  the  clouds  a  white  and  brown 
color,  just  that  of  clouds,  was  shown. 

''Memories  of  the  Catskills"  (19),  were  three  pictures  showing  good  technique 
nicely  arranged,  and  a  small  picture  called  "Paerdegat  Pond"    (35)  was  artisti- 
cally treated  as  regards  light  and  shade.     An  attractive  distant  view  (30)  was 
.  "Valley  of  the  Esopus  near  Shokan." 

Two  of  E.  L.  Damon's  collection  of  eight  views  received  honorable  mention ;  36, 
entitled  **  Along  the  Maine  Coast,"  took  a  white  ribbon,  and  was  a  view  looking 
across  an  indenture  in  the  high  rocky  coast.  The  other  (39),  taking  second  honora- 
ble mention  (blue  ribbon),  entitled,  "A  Log-Pond  Mill,"  was  a  very  ordin- 
ary subject,  well  done  technically,  but  of  no  account  pictorially.  There  was 
the  usual  repetition  of  the  object  by  reflection  in  the  water,  which  is  always 
so  attractive  to  amateurs,  but  it  was  too  strong  to  help  the  picture.  He  had 
another  picture,  technically  good,  6>^x8>^,  called ''Unloading  Fish."  that  shows  he 
only  needs  further  experience  to  introduce  the  artistic  qualities  aright.  Charles 
Kuhn's  three  pictures  of  United  States  battle  ships  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard» 
all  surrounded  by  a  frame  made  of  rope,  were  technically  good,  though  inclined  to 
show  some  distortion  on  account  of  the  nearness  of  the  lens.  He  had  a  neatly 
framed  3XM/^  portrait  study  of  an  old  lady,  which  received  a  blue  ribbon,  equal  to 
second  honorable  mention  in  that  line.  A  clear-cut  picture  was  of  Grant's  Tomb, 
New  York,  while  (55)  "Sunshine  ar>d  Shadow"  was  composed  of  a  pretty  ave- 
nue and  trees,  an  attractive  effect  of  shadow  and  light.  (60)  The  "Brooklyn  Cycle 
Path"  was  well  rendered,  and  quite  an  atristic  cloud  effect  was  shown  in  (61)  "The 
Br<x)klyn  Water  Tower."  He  had  several  other  local  views  nicely  arranged  and 
lighted. 

The  seven  photographs  of  A.  H.  Longstreet  evidently  shows  that  he  needs  more 
experience  in  technical  work,  for  nearly  all  of  his  pictures  were  defective,  poor  and 
generally  foggy  and  blurred.  Perhaps  the  prettiest  was  (85)  a  large  weeping-wil- 
low-tree along  a  road.  W.  H.  Lowery  exhibited  historical  photographs  mostly ;  the 
work  as  a  whole  was  uneven,  perhaps  tes;hnically.  No.  ro6,  "Garrettson  Home- 
stead," was  the  best — an  old  house  sitting  back  from  the  road.  The  six  pictures 
contributed  by  J.  G.  McTaggart  were  poor,  one  (112),  in  Bronx  Park,  being  blurred 
No.  iry,  called  "The  Siesta,"  of  three  girls,  one  playing  the  guitar,  was  very 
hard,  chalky  and  harsh  in  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  the  expression  of  the  face 
being  obliterated.     George  H.  Neidlinger's  work  was  generally  very  good;  he  had 
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a  cunning  picture  (ii8)  called  "Mother  and  Child,"  the  child  having  its  arms 
around  the  mother's  neck  and  its  head  along  side  of  hers.  The  position  was  quite 
natural  and  pleasing,  the  only  unpleasing  feature  being  the  prominence  of  the 
background,  a  brick  wall  painted  white.  Hut  the  technique  was  good  and  the 
shadows  on  the  faces  soft  and  natuial.  No.  122,  "On  the  Levee,  New  Orleans/' 
represented  in  the  foreground  a  big  cartload  of  cotton  and  the  usual  mules,  with  a 
background  of  a  smoky  sky  and  smoke  emiting  from  tall  chimneys,  made  it  altogether 
quite  a  pleasing  picture. 

We  noticed  nothing  in  N.  M.  Roberts'  exhibit  worthy  of  mention. 

A.C.Ruprecht  excelled  in  pretty  landscapes  and  road  views.  No.  135.  "The  Beaver- 
kill  at  Rockland,  N.Y.,"  was  an  attractive  landscape  made  up  of  water  and  foliage, 
and  won  for  him  first  honorable  mention,  a  white  ribbon.  Other  excellent  road 
scenes  were  (138)  "Road  at  Liberty.  N.  Y.."  and  (141)  "Half  Way'  ;  (136)  "In  the 
Glen"  was  well  rendered  in  light  and  shade. 

F.  E.  Wheeler  secured  the  highest  award  for  the  best  photograph,  a  red  ribbon 
and  the  club  cup,  on  his  picture  (148)  entitled  "A  Reverie."  It  represented  a 
country  road  divided  in  the  distance,  one  road  curving  to  the  right  and  at  the  point 
of  diversion  were  large  old  trees  by  the  road-side  casting  their  shade  over  the  road. 
In  the  immediate  foreground  was  a  small  country  bridge  on  the  rail  of  which  was 
seated  a  damsel.  To  the  left  was  the  brook  as  it  came  from  under  the  bridge,  and 
beyond  was  the  house,  part  of  which  and  surrounding  shrubbery  and  trees  were  re- 
flected in  the  water.  The  picture  was  printed  in  rather  a  dark  tone,  which  gave  a 
decidedly  sketchy  effect.'  We  think  the  position  of  the  figure  was  faulty,  as  it  was 
not  easily  discernable  and  blended  too  much  in  color  with  the  rail,  against  which  it 
rested.  But  the  general  ensemble  was  pictorial  and  justified  the  judges  in  their 
decision.  It  was  a  bromide  print,  well  worked  up.  Other  work  by  Mr.  Wheeler  is 
to  be  commended;  his  figure  study  (151),  "The  Spirit  of  Mischief,"  representing  a 
young  boy,  was  good;  and  (153)  "A  Bit  of  Nyack,  N.  Y.,"  was  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  technical  work — a  street  scene  in  which  the  detail,  especially  m  the  foliage, 
was  well  brought  out. 

We  noticed  many  of  the  prints  were  made  on  velox  paper  and  the  Cramer,  Ham- 
mer and  Stanley  plates  predominated. 

There  were  about  a  hundred  lantern  slides  exhibited  on  an  inverted  V  shape^ 
frame,  of  general  average  quality,  but  we  believe  were  not  especially  exhibited  in  a 
lantern  during  the  exhibition. 

Considering  the  short  time  (two  years  or  so)  the  club  has  been  organized,  the 
exhibition  may  be  regarded  as  showing  a  degree  of  improvement  over  previous  ex- 
hibitions. Wc  advise  the  committee  in  the  future  to  reject  positively  poor  work, 
and  noi  put  it  up  for  exhibition.  Such  procedure  lowers  the  tone  of  the  exhibition 
and  hurts  the  exhibitors  who  took  pains  to  submit  only  the  best  they  could  pro- 
duce. It  is  true  the  number  of  prints  might  be  reduced,  but  the  quality  and  inter- 
est would  be  correspondingly  advanced. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are:  W.  H.  Lowery,  President;  James  P.  Allen,  Vice- 
President;  Edward  L.  Damon,  Secretary;  J.  G.  McTaggart.  Treasurer,  and  meet- 
ings are  held  frequently.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  future  meetings 
are  treatment  of  bromide  and  velox  papers;  artistic  effects  in  mounting  print? ; 
elementary  chemistry  of  photography;  treatment  of  printing  out  papers;  lantern- 
slide  makinir  and  coloring;  orthochromatic  vs.  ordinary  plates,  and  composition  as 
applied  to  photography. 
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The  Camera  Club  of  this  city. — During  the  month  of  October  lantern  slides  in 
large  quantities  were  tested  on  Wednesday  nights,  when  there  is  always  a  goodly 
number  in  attendance.  The  monthly  meeting  of  October  12  was  devoted  mostly  to 
business  matters  and  an  exposition  of  the  new  self-toning  paper  by  Mr.  Potter. 
The  programme  arranged  for  the  meeting  ot  November  9th  includes  an  exhibition 
and  discussion  on  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Ray  Filter.  At  the  same  time  an  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  Miss  Emma  J.  Farnsworth  is  to  be  held  and  to  continue  to  November 
16.  Lectures  are  to  be  given  sometime  during  the  winter  on  elementary  and  prac- 
tical photography  on  such  subjects  as  photographic  apparatus,  choice  of  subject 
and  exposure,  development,  printing  methods,  lantern  slides,  and  studio  work. 
The  Committee  on  Interchange  slides  expects  to  get  together  an  interesting  set  of 
standard  work,  which  no  doubt  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  several  clubs  in  the  slide 
interchange.  Owing  to  pressure  ot  business  and  change  of  residence  Mr.  John- 
son, the  former  secretary,  was  obliged  to  resign.  Mr.  Harry  Reid,  so  long  the 
mainstay  of  the  old  New  York  Camera  Club,  has  been  appointed  as  hi?  successor — 
a  very  acceptable  choice  and  one  that  will  be  certain  to  promote  harmony  and 
good  feeling  in  the  club.  Early  in  December  an  annual  club  dinnei  is  planned  for 
as  one  of  the  coming  entertainments.  There  are  three  classes  covering  direct 
prints,  enlargements,  lantern  slides,  open  to  all,  in  which  are  to  be  awarded 
medals;  gold,  silver,  and  bionze  for  direct  prints  and  silver  and  bronze  for  other, 
classes. 

The  members'  classes  cover  direct  prints  (silver  and  bronze  medals,  and  are 
limited  to  members  who  have  not  heretofore  been  awarded  a  medal,  and  hand 
camera  work  (direct  priiits)  a  silver  and  bronze  medal.  Rules  and  entry  forms  can 
be  had  by  writing  to  John  J.  Woolnough,  Secretary,  94  McPherson  Avenue, 
Toronto,  Can. 

The  Toronto  Canada  Cl,vb  holds  its  seventh  annual  exhibition  December  7 
and  nth  inclusive,  in  the  club  rooms.  Forum  Building,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Communications  for  the  editor,  pictures  for  criticism,  and  apparatus  and  mate- 
ria i  for  examination,  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  Wood. — Metol  seems  to  affect  only  certain  people,  and  them  only  under 
certain  conditions.  The  cuticle  loses  its  sensibility,  becomes  tight  and  shiny,  and 
if  immersion  be  continued,  ultimately  breaks  and  peels,  with  considerable  inflam- 
mation. The  remedy  is,  of  course,  to  stop  putting  the  fingers  into  the  solution 
and  apply  the  ordinary  lead  and  opium  lotion.  Metol  poisoning  seems  to  occur 
n-.ore  frequently  where  potassium  carbonate  is  employed  than  with  sodium  carbon- 
ate. Your  formula  contains  too  much  of  the  accelerator.  One  ounce  to  the  10 
ounces  of  water  would  be  very  much  better.  If  you  easily  get  sufficient  density 
there  would  be  nothing  gained  by  the  addition  of  hydroquinone,  but  if  not,  25  per 
cent,  of  it  may  be  substituted  for  a  like  quantity  of  the  metol. 

W.  M,  Griffith. — Lenses  should  be  designated  not  by  sizes  of  plates  that  they 
may  be  made  to  cover,  but  by  their  focal  length.  What  you  call  *' A  Zeiss  Series 
III.,  5x7"  is  probably  No.  4,  having  a  focal  length  of  7 11-16  inches.  This  will  cover 
a  5x7  plate  perfectly  from  an  optical  or  scientific  point  of  view,  but  not  from  a  pic- 
torial, as  the  foregrounds  and  foreground  objects  are  apparently  very  much  exag- 
gerated and  the  distances  and  distant  objects  correspondingly  diminished  while,  as 
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a  rule,  much  is  included  that  would  be  better  left  out.  •  We  have  repeatedly  said 
that  for  pictorial  purpose  the  lens  should  be  at  least  once  and  a  half  the  length  of 
the  longest  way  of  the  plate,  and  that  twice  that  length  would  be  very  much  better. 
That  n.eans  that  of  the  Zeiss  series  III.,  the  No.  7,  with  a  focal  length  of  12  s-i(> 
inches,  is  the  nearest  to  our  ideal,  and  will,  we  know  from  experience,  be  in  every 
respect  satisfactory.  We  cannot  say  when  your  pictures  will  be  reproduced.  We 
mark  for  reproduction  such  as  are  up  to  a  certain  standard  or  that  may  be  useful  as 
object  lessons,  but  the  time  for  their  reproduction  depends  on  circumstances  not 
always  tinder  our  control. 

Clarence  H.  Evans  says  he  saw  our  magazine  last  year,  and  is  good  enough  to 
add  that  he  ** thought  its  contents  very  valuable,"  but  not  so  valuable  apparently 
as  to  induce  him  to  become  a  subscriber.  He  sends  prints  for  criticism  and  asks  us 
to  send  liim  a  copy.  Perhaps  he  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  we  care  so  little 
about  that  kind  of  work  that  we  do  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  onlv. 

Mr.  Partridge  finds  fault  with  the  recommendation  in  our  September  issue  to 
pack  exposed  plates  face  to  face,  because  the  action  of  light  is  progressive,  and  so 
spreads  downward  and  sideways  through  the  film,  that  after  a  twelvemonths,  on 
development  the  plate  will  be  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  diffused  light;  and  that 
if  an  exposed  plate  and  an  unexposed  be  kept  face  to  face  for  a  time  an  image  can 
be  developed  on  each.  This  we  have  heard  over  and  over  again,  but  never  knew 
any  o  ne  who  had  actually  seen  it ;  while  we  have  packed  plates  in  the  way  reoom 
mended  for  years  and  know  that  hundreds  have  done  the  same,  and  have  never- 
seen  or  known  of  a  case  of  such  transfer  or  degradation.     . 

Y.  O. — (I)  Plates  of  any  size  smaller  than  that  which  the  camera  is  made  for  may 
be  employed  in  any  camera  by  using  "Inside  Kits"  to  be  got  of  all  the  ordinar)' 
sizes  at  the  stock  houses.  (2)  We  cannot  recommend  any  particular  camera  in  this 
column.  Consult  the  various  catalogues.  We  advise,  however,  that  whatever 
camera  you  select  sho]ald  have  a  draw  of  not  less  than  twice  that  of  the  longest  way 
of  the  plate.  (3)  "Lantern  Slides,  by  Photographic  Methods,"  75  cents  from  our 
publishers,  and  "Lantern  Slides,  How  to  Make  and  Color  Them,"  $1,  from  E.  &  H. 
T.  Anthony  &  Company.  (4,  5  and  6)  Same  as  to  No.  2. 

W.  O.  Smith. — It  would  require  10  times  the  space  alloted  to  this  department  to 
answer  your  questions,  but  you  will  find  nearly  all  explained  in  our  "Beginners' 
Column,"  in  the  numbers  for  December,  1895,  and  January  and  March  1896,  which 
may  be  got  from  our  publishers.  Failing  that,  all  that  a  photographer  needs  to 
know  about  lenses  may  be  learned  from  TAc  Optics  of  Photography  nnd  Photo- 
graphic Lenses,  by  J.  T.  Taylor,  price  $1,  to  be  got  from  our  publishers. 

E.  S.  Wilson. — The  formula  in  question  is: 

Sodtuoi  byousulphite 1  ounce 

Water .  .  .  '. S 

Gold  chloride 1  grain. 

The  prints  are  placed  in  the  solution  without  washing.  The  first  few  may  not 
take  on  a  very  fine  color,  but  after  two  or  three  are  toned,  most  papers  will  readily 
assume  a  rich  purple  brown.  Do  not  tone  more  than  a  sheet  and  a  half  of  paper  in 
the  above  quantity.  When  that  is  done  make  up  another  eight  ounces  and  add  it  to 
the  old.  Then  when  each  sheet  and  a  half  has  been  toned  pour  away  one-half,  and 
add  a  fresh  eight  ounces.  In  this  way  the  bath  may  be  kept  giving  excellent  and 
permanent  tones  for  years. 
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''''Jndex  Rerum  Photographic^*^  by  Dr.  John  H.Janeway^  C/.S,A.,  continued  from  page  488^  Vol.  IX. 

uble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  with  silver  and  mercury  salt  cane  sugar 
reduces  them  and  it  precipitates  gold  from  the  chloride.  Sugar  water  dis- 
solves lime  much  more  rapidly  than  pure  water.  Glucose  or  grape  sugar 
Cg  HiaO*  is  less  sweet  and  less  soluble  than  cane  sugar.  It  is  largely 
present  in  ripe  fruits. 

SuGGiSTiONS  FOR  Making  Up  Formulx. — At  a  recent  convention  of  British 
photographers  a  committee  on  weights  and  measures  made  a  number  of 
sensible  recommendations.  (A)  WeighU  and  Measures.  If  the  English 
unit  be  used  the  minim  and  dram  should  not  be  employed  at  all.  All 
weights  should  be  expressed  either  in  grains  or  decimal  parts  of  a  grain,  or 
in  ounces  or  fractions  of  ounces.  All  measures  in  fluid  grains  or  fluid 
ounces  and  fractions  of  fluid  ounces.  (B)  Formulae  should  give  the  number 
of  parts  of  the  constituents  by  weight  or  measure,  to  be  contained  in  some 
definite  number  of  parts  by  measure  of  the  solution.  The  mixture  can 
then  be  made  up  with  (i)  grammes  and  cubic  centimeters,  or  (2)  grains 
and  fluid  grains,  or  (3)  ounces  and  fluid  ounces,  according  to  the  unit 
selected.  The  standard  temperature  for  making  up  solutions  should  be 
15°  centigrade,  or  62°  F.  Formulae  should  give  the  quantities  to  be 
contained  in  x  parts  of  the  finished  solution,  and  not  the  quantities  to  be 
dissolved  in  x  part  of  the  solvent.  When  a  solid  dissolves  in  a  liquid, 
or  when  two  liquids  are  mixed,  the  volume  of  the  solution  or  mixture  is, 
not  as  a  rule,  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  its  constituents.  The 
expansion  or  contraction  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  solids  and  liquids, 
and  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  brought  together.  In  making  up  a 
solution,  therefore,  the  constituents  should  be  first  dissolved  in  a  quantity 
of  the  solvent  smaller  than  the  required  volume  of  the  finished  mixture, 
and  after  solution  is  completed  the  liquid,  cooled  if  necessary  to  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  is  made  up  to  the  specified  volume  by  addition  of  a 
further  quantity  of  the  solvent.  It  is  very  important  to  specify  in  the  case 
of  liquids  whether  parts  by  measure  or  parts  by  weight  are  intended.  The 
equivalence  between  weights  and  measures  holds  good  only  in  the  case 
of  water  and  liquids  of  the  same  specific  gravity.  Whenever  possible, 
formulae  should  give  the  quantities  of  the  constituents  required  to  make 
up  10,  100  or  1,000  parts  of  the  solution.  When  a  mixture — e.  g.y  a 
developer — is  to  be  prepared  just  before  use  from  two  or  more  separate 
solutions,  it  is  desirable  that  the  proportion  in  which  the  separate  solutions 
.  have  to  be  mixed  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  e.  ^.,  i  to  i,  i  to  2, 
I  to  3,  I  to  10. 

Sulphur.— S  =  31.98.     Occurs  abundantly  in  Nature,   both  free  and  in  com- 
bination.    In  the  free  state  it  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  volcanos, 
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both  active  and  extinct,  either  in  transparent  yellow  crystals  or  in  opaque 
crystalline  masses,  and  is  separated  from  the  rock  or  earth  in  which  it  is 
embedded  by  simple  fusion.  Sulphur  occurs,  however,  in  still  greater 
abundance  in  combination  with  metals  forming  the  metallic  sulphides,  e.  9., 
Iron  Pyrites,  etc.  Smaller  quantities  are  obtained  as  by  products  in  the 
manufacture  of  coal  gas  and  from  the  waste  of  soda  manufacture.  Pare 
sulphur  is  a  pale-yellow  brittle  solid  of  well-known  appearance.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  two  distinct  and  incompatible  forms.  Octahedron  belonging  to 
the  rhombic  system  and  second  a  lengthened  monoclinic  prism.  It  melts 
at  218^  Fahr.  and  boils  at  752^  Fahr.  ;  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  modifications  which  it  is  capable 
of  assuming.     The  compounds  of  sulphur  are  numerous. 

Sulphuric,  Sulphurous  and  Thio  Sulphuric  Acid.  — See  Acids. 

Sulphurous  AoiD. — Gold  from  old  toning  baths  can  be  recovered  by  using  sul- 
phurous acid  to  precipitate  the  metal.  The  acid  in  solution  is  added  to  the 
dissolved  gold  and  the  whole  treated  for  one-half  hour;  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  gold  is  all  precipitated  and  can  be  filtered  off  at  once — a  rapidity 
which  is  not  permissible  by  the  ordinary  means,  as  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  process  well  knows.  There  is  also  avoided  all  trouble  in  getting 
rid  of  iron  as  in  precipitation  with  iron  salts. 

Sulpho-Chiiton. — Russell's  compound  sulpho-chinon  developer  is  said  to 
possess  many  excellent  qualities,  chief  among  which  is  that  it  allows  great 
latitude  in  the  timing  and  develops  bromide  paper  effectually  without 
stain  or  any  discolorization. 

Sulphur,  Toning  by,  was  the  first  of  all  methods  of  toning.  The  tints  are 
extremely  pleasing,  but  their  liability  to  fade,  causing  a  very  disagree- 
able yellow  print  to  be  the  result,  led  to  a  search  and  employment  of 
better  means. 

Sulphur  Toning  of  Collodion  Slides. — The  warm,  luminous  brown  which  is  a 
marked  characteristic  of  the  best  French  slides,  may  be  very  closely  ap- 
proached in  the  collodion  by  toning  them  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  sul- 
phide of  ammonia.  Owing  to  the  decidedly  unpleasant  odor,  the  toning 
had  best  be  done  in  the  open  air.  The  sulphide  has  a  slight  intensifying 
action  which  makes  it  necessary  to  stop  development  before  sufiicient  den- 
sity is  obtained.  Sulphide  of  silver  is  formed  in  the  film,  and  being  a 
stable  compound,  there  is  not  much  reason  for  apprehending  a  lack*  of 
permanency  in  the  slide. 

Surveying,  the  Application  of  Photography  to. — It  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed  that   the  function  of  the  photographic  camera  was  to  produce  a 
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pleasing  picture,  and  about  the  only  applications  of  photography  to  the 
record  of  scientific  observations  have  been  the  study  of  some  astronomical 
phenomena,  such  as  eclipses,  transits  and  the  like,  and  to  some  branches 
of  microscopy.  Recently  some  very  fine  work  has  been  done  in  spectrum 
photography,  but,  with  these  exceptions,  the  idea  of  photography  and 
picture-making  has  generally  been  accepted  as  synonymous.  At  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a  continuous  effort  in  Europe  within  the  past  twenty 
years  to  adapt  the  camera  to  uses  in  topographical  work,  and  the  so-called 
science  of  •*  Photogrammetry  "  has  reached  a  point  where  it  may  fairly 
be  considered  to  be  past  the'  experimental  stage.  A  number  of  papers 
have  appeared  upon  the  subject  from  both  French  and  German  writers,  and 
lately  there  has  appeared  a  treatise  upon  the  subject  of  Photogrammetry  from 
the  pen  of  D.  C.  Koppe,  of  the  Technical  High  School,  Braunschweig,  which 
contains  much  interesting  matter,  and  which  we  think  should  be  transla- 
ted. Practically  Photogrammetry  consists  in  a  method  of  translating  the 
perspective  view  which  is  made  in  the  camera  into  an  autographic  projec- 
tion upon  a  known  and  definite  scale  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  topographical  survey. 

Swing-Back. — One  of  the  various  adjustments  attached  to  the  modern  camera, 
which  although  of  little  use  in  the  hands  of  the  beginner  will  be  found  of 
great  convenience  to  him  when  he  is  more  advanced.  It  provides  a  means 
of  varying  to  a  certain  extent  the  angle  between  the  sensitive  plate  and  the 
axis  of  the  lens.  Use  of. — When  the  camera  is  fixed  and  the  view  focused 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  there  is  too  much  foreground  and  too  little 
sky.  Now  one  of  two  things  may  be  done — the  camera  may  be  tipped  up. 
In  this  case  if  there  be  any  parallel  vertical  lines  in  the  picture,  they  will 
be  made  to  converge  to  the  top,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  the  swing- 
back  into  play,  so  as  to  make  the  ground  glass  once  more  vertical.  If 
there  be  no  vertical  parallel  lines  then  the  camera  may  be  tipped  a  little 
without  appreciably  modifying  the  result.  The  camera  front  and  lens  may  be 
raised.  The  use  of  the  swing-back  always  strains,  so  to  speak,  the  lens 
and  necessitates  the  use  of  a  very  small  stop.  This  I  know  has  been  de- 
nied, and  that  it  is  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  camera  cannot  be  denied  either, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  used  with  judgment. 

Symmetrical  Lens  — See  Lens. 

Talbotype. — See  Calotype. 

Talcott's  Method  of  Mounting. — The  print  is  brought  into  optical  contact 

« 

with  a  sheet  of  thick  plate  glass  having  a  wide  beveled  edge,  so  that  no 
air  or  moisture  whatever  can  come  between,  over  the  back  of  the  print  is 
laid  a  strong  binding  of  leather,  a  heavy  backing  of  prepared  card  being 
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also  included.  In  this  card,  fastenings  are  set  of  such  form  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  remove  them  and  of  such  strength  as  to  bear  from  three  to 
four  hundred  pounds.  A  removable  metallic  rest  is  also  attached,  the 
weight  of  all  serving  to  securely  mount  the  print. 

Tachyscope,  the  Electrical. — An  instrument  invented  by  Ottoman  Anschutz, 
of  Sissa,  Prussia,  and  designed  to  reproduce  to  the  eye,  by  the  aid  of  an 
electrical  spark,  the  exact  motion  of  moving  objects  which  have  been 
recorded  by  photography. 

Tannic  Acid — ^Tannin. — See  Acids. 

Tanning  Chloride  of  Silver  Prints. — Prints  prepared  with  chloride  of  silver, 
the  brilliancy  of  which  is  so  remarkable,  and  which  give  with  so  much 
truth  the  smallest  details  of  a  negative  by  the  showing  of  whites  of 
great  punty,  are  very  difficult  to  mount  on  cardboard  on  account  of 
their  sticky  nature.  To  obviate  these  defects  they  can  be  tanned  by 
either  of  the  following  baths  :  Water,  34  ounces ;  tannin.  1 5  grains ; 
chloride  of  sodium,  15  grains;  saturated  solution  of  alum,  3  ounces, 
3  drachms.  Filter  or  decant  the  liquid  after  mixing,  and  complete  solu- 
tion ;  or,  make  a  solution  of  chrome  alum,  i  per  cent,  and  add  to  it  am- 
monia, drop  by  drop,  until  the  pale  deposit  which  is  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  alkali  no  longer  disappears  when  the  liquid  is  agitated;  then 
filter  the  liquid,  which  becomes  turbid  and  acquires  a  dark  green  tint 
The  prints  should  not  be  placed  in  either  of  these  baths  until  thej  have 
been  well  cleaned  and  washed.  The  alum  bath  should  not  exceed  four 
or  five  minutes,  after  which  wash  for  thirty  minutes  in  running  water. 
Then  there  will  be  no  longer  any  danger  in  placing  them  between  sheets 
of  bibulose  paper,  and  can  be  mounted  with  ease  either  still  wet  or  dry. 

Tartaric  Acid — See  Acids. 

Tears  on  Albumen  Paper. — Caused  by  being  kept  in  too  dry  a  place.  When 
paper  exhibits  tear-drops  during  silvering,  the  sheets  should  be  well 
rubbed  with  a  wad  of  soft  cotton  before  floating.  To  prevent  the  paper 
becoming  so  hard  and  brittle,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  room,  60^ 
Fahr.,  which  has  had  water  sprinkled  on  the  floor,  and  should  remain  in 
the  room  twenty-four  hours  before  use. 

Technique. — An  art  term»  meaning  workmansnip.  The  manner  in  which 
the  work  is  done. 

Telescope  Made  from  Photographic  Lenses,  A. — An  excellent  telescope  can 
be  made  out  of  the  lenses  in  common  use  in  the  gallery.  The  back  lens  of 
an  ordinary  portrait  combination  makes  a  very  good  objective,  while  a 
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[This  department  is  for  the  benefit  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  photographic  material,  ap- 
paratns  or  books  which  they  wish  to  exchange, 
and  such  wants  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge 
one  time.  For  each  additional  insertion  we  will 
charge  one  dollar  per  month.  Dealers  advertis- 
ing  in  these  Columns  will  be  charged  double  our 
ordinary  advertising  rates.] 

For  Sale—PL  6>^x8>^  Folding:  Hawkeye 
Camera  with  a  t%Ji'^\i  Ros**  universal 
symmetrical  extra  rapid  len^e  and  a 
nausch  &  Lomb  Iris  diaphram  shutter. 
This  camera  is  in  fine  coadition;  list 
price.  $130.00;  our  price,  $85.00;  also  a 
4x5  Foldinvc  Kodak  with  6  plate  holders, 
without  lense  or  shutter.  This  camera 
is  new ;  list  price,  $30.00 ;  our  price,  $20.00. 
Address  Alt)ert  Bumton  &  Co. ,  49  Sixth 
avenue.  New  York  City. 


For  Sale—b%vAyi,  Rochester  Uni- 
versal Camera,  witii  Gundlach,  8x10 
Rapid  Rectograph  Lens  and  Shutter, 
practically  perfect,  cost  $88 ;  Pony  Premo 
Camera,  lens  and  shutter,  one  plate 
holder,  perfect  condition ;  cost.  $24 ;  one 
B.  &  L.  Zeiss  Series  III.,  5x8  anastig^mat 
lens,  list  price  $52 ;  one  Premo,  4x5  cam- 
era, with  single  lens  and  shutter  and  roll 
holder,  cost,  $32 ;  one  single  B.  &  L.  lens 
i8-in.  focus,  iris  diapbrac^m,  F/8,  cost  $22 ; 
make  me  your  best  cash  offers.  UJBTX, 
care  American  Amateur  Photographer. 

For  Sale—K  6^xS^  Rochester  View 
Camera,  with  three  holders  and  tripod, 
for  $8.00.  Address  Jas.  B.  Kalshoven, 
568  Mt.  Hope  Place,  New  York  City. 


Wanted — Practical  stereoscopic  outfit: 
spot  cash  paid  for  one  that  suits  me; 
send  a  picture  made  with  it,  aad  describe 
it  fully.  Frank  Roe  Batchelder,  405 
Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


I'or  Sale — Premo  D,  '96  model.  4x5, 
with  two  plate  holders  and  Eastman  roil 
holder;  cost  $21.25;  will  sell  for  $12.00; 
in  good  order.  Address  L.  R.  Rich, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale, — One  4x5  Premier  rapid 
rectilinear  lens,  4  plate  holders,  canvas 
carrying  case  and  Carlton  combination 
tripod;  cost  over  $30;  will  sell  for  $15 
cash.  Address,  H.  C.  Gidman.  Norfolk. 
Conn. 

For  Fixe  hang  e—h.  6^x8>^  Camera, 
single  view  lens,  one  double  plate  holder. 
in  wood  carry mg  case,  almost  new,  to 
exchange  for  a  5x7  camera.  W.  E. 
Rogers,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Wanted—to  buy  for  cash  a  good 
Oxy-Hydrogen  Stereopticon.  Must  be 
in  good  condition  and  cheap.  Gas  cvlin- 
ders  or  bags  in  connection.  Address 
A.  P.  Berg,  Mt.  Horeb,  Wis, 

For  Sale— Fremo  Sr,  6)^x8  >^.  95 
model  R.  R.  lens,  B.  &  L.  diaphragm 
shutter  and  3  plate  holders.  Front  is 
wide  enough  for  stereo  lenses ;  will  send 
C.O.D.  with  privilege  of  examinatioo: 
first-class  condition;  price,  $25  00.  Ad- 
dress, W.  J.  Yeager,  Salem,  Ohio. 


By  A.  B.  Uericenlhaler. 
AMONGST   THE    GOLDENRODS. 
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DECEMBER.   1897. 


Retrospective. 

IME  has  almost  reached  another 
of  its  milestones;  periods  in 
which  we  more  especially  try 
to  learn  from  the  past  what 
should  be  done  in  the  future. 

It  will  be  remembered  that 
when,  in  April,  1896,  we  un- 
dertook to  guide  The  American 
Amatkur  Photo(]raphf,r  we 
recognized  as  its  vwlif  the 
elevation  of  photography  as  an 
art,  and  the  encouragement  of 
its  readers  in  their  ambition  to 
make  pictures  rather  than  mere 
photographs.  We  made  no 
change  in  what  may  be  called 
the  policy  of  the  journal,  and 
introduced  only  two  new  feat- 
ures that  we  believed  would  be 
helpful:  the  criticism  of  the 
work  of  its  readers  in  "  Our 
Portfolio"  and  the  "Answers  to  Correspondents;"  and  now,  after 
an  experience  extending;  over  nventy-one  months,  we  have  the  grati- 
fication of  saying  that  both  have  been  eminently  successful. 

The  request  then  made  to  our  readers  that  they  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  help  us  to  secuic  suitable  illustrations,  has  been  well  re- 
sponded to,  as  will   be  seen   by  an   examination  of  the  volumes  for 
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Bv  John  W.  Dunn. 

1896-7;  as,  although  some,  perhaps  man\',  are  not  up  to  the  mark  in 
pictorial  quality,  there  are  none  but  what,  in  conjunction  with  their 
criticism  either  in  "  Our  Pictures  "  or  "  Our  Portfolio"  teach  some 
useful  lesson. 

The  work  during  the  whole  period  has  been  pleasant,  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  many  letters  and  expressions  of  satisfaction,  has 
been  in  a  large  measure  successful;  and  as  the  publishers  have  the 
gratification  of  seeing  a  largely  increased  subscription  list,  we  shall  let 
well  alone;  go  on  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past,  and  with  the 
increase  of  energy  that  success  always  brings. 

By  letting  well  alone  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  The  Ameri- 
can Amateur  Photographer  is  perfect  or  even  what  we  are  anxious 
to  see  it;  but  with  the  help  of  our  readers  we  believe  we  could  make  it 
so.  If  each  of  those  who  have  derived  benefit  from  its  pages  will 
introduce  the  journal  to  their  photographic  friends  and  induce  them 
to  become  subscribers  they  will  thereby  both  benefit  themselves  and 
assure  to  us  what  we  wish  for  them,  A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year. 


Beginners'  Print  Competition.  541 

Our  Beginners'  Print  Competition. 
pROM  the  competition  that  tlosed  on  the  ist  of  last  month  we  may 
*        extract  some  lessons  that  may  be  useful  both  to  our  readers  and 
ourselves,  and  at  the  sami;  time  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  gratify 
a  not  unnatural  curiosity. 

There  were  in  all,  as  intimated  in  a  hurriedly  written  notice  in 
our  November  issue,  ninety-seven  entries,  thirty-seven  in  Class  I., 
and  sixty  in  Class  1 1.  :  and  probably  the  fir.-it  thing  that  is  worth  a  pass- 
ing thought  is  that  about  40  per  i-ent.  of  those  who  entered  in  the  lat- 
ter entered  also  in  the  farmer,  from  which  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
only  thirteen  of  seventy-three  competitors  make  a  specialty  of  ^iiin; 
although  it  is  probably  the  most  interesting  phase  of  pictorial  pho- 
tography, and  that  at  least  twenty-four  of  the  remaining  sixty  have 
not  yet  learned  the  value  of  specialization. 

The  policy  of  The  Amkrecan  Amatelh  Photoorapher, both  before 
and  since  it  came  under  cur  care.has  been, while  not  undervaluing  tech- 
nique.lo  attach  considerably  more  importance  to  pictorial  effect;  to  help 
its  readers  to  make  pictures  rather  than  mere  photographs;  mainly  be- 
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cause  technique  is  simply  a  matter  of  a  little  careful  piactice  with  suit- 
able instrtiments  and  mateiial,  while  artistic  pteception,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  do  really  good  pictorial  wont  conies  only  by  study  and  obseiA^a- 
tion.  But  holding,  as  we  do,  that  good  technique  is  essential  to  good 
pictorial  work,  we  btlieve  that  the  beginner  should  see  that  his  tech- 
nique is  perfect  before  tioubling  himself  mnch  about  art,  and  as  the 
competition  was  confined  to  those  who  had  not  been  practicing  the  art 
for  more  than  two  years,  the  judges,  Messrs.  Alfred  Stiegliiz  and  F. 
C.  Beach  and  Dr.  John  Nicol,  decided  that  in  esiimaiing  the  relative 
values  of  the  prints  equal  value  should  be  given  to  both. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  a  satisfactory  standard  of  excellence  in 
each  should  be  valued  at  five,  so  that  the  highest  marking  by  each 
judge  would  be  ten,  and  consequently  the  highest  rating  of  any  one 
competitor  in  either  class  would  be  thirty.  That  the  standard  was 
placed  pretty  high  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  examine  iht- 
reproductions  of  the  prize  pictures  and  keep  in  mind  that  the  first  and 
second  prizes  in  Class  I.  were  awarded  to  competitors  receiving  tweni\  ■ 
three  and  twenty-two  points,  and  in  Class  1 1,  to  twenty-six  and  twentv- 
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three  points.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-three  entries  in  Class  I,,  two 
received  a  marking  of  twenty-one,  two  eighteen,  three  seventeen,  two 
sixteen,  one  each  fifteen  and  fourteen,  two  thirteen,  three  twelve  and 
the  rest  still  lower. 

(jf  the  remaining  fifty-six  in  Class  II.,  one  leceiveiJ  a  marking  of 
twenty-two,  three  twenty,  one  nineteen,  three  seventeen,  two  sixteen, 
one  each  fifteen,  fourteen,  and  thirteen;  two  twelve,  five  eleven,  four 
ten,  and  the  rest  smaller  numbers. 

Two  sets,  twenty  prints,  were  disqualified  because  of  beinjf  from 
the  same  negatives,  although  sent  by  two  different  persons;  and  one 
at  least  received  no  marks,  having  evidently  misunderstood  the  mean- 
ing oi ginri\  and  sent  prints  that  could  only  be  characterized  as  gro- 
tesque, and  were  not  quite  free  from  vulgarity. 

We  may  confess  at  once  that  it  was  risappointing  to  find  that  of 
the  ninety-seven  entries  fifty-six,  or  a  little  over  one-half,  failed  to 
reach  ten  out  of  a  possible  thirty,  and  nineteen  were  below  five.  Bui 
a  correct  diagnosis  is  more  than  half-way  to  a  cure,  and  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining,  buth  from  the  communications  that  accom- 
panied the  prints  and  th^  prima  facif  evidence  afforded  by  the  prints 
themselves,  the  cause  of  the  unfavorable  showing.  Xt'y'i  beginning \\\l\i 
the  hand  camera.  The  hand  camera  has  its  u.^es.  and  they  are  com- 
ing mote  and  more  in  evidente  day  by  day;  but  it  also  has  its  limita- 
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tions,  and  they  are  only  understood  by  expert  photographers,  those 
who  have,  by  means  of  the  stand  camera,  mastered  the  technique  of 
photography.  To  begin  the  practice  of  photography  and  expect  to  be- 
come a  photographer  with  a  hand  camera  is  as  foolish  and  fruitless  as 
would  be  the  attempt  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  mathemat- 
ics without  knowing  anything  about  simple  addition  or  the  multipli- 
cation table. 

To  the  expert  photographer  or  him  who  has  mastered  its  tech- 
nique we  would  say  get  a  hand  camera,  and  the  best  you  can  afford; 
we  would  not  exchange  our  "Bullard"  for  certain  purposes  for  any  of 
the  stand  cameras  we  possess;  but  the  beginner,  and  until  he  is  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  a  good  photographer,  should  leave  the  hand 
camera  alone.  If  he  can  afford  nothing  better,  a  complete  4x5  outfit 
at  $10  will  be  to  him  of  more  value  than  the  best  or  indeed  all  the 
hand  cameras  in  the  world. 

But  although  thus  far  disappointing,  the  competition  has  brought 
forth  some  fairly  good  work  in  addition  to  that  to  which  the  prizes 
were  awarded,  as  will  be  seen  as  opportunity  occurs  for  its  reproduc- 
tion; and  if  our  publishers  should  see  their  way  to  another  competi- 
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tion  next  year,  and  our  young  readers  will  take  our  advice,  we  may 
confidently  predict  that  the  general  average  of  it  will  be  very  much 
higher  than  that  of  this.  Any  of  the  competitors  who  wish  to  learn 
their  marking  can  satisfy  themselves  by  inquiring  from  the  publisher. 


From  the  British  Side. 


C  OR  a  time  at  least  during  the  uncertain  and  probably  protracted 
'  absence  of  my  friend  H.  L.  Cameron  I  have  promised  to  tell 
your  readers  something  of  what  goes  on  in  the  British  world  of  photog- 
raphy, although  I  have  neither  the  ability  nor  the  spare  time  that  en- 
ables him  to  see  and  hear  so  much  and  so  well  to  jot  it  down. 

His  prediction  regarding  the  Glasgow  exhibition  was  so  far  ei  r- 
rect,  as  its  success  has  been  far  greater  than  even  he  with  his  san- 
guine temperament  expected.  During  the  thirty-seven  days  and  nights 
on  which  it  was  open  it  was  visited  by  18,500  people,  4,500  going  dur- 
ing the  days,  and  14,000  in  the  evenings,  who  paid  for  admission 
;^i,3oo,  equal,  I  believe,  to  6,500  of  your  dollars,  and  after  all  expenses 
are  paid  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  ;^5oo— $2,500. 
exactly  double  that  of  their  1891  exhibition.  The  canny  Scot  know^ 
both  how  to  get  and  take  care  of  the  "bawbees." 


By  Geo.  D.  Firmiii. 

THE  ROAD  THRO'  THE  WOOD. 


From  the  British  Sidi;. 


The  Eastman  exhibition  is  an  eye-opener,  a  revelation,  an  as- 
tounder,  and  any  number  of  similar  adjectives  that  you  may  think 
of ;  they  can  neither  be  too  many  nor  too  strong.  That  the  Kodak  has 
found  its  way  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe  goes  without  saying,  and 
that  the  "transparent  film"  is  employed  in  cameras  of  all  makes  and 
many  sizes'is  well  known,  but  who  could  have  expected  that  the  offer 
of  prizes  even  to  the  value  of  ^600  —  $3,500,  would  have  brought  ftr 
competition  25,000  prints. 

The  Eastman  Company  stcured  the  New  Gallery,  in  Regent  Street, 
consisting  of  four  spacious  rooms, and,  following  the  lead  of  the  Salon, 
employed  the  recent  importation  from  Glasgow,  Mr,  George  Walton, 
to  decorate  it  according  to  his  own  fancy,  which  runs  altogether  contrary 
to  all  pre-existing  ideas  of  what  was  suitable  for  picture  exhibitions. 
Different  schemes  have  been  applied  to  the  different  rooms,  each  seem- 
ingly more  attractive  than  the  other  ;  and  while  they  seem  to  give  very 
general  satisfaction  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  their  beauty  as  deco- 
rated rooms  pfr  sf  tends  to  take  some  of  the  attention  that  should  be 
given  to  the  exhibits. 

What  may  be  called  the  central  hall  is  devoted  mainly  to  the 
manufactures  of  the  company,  included  in  which  may  be  found  every- 
thing in  apparatus  and  sensitive  surfaces  that  the  photographtr  can 
require,  and'all  of  that  perfection  of  material,  design,  and  workman- 
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ship  that  has  been  a  characteristic  of  the  company  from  the  start,  and 
the  cause  of  its  phenomenal  success.  The  one  thing  that  during  my 
visit  seemed  to  attract  most  attention  was  the  "Folding  Pocket  Ko- 
dak," the  cleverest  of  all  their  clever  appliances,  and  just  the  thing 
that  has  been  sought  for  ever  since  it  became  evident  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make  small  negatives  of  a  quality  that  would  bear  enlarge- 
ment up  to  sizes  suitable  for  decorative  purposes.  Folded,  it  is  only 
1.6  inch  thick,  may  be  made  ready  for  action  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
takes  pictures  3}ix2'4,  a  size  in  every  way  suitable  for  lantern  slides 
by  contact.  Here  also  are  a  series  of  enlargements  of  60x40  inches 
that  are  a  revelation  in  that  work. 

From  an  educational  point  of  view  the  south  room  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  interesting.  Here  are  found  examples  of  processes  and 
methods  well  w<irih  traveling  far  to  see  and  study ;  printing  and  toning 
by  ordinary  and  extraordinary  methods;  positive  prints  on  transpar- 
ent media,  backed  with  material  smooth,  rough  and  colored;  transfer- 
otype  paper  put  to  various  uses,  and  a  hundred  and  one  things,  all  of 
interest  both  to  the  amateur  and  professional  photographer,  and  all 
fully  explained  either  on  the  exhibits  themselves  or  in  the  really  in- 
teresting and  invaluable  catalogue. 


By  J.  E.  AHen. 
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In  the  west  room,  io  my  opinion  the  most  snccessfully  decorated 
of  the  scries,  are  what  may  be  called  the  loan  cr  invitation  exhibits. 
Exquisite  enlarged  prints  from  film  Ofjj^tivcs  by  some  of  the  best 
known  men,  photogravures  from  negatives  by  several  members  of  the 
Royal  family;  beautiful  enlargemens  on  the  new  "Royal"  rough  sur- 
face tinted  bromide  paper,  many  of  them  from  4x5  negatives,  and  a 
host  of  other  exhibits,  all  tending  to  show  the  suitability  of  film  phu- 
tography,  for  the  very  highest  class  ot  buih  artistic  and  technical  wurk. 
It  is  in  the  north  room  that  is  tobefoimd  the  raisoii  (filr<-  oi  the  show— 
the  competition  prints — and  although  of  course  nothing  like  the  25,000 
sent  in  are  shown  the  number  is  sufficiently  appalling  to  have  stag- 
gered any  ordinary  set  of  judges.  But  H.  P.  Robinson,  Andrew 
Pringle,  and  G.  A.  Story,  A.  R.  A.,  are  not  by  any  means  ordinan' 
judges,  and  they  have,  as  is  said  north  of  the  Tweed,  "Set  a  siuut 
heart  to  a  stcy  brae,"  and  discharged  their  duties  in  a  way  that  seems 
to  give  general  satisfaction,  and  awarded  130  prizes  varying  in  value 
from  15  shillings  ($.1.75)  t"  ^3'  'o  shillings  ($157-50).  the  smaller 
values  in  apparatus,  and  the  larger  in  cash. 

The  show  as  a  whole  is  unique  amongst  photographic  exhibitions, 
and  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  enterprise  of  the  firm  and  the  vast 
extent  of  its  operations;  and  I  may  add  also  to  the  wonderful  influ- 
ence of  a  suitable  catch-sentence,  as  I  believe  that  its  "You  press  the 
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button,  we  do  the  rest  "  has  contributed  largely  to  its  phenomenal 
success. 

I  understand  that  the  exhibition  will  remain  open  till  November 
i6,  and  will  then  be  sent  to  New  York,  where  I  hope  the  readers  of 
The  American  Amateur  Photographer  will  take  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  they  never  could  have  seen  before,  and  may  never  see 
again. 

The  address  of  Lord  Crawford, before  the  Royal  Photographic  So- 
ciety, in  which  he  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  adoption  of  the  "Metric" 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  has  evolved  a  good  deal  of  corre- 
spondence in  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense.  Its  advocates 
may  say  what  they  like,  but  they  cannot  get  over  the  fact  that  when 
we  come  to  divide,  a  duodecimal  is  more  convenient  than  a  decimal 
standard.  The  supposed  trouble  of  translating  metric  formula  into 
English  is  bosh. 

In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  metric  photographic  tormulse 
include  only  grammes  and  cubic  centimetres,  and  as  they  are  prac- 
tically the  same  the  difficulty  is  instantly  overcome  by  calling  them 
parts. 


s 
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There  has  also  been  much  correspondence  and  sora^  ftrling  con- 
cerning the  backing  of  plates,  colored  collodion  being  by  some  con- 
demned, and  some  lauded,  while  others  pin  their  faith  to  caramel,  al 
though  it  seems  difficult  to  get  or  to  make  of  the  right  kind.  I  nevei 
think  of  using  an  unbacked  plate,  and  find  a  solution  of  dextrine  col 
ored  with  burnt  sienna,  and  a  piece  of  sponge  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
stick,  answer  admirably.  The  talk  about  the  necessity  for  the  solu- 
tion being  of  the  same  index  of  refraction  as  the  glass  is  rot.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  some  subjects  are  more  liable  to  halation  than  others, 
but  any  one  who  will  expose  two  plates  at  the  same  time  on  the  same 
subject,  on  any  ordinary  landscape,  one  backed  the  other  not,  if  he 
values  technique  he  will  never  again  expose  an  unbacked  plate. 


"Many  of  the  best   poses   are   those    which    the   photographer 
observes,  not  those  which  he  creates." — ^W.  Crooke. 


By  l>r,  Hugo  Erichse 
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Contribution  Box. 

pHANKS  to  the  editors  of  the  A.  A.  P.,  and  the  few  others  that 
'  keep  pegjjiufi  away  at  the  necessity  for  the  employment  of 
longer  focus  lenr-es  in  pictorial  photography,  photographers,  or  at  least 
the  more  progressive  of  them,  are  beginning  to  realize  their  advantage. 
The  one  drawback  is  the  greater  cost  of  the  longer  focused  instru- 
ments, especially  to  those  who  already  possess  good  rectilinears  ct 
lenses  of  that  type;  although  it  is  just  by  such  that  the  difficulty  is 
most  easily  overcome. 

For  almost  all  kinds  of  landscape  work  a  single  lens  is  just  as  good, 
if  not  even  better,  under  certain  conditions,  than  a  doxible  one,  and  in 
most  members  of  the  rectilinear  family  either  the  front  or  back  of 
the  combination  will  he  found  to  answer  the  purpose  perfectly. 

The  only  difficulty  is  the  position  of  the  stops,  the  distance  that 
they  should  be  in  front  of  the  lens.  There  is  a  best  distance  at  which 
both  curvature  and  distortion  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  at  which 
flare  will  be  avoided,  but  that  will  rarely  be  the  position  fixed  by  the 
optician  for  the  compound. 
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The  question  of  how  to  find  the  best  place,  when  put  to  the  ever- 
ready  and  jj^enerally  very  correct  editors  of  photographic  niaj2[azines, 
is  generally  answered  by,  **Try  moving  the  stop  to  and  from  the  lens 

till  you  find  it,"  but  the  follow- 
ing method  will  be  found  both 
simple  and  certain: 

Draw  a  square,  i,  2,  3,  4, 
each  side  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  focus  of  the  lens,  and  a 
diagonal  from  i  to  2.  From  the 
middle  of  this,  and  passing 
through  the  corner  2,  draw  a  line 
5,  6,  alj?o  the  length  of  the  lens 
focus,  and  at  right  angles  to  it, 
at  6,  the  line  7,  8,  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  lens.  Then  draw 
the  lines  i,  7,  and  3,  8,  carrying 
them  till  they  meet  at  9,  the  distance  between  which  and  6  is  the  dis- 
tance which  the  stops  should  be  in  front  of  the  lens. 

Robert  G.   Werster. 
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{Continued  from  page  48J.) 

Preliminary  Prospectus. 

f  T  is  proposed  to  devote  the  entire  nave  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  to- 
*  gether  with  such  other  spaces  as  may  be  necessary,  to  an  exhibi- 
tion of  ** Photography  and  its  applications,**  using  the  expression  in 
its  widest  sense.  The  whole  of  the  arrangements  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee,  the  names  of  the  members  of  which  have 
been  given,  the  committee  having  been  nominated  as  to  one  half  by 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  as  to  the  other  by  the 
members  of  the  trade  and  profession  at  a  special  meeting  called  for 
the  purpose. 

The  exhibition  will  be  formally  opened  on  Wednesday,  the  27th 
April,  1898,  and  will  remain  open  until  Saturday,  May  14  following. 
Every  exhibitor  will  receive  a  season  ticket  and  a  copy  of  the  cata. 
logue. 
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The  various  branches  and  applications  of  photography  render  nec- 
essary the  division  of  the  exhibition  into  sections,  the  following  being 
those  at  present  arranged : 

I.  The  history  of  photography. 

II.  Pictorial  photography. 

III.  Portraiture  and  general  technical  photography. 

IV.  Apparatus  and  material.     (Including   machinery   in  motion.) 

V.  Photo-mechanical  processes.      (Including machinery  in  motion.) 

VI.  Scientific  applications  of  photography.  (Including  photogra- 
phy with  the  X-rays.) 

VII.  Photography  in  colors. 

VIII.  Photography  as  a  science. 

All  exhibitors  in  Sections  III.,  IV.  and  V.,  and  those  exhibitors  in 
the  other  sections  who  are  not  specifically  invited  by  the  committee 
to  lend  exhibits,  will  be  charged  as  follows: 

In  the  case  of  exhibits  occupying  floor  space,  one  shilling  per  foot 
for  each  square  foot  occupied  or  reserved.  Minimum  charge,  one 
pound. 

In  the  case  of  exhibits  occupying  wall  or  screen  space,  6d.  per 
foot  or  each  square  foot  occupied  or  reserved.  Minimum  charge,  five 
shillings. 

Each  exhibitor  (except  those  specially  invited  to  lend  objects  or  ex- 
hibition in  Sections  I.,  II.,  VI.,  VII.  and  VIIL),  will  be  expected  to 
bear  the  cost  of  carriage  of  his  exhibits  to  and  from  the  exhibition 
and  of  fitting  up  the  space  at  his  disposal,  and  of  providing  attendants 
where  necessary.  But  the  committee  are  prepared  to  undertake  the 
work  for  provincial,  foreign  and  colonial  exhibitors,  by  special  ar- 
rangement. 

N.  B. — The  above-named  charges  will  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
liability  of  the  exhibitors  toward  the  expenses  of  the  exhibition. 

I.     The  History  of  Photography. 

This  section  will  comprise  early  results  by  the  various  photographic 
processes,  early  and  obsolete  forms  of  apparatus,  portraits  of  photo- 
graphic inventors  and  discoverers,  and  other  exhibits  calculated  to  dis- 
play the  gradual  evolution  of  modern  photography  from  the  earliest 
discoveries. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  in  this  section,  more  partic- 
ularlv : 

(i)  As  complete  a  series  as  possible  of  the  various  forms  of  lenses, 
with  diagrams  of  their  construction  and  specimens  of  work  done  with 
each. 
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(2)  Obsolete   or  superseded  forms  of  cameras  and  other  apparatus. 

(3)  A   daguerreotype  studio  in  operation. 

(4)  Examples  of  early  photographic  processes,  and  of  processes 
now  obsolete  or  superseded. 

(5)  Early    examples  of  photo-mechanical  apparatus  and  results. 

(6)  Collections   of  photographs  by  early  workers. 

(7)  Photographic    literature. 

N.  B. — It  is  requested  that  possessors  ot  apparatus  or  pictures 
(negatives  or  positives)  of  historical  interest  will  communicate  with 
the  committee.  There  will  be  no  charge  made  for  exhibits  under  this 
head,  and  the  committee  are  prepared  to  pay  all  expenses  of  carriage 
on  objects  accepted  by  them  for  exhibition. 

II.     Pictorial  Photography. 

A  loan  collection  will  be  arranged  with  a  view  to  display  the  pres- 
ent position  of  pictorial  photography. 

III.     Portraiture  and  General  Technical  Photography. 

In  this  section  will  be  included  exhibits  of  general  photography, 
portraiture,  landscape,  etc.  It  is  open  to  all  photographers,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  many  portraitists  wall  exhibit  on  a  large  scale  in  this  sec- 
tion, to  which  a  very  important  proportion  of  the  space  available  will 
be  devoted.  The  exhibits  will  not  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  se- 
lection, but  the  organizing  committee  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any 
work  they  consider  unsuitable  from  inferior  technique  or  from  any 
other  consideration. 

It  will  include: 

(i)  Examples  of   portraiture,  landscape,   and    architectural    work. 

(2)  Specimens  of  photography  produced  under  exceptional  diffi- 
culties or  by  means  of  special  apparatus. 

(3)  Transparencies,  lantern  slides  and  enlargements. 

(4)  Ceramic  photographs  and  enamels. 

(5)  Illustrations  of  processes  of  every  kind,  including  Diazotype, 
ferro-prussiate  and  kindred  processes  for  copying  drawings,  etc.,  etc., 
etc. 

(6)  Demonstrations  of  various  photographic  processes. 

(7)  Models  of  studios,  methods  of  glazing,  studio  accessories,  etc. 

(8)  Photography  by  artificial  light. 

(9)  Methods  of  printing  photographs  rapidly  and  in  quantity. 


IN  SUMMER  TIME. 


,    ( 
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IV.     Apparatus  and  Material. 

In  this  section  manufacturers  and  dealers  are  specially  invited  to 
exhibit.  A  plan  of  the  area  assigned  to  it  and  to  Section  V.  will  be 
prepared,  and  can  be  obtained  at  the  society's  offices,  showing  the 
method  of  subdivision. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  section  will  include: 

(i)  Apparatus  and  appliances  of  every  sort  used  in  the  production 
and  display  of  photographs ;  plates,  papers,  chemicals,  apparatus  for 
coating  plates  and  paper,  etc. 

(2)  Machinery  in  motion  showing  the  various  processes  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  lenses,  cameras,  etc. 

(3)  Illustrations  of  the  work  produced  by  the  apparatus  and  mate- 
rials shown. 

(4)  Animated  photographs  and  apparatus  for^their  display. 

V.     Photo-Mechanical  Processes. 

This  section  will  comprise  all  exhibits  relating  to  the  processes 
classed  as  photo-mechanical,  e,  ^.,  photogravure  (intaglio),  line  and 
half-tone  photo-engraving,  collotype,  photo-li thography, 'photo -zincog- 
raphy, Woodbury-type,  etc.,  etc.  A  plan  of  the'area  assigned'' to  it 
and  to  section  IV.  will  be  prepared,  and  can  be  obtained  at  the  society 
offices,  showing  the  method  of  subdivision. 

It  will  also  include  examples  of  letter-press  printing]which'includes 
half-tone  work,  journals  and  books  produced  partially  by  photography, 
drawings  made  with  a  special  regard  to  their  being  reproduced  photo- 
graphically, textile  and  paper-staining  processes,  and  photo-mechanical 
three-color  printing  processes. 

N.  B. — It  is  hoped  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  .processes .'will 
be  actually  shown  in  operation. 

VI.     Scientific  Applications  of  Photography. 

In  this  section  will  be  included  the  various  scientific  uses  to  which 
photography  is  put. 

It  is  expected  that  among  other  exhibits  will  be : 

(i)  Photo-micrographic  apparatus  of  the  latest  designs,  photo-mi- 
crographs, micro-photographs,  etc. 

(2)  Astronomical  photography.  The  complete  mounting  for  one 
of  the  instruments  now  employed  in  mapping  the  heavens.  Space 
will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  leading  observatories  in  the 
world. 
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(3)  Photographic  recording  instruments  and  photographic  records. 

(4)  Military  photography  (including  the  photography  of  projec- 
tiles, photographic  surveying,  and  balloon  photographs). 

(5)  Engineering  photography. 

(6)  Medical  photography,  including  photography  with  the  X  rays. 

(7)  Subterranean  photography. 

(8)  Meteorological  photography.     (Clouds,  lightning,  etc.) 

(9)  Spectroscopic  photography. 

(10)  Instantaneous  photography  applied  to  the  movements  of  ani 
mals,  and  to  the  phenomena  of  rapid  movement,  etc. 

(11)  Composite  physiognomy. 

(12)  Geological  photography. 

(13)  Metallurgical  photography. 

VII.     Photography    in    Colors. 
This  section    will  comprise   color  photographs   and   apparatus  for 
producing  and  seeing  color  photographs,    by   whatever   method   pro- 
duced. 

VIII.     Photography  as  a  Science. 

In  this  section  will  be  included  examples  of  results  obtained  by 
different  experimenters  in  carrying  out  scientific  investigations  con- 
nected with  photography,  e.  g.^  examples  illustrative  of  chemical  and 
physical  processes  and  investigations  bearing  on  photography :  Experi- 
mental plates  and  apparatus  employed  in  devising  the  various  sys- 
tems of  plate  speed  measurement:  A  similar  collection  with  reference 
to  the  production  of  orthochromatic  plates,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

N.  B.  — The  committee  request  that  the  possessors  of  any  objects 
of  interest  coming  under   this   heading  will  communicate  with  them. 

There  will  be  no  charge  made  for  exhibits  in  this  section,  and  the 
committee  are  prepared  to  pay  all  expenses  of  carriage  on  objects  ac- 
cepted by  them  for  exhibition. 


Remember  that  a  lens  of  shorter  focus  than  once  and  a  half  the  base 
line  of  the  picture  generally  includes  more  than  is  required  for  pic- 
torial effect,  and  always  dwarfs  the  distance  and  exaggerates  the  fore- 
ground and  near  objects. 

Never  add  alum  to  the  fixing  solution.  Where  it  is  necessary,  either 
for  plates  or  paper,  it  should  be  employed  either  before  or  after  fix- 
ing, with  sufficient  washing  between. 
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A    Simple   Camera. 

THE  popularity  of  photography  is  due  not  less  to  the  simplification 
of  the  camera  than  to  the  invention  of  the  dry  plate.  The  per- 
fection of  the  dry  plate  opened  photography  to  all  who  could  afford  it, 
but  the  invention  of'simple  and  inexpensive  cameras  rendered  picture 
making  practical  fir  every  onf- 


We  give  exterior  and  interior  views  of  a  camera*designed  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  a  large  number  of  amateur  photographers  who 
desire  a  low-priced  instrument  which  is  simple,  easily  managed  and 
which  will  take  a  picture  of  fair  size  and  quality. 

This  camera,  which  is  known  as  the  "Ray"  camera,  is  made  by 
Mutschler,  Robertson  &  Company,  of  175  West  Main  Street,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.     The  front  of  the  camera,  which  is  removable,  is  provided 
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with  an  opening  near  the  center  opposite  the  lens  inserted  in  the 
partition  closing  the  front  of  the  box.  There  is  also  a  small  opening 
in  the  front  piece  near  the  top  in  which  is  placed  the  finder  lens,  the 
reflector  and  ground  glass  of  the  finder  being  fixed  in  the  body  of  the 
camera.  The  shutter  is  the  acme  of  simplicity.  A  metal  disk  is 
mounted  on  a  spindle  extending  through  the  camera  front,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  milled  head  by  which  the  shutter  may  be  set.  An  ec- 
centric pin  projecting  from  the  disk  near  the  spindle  receives  the 
loop  on  one  end  of  the  coil  spring,  the  other  end  of  which  is  attached 
to  a  screw  inserted  in  the  front  board.  The  disk  has  an  oblong  open- 
ing through  which  the  plate  is  exposed  as  the  shutter  turns,  two  lugs 
extend  from  the  face  of  the  disk  at  its  periphery,  and  a  stop  pin  pro- 
jects from  the  disk  near  one  of  the  lugs.  The  detent,  which  is  pivoted 
to  the  front,  has  a  double-acting  spring  consisting  of  a  straight  piece 
of  spring  wire  extending  through  a  loop  which  projects  from  the 
front.  The  inner  end  of  the  detent  extends  toward  the  disk  in  posi- 
tion to  engage  the  lugs  or  the  stop  pin.  A  check  spring  secured  to 
the  front  board  bears  lightl)'^  upon  the  shutter  and  serves  as  a  stop  to 
prevent  the  recoil  and  reopening  of  the  shutter. 

The  shutter  is  set  by  turning  the  disk  by  means  of  the  milled 
head  until  the  spring  is  extended  and  passes  the  center  of  the  disk, 
and  one  of  the  lugs  rests  against  the  detent.  The  rotation  of  the  shut- 
ter is  always  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  the  disk  acts  as  a  safety 
shutter  of  the  most  efficient  kind.  In  the  outer  surface  of  the  front 
board  is  inserted  an  adjustable  stop  by  which  the  aperture  may  be 
varied  to  suit  different  kind^  of  work.  The  end  X)f  the  detent  extends 
through  the  side  of  the  camera,  where  it  may  be  easily  operated  for 
an  instantaneous  or  time  exposure. 

The  rear  end  of  the  camera  box  has  a  space  for  plate  holders. 
The  plate  holder  is  very  light,  simple  and  inexpensive.  It  is  made 
of  thin  sheet  iron,  the  parts  being  libbed  to  render  them  rigid  and 
connected  together  by  folding  or  seaming,  making  a  very  compact 
light-tight  holder.  The  slide  is  made  of  hard  rubber  and  provided 
with  a  brass  binding  having  an  upwardly  projecting  loop  for  conven- 
ience in  handling.  The  holder  is  provided  with  a  favStener  to  prevent 
the  accidental  movement  of  the  slide  and  is  furnished  with  an 
efficient  light  stop  for  preventing  the  entrance  of  light  as  the  slide  is 
withdrawn. 

The  holder  is  furnished  with  a  spring  which  holds  the  plate  down 
in  the  channel  at  the  bottom,  so  that  it  cannot  accidentally  become 
detached  and  fall  out  of  the  holder.     Plates  can  be  very  easily  inserted 
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and  removed.  When  the  holder  is  inserted  in  the  camera  it  is  au- 
tomatically locked,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  admitting  light  when 
the  slide  is  withdrawn.  Two  such  holders  are  furnished  with  the 
camera,  and  there  is  sufficient  room  for  four  additional  holders. 
The  holders  are  so  light  and  compact  that  an  additional  half  dozen 
or  dozen  can  be  readily  carried  in  the  pocket.  The  camera  is  pro- 
vided with  a  suitable  handle,  and  is  furnished  with  a  socket  for  re- 
ceiving the  screw  of  a  tripod. — Scietitific  American, 
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Red  Tones  on  Matt  P.  O.  P. — **Job,*'  in  the  Manchester  Evening 
Chronicle^  says:  Having  occasion  to  print  a  number  of  small,  rather 
•dainty  portraits  on  Matt  P.  O.  P.  recently,  I  grew  weary  of  the  nor- 
mal purple-brown  and  reddish-brown  colors  obtained  by  gold  toning, 
and  also  the  blacks  and  greys  of  platinum  toning.  After  some  experi- 
menting, I  succeeded  in  getting  a  fairly  uniform  red  color,  almost  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  red  chalk  pigment  in  carbon  printing.  Here  is  the 
formula: 

Ordinary  Salt 80  grains 

Powered  Alum 100  grains 

Chloroplatinite  of  Potassium 2  grains 

Water 10  ozfi. 

The  print  being  first  washed  in  the  usual  way,  it  was  ** toned"  in 
the  above  bath  for  three  or  four  minutes,  thence  removed  before  more 
than  a  slight  change  in  color  had  taken  place.  After  a  short  washing 
in  water,  they  were  fixed  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution,  about  half 
the  usual  fixing-bath  strength,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hypo 
bath  for  fully  twenty  minutes,  then  washed  and  dried.  When  in  the 
last  washing  water  the  prints  had  an  unpleasant  copper  color,  but  when 
dry  assumed  a  delicate  red  color,  very  pleasant,  and,  so  far  as  several 
weeks'  exposure  to  light  may  prove  them,  are  permanent.  The  whites 
are  beautifully  pure,  and  the  shadows  transparent. 

Focusing  in  Dark  Interiors.  —  The  Amateur  Photographer  gives 
the  following  rule  which  will  be  found  useful  in  certain  circumstances: 
** Suppose  a  the  disance  of  the  nearest  point,  and  z  the  distance  of  the 
most  distant  object  that  it  is  desired  to  get  in  focus.  The  question 
is  at  what  point  intermediate  between  a  and  z  must  we  focus  for,  so 
that  the  a  and  z  points  may  be  equally  sharp.     The  rule  runs  thus: 
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Multiply  a  by  ^,  double  this  result,  and  divide  it   by  a  added  to  r-,  or 

the  formula tells  us  the  same  thing.     For  example,  suppose 

aVz 
the  nearest  object  be  thirty  feet  away  from  the  lens  and  the  most  dis- 
tant object  be  seventy  feet;  now  multiply  thirty  by  seventy  (/.  r., 
2,100),  double  this  (/.a,  4,200)  and  divide  by  the  sum  of  thirty  and  sev- 
enty, or  one  hundred.  Answer,  forty -two  feet.  Focus  now  for  any  ob- 
ject at  forty-two  feet  from  the  lens,  and  insert  first  one  and  then  an- 
other stop  until  you  arrive  at  one  just  small  enough  to  give  both  the 
nearest  and  most  distant  points  as  sharply  as  may  be  desired.*' 

National  Photographic  Record  Association. — We  have  received 
from  the  Honorable  Secretary,  George  Scamell,  a  circular  indicating 
the  formation  and  objects  of  this  Association,  which  is**  the  collecting 
and  depositing  in  the  British  Museum,  photographic  records  of  ob- 
jects and  scene  of  interest  throughout  the  British  Isles."  The  meet- 
ing at  which  the  Association  was  formed  was  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  thoroughly  representative  men,  including  Sir  Benjamin  Stone, 
who  was  appointed  President; -the  Earl  of  Rosse,  Capt.  Abney,  Prof. 
Meldola,  etc. 

Photography  in  Court. — The  following  paragraph,  which  we 
clip  from  Anthony's  Bulletin^  is  another  example  of  the  part  photog- 
raphy is  called  upon  to  play  as  evidence  in  Courts  of  Justice;  ** Pho- 
tography played  a  new  part  in  the  settlement  of  a  case  at  law  in  a  re- 
cent suit  brought  by  a  young  Oreek  ,girl  in  one  of •  the  -New  York 
courts  against  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company.  The  suit 
for  damages  was  based  upon  an  accident  which  occurred  to  the  plain- 
tiff on  one  of  the  cars  of  the  defendant's  company,  the  plain tiit  claim- 
ing that,  as  a  result  of  the  injuries,  she  had  been  practically  helpless 
ever  since.  In  the  course  of  the  trial,  however,  two  photographs  were 
produced,  each  made  since  the  date  of  the  accident,  in  one  of  which 
the  plaintiff  was  shown  in  a  boat  on  the  lake  in  Central  Park,  holding 
the  oars  as  if  in  the  act  of  rowing,  and  in  the  other  was  pictured  as 
hanging  clothes  on  a  line  in  the  rear  of  the  house  in  which  her  mother 
lived.  These  photographs  led  to  cross-questioning,  which  developed 
the  fact  that  she  had  also  made  many  pleasure  excursions  during  the 
preceding  months,  which  facts,  w-hen  brought  to  the  notice  of  her  at- 
torney, caused  him  to  withdraw  from  the  case.  We  believe  this  case 
to  be  novel,  but  it  will,  doubtless,  have  counterparts  in  the  future." 
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Pittsburg  International  Salon  and  Exhibition. — Amongst  our 
** Society  News'*  will  be  found  a  notice  of  this  exhibition,  to  which  we 
are  anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  more  advanced  readers. 
While  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  the  Pittsburg  Society  follow 
the  lead  of  the  London  Salon,  in  the  Salon  division,  at  least  by  consid- 
ering a  place  on  its  walls  the  highest  possible  award,  the  awards  it  of- 
fers are  less  objectionable  than  are  awards  at  exhibitions  generally. 
We  hope  the  exhibition  will  be  a  great  success ;  but  should  the  entries 
not  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  committee  they  need  not  be 
discouraged.  The  prospectus  is  dated  November  i,  and  surely  never 
was  so  important  an  exhibition  attempted  to  be  carried  out  on  such 
short  notice.  We  had  something,  a  very  considerable  something,  to  do 
with  arranging  for  the  first  really  international  exhibition  that  ever 
was  held  and  found  eight  months  all  too  short.  They  will  learn  some- 
thing from  this,  however,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  wound  up  should  begin 
to  work  for  that  of  1899. 

Long  Focus  Lenses. — In  view  of  the  strong  stand  that  we  have 
taken  against  the  employment  of  lenses  of  short  focus — anything  less 
than  once  and  a  half  the  longest  way  of  the  plate — for  pictorial  work, 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  our  opinion  strongly  corroborated  by  success- 
ful workers.  George  D.  Firmin,  one  of  the  prize  takers  in  our  recent 
competition,  writes:  **My  best  work  is  done  with  a  lens  of  163^  inch 
focus,  on  a  6^x8^  plate.  I  have  no  further  use  for  a  short  focus  for 
outdoor  pictu  res. '  * 

The  Combined  Bath. — Our  readers  know  that  while  we  both  ad- 
vocate and  constantly  employ  a  simple  combined  bath,  we  have 
strongly  condemned  all  such  as  contain  alum,  lead ;  or  indeed  anj- - 
thing  but  hypo  and  gold ;  and  will  understand  with  what  satisfaction 
we  refer  them  to  an  article  from  Photographic  Scraps  on  another  page 
by  such  a  generally  accepted  authority  as  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  in 
strong  confirmation  of  such  condemnation. 

Ortol-Hauff. — This  is  another  new  developing  material.  It 
seems  to  be  similar  to  the  popular  metol,  with  the  advantage  that  it 
is  more  amenable  to  control  by  a  bromide.  We  shall  have  something 
to  say  about  it  after  a  thorough  trial.  The  following  is  the  formula 
given  by  the  manufacurer. 

SOLUTION  A. 

Water 10  ounces 

Metabisulphite  of  potash 35  grains 

Ortol 75     " 
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SOLUTION     B. 

Water lo    ounces 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) i^        " 

Carbonate  of  soda  (crystals) i}i 


it 


For  studio  portraiture,  etc.,  take  one  part  A,  one  part  B;  for  land- 
scape negatives,  take  one  part  A,  one  part  B,  one  part  water.  In  the 
summer  time  add  to  one  part  B  four  to  eight  drops  of  loper  cent,  bro- 
mide solution,  or  use  five  to  ten  grains  bromide  of  potassium  (crystals) 
in  ten  ounces  solution  B.  With  this  and  a  normal  exposure  the  image 
is  said  to  appear  in  about  twent)'  seconds,  and  development  to  be  com- 
plete in  from  four  to  five  minutes. 

Hypo  in  the  Developer. — It  has  long  been  known  that  a  trace  of 
hypo  added  to  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  increased  its  action,  and 
now  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Eder  says  a  good  word  for  that 
hitherto  much  abused  chemical.  He  recommends  the  addition  of 
about  one-sixth  of  a  grain  added  to  each  ounce  of  the  ordinary  metol 
developer  as  tending  to  give  greater  brilliance  and  pluck  to  the  nega- 
tive, and  says  that  it  acts  as  a  restrainer  better  than  a  bromide,  and 
at  the  same  time  has  considerable  influence  in  preventing  fog. 

FosTORiA  Camera  Club. — We  have  to  thank  the  secretary  of  this 
club  for  a  very  neatly  got  up  invitation  to  visit  its  second  Salon  Ex- 
hibit on  Thanksgiving  day.  Although  we  were  not  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  we  hope  to  have  an  early  opportunity  of  reproducing 
some  ot  the  exhibits. 

Exhibition. — The  Camera  Club,  of  the  Philadelphia  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
will  hold  its  second  annual  exhibition  in  January,  1898,  opening  on 
the  19th.  Two  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  each  of  six  classes.  Intend- 
ing exhibitors  should  send  a  postal  card  to  the  Secretary,  Bernard  B. 
Woltf,  Central  Branch,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
for  the   necessary  entry  blanks  and  all  needful  information. 


"♦^^^ 


Return  of  Catherine  Weed  Ward  —We  are  glad  to  note  the  arrival  in  New  York 
on  November  20  of  Catharine  Weed  Ward  and  her  husband  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward. 

Mrs.  Ward  it  will  be  remembered  was  at  one  time  an  editor  of  this  magazine, 
and  has  done  more  than  any  other  woman,  to  encourage  the  practice  of  photogra- 
phy among  women.  Since  leaving  this  country  she  has.  with  her  husband,  edited 
and  published  that  interesting  and  well-known  monthly  English  magazine  TJk^ 
Photogram. 

Their  stay  in  this  country  is  to  be  till  about  February  i.  An  extensive  lectur- 
ing trip  has  been  arranged  for  them,  the  lecture  being  on  Stratford -on- A  von  and 
the  home  of  Shakespeare,  illustrated  by  slides  from  Mrs.  Ward's  negatives.  The  lec- 
ture is  quite  entertaining  and  enhanced  greatly  by  the  correct  and  historical  pic- 
tures. 

Mr.  Ward  also  has  new  cameras  and  instruments  of  interest  whicb  he  exhibits 
before  clubs.  They  received  a  hearty  welcome  by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Phil- 
adelphia on  December  8. 
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Words  from  the  Watch  Tower. 

BT  WATOHICAH. 

A  LTHOUGH  The  Pictorial  Photographer  has  only  reached  its  sec- 
**  ond  number  it  seems  already  to  have  discovered  that  making 
bricks  without  straw — which  is  a  euphonious  way  of  describing  the 
preparation  of  photographic  copy — a  dull,  hum-drum  business,  and, 
following  the  example  of  the  kings  and  potentates  of  the  olden  time, 
has  set  up,  not  a  court,  but  an  office  jester  to  drive  dull  care  away,  both 
from  itself  and  its  readers;  and  his  first  effort  has  been  a  decided  suc- 
cess. Photography  in  natural  colors  is  his  theme,  and  his  method  is 
as  simple  as,  according  to  the  specification,  Chassagne's  was  compli- 
cated ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence  his  success  has  been  as  great  as 
was  the  poor  Frenchman's  failure. 

He  begins  his  story  by  telling  us — although  it  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  withwhat  follows — how  he  discovered  by  the  merest  chance, 
what  everybody  but  a  jester  has  known  all  along,  that  a  plant  grown 
in  a  dark  cellar  is  sickly,  stunted  and  colorless;  and  that  having  found 
the  bottle  of  **rare  old  Madeira,"  which  was  what  he  went  into  the  cel- 
lar for,  he  brought  it,  along  with  the  Madeira  of  course,  and  placed  it 
in  the  sunshine,  and  that  in  a  few  days  it  **revived  into  more  vigor- 
ous existence,  and  put  forth  the  richest  colors  of  its  species.**  Then 
comes  the  milk  of  the  cocoanut,  which  is  too  good  to  give  in  other 
than  his  own  words: 

**  Sensitizing  a  number  of  platesin  the  ordinary  way  (he  evidently 
employed  wet  collodion),  I  first  immersed  one  of  the  number  in  a  bath 
containing  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  extract  or  juice  of  the  poppy. 
When  this  plate  had  dried  I  focused  my  camera  upon  a  well-devel- 
oped poppy,  and  then  exposed  to  it  the  plate  thus  prepared.  After 
this,  taking  a  plate  that  had  been  immersed  in  a  fluid  drawn  from 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  a  peacock,  I  made  a  photograph  of  a  pea- 
cock. Upon  developing  these  plates  I  found  to  my  great  delight  that 
the  flower  and  bird  had  been  each  reproduced  in  all  its  gorgeous 
color."  It  is  well  known  that  Madeira  is  more  **heady"  than  others 
of  its  class,  but  the  jester  must  have  made  more  than  one  visit  to  the 
cellar. 


The  Professional  Photographer  also  needs  a  little  looking  after. 
It  hps  found  a  ** mare's  nest,"  a  solar  microscope,  which  it  designates 
as  **a  novel  instrument,  invented  by  Dr.  Charles  Potter  of   Baltimore 
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College,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  show  on  the  screen  **the  stinger 
of  a  mosquito,  a  water  bug  with  its  eggs,  parasites  which  are  the 
cause  of  various  diseases,  etc.;"  all  of.  which  was  done  before  the 
editor  of  The  Professional  Photographer  was  born,  unless  he  is  very 
much  older  than  he  looks. 


** Getting  even" — that  is  nicer  than  ** revenge" — is  sweet.  I  sim- 
ply say  nothing  and  bide  my  time,  when  the  blue  pencil  is  passed 
through  some  of  my  best  paragraphs,  and  everybody  knows  that  all 
things  come  to  those  who  wait.  Here  is  one  of  my  chances  to  make 
our  editor  fairly  dance  on  the  Tenth  Commandment:  **John  O'Groat's 
TO  Land's  End  on  an  Autocar. — Mr.  Henry  Sturmey,  of  Coventry, 
editor  of  Photography^  has  completed  a  successful  journey  upon  an 
autocar  which  is  probably  the  longest  continuous  tour  yet  made  in  the 
British  Isles  in  such  a  conveyance.  He  started  from  John  O'Groat's 
House  on  the  2d  inst.,  and  after  traveling  by  easy  stages,  varying 
from  thirty-six  to  eighty-six  miles  per  day,  arrived  at  Land's  End  at 
4:35  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  having  accomplished  the  journey  of  929 
miles  at  an  average  speed  of  just  under  ten  miles  per  hour  all  through, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  elevations  were  crossed  as  the  Ord 
of  Caithness,  the  Grampian  Mountains,  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie, 
Kirkstone  Pass  into  Ambleside,  and  the  extremely  hilly  country  be- 
tween Exeter  and  Bodmin.  Throughout  the  journey  no  breakdowns 
occurred,  and  all  roads  were  traversed  without  trouble  of  any  kind. 
Mr.  Sturmey  was  accompanied  by  one  servant,  and  carried  between 
200  and  300  pounds  of  baggage,  including  a  sufficiency  of  oil  for  the 
journey.  The  car  used  was  of  English  manufacture,  having  been 
built  by  the  Daimler  Motor  Company,  and  was  fitted  with  a  four-horse 
power  motor  propelled  by  benzoline. "  What  is  going  to  loaf  at  the 
seaside  for  a  few  weeks  compared  with  commanding  an  autocar! 

41 

We  boast  of  being  a  go-ahead  people,  but,  in  some  things,  at 
least,  do  not  seem  to  get  beyond  the  boasting.  One  of  these  is  un- 
doubtedly in  facilities  for  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  both 
theoretical  and  practical  photography,  as  in  those  we  are  very  far  be- 
hind some  other  nations.  I  have  just  come  across  the  programme  for 
this  season  of  the  London  Polytechnic  Institution,  and  that  is  only  one 
of  several  equally  good  teaching  establishments  in  that  city,  which 
intimates  the  organization  of  classes  for  the  study  of  the  art  and 
technique  of  photography ;  photographic  printing  in  silver,  platinum 
and  carbon;  bromide  printing  and  enlarging,   with  the    making  of 
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large  negatives;  finishing  enlargements;"^ three-color  [and  ordinary; 
photogravure-lithographing,  printing  and  photo-lithography;  wet 
collodion,  and  collotype.  Each  of  those  classes  are  taught  by  well- 
known  experts,  such  as  Horsley  Hinton,  Howard  Farmer,  J.  H.  Gear, 
etc.,  and  the  fees  for  a  six  months'  course  for  each  vary  from  $1.25  to 
$3- 75-  Verily,  verily,  we  have  yet  a  good  deal  to  learn  from  other 
peoples. 

Who  that  has  sat  for  half  an  hour  at  an  exhibition  of  animated 
photographs  has  not  been  painfully  impressed  with  the  flickering  of 
the  pictures  and  will  not  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Appleton,  of  Bradford, 
England,  for  the  invention — or  shall  I  say  discovery? — of  the  **Kine- 
dodgescope,"  which  will  make  that  flickering  a  thing  of  the  past? 
The  new  instrument  is  simply  the  right  hand,  or,  when  it  tires,  the 
left,  with  the  fingers  spread  out,  held  close  to  the  eyes  and  rapidly 
passed  from  right  to  left  so  as  to  break  up  the  continuity  of  vision. 
The  device  is  said  to  be  effective,  and  is  certainly  cheap  enough. 

The  Amateur  Photographer ^  not  content  with  cainerist^  has 
tried  its  own  hand  at  word  coining,  and  elaborated  **cameric,"  so 
that  its  followers  will  no  longer  sit  for  their  portraits  but  for  their 
earner ic  presentments.  Surely  the  line  should  have  been  drawn]  be- 
fore it  got  quite  so  low  down  as  this. 
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[Prints  sent  for  criticism  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Cen- 
tre, N.  y.,  and  will  be  returned  only  onreguest,  accompanied  by  stamps  for  re- 
turn postage;  and^  unless  otherwise  advised^  we  shall  consider  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  reproduce  any  of  them  in  Thk  American  Amateur  Photographer.] 

A.  E.  Mergenthaler  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  in  "The  Willows"  gives 
us  a  picture  that  will  hardly  please  those  who  have  hitherto  admired  his  work,  but 
that  nevertheless  is  a  good  example  of  its  kind.  It  is  impressionistic  certainly, 
and  does  convey  an  idea  of  the  moving  of  the  willows  by  something  more  than  a 
gentle  breeze.  It  is  probably  the  most  suitable  subject  that  could  be  found  for  the 
experiment,  and  certainly  he  has  selected  a  good  point  of  view ;  but  on  the  whole, 
we  much  prefer  almost  any  of  his  previously  sent  pictures.  One  thing  perhaps  is 
against  it,  it  is  as  close  an  imitation  of  a  pencil  drawing  as  anything  we  ever  saw; 
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and  photography  is  quite  able  to  sail  under  its  own  colors,  and  should  not  be  made 
to  imitate  any  other  art  method.  ** Cattle'*  has  little  interest  as  a  picture— two 
Holsteins  taken  broadside  on,  and  with  their  attention  attracted  by  something  not 
^n  sight.  Both  they  and  the  mass  of  foliage  in  front  of  which  they  stand  axe 
sufficiently  lacking  in  detail  to  please  the  average  impressionist,  but  without  creat- 
ing any  impression  to  make  up  for  its  absence.  The  print  is  hard,  and  made  harder 
still  by  the  broad  white  margin  produced  by  printing  under  a  mat  Our  cor 
respondent  has  done  very  much  better.  Very  different  is  **  Amongst  the  Golden 
rods ;"  so  different  that  we  hardly  know  whether  to  admire  most  it  or  the  beautiful 
•'Mignon"  reproduced  in  our  September  number.  A  beautiful  girl,  and  apparently 
as  lovable  as  beautiful,  with  noble  forehead  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  hidden 
under  a  mass  of  frizzled  hair,  like  a  sky  terrier,  but  exposed  by  parting  in  the  good 
old  way,  stands  among  a  mass  of  goldenrods,  an  armful  of  which  she  has  just 
gathered,  with  a  smile  on  her  lips  called  forth  apparently  by  something  said  or  done 
by  a  companion  outside  the  picture.  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  suggest  improvements, 
but  we  think  it  would  have  been  better,  in  so  far  as  lessening  a  slight  suggestion  of 
stiffness  in  the  neck  of  the  beautiful  figure,  if  she  had  been  made  to  bend  the  head 
slightly  as  if  looking  at  the  flowers  in  her  arms,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the 
trimming  of  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  right  would  be  a  decided  improvement 
This  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  doing,  and  then  reproduce  it  as  an  excellent  object 
lesson. 

Andrew  Emerine,  Jr.'s  "November""  is  similarto  one  of  his  former  pictures,but 
with  a  very  suggestive  cloudland.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  horizon 
would  be  two  low,  but  as  all  under  it  is  little  more  than  a  series  of  parallel  lines, 
horizontal  and  vertical,  it  is  hardly  matter  for  regret.  Except  for  the  clouds  the 
picture  is  not  of  much  interest,  nor  such  as  would  have  tempted  us.  •*To  the 
Rescue"  is  a  puzzle.  It  seems  to  include  sand,  sea,  and  sky,  but  except  for  some 
undefined  clouds  toward  the  zenith,  all  are  so  equal  in  tone  and  so  faint  are  the  lines 
ot  demarkation  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  them.  The  three  figures,  rather 
widely  separated,  on  the  sand  give  no  indication  of  what  the^^  are  supposed  to  be 
about,  and  altogether  the  picture  is  unsatisfying  and  unsatisfactory.  "Homeward" 
is  very  much  better  —  rippling  water,  a  lighthouse  on  the  end  of  a  pier,  a  steam 
launch  inward  bound,  and  over  all  a  sky  with  beautiful  clouds.  Everything  here 
is  just  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  it  as  an  example 
of  excellent  picture  making  by  photography. 

W.  M.  Griffith's  "Old-fashioned Roadway" is  a  fine  example  ot  topographical 
photography;  a  reproduction  of  a  well-chosen  scene,  in  which  all  the  so-called 
canons  of  art  are  faithfully  observed,  but  which  does  not  suggest  more  than  is 
seen  or  effect  in  any  way  the  emotional  faculties,  and  consequently  is  not  in  tha 
highest  sense  a  picture.  The  same  may  be  said  of  "At  Nature's  Fountain,"  an 
almost  equally  well  selected  landscape  with  a  fiock  of  sheep  drinking  on  the  bank 
of  a  river.  The  sky  here,  dark,  with  white  clouds,  seems  too  dark,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  the  perfectly  black  water  on  the  right  should  not  have  been  to  some  ex- 
tent, at  least,  illuminated  by  the  white  cloud  right  above  it  Probably  if  photo- 
graphed with  the  light  in  a  more  suitable  direction,  the  result  would  have  been  very 
much  better. 

F.  R.  Archibald's  "Ferrying  Sap"  is  an  excellent  photograph,  perfect  in 
technique,  but  only  a  simple  record  of  a  fairly  well-chosen  scene,  and  a  faulty 
record  at  that     Faulty  because  the  two  figures  instead  of  pulling  across  the  ferry 
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boat  are  stating  at  the  cameia,  and  because  the  eye  is  drawn  fiom  the  boat,  the  ob- 
jective point  ot  the  view,  to  a  figure  absurdly  perched  at  the  top  of  a  ladder,  where 
no  figure  should  be.  ''Good  Grinding"  seems  to  be  a  mill  dam ;  and  a  portion  of  a 
building  on  the  right  is,  from  the  title,  probably  a  mill,  although  there  is  nothing  to 
show  it.  This  is  also  a  good,  very  good,  photograph,  spoiled  slightly  by  the  wooden 
figure  on  the  left.  Our  correspondent  is  a  good  photographer,  but  he  will  not  make 
pictures  till  he  learns  something  of  art.  Robinson's  Piciure  Making  dy  Photog- 
raphy \^ould  help  him  as  well  as  all  who  have  not  yet  learned  the  difference  be- 
tween a  photograph,  howevei  perfect,  and  a  picture. 

C.  F.  Pearis — "Burning of  Katy  Hoist"  is  a  very  good  photographic  representa- 
tion of  a  fire  at  a  Montana  mine.  The  play  of  light  and  shade  on  the  dense  volume 
ot  smoke  is  very  effective,  although  the  exposure  has  been  too  short  for  the  land- 
scape parts  of  the  scene.  "Mt.  Powell"  is  not  so  satisfactory.  We  presume  that 
which  gives  the  title  is  the  mountain,  small  and  in  the  extreme  distance  on  the 
right,  but  what  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  print  is  very  much  too  dark,  ex- 
cept the  great  white  patch  running  from  the  right  foreground  two-thirds  across  the 
plate,  which  simply  kills  everything  else.  Taken  as  an  upright,  with  everything 
else  subservient  to  the  distant  mountain,  this  might  have  been  made  a  fine  picture. 
**The  Violin  Player,"  a  girl  apparently  playing  on  a  violin,  is  very  well  posed  and 
lighted,  and  if  she  had  not  been  cut  off  at  the  ankles  we  should  have  had  nothing 
but  praise  for  it.  That,  however,  refers  only  to  the  figure  itself,  as  we  can  have 
nothing  but  condemnation  for  the  surroundings:  she  stands  in  front  of  a  piano  on 
which  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  great  patches  of  high  light,  and  the  wall  above 
is  broken  up  by  several  very  pronounced  pictures;  all  as  sharp  and  well  defined  as 
the  figure  itself,  which  is  almost  lost  among  such  distracting  surroundings.  She 
deserved  better  treatment.  Try  again,  and  with  a  plain  background,  or,  it  the  sur- 
roundings must  be  included  subdue  them  till  they  are  little  more  than  indicated. 
Study  the  beauty  of  simplicity.  With  such  a  model  you  ought  to  do  good  work-,  but 
remember  that  action  is  more  difficult  to  suggest  than  repose.  You  will  probably 
find  it  easier  to  represent  her  as  just  having  finished  a  piece,  or  just  about  to  begin. 

Geo.  C.  Meeker. — "Under the  Sycamores"  is  a  good  photograph, from  a  well 
selected  point,  of  a  not  very  interesting  subject;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  without 
motifs  objective  point,  or  suggestion  of  any  kind.  "A  Foggy  Day  Among  the 
Dunes"  is  better,  but  might  have  been  better  still.  There  is  far  more  uninterest- 
ing matter  than  is  really  required  to  produce  the  desired  impression,  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  an  axiom  that  what  is  not  helpful  is  hurtful.  The  right-hand  half  taken 
as  an  upright  would  have  been  much  better.  "We're  Waiting,"  two  children  on 
a  rustic  bridge,  evidently  in  advance  of  their  elders — is  much  more  satisfactory;  a 
picture,  in  fact,  that  we  shall  have  pleasure  in  reproducing,  although  it  would  have 
been  a  little  better  if  about  an  inch  had  been  trimmed  from  the  left  side. 

Dr.  Chas.  Swap. — "The  Innocents,"  a  girl  with  two  calves;  although  not  so 
well  lighted  as  it  might  have  been,  is  an  interesting  picture,  but  should  have  been 
an  upright  instead  of  an  oblong.  We  have  cut  1%  inches  from  the  right  and  ^  inch 
from  the  lett.  matter  that  was  not  only  useless,  but  distracting,  and  shall  have 
pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 

E.  L.  Sanderson. — "A  New  Hampshire  Drive"  is  an  admirably  selected  sub- 
ject, and  from  a  very  excellent  point  of  view,  but  badly  photographed.  Water  and 
sky  are  simply  white  paper,  and,  except  for  a  point  of  light  here  and  there,  the 
path  through  the  woods  is  simple  darkness.      A  longer  exposure  and  more  careful 
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development  would  have  made  this  a  very  beautiful  picture.  "An  Afternoon  by 
the  Lake"  is  simply  atrocious,  and  without  one  redeeming  feature.  The  foreground 
is  a  wedge  with  its  angle  repeated  by  a  row  of  girls,  like  the  steps  of  a  stair,  ap- 
parently sketching  a  large  expanse  of  white  paper  which  is  intended  to  represent 
water,  and,  seen  through  a  lot  of  black  foliage  hanging  immediately  over  the  heads 
of  the  girls,  is  the  distant  horizon  almost  up  to  the  top  of  the  print.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  eye' that  selected  the  other  couid  have  perpetrated  this. 

H.  C.  Wilson  in  "Lake  Mahopac"  has  done  much  better  than  usual,  but  he 
has  committed  two  unpardonable  sins ;  allowed  the  horizon  to  cut  the  composition 
exactly  in  two,  and  placed  the  yacht  in  the  very  center,  both  horizontally  and 
vertically,  the  one  place  where  nothing  of  im]X)rtance  should  ever  be.  "Signs  of  a 
shower"  has  the  same  horizon  line  fault,  and  it  is  printed  much  too  dark;  nor  is 
the  sky,  although  very  well  printed  in,  the  kind  of  a  sky  that  betokens  rain.-  Printed 
much  lighter,  and  with  three-quarters  of  an  inch  cut  from  the  foreground, this  would 
be  a  fairly  satisfactory*picture.  We  are  aware  that  artists  of  good  repute  have  been 
guilty  of  the  sins  alluded  to,  but  that  does  not  mend  the  matter;  eccentricity  is  net 
art  and  artists  are  not  infalliable. 

E.  W.  Simmons. — "An  Old  Pioneer,"  an  old  mill,  with  immense  overshot  wheel, 
long  disused,  as  is  evident  by  its  being  completely  overgrown  by  an  ivy-like  plant, 
is  a  good  composition,  and  technically  a  fine  photograph,  but  just  a  little  wanting  in 
contrast.  Probably  with  the  light  in  another  direction,  more  to  one  side  the  effect 
would  have  been  better.  We  should  have  liked  it  better  had  the  camera  been  at  a 
greater  distance.  It  is,  however,  a  very  fine  photograph  of  the  simply  recording 
character,  a  beautiful  reproduction. 

L.  A.  Spaulding. — "A  Wood  Road"  could  not  possibly  have  been  worse  or  less 
interesting  if  the  author  had  tried  his  hardest^  to  make  it  so — a  road,  apparently 
through  a  wood,  although  there  is  so  little  detail  that  it  is  little  more  than  a  matter 
of  guess ;  photographed  from  the  very  middle,  and  with  a  lens  of  such  short  focus 
that  the  foreground  is  simply  enormous.  Then  the  photography  is  equally  at  fault: 
flat  as  a  pancake,  without  a  single  light  or  trace  of  contrast.  It  is  an  uninteresting 
subject,  photographed  at  the  wrong  time,  and  from  the  worst  possible  point  of  view 
"Springtime"  is  a  better  subject,  much  better  photographed,  but  very  faulty  from 
an  art  point  of  view — a  row  of  apple  trees  in  blossom  continued  by  a  wheelbar- 
row. There  is  nothing  to  support,  balance  or  harmonize  the  straight  row  of  trees, 
and  the  barrow  in  continuing  the  row  or  line  simply  accentuates  those  wants.  We 
cannot  understand  why  our  correspondent  did  not  see  how  different  and  how  much 
more  satisfactory  it  w^ould  have  been  to  have  placed  the  barrow  on  the  left  fore- 
ground. "A  Misty  Day  on  the  Canal"  is  very  good  in  composition,  but  the  impres- 
sion is  certainly  not  that  of  a  misty  day,  the  distance  being  almost  if  not  quite  as 
well  defined  as  the  nearer  objects.  It  is,  however,  very  much  better  than  either  of 
the  others ;  and  if  the  water  had  been  disturbed  so  as  in  some  degree  to  break  up 
the  flat  surface,  it  would  have  been  still  better.  But  it  is  much  too  flat  and  tame  to 
merit  reproduction. 

G.  N.  B.  sends  a  very  good  photograph  of  a  very  uninteresting  and  meaning. 
less  subject — a  broad  band  of  dark  stones  in  the  foreground,  a  similar  band  ol 
light  that  may  be  water  in  the  middle  distance,  and  another  band  of  foliage  in 
the  distance.  And,  as  if  that  arrangement  was  not  bad  enough,  he  has  placed  on 
the  extreme  right  a  tripod  and  camera,  and  leaning  on  the  latter;  as  stiff"  and 
wooden  as  the  tripod,  a  figure  staring  at  the  camera;  not  the  camera  on  which  he 
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leans,  which  would  have  been  at  least  one  good  feature,  but  the  camera  in  which 
the  exposure  was  being  made. 

H.  D.  Sackett  sends  three  figure  studies,  "Charity,"  "Posing,"  and  "Nydia," 
encouraging  enough  as  first  attempts  at  that  kind  of  work,  but  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. The  first  is  spoiled  by  the  inartistic  cloth-covered  conical-like  thing  on  which 
she  rests  her  elbows  while  resting  her  chin  on  her  hands  in  a  somewhat  hackneyed 
position,  and  in  consequence  of  under  exposure  development  has  been  so  forced  as 
to  take  all  appearance  of  texture  ^from  the  face,  making  it  almost  all  white  paper. 
The  second  is  neither  natural  nor  graceful,  and  a«*  the  bend  in  the  arm  is  not  seen, 
it  appears,  and  the  appearance  is  proved  by  actual  measurement  to  be  correct,  to  be 
in  length  less  than  once  and  a  half  the  Jength  of  the  face  from  the  chin  to  the  part- 
ing of  the  hair.  An  equally  serious  fault  is  the  cutting  off  of  the  feet,  or  the  lower 
end  of  the  drapery,  but  the  lighting  is  fairly  good,  and  the  exposure  seems  to  have 
been  about  correct.  The  third  is  not  less  faulty.  It  is  also  without  the  lower  part ; 
the  right  arm  sticks  out  as  if  it  were  of  wood.  The  lighting  is  also  at  fault  as  is 
evident  both  from  the  arm  and  the  right  side  of  the  face,  and  the  lens  is  apparently 
of  much  too  short  focus  for  the  size  of  the  figure.  Success  in  this  class  of  work  can 
only  be  reached  by  much  study,  considerable  practice,  and  caretul  training  of  the 
models. 

R.  FooTE. — "The  Falls"  is  altogether  bad  without  a  redeeming  feature,  such 
under  exposure  that  everything  is  black  paper  except  where  the  sun  makes  a  few 
white  patches,  and  the  water  like  a  long  broad  strip  of  cotton  wool.  The  point  of 
view  could  not  have  been  worse,  as  it  gives  a  series  of  black  lines  that  should  be 
trees  rising  from  the  foreground.  Nearly  all  across  the  print  with  another  two  equally 
straight  and  equally  black  lying  at  something  like  the  angle  at  which  the  woolly 
water  comes  down.  We  are  forced  to  the  belief  "that  this  is  hand  camera  work,  as 
we  cannot  suppose  that  any  one  seeing  it  on  the  focusing  screen  could  have  wasted 
a  plate  on  it. 

H.  G.  Wilson. — The  "View  in  Washington  Park"  is  perfect  in  technique  and 
faultless  in  composition,  and  would  have  been  in  every  respect  a  very  fine  picture 
but  for  the  want  of  that  most  essential  feature,  atmosphere.  The  distant  trees  are 
as  sharp  as  those  in  the  foreground.  The  employment  of  F-64  for  such  a  subject  is 
fatal.  F-r6  or  F-22  is  the  smallest  with  which  it  is  possible  to  make  a  picture. 
"Court  of  La  Rabida"  is  lacking  in  contrast,  as  if  from  too  weak  a  negative.  In- 
tensification might  improve  it.  But  the  evil  of  a  wide  angle  lens  is  painfully  evi- 
dent in  the  exaggeration  of  the  near  objects,  especially  the  arches  on  the  right.  "A 
Portrait  Study"  is  excellent  photography,  including  the  lighting,  but  might  have 
been  better  posed  One  can  hardly  look  at  the  otherwise  beautiful  figure  without 
feeling  that  there  is  something  awkward  in  the  fact  that  the  two  lines  formed  by 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  placed  at  a  right  angle.  Something 
better  could  have  been  done  with  the  drapery  of  the  lower  part  on  the  near  side  of 
the  wall. 

W.  J.  Wood. — "Little  Mischief,"  so  far  as  the  figure  is  concerned,  is  fairly  satis- 
factory, but  the  effect  is  spoiled  by  the  background,  a  mass  of  white  surrounded  by 
a  lot  of  dead  black.  A  child  with  a  nearly  altogether  white  face,  and  a  white  dress 
on  a  white  background  is  just  about  as  bad  as  bad  can  be.  Try  again  with  a  more 
suitable  background,  and  don't  attempt  to  pose  the  child ;  catch  it  in  one  of  its  own 
poses,  which  will  be  much  better  than  this.  "Waiting  for  a  Bite"  is  from  a  well- 
selected  point,  but  much  too  flat  and  wanting  in  contrast.    But  that  does  not  matter, 
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as  however  otherwise  good,  it  would  have  been  rained  by  the  introduction  of  a  boy 
dressed  as  boys  never  are  when  they  go  a-iishing,  one  oi  those  make-believes 
where  a  branch  of  a  tree  is  held  over  the  water  and  dubbed  a  fisherman.  Bat  in 
this  case  the  boy  doesn't  even  pretend  to  be  fishing,  but  while  he  holds  the  bent 
stick  in  both  hands  he  stands  stiff  as  a  poker  facing  and  staring  into  the  camera. 
Pictures  are  not  made  with  so  little  thought,  or  at  least  thought  of  the  right  kind,  as 
has  been  gven  to  this.  *' Northern  Minnesota"  is  very  much  better.  Excellent  in 
composition,  well  lighted,  and  with  good  contrast.  Indeed,  it  only  needs  a  suitable 
sky,  which  could  easily  have  been  printed  in,  to  be  a  very  good  picture,  as  it  already 
is  a  very  good  photograph. 

Fred  Horns  sends  five  prints,  three  of  which  we  select  for  notice.  As  photo- 
graphs they  are  simply  perfect ;  tde  subjects  are  interesting  and  the  points  of  view 
are  unexceptionable.  But  they  have,  all  three,  in  common  two  serious  faults ;  taken 
with  too  small  a  stop  which  makes  the  distance  quite  as  well  defined  as  near  objects 
in  consequence  of  want  of  atmosphere,  and  simply  white  paper  in  place  of  sky. 
**  Scene  on  the  New  Turnpike"  is,  with  those  exceptions,  as  fine  a  picture  as  has 
ever  come  to  us,  and  almost  as  much  maiy  be  said  of  *'On  Garoga  Creek."  The 
composition  of  **The  Mill  Dams"  is  hardly  so  good.  There  is  a  lack  of  concentra- 
tion, two  subjects  instead  of  one,  each  of  which  might  have  made  a  good  picture. 
Try  again,  and  get  atmospheric  effect — "the  beautiful,  hazy  distance" — by  using 
larger  stops.  F-16  say,  and  print  in  suitable  clouds,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  repro- 
duce some  of  your  work. 

The  popularity  of  "Our  Portfolio"  still  increases  and  has  got  to  a  stage  at  which 
we  are  again  compelled  to  still  further  reduce  the  number  of  prints  that  we  can 
notice  at  any  one  time.  Our  readers  will  therefore  please  observe  that  until  further 
notice  they  should  not  send  more  than  two,  ax:d  that  in  cases  where  more  are  sent 
we  shall  select  the  two  that  furnish  the  best  object  lessons. 


Our  Table. 

Photo-Review,  T/ir  Enterprise  Publishing  Company^  Deerfield,  Wis.— 
This  is  another  candidate  for  the  favor  of  the  photographic  public  promising  equal 
attention  to  the  professional  and  the  amateur.  We  know  from  experience  that  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  judge  from  a  first  appearance,  and  certainly  in  this  first  number 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  printing  of  both  type  matter  and  illustrations, 
especially  the  latter. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  room  enough  in  the  West  for  a  thoroughly  representative 
and  up-to-date  journal ;  and  in  the  hope  that  this  will  by-and-by  be  all  that,  we  give 
it  a  hearty  welcome  to  our  table. 

The  American  Annual  of  Photography  and  Photographic  Times  Almanac.  Sew 
York;  TheScovilt&*  Adams  Co, — We  have  given  the  usual  hearty  welcome  to  this  an- 
nual visitor,  and  gone  through  it  from  cover  to  cover,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
its  predecessors  will  understand  that  it  is  no  disparagement  to  it  to  say  that  it  is  not 
quite  up  to  the  mark  of  the  previous  volumes.  There  are  the  usual  number  of 
specially  written  articles  and  the  usual  number  of  illustrations,  but  the  former  are 
hardly  so  interesting,  nor  are  the  latter  quite  so  attractive  or  quite  •©  good  from  an 
art  point  of  view  as  most  of  those  of  former  years. 

Two  of  the  ai  tides,  however  show  very  clearly  how  far  doctors  may  differ. 
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One  is  by  George  A.  Sawyer  on  ''Long  vs.  Short  Focus  Lenses;"  the  other,  by  W. 
H.  Sherman,  on  "Short  Focus  Lenses."  Mr.  Sawyer's  views  are  after  our  own  heart 
and  have  led  him  to  employ  a  lens  of  ii-inch  focus  on  a  4  x  5  plate,  and  give  good 
reasons  for  so  doing  '  in  2^  pages,  while  Mr.  Sheiman  occupies  six  in  tell- 
ing what  everybody  already  knows,  and  showing  that  he  apparently  has  not 
yet  realized  the  fnct  that  "short-focus  lenses" — which,  as  generally  understood,  and 
was  understood  by  the  writer  whom  he  criticises,  means  lenses  short  in  comparison 
with  the  base  line  of  the  pictures  in  the  making  of  which  they  are  employed — do 
give  perspective  that  is  apparently,  and  absurdly  so,  false ;  diminishing  distant  and 
exaggerating  near  objects  to  an  extent  that  sometimes  destroys  both  natural  and 
pictorial  value. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  however,  the  1898  Amsrican  Annual  of  Photography  is  a 
creditable  volume  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  photography  and 
ought  to  find  a  place  on  the  bookshelves  of  every  photographer  in  the  country. 

Photograms  of  1897.  London:  The  Photogram^  Ltd. — This  now  firmly  estab- 
lished annual,  better  perhaps  than  anything  else  that  comes  to  our  table,  shows  the 
trend  of  photography,  and  to  photographers  generally  should  be  invaluable  as 
showing  them  not  only  some  of  the  best  work  of  the  best  men,  but  also  telling  them 
what  some  of  the  best  critics  think  about  it.  The  numerous  illustrations  have  been 
selected  with  care  and  judgment,  and  reproduced  in  the  highest  class  of  half-tone 
work.  It  is  a  happy  combination  of  literature  and  art  from  which  photographers 
who  want  to  make  pictures  may  learn  much  that  they  need  to  know,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  very  best  investment  that  any  photographer  could  make. 

The  Magic  Lantern  Journal  Almanac  and  Annual.  London:  The  Magic 
Lantern  Journal  O?.— This  is  the  second  appearance  of  a  year  book  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  lantern  work,  and  contains  about  120  pages  of  matter  especially  in- 
teresting to  lantemists. 

Although  there  is  nothing  in  the  nearly  fifty  ar^^icles  by  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  contributors  requiring  special  notice,  there  is  not  one  that  is  not  in  one  way 
or  another  of  value  to  all  who  employ  the  lantern  either  for  business  or  pleasure. 

To  makers  and  dealers  in  lanterns  and  lantern  niaterial,  including  slides,  the 
lists  at  the  end  of  the  book  should  be  of  considerable  value,  as  they  include  the 
names  of  importers  and  dealers  in  such  almost  all  over  the  world,  and  an  almost 
complete  list  of  British  merchants,  manufacturers,  dealers  and  exporters  of  lan- 
terns and  lantern  goods. 


The    Iconoscope. 

With  the  advent  of  snap-shotting  or  shutter  exposure  on  moving  objects  came 
the  necessity  for  a  finder,  a  method  of  watching  the  movement  so  as  to  snap  at  the 
proper  moment.  Various  forms  were  introduced  from  time  to  time,  till  ultimately 
the  little  box  with  convex  lens,  angled  mirror  and  ground  glass  became  almost  uni- 
versal. But  such  finders  were  never  altogether  satisfactory.  The  image  was  far 
from  brilliant,  often  of  doubtful  definition,  and  always  reversed  from  right  to  left, 
and  although  the  photographer' s  eye  may  have  been  trained  to  the  appreciation  of 
such  reversal  on  the  focusing  screen  of  the  camera,  it  was  not  so  easily  allowed  for 
in  the  excitement  of  watching  a  race  or  other  rapidly  moving  objects. 


SH 
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More  receDtl]r  a  series  of  "brilliaat  "finders  were  introduced  which  were  a  de- 
cided improvement  on  all  that  had  gone  before,  although  the  image  was  still  trans- 
posed fiom  right  to  left. 

The  cuts  below  represent  a  finder  recently  introduced  by  the  Banscb  ft  Lomb 
Optical  Company,  of  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  under  the  name  of  Iconoscope:  which  we 
noticed  last  month,  and  now,  after  putting  it  to  the  teat  of  practical  work,  we  con- 
fidently characterize  as  simply  perfect  It  is  practically  a  cube  of  about  iV  inch 
faces  with  a  movable  hood  or  sunshade,  and  finished  in  nickeled  brass  and  morocco 
m  the  firm's  well-known  exquisite  style  of  workmanship. 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  sectional  cut.  the  optical  arrangement  consists  of  • 
negative  lens  with  a  square  aperture  of  19  m.  m.,  and  so  capable  of  collecting  a 
large  quantity  of  light,  and  a  prism,  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  lines  showing 
its  path,  sends  that  light  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  at  an  angle  that  renders  it  un- 
necessary for  him  to  hold  his  head  over  the  instrument  and  look  down.  The  com- 
fortable position  that  he  is  thus  enabled  to  assume  will  be  made  clear  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  dotted  lines  and  the  eye,  the  lower  arrow  being  the  point  at  which  the 
image  seems  to  be. 

The  Iconoscope  may  be  fitted  to  the  top  or  side  of  the  camera  by  a  simple  and 
almost  invisible  attachment,  and  by  a  side  and  bottom  slide  may  tie,  in  a  momcDt, 
made  to  show  either  a  horizontal  or  upright  image,  and  with  a  brilliance  and  perfec- 
tion of  definition  equal  to  anything  projected  on  the  focusing  screen  by  even  the 
modern  anastigmat. 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Iconoscope  is  a  faultless  finder:  designed  by  a  thor- 
oughly practical  photographer,  and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  bigh-clasB  workman- 
ship; and  we  speak  from  experience  when  we  say  that  to  him  who  examines  it  and 
realizes  its  perfection,  but  who  feels  that  he  cannot  spare  the  (5  which  it  costs,  it  is 
a  temptation  to  break  the  tenth  commandment.  Those  who  can  and  want  « 
thoroughly  satisfactory  finder,  should  send  to  Etepartment  E  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar and  all  necessary  information. 
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Society  News. 

Intenuitloiial  Salon  and  BxhibitioD  off  the  Pittslnirg  Amateur  Photographic 
Society. — From  the  Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographic  Society  conies  the  prospectus 
of  its  first  annual  International  Salon  and  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  Carnegie 
Library  Art  Galleries  from  January  11  to  21,  1898;  the  object  being  to  gain  for 
artistic  productions  of  the  camera  the  recognition  they  deserve  as  true  works  of  art, 
and  to  encourage  and  assist  earnest  photographic  workers  whose  honest  aims  are 
the  production  of  purely  artistic  pictures  by  the  aid  of  photography. 

There  will  be  two  divisions — the  Salon  and  the  general  exhibition — and  both 
will  be  open  to  all  artistic  workers  throughout  the  world. 

The  Salon  will  include  only  such  pictures  as  the  judges  may  select  from  the  en- 
tire collection  of  pictures  entered  in  any  of  the  divisions  or  classes,  and  possessing 
special  artistic  merit,  displaying  artistic  aim  in  selection  of  subject,  fine  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  or  other  features  revealing  truest  works  of  art 

Technical  work  in  the  production  of  these  pictures  will  not  receive  great  con- 
sideration in  making  awards. 

The  General  Exhibition  will  include  photographs  of  merit,  though  not  of 
sufficient  artistic  excellence  to  entitle  them  to  be  hung  in  the  Salon.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  technique  and  good  judgment  in  selection  and  arrangement  of 
subject.     It  will  include  all  of  the  better  class  of  average  exhibition  work. 

The  judges  in  the  Salon  will  be  two  well-known  art  connoisseurs  of  unques- 
tioned ability  and  one  photographer  of  the  highest  standing,  none  of  them  being 
either  exhibitors  or  members  of  the  society.  Those  in  the  General  Exhibition  will 
include  one  art  connoisseur  from  the  Salon  jury,  one  professional  and  one  amateur 
photographer,  neither  being  exhibitors;  and  the  decisions  of  both  shall  be  final 
after  they  have  been  handed  to  the  committee. 

In  the  Salon  there  will  be  awarded  a  ''Grand  Prize"  diploma,  for  the  most 
artistic  picture  in  the  Entire  exhibition,  and  three  "Honorable  Mention"  diplomas 
for  the  three  pictures  next  in  merit  No  picture  entered  by  the  winner  of  the 
"Grand  Prise"  will  be  considered  in  competition  for  other  diplomas. 

The  diplomas  will  all  be  artistic  in  design,  and  will  be  produced  by  photo- 
graphic means.  Each  diploma  will  be  signed  by  the  judges  and  countersigned  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Besides  the  awards  mentioned,  the  judges  will  give  each  exhibitor  admitted  to 
the  Salon  a  certificate  of  artistic  design.  These  certificates  will  be  signed  by  the 
judges  and  the  society  officers  as  in  diplomas. 

In  the  General  Exhibition  the  judges  will  be  allowed  to  award  not  more  than 
six  "  Certificates  for  Superior  Excellence,"  of  artistic  design  and  of  equal  value. 
These  certificates  will  be  signed  the  same  as  certificates  given  in  the  Salon. 

The  receipt  of  a  certificate  in  the  Salon  is  to  be  considered  as  an  award,  as  the 
judges  will  pass  upon  the  admismon  of  pictures  selected  by  the  committee,  and  the 
receipt  of  such  a  certificate  will  not  disqualify  the  reoipient  for  an  award  in  the  Gen- 
eral Exhibition. 

The  four  pictures  receiving  awards  in  the  Salon  will  be  retained,  without 
frames,  for  the  decoration  of  the  society's  rooms,  and  will  be  suitably  framed  and 
marked  with  the  title,  exhibitor's  name,  award  and  year  of  exhibition. 

There  will  be  no  entry  fee  or  charge  for  wall  space,  and  admission  to  the  ex- 
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hibition  will  be  free,  but  transportation  of  exhibits  (both  ways)  must  be  paid  by 
exhibitors. 

Not  more  than  ten  pictures  will  be  received  for  one  division,  and  they  must 
reach  the  society  not  later  than  January  3,  1898.  They  should  be  addressed  "The 
Pittsburg  Amateur  Photographic  Society,  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  " 

Application  for  copies  of  the  rules  and  entry  blanks  should  be  made  to  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Hunter,  Secretary,  520  Green  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

We  may  add  that  pictures  that  have  received  awards  at  previous  exhibitions  or 
oompetitions  will  not  be  entered  as  competitors  either  in  the  Salon  or  Exhibition, 
but  will  be  exhibited  if  of  sufficient  merit. 

Toronto  Camera  Club. — At  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on 
November  i,  the  following  officers  and  committee  were  appointed  for  1897-8: 

Hon.  President,  A.  W.  Croil ;  President,  Dr.  Edmund  E.  King ;  First  Vice- 
President,  W.  H.  Moss ;  Second  Vice-President,  Ernest  M.  Lake ;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  John  J.  Woolnough,  94  McPherson  Avenue.  Committee,  W.  B.  Varley, 
J.  G.  Ramsey,  H.  M.  Glover.  E.  Stranger,  W.  Bohne  and  H.  B.  Lefroy. 

Societies  not  above  taking  a  lesson  from  our  friends  in  other  lands  may  learn 
something  from  the  following,  extracted  from  a  circular  issued  by  the  Manchester 
(England)  Amateur  Photographic  Society: 

SECOND  ANNUAL  SOCIAL  GATHERING. 

Tuesday,  October  26,  1897,  at  the  Manchester  Athenaeum  (George  Street  en- 
trance). Commence  at  7:30  p.  m.,  conclude  at  10  p.  m.  Selections  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music;  lantern  show,  interval  for  conversation;  exhibition  of  the 
kinematograph.  Smoking  will  be  permitted  in  the  room  during  the  interval  and 
conversazione  only;   no  refreshments  will  te  provided. 

Members  free  on  production  of  ticket  of  membership  for  1897.  Tickets  for 
friends,  6d.  each,  may  be  bad  from  the  Council  at  the  October  monthly  meeting  and 
from  the  Photo  Material  Dealers  afterward. 

The  society's  rooms  and  library,  15  Brazennose  Street,  are  open  Monday  to 
Fridays  from  6  to  9  p.  m.,  Saturdays  from  2  to  5  p.  m ;  the  library  is  open  on  Thurs- 
day also  from  1 130  to  2 130  p.  m. 

The  Society's  Loan  Apparatus  and  Lockers  may  be  hired  from  the  rooms'  at- 
tendant, who  will  give  all  information  as  to  terms  and  conditions,  and  who  will 
supply  bromide  paper  at  sd.  each  for  sheets  12  x  10,  and  7>^d.  each  for  15  x  12. 
Members  may  use  the  rooms  between  9  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  on  Mondays 
to  Fridays  on  payment  of  6d.  per  hour  by  applying  to  George  Wheeler  &  Company. 
46  King  Street,  West,  but  they  must  provide  bromide  paper  themselves, 

Mr.  Chapman,  Albert  Square,  will  supply  members  who  use  our  10  x  8  camera 
with  two  or  more  plates  at  8d.  each. 

Our  society  has  been  affiliated  with  the  Lake  District  Camera  Club  and  any  of 
our  members  visiting  Windermere  will  be  allowed  to  use  the  club  rooms.  41  Cres- 
cent Road,  Windermere,  including  a  well  appointed  and  safe  dark  room  for  chang- 
ing or  development,  for  one  week  free  upon  presentation  or  our  card  of  membership 
for  the  current  year.  A  limited  number  of  beds  may  be  had  on  the  club  premises 
and  meals  at  any  time.  Advice  as  to  the  best  points  of  interest  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  freely  offered  by  the 

H  n  Secretaries     \  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^^^^^*  ^^-^  F.C.S.,  Wheatland,  Windermere. 

'  Fred.  B.  Cattley,  Esq.,  Hazlewood,  Windermere. 
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The  Detroit  Camera  Club  —We  have  to  thank  the  Secretary  of  this  young 
but  energetic  and  prosperous  club  for  a  catalogue  of  its  second  exhibition,  or 
rather,  following  the  example  of  several  others,  its  "Salon  and  Exhibition.*' 

Organized  only  in  February  laat,  it  now  has  nearly  a  hundred  members,  who, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Directors  of  the  Museum  of  Art,  meet  in  the  lecture 
room  of  that  Institution,  where  the  interest  is  constantly  maintained  by  practical 
demonstrations,  lectures  on  art,  lantern  exhibitions,  etc. 

From  the  catalogue  we  see  that  in  the  Salon  there  were  sixty-five  exhibits,  and 
in  the  Exhibition  360,  from  at  least  nine  different  States;  the  ** Grand  Prize"  in  the 
former  being  awarded  to  John  E.  Dumont's  "Weeping  Magdalene,"  and  diplomas  to 
J.  E.  Watson,  E.  Donald  Roberts,  Clarence  H.  White,  Emilie  V.  Clarkson  and 
Mathilde  Weil;  and  in  the  latter  to  Albert  J.  Le  Breton,  Harry  Coutant,  Mr.  Claud 
Gatch,  William  Archibald,  A.  D.  Noble,  Jr.,  O'Brien  Atkinson,  Mrs.  George  O. 
Pratt,  and  Fred  S.  Hodge. 

The  catalogue  includes  a  dozen  half-tone  engravings,  some  of  which  had  better 
been  left  out;  "A  Bit  of  Gossip,"  for  instance,  really  an  excellent  example  of  how 
not  to  do  it;  and  the  woman  with  a  child,  which  we  presume  is  No.  118,  **Now  Sing,'  * 
too  evidently  posed  to  be  photographed.  It  would  have  been  a  charming  picture 
if.  instead  of  staring  at  the  camera,  the  mother  had  given  her  attention  as  well  as 
her  encouragement  to  the  child  to  sing. 

We  feel  as  if  we  should  apologize  for  finding  fault  where  so  much  has  been  done 
and  done  so  well ;  but  pictures  in  such  a  place  are  apt  to  be  regarded  by  those  who 
do  not  know  better  as  examples  worthy  of  being  followed,  instead  of  something  to 
avoid. 

Plainfield  Came*  a  Club.— The  club  held  a  competitive  exhibition  of  prints  and 
slides  from  November  22  to  November  27  in  the  club  rooms.  Entries  were  received 
from  several  sections  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  judges 
were  Paul  L.  V.  Thiery,  Newark;  E.  Percy  King,  New  York,  and  Col.  Julian 
Scott,  Plain  field.  Henry  B.  Vanderveer,  of  Brooklyn,  was  awarded  a  silver  medal 
for  having  the  finest  collection  of  views  Other  awards  were  made  as  follows: 
Portraits — M.  F.  Audsley,  Plaihfield.  Genre — L.  L.  Plumb,  Newark.  Marine — 
William  T.  Wintringham,  New  York.  Interiors — Harold  Serrell,  Plainneld. 
Hand  camera  work— Harold  Serrell,  Plainfield.  Landscapes — Harold  Serrell, 
Plainfield.  Groups— George  E.  Hall,  Fanwood.  Enlargements — William  Demar- 
est,  Plainfield.     Lantern  slides — William  T.  Wintringham,  New  York. 

The  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange. — The  annual  meeting  ot  the 
board  of  managers  was  held  on  the  evening  of  November  18  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Interchange,  361  Broadway,  when  the  general  manager  announced  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  clubs  had  re-elected  the  old  board  (F.  C.  Beach,  George  Timmins, 
W.  H.  Cheney,  W.  H.  Rau,  John  S.  Peterson).  These  in  turn  elected  Mr.  Beach  as 
general  manager  and  Mr.  Cheney  and  Mr.  Timmins  as  assistant  managers.  Th6 
general  manager  submitted  an  annual  report,  which  was  approved,  showing  receipts 
of  $250  from  twenty-five  clubs  and  expenses  and  disbursements  of  $215.92;  of  which 
over  $70  represented  a  rebate  of  expressage  paid  to  distant  clubs  whose  express 
account  exceeded  the  general  average  paid  by  all  the  clubs,  and  nearly  $30  more 
other  miscellaneous  expressag^.  A  balance  of  something  like  $75  was  left  to  begin 
the  new  year  on. 

The  principal  work  of  the  board  was  the  testing  in  the  lantern  of  a  few  slides 
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less  than  2,500  contributed  by  twenty-seven  clubs,  a  work  which  required  two 
evenings  up  to  an  hour  or  so  past  midnight,  and  which  resulted  in  the  acceptance 
of  a  trifle  over  50  per  cent  of  the  number  submitted.  There  were  three  clubs  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  their  whole  collection  thrown  out  on  account  of  the  rating 
much  below  the  50  per  cent,  standard,  namely,  the  Chattanooga  Camera  Club,  the 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Photographic  Society,  and  the  Oregon  Camera  Club,  of  Portland, 
Ore.  A  few  other  clubs  just  succeeded  in  securing  the  necessary  number.  Two 
additional  clubs  from  Canada  were  admitted,  viz. :  The  Ottawa  Camera  Club  and 
St  Catharine's  Camera  Club  making  a  representation  of  five  in  all  from  that  section. 
Of  the  new  clubs  the  Rutland  Camera  Club  had  the  best  general  average  of  ac- 
cepted slides.  The  Orange  Camera  Club  as  usual  had  the  highest  percentage  of 
good  slides.  The  general  fault  of  many  of  the  rejected  slides  was  that  they  were 
too  dense  in  the  shadows  and  lacked  detail  in  the  high  lights,  or  to  be  more  com- 
monly expressed,  were  too  chalky  and  hard,  due  either  to  a  negative  0/  g^eat  con 
trast  or  lack  of  judgment  in  the  exposure  and  development  of  the  slide. 

A  Colt  electric  arc  lantern  was  used  which  gave  a  very  steady  and  unifonn 
light  against  a  scieen  of  a  pure  white  wall,  the  disc  of  the  picture  being  about  eight 

feet  in  diameter.  The  members  of  the  board  present  at  the  testing  of  the  slides 
were:  F.  C.  Beach,  W.  H.  Cheney,  John  S.  Paterson  and  George  Timmins,  by  his 
proxy,  Herbert  P.  Smith,  of  Syracuse. 

As  a  visitor  on  the  first  night  was  Mr.  C.  TurnbuU,  a  member  of  the  New 
Britain  Camera  Club. 

The  various  selections  of  slides  have  been  grouped  into  the  following  sets  which 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  Interchange  during  the  season  of  1898,  viz. :  New  York 
contributed  by  the  Camera  Club:  Orange;  Buffalo  and  Rutland;  Philadelphia  and 
Brooklyn ;  New  Britain  and  Rocktord ;  Albany  and  Syracuse ;  St  -Louis  and  Red- 
lands;  Chicago,  Colorado  and  Minneapolis;  Newark,  Lancaster,  Frankford  and 
Topeka;  Toronto  and  Hamilton;  Montreal,  Ottawa  and  St  Catherines;  and  the 
possibility  of  a  set  **  California  and  Sacramento." 

There  may  be  in  addition  to  these  one  or  two  foreign  sets  of  slides. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  there  is  a  continued  increased  inter- 
est in  the  Interchange  and  its  smooth  working  and  system  of  rebates  on  express 
charges  for  distant  clubs  demonstrates  its  success  as  a  means  of  pioviding  enter- 
tainment for  its  several  members. 

Any  club  will  be  admitted  by  sending  a  sample  set  of  fifty  good  slides  and  dues 
of  $10.  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  361  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  is  the  general  manager,  who  will 
answer  inquiries  regarding  the  rules,  etc. 

Syracuse  Camera  Club. — ^On  Friday  evening,  December  3,  the  slides  of  the  Mon- 
treal, Toronto  and  St  Catherine  Clubs  were  shown,  and  included  photographs  of 
picturesque  bits  of  local  surroundings.  The  Secretary,  F.  W.  Field,  states  that  it 
has  been  suggested  that  members  start  now  the  making  of  slides  for  next  year's 
Interchan^^e  box.  Many  of  those  slides  rejected  by  the  committee  at  the  meeting  a 
week  ago  in  New  York  were  thought  lacking  in  density — too  chalky — whereas  they 
were  all  right  when  exhibited  here.  This  difference  of  quality  came  about  by  the 
difference  in  the  light  used — ^they  used  a  powerful  arc  light  in  the  lantern  and  the 
weaker  slides  showed  to  poor  advantage. 

The  committee  or  board  of  lantern  slide  directors  claim  that  a  lantern  slide 
technically  perfect  will  look  well  with  any  light  used. 

Qlens  FalU  Camera  Club.— On  the  first  week  of  December  this  club  held  a 
very  successful  Print  Exhibition,  covering  394  prints,  by  twenty  exhibitors.  At  the 
annual  election  the  following  officers  were  elected:  W.  E.  Baldwin,  president;  Miss 
Waite,  vice-president;  W.  Cowlbeck,  secretary  and  £.  A.  Mason,  treasurer.  The 
club  is  enthusiastic  and  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  voted  this  year  not  to  enter 
the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange.  The  last  of  December  it  exhibited  oar 
artistic  competiton  photographs. 
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Friedrich  von  Voigtiander  at  the  Boston  Camera 

Club. 

{Communicated. ) 

It  was  a  happy  coincidence  that  Friedrich  von  Voig^l&nder — the  present  head 
of  the  famous  optical  works  of  Voigtl&nder  &  Son,  of  Braunschweig.  Germany — was 
in  Boston  on  the  day  of  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club.  A  com- 
mittee waited  upon  the  illustrious  stranger  at  the  Parker  House,  inviting  him  to  be 
the  guest  of  the  club,  to  which  he  readily  assented.  In  spite  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  there  was  a  large  attendance  and  the  formality  of  electing  several 
candidates  to  membership  was  quickly  disposed  of,  immediately  followed  by  the 
principal  event  of  the  evening. 

Gracefully  introduced  by  President  Loud,  Mr.  von  Voigtlfinder  responded,  in 
almost  perfect  English,  by  referring  to  the  generous  hospitality  extended  to  him 
during  his  flying  visit  to  America,  but  refrained  from  even  alluding  to  the  subject 
of  lenses,  to  the  general  disappointment  of  those  present.  Mr.  Sprague  finally  in- 
duced the  great  optician  to  yield,  and  the  result  was  an  instructive  and  unbiased 
review  of  the  history  of  photographic  lenses.  Mr.  von  Voigtiander  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  recent  achievements  in  photographic  optics  would  have  been 
impossible  but  for  the  wonderful  improvement  in  optical  glass,  as  first  and  exclu- 
sively made  by  Schott,  of  Jena,  for  which  special  quality  the  constructive  opticians 
of  Germany  had  been  waiting  for  years.  In  this  connection  Mr.  von  Voigtiander 
spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  Rudolph,  Moser,  Kaempfet,  Miethe — ^the  best- 
known  mathematicians,  who,  basing  their  calculations  for  new  types  of  lenses  upon 
the  new  glass  or  (finally  produced  by  Schott),  brought  about  the  greatest  improve- 
ments in  photographic  lenses  since  the  days  of  Petzval,  over  fifty  years  ago. 
Thus,  the  old  portrait-system,  calculated  by  Petzval  and  materialized  by  Voigt- 
iander (1839),  and  still  unrivaled  for  studio  work,  was  not  improved  upon  until 
about  thirty  years  later,  when  the  Euryscope,  a  symmetrica/  lens-system,  was 
launched  upon  its  long  and  successful  career.  In  the  mean  time,  and  some  years 
after,  a  large  number  of  similar  lenses  of  various  makes,  but  less  rapid,  were  enjoy- 
ing their  full  measure  of  popularity,  the  sources  being  England,  France  and  Ger* 
many.  The  wants  of  the  photographic  profession  now  seemed  pretty  well  supplied,* 
as  evidenced  everywhere  by  productions  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  respect 
to  technical  merit,  when  there  arose  in  some  corner  a  little  wail,  which  was  quickly 
taken  up  and  re-echoed  from  one  corner  of  the  photographic  world  to  the  other* 
until  at  last  there  was  a  positive  clamor  for  a  lens  entirely  free  from  spherical  aber- 
ration or  astigmatism.  How  this  demand  was  to  be  met,  became  an  agitating 
question  with  the  opticians,  and  at  last  the  anastigmat  was  born,  emanating  from 
the  optical  works  of  Carl  Zeiss,  and  was  at  once  received  with  favor.  The  success 
of  this  lens,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  was  the  absence  of  astigmatism,  en- 
couraged other  opticians  to  work  on  similar  lines  and  thus  the  double  anastigmat 
was  developed,  supplying  an  increase  of  illumination  and  general  definition,  reduc- 
ing astigmatism  to  a  minimum.  This  success  in  optical  advance  appeared  to- 
many  enthusiasts  to  represent  the  extreme  limit  in  optical  research  and  construc- 
tive skill,  when  there  soon  appeared  another  candidate  for  popular  favor,  the  arri- 
val of  which  had  been  delayed  by  litigations,  terminating,  however,  in  favor  of  the 
owners  of  the  patent — Messrs.  Voigtlfinder  &  Sons.  The  name  of  this  new  rival  ia 
the  Collinear,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  mathematicians 
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Dr.  Kaempfer  and  Dr.  Miethe,  co-laborers  of  Mr.  Friedrich  von  Voigtlander.  The 
speaker  was  not  stinting  in  his  praise  of  the  great  work  accomplished  by  his  two 
associates,  and  did  not  even  refer  to  the  assistance  which,  in  many  ways,  be  him- 
self must  have  contributed  to  this  remarkable  achievement.  Inasmuch  as  Series  II. 
of  the  Collinear  lens  has  a  full  working-aperture  of  F-5.5,  against  the  double  anas- 
tigmat  with  an  extreme  opening  of  F-7.7, — hence  being  twice  as  rapid— W.  is  evident 
that  the  Collinear  embodies  the  greatest  optical  perfection  that  is  possible  with  the 
present  kinds  of  optical  glass  furnished  by  the  works  at  Jena.  While  rejoicing  in 
the  accomplishment  of  a  lens,  now  made  in  three  different  series,  which  does  away 
entirely  with  the  bugbear  '* astigmatism,"  having  also  the  power  to  illuminate  the 
plate  evenly  from  edge  to  edge  and  to  work  with  the  utmost  rapidity  Mr.  von 
Voigtlander  did  not  neglect  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  regular  portrait-lens,  still 
being  made  practically  upon  the  Petzval  system.  He  stated  clearly  and  emphati- 
cally that  this  lens,  which  has  found  a  permanent  home  in  nearly  every  well-regu- 
lated studio  throughout  the  world,  is  alone  capable  of  producing  the  soft,  round, 
plastic  and  delightful  effect  in  portraiture,  which  is  the  artistic  standard  in  this 
branch  of  photography  for  all  time. 

Fortunately  the  speaker  was  able  to  emphasize  his  concluding  remarks  by 
directing  the  attention  of  those  present  to  the  exquisite  portrait  work  (printed  most 
effectively  on  Willis  &  Clements  Platinotype  Paper)  of  Henry  H.Pierce,  the  leading 
photographer  of  Providence,  R.  I. ,  who  was  present  as  an  invited  guest.  This 
artist  had  brought  by  request  a  superb  collection  of  portraits  in  various  sizes  up  to 
14  X  17,  several  specimens  of  which  had  won  for  him  substantial  honors  at  the  last 
prize  competition  of  the  New  England  Photographers*  Association,  and  he  naturally 
felt  not  a  little  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  so  successfully  illustrate  the  art-theories 
of  the  greatest  living  optician.  When  asked  with  what  instrument  he  produced 
such  superb  works  of  art,  he  replied:  ''A  regular  Voigtlander  portrait-lens  No.  8." 
The  members  viewed  the  photographs  with  much  satisfaction,  the  interest  being 
heightened  by  the  critical  remarks  made  by  Mr.  von  Voigtlander. 

Thus  a  pleasant  and  instructive  evening  was  passed  and  the  occasion,  in  view 
of  the  interest  imparted  to  it  by  the  chief  guest,  will  doubtless  be  recorded  as  one 
of  the  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  club. 


Letters  to  the  Editors. 

Sirs: — In  regard  to  Mr.  Murray's  scheme  to  produce  a  stereoscopic  effect  in  a 
single  photo,  as  told  in  The  British  Journal^  and  commented  on  by  Watchman  in 
the  October  issue,  is  no  new  scheme.  It  proves  only  a  partial  success  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  getting  an  exact  register  of  the  two  views  on  one  plate. 

A  later  plan  which  has  met  with  marked  success  by  a  few  advanced  photograph- 
ers is  to  take  the  view  with  a  stereoscopic  camera  in  the  usual  way.  Then,  using 
the  two  negatives  in  a  stereoscopic  enlarging  lantern,  project  both  views  at  once 
onto  one  large  plate,  using  much  care  in  focusing,  and  getting  a  perfect  register. 
This  gives  an  enlarged  positive  from  which  a  negative  may  be  made.  In  portrait 
work,  using  the  finest  grade  of  instruments,  the  stereoscopic  effect  is  most  pleasing. 
For  field  work  this  plan  gives  excellent  results.  It  is,  however,  a  very  expensive 
method  as  there  are  so  many  failures  from  one  cause  and  another  before  a  suitable 
negative  for  any  one  picture  is  finally  secured.  Exprrience. 
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[It  is  very  evident  that ''EKpeiienoe"  and  the  "few  advanced  photographers" 
are  as  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  binoocular  or  stereosoopic  vision  as  the  Mr. 
Murray  who  afforded  our  amusing  correspondent  Watchman  an  opportunity  fof 
making  a  little  of  his  harmless  fun.  Prints  from  negatives  made  in  a  stereo,  or 
twin-lens,  camera  cannot  be  made  to  register  because  they  are  dissimilar;  and  if 
they  could,  it  is  very  certain  that  they  could  not  produce  stereoscopic  effect. — Eds.] 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Communications  for  the  editor^  pictures  for  criticism^  and  apparatus  and  mate, 
rial  for  examination^  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  John  Nicol,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 

H.  Thomas. — Yes,  it  is  quite  possible  to  acquire  a  good  practical  knowledge  of 
photography  from  the  study  of  any  good  handbook  and  plenty  of  practice;  probably 
three-fourths  of  the  most  successful  amateurs  have  learned  the  art  in  that  way.  But 
it  will  save  much  time  and  money  to  get  some  practical  instruction  from  a  compe- 
tent teach.  We  do  not  recommend  you  to  begin  with  any  hand  camera;  time 
enough  for  that  when  you  have  become  a  good  photographer,  which,  if  you  begin 
with  it,  you  are  very  unlikely  ever  to  be.  Begin  with  a  stand  camera ;  a  5  x  4  would 
be  best,  or  at  least  suitable ;  we  do  not  recommend  the  cameras  already  fitted  with 
lenses,  as  the  latter  are  almost  always  of  too  short  focus.  Buy  the  camera  and  lens 
separately  and  see  that  the  latter,  if  for  5  x  4,  is  not  less  than  ')%  inches  in  length 
sf  focus. 

Dr.  C.  D.  King. — One  citrate  is  just  as  good  as  another  as  a  restiainer.  The 
simplest  method  of  producing  it  is  to  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  citric  acid, 
which  by  combining  with  the  alkali  in  the  developer  will  form  the  necessary  citrate. 

H.  E.  Zimmerman. — We  cannot  say  what  may  be  the  cause  of  stains  appearing 
on  prints  during  the  preliminary  washing  without  seeing  them  or  getting  more 
definite  information.  It  may  be  finger  marking  from  careless  handling,  but  more 
likely  from  allowing  water  to  run  on  them  for  half  an  hour.  Gelatine  prints  should 
be  handled  as  quickly  as  possible  between  wetting  and  removal  of  free  silver 
nitrate.  Three  changes  of  watet  with  a  minute  or  two  between  each  change  is 
sufiBcient.  We  cannot  say  how  many  cabinets  may  be  toned  in  a  given  quantity  of 
combined  bath  without  knowing  how  much  gold  it  contains.  One  grain  should 
tone  a  little  over  a  sheet — 22  x  17 — of  paper.  We  have  not  noticed  that  prints  tone 
quicker  in  the  combined  bath  without  washing.  In  the  simple  bath  that  we  gen- 
erUly  employ  and  recommend  we  place  the  prmts  direct  from  the  printing  frame. 

E.  W.  Phillips,  Missoula.  il/£?«/.—** Photo-Engraving  and  Photo-Etching," 
by  W.  T.  Wilkinson,  to  be  had  from  our  publishers,  will  give  you  all  necessary  in- 
formation. In  mounting  stereoscopic  prints,  if  they  have  been  taken  with  a  twin  lens 
camera  they  must  be  separated  so  as  to  be  reversed,  making  the  right  the  left, 
and  vice  versa,  and  trimmed  so  that  when  mounted  some  object  near  the  centers 
of  the  foregrounds  may  be  about  2^  inches  apart 

Chas.  H.  Laubert. — See  answer  to  E.  S.  Wilson  on  page  532  of  our  November 
number. 

R.  FooTE. — We  cannot  spare  room  in  this  column  for  the  necessary  information 
regarding  the  printing  in  of  clouds.  It  will  be  found  in  *' Beginners'  Column"  in 
our  September  number  for  1895. 

Fr\nk  p.  Foster. — See  answer  to  Charles  H.  Laubert 
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Eliza  Orch arson. — ^Your  belief  is  natural,  bnt  is  a  mistake,  as  the  Smithsonian 
monument  on  which  it  is  founded  was  a  mistake.  Not  to  Dagaerre  but  to  Fox 
Talfoot  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  Father  of  Photography.  He  made  photo- 
gp-aphs  in  the  camera  as  early  as  1835.  On  January  25,  1839,  he  showed  them  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  London,  and  on  the  last  day  of  that  month  described  the 
method  by  which  they  were  produced  at  a  meeting  of  that  society,  whereas 
Daguerre,  although  he  discovered  Che  method  which  bore  his  name  in  the  same 
January,  did  not  publish  it  till  the  19th  of  August,  seven  months  later.  But  even 
although  the  claim  to  priority  had  beeo  in  Daguerre*  s  favor,  Talbot*  s  right  to  the 
honor  of  having  founded  photography  would  have  been  indisputable.  The  Da- 
guerreotype was  merely  a  positive  process,  the  pictures  by  which  were  incapable  of 
multiplication,  and  consequently  its  uses  very  limited ;  and  it  soon  became  obso- 
ete ;  whereas  Talbot  produced  negatives,  and  is  practically  the  photography  of 
the  present  day. 

J.  C.  Decker. — Old  faded  silver  prints  such  as  you  describe  may  generally  be 
restored  to  something  like  their  original  state,  and  even  their  original  color,  as 
follows:  Dissolve  thirty  grains  of  potassium  bichromate  and  sixty  of  sodium 
chloride  in  ten  ounces  of  water,  and  add  sixty  minims  of  acid  hydrochloric  Soak 
the  prints  in  this  till  the  image  almost  disappears.  If  they  had  been  toned  with 
gold  the  image  will  not  altogether  disappear.  Wash  thoroughly  and  develop  with 
metol,  amidol  or  glycin  well  restrained  and  with  a  full  quantity  of  sulphite. 

Geo.  Pulsford. — Your  s}i  inch  lens  is  loo  short  for  the  proposed  5x4  hand 
camera;  6.3  is  the  shortest  that  will  give  satisfactory  pictures.  You  should  either 
get  another  lens  or  confine  yourself  to  4^  x  3X* 

G.  W.  Zimmerman  has  got  into  difficulty  in  the  development  of  his  first  plate 
and  asks  us  to  help  him  out  of  it  by  replying  privately.  Our  time  being  pretty  fully 
occupied,  we  rarely  send  private  answers  to  questions,  and  never  when  neither  a 
stamp  nor  a  stamped  envelope  accompanies  them.  Our  correspondent  evidently 
knows  so  little  about  photography  that  what  we  could  say  in  the  space  available 
in  this  column  would  be  of  little  use  to  him.  If  we  understand  his  letter  aright,  he 
seems  to  have  over  developed  an  over  exposed  plate  in  a  very  much  too  strong  so- 
lution; very  imperfectly  fixed  it,  five  minutes  instead  of  fifteen  or  twenty;  and 
then  as  **the  image  was  barely  visible  and  seemed  to  be  wrapped  in  a  thick  black 
cloud,"  he  tried  to  dissolve  an  ounce  of  mercuric  chloride  in  ten  ounces  of  water, 
whitened  the  plate  in  this  and,  apparently  without  washing,  transferred  it  to  a  5 
percent,  solution  of  ammonia,  on  which  it  became  "so  black  and  dense  that  the 
image  was  no  longer  visible.*'  Nothing  else  could  be  expected,  and  the  negative 
is  past  redemption,  except  perhaps  by  an  expert.  Our  correspondent  should  study 
carefully  a  good  hand-book ;  or»  better  still,  get  some  practical  instruction  from  a 
competent  teacher. 

John  Dolman. — We  do  not  recognize  the  formula  to  which  you  allude;  send  us 
a  copy  and  we  may  be  able  to  help  you. 

Louis  Briant. — We  happen  to  know  that  the  complete  outfit  including  twenty- 
five  films  was  bought  in  London  for  $235— $75  for  the  projection  apparatus  including 
arc  lamp,  and  $160  for  the  films.  We  do  not  know  what  duty  was  paid  on  it  The 
only  objection  that  we  can  see  is  that  the  lamp  is  not  automatic,  but  "hand  fed,'* 
but  as  you  say  the  exhibitions  are  enormously  successful ;  the  objection  is  probably 
of  little  value.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  necessity  for  an  alum  or  water  cell ;  as 
the  film  is  certainly  not  in  the  focus  of  the  condenser. 
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af«  pnpsld    by   ns.      To    be   had  ONLT    al 

16B  A  167  BROADWAY,  H.  Y. 
TH^   OBRIG    CA9KSRA    CO. 

C¥ElinHim  FOt  TK  FHOTOeRAPflER. 


XRY 

IS  Blake  Dry  Plates, 

Thej  Aze  AU  BigU. 

BLftKE  DRY  PLATE  GO.. 

NORTH   ADA-MS.   MASS- 


HIGGINS' 

PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

CHAS.  M.  HiaOlNS  &  CO., 


168  Eiflhih  St., 


BROOKLVN.  N.  Y. 


PRINT5 

soo 

TIME5 
qUKKBR  THAN  ALBUMBt. 

Can  be  orlalrd  b'  Daylight  or 
Artificial  UtM.    KeeH 
indefinitely. 

NEPERA  CHE^ICALCO..%epcnPark,N.Y. 


yELOX 


J.    p.    LLOYO. 

ta^'Photogrophie  Apparatus  and  (Supplies, 

No.    a    OOL.UMBUS    AVBIWUe.    NB\^    YORK, 

Cor.  mih  Street.    Enttanct,«01  W,  5Jih  SireM. 

Prampt  Attantlon  K'v*n  t»1>«v«toplns,  Printing  and  Bromlda  Bntarglns 

....VBE    OP    DARK    BOOH     PREB.... 
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ONLY  THIS  I 

Por  PhoUwnph,  Print,  Poalar  MoDnllna,  Knd  M.  hBOdrcd  otluT 
pnrposci  whan  mo  adhcalTel*  D*<d«d,  a  Arid  of  BatiBfaclloii  will 

HIGGINS' "photo  MOUNTER  ?«!,l,^«^. 

HiGQiHs'   Photo  Uaatnmm  Im  m  pan,   elein,  Ikatlng,  dillcalelr- 

wIthoDI  °fDH     I'l'taft.  DdctDcus"  cana?ilcac°  and  \mtiotb/thj- 

narket  lor  ellber  profcaaLonal  or  amalaar  pholojrrapbara,  I(  La 
noi  an  eiixHniMt  bot  baa  bno  on  ibe  market  forjEars.  Ws  g-nar- 
antra  it  abioluulr,  and  yoar  numej  will  be  r*fnod«l,  wbethet 
baaKbl  of  ;our  dealar  or  of  ni.  I[  not  'ouad  aatlafaclorr.     Srwari 

AmTitTt'  MtTsmiALS  AND  ■TaTiOHBi.y.  A  3-oa.  jar  prepaid  by 
mail  'or  iblrlyccata.orclrcBlara  free  from 

CHAS.  n.  HIGGINS  *  CO.,  Blft*.. 


All  Kind  oT  Photographib  Work 

. .  .  FOR  AMATEURS  .  .  . 
Dcvaldplni  plates  or  filma,  tnt  alie. 
PrtDtlBs  OD  anv  kind  of  paper. 
BroBMe  enlarRamenta  from  acr  al<e  neKKtivw 
LanUra  Slldts  from  ncKatlvcg  or  photographi 
<l«l«t'iieMot.Btliigon  thin  paper  or  cloth. 
Foreign  photographa  a  specialty. 

SOLATIA  M.  TAYLOR.  • 
Jtp  ft—t.  s"  BnnGild  St.,  BtM.a,  Him 


The  Bullard  Mauazlne  Camera 


Bullard  Camera  Co.,  «>b.<iii<i.  w.vi. 


AT  LAST! 


A  perfect,  ready-sensi i ized 
paper;  soft,  r.ch  tones;  easily 
worked. 

Send  12  cents  in  stamps 
and  receive,  by  return  mail, 
1  dozen,  4  x  5or  any  smaller 


Kelat  Paper, 

WITH  FULL  BmeCTIOKS. 


R.  H.  LUTHIN, 

191    BOWERY,   NEW   YORK. 

•-cad  for  oar  Prlca  Llat  of  Pboto-Goodi,  it  will 
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VniTD    AXXCMTPIrtNI    '*  invited    toa   new    paper   that   completely 
Il/UK   Al   I  Cll  1  IvFll    revolotioniies  photographic  printing. 

SELF  TONING  PAPER. 

Results  The  Process 

Absolutely  «'  Toning 

Permanent.  Actoslly 

Dispensed  With. 

I'^bor  Cheaper  than 

Saved.  ...  Any  Other. 

While  in  the  process  of  printing  all  the  toning  necessary  to  most  beautiful  re- 
sults are  obtained.  Then  the  prints  are  left  in  a  simple  hypo  bath  for  five  minutes. 
when  your  work  is  complete.  It  -will  not  ct«ck  or  peel  111  woiklnK.  Try  h. 
S»nd  two  2  mit  itam/u  for  tamp/of.     Mftor  ir/ing  it  /ou  mill  »n  no  oHnr. 

FRANK  M    POTTER.  Sole  Agt.  New  York  State, 

621   Broadw^,    NEW  YORK. 
SOLD  BY  Atl  STOCK  DBAZ,BB8. -^^ 

ST/C/CS  EVERYTHING  BUT  THE  BUYEH! 

FAMOU8  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD  A9  THE 

Favorite  Mounting  Paste 

OP  iU  AMATEUR  PHOrMPAPHEItS. 

It  li  ■  powerful  idhealve.  qnlck  Id  action  and  alvar*  rMidT  for  aie. 
WhltasaCB  la  a  aIrD  of  Parny.  Bnran  at  laHMIeas,  which  bttnr 
thcit  imp«rltie*  bj  their  Aivgj  col  r.  CARIBK'd  (■  Para  White, 
heap  aklBi  Itaefaeinle'l  parllj. 

If  jour  dealai 
caBBot  anpplT  jon 
■  loa.  jar  will  ba 

paid,  apoD   rMclpt 

The  lew  Gllson  Adjistibli  Albm. 

Adjuatabia  Coven  «nd 

Intarohangaabia  Laavia. 
TbB  otfy  BlbBB  thai  Gta  collactloas  of 
ali  riiet  aniplorlBi;  tnm  I  M  4S  UavM 
SpaclalljnrapaTed  tor  Amalrar  PfaotofrapheTaandPfaotngrapfa  Collcctoia,  belnv  tnadein  ali 
atjlei  and  aTica  of  Icaiea  aad  bladlao.     tt  caa  ba  aipBeded  or  CMtrKUd  M  wiil  bv  liHpIr 
looMalai  a  illli  cord.    Price*  for  albnai  comp!ete,  So  Cl«.  to  Cs. 
SBND  FOR  DBaORlI'TIVB  CATALOGUE. 

THE  CARTER'S  INK  CO  ,  Proprietors, 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 
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PHOTOQRAPHER8'  LIBRARY 

Upon  receint  of  price  named,  we  will  send  postpaid  to  your 
any  of  the  forowinir  publications.     To  insure  yourself  aflrainst 
mail,  send  ten  cents  (10c.)  extra  for  rejristration : 
About  Photography  and  Photographers, 
Amateur  Photography, 
American  Annual  of  Photography*  '96 
Amateur  Photographer's  Handbook, 
American  Carbon  Manual,  The 
American  Handbook  of  the  Daguerreotype, 
Anderson's  Photo-Meohanical  Processes  and  Guide 

to  Color  Work, 
Artistic  Landscape  Photography.     . 
Art  of  Retouching, 
Aristotypes,  How  to  Make  Them, 
Bromide  Paper,    .... 
Burton's  Modern  Photography. 
Cameras,  Lenses.  Shutters,     . 
Camera  and  Its  Aopurtenances,  The 
Carbon  Printing,  "... 
Chemistry  of  Photography,  The 
Chemical  Effects  of  the  Spectrum.  Ihe 
Crayon  Portraiture  in  Black  and  White, 
Dark  Room  and  ItK  Equipment, 


Dictionary  of  Photography, 

Elements  of  a  Pictorial  Photograph, 

Ferrotyper's  Guide^The 

Grammar  of  Photo-Engraving,  The 

Half-Tone  Process, 

Handbook  of  Illustrations. 

Hardwich's  Photo-Chemistry, 

History  of  Photography, 

How  to  Make  Photographs,     . 

How  to  Photograph  Microscopic  Objects, 

International' Annual,  1896, 

Instantaneous  Photography, 

Industrial  Photqgraimy, 

Lantern  Slides,  How  to  Make  Them, 

Lantern  Slides  by  Photo  Methods,    . 

Letters  on  Landscape  Photography.^ 

Magic  Lantern  and  its  Appliances,  The 

Modem  Practice  of  Retouching, 

Optical  Lantern,  The 

Photo  Image.  The 

Photographers'  Book  of  Practical  Formulas. 

Photo-Engraving, 

Photographic  Optics,     . 

Photography  for  All, 

Photography  Applied  to  the  Microscope 

Photographic  Studios  of  Europe,  The 

Photo-Kr auction  Processes,    . 

Photographic  Studio,  The 

Photogravure,  The 

Photographic  Amatetir,  The    . 

Photographic  Printing  Methods, 

Photographic  Amusements,    . 


Photography  at  Ntght, 
Photographic' 


W.  I  L  Adams, 

A.  Hope, 

S.  D.  Humphrey, 


A.  H.  Wall, 
J  Ourdan.  • 
W.  E.  Woodbury, 
Dr.  E.  A.  Just, 
W.  K.  Burton. 

H.  J.  L.  Masse, 

M.  Boelte. 

W.  J.  Harrison, 


J  B  Crocker, 
H.  T.  L.  Masse, 

E.1.  Wall 

H.  P.  Robinson, 


H  D  Farquhar, 
J  Verfasser. 
A.  H  Hinton, 
J.  T  Taylor, 
W.  T   Harrison, 
T  C  Roche 
J.  H   Jennings. 

Capt.  Abney. 

P  C  Duchochois, 

A.  P.  Dresser, 

A.  Prinsle, 

H    P.  Robinson, 

L  H.  Laudy, 

A.  Pringle 
P.  C  Duchochois, 
Dr.  W.  D.  Holmes. 
W.  T.  Wilkinson. 
W.  K   Burton. 
W  J   Harrison. 
F.  W.  Mills. 
H  B.  Pritchard 
P.  C   Duchochois, 
P    Bolas. 
H.  R.Blaney, 
T  Taylor. 
H.  Barlaak. 
W.  E   Woodbury, 
P.  C.  Duchochois, 


^'} 


tc  Instructor  for Professionaland  Amateur 
Photography  with  Emulsions, 
Photo-Negative,  The 
Pictures  in  Black  and  White,  . 
Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography, 
Picture  Making  In  the  Studio, 
Platinotype,  The 
Practical  Essays  in  Art. 
Practical  Photo-Micrograph> . 
Process  of  Pure  Photography. 
Process  Year  Book, 
Reducers'  Manual.  The 
Sunlight  and  Shadow    . 
TelepTiotographic  Lens,  The  . 
Twelve  Lessons  on  Silver  Printing, 
The  Knack, 

Wilson*s  Mosaics,  50c. ;  Wilson's  Photographies,  $4.00 ;  Wilson's  Quarter  Century  of  Photography, 

$4  00 ;  Year  Book  of  Photography,  SOc. 

THE  OUTING  CO  ,  Ltd.,  239-241  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Capt  W  de  Abney, 
W   H   Burton. 
G.  Mason, 
H  P.  Robinson, 
H.  P   Robinson. 
Capt   W   de  Abney, 
Jno.  Burnett. 
A  Pringle, 
W.  K.  Burton. 

V.  C.  hloide. 
W.  I.  L.  Adams, 
T.  R.  Dallmeyer, 


address 
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Foto=Stock 

CHEniCAL  HOUSE. 

Popnlar  Prices  for  Plates,  Piper  »d 
Everytliiiij  Pbotofrapblc. 


Carlo  Developur,  ready  for  use,  pint 

bottle.  25  cents. 

Caruj  Toning  and  Fixing  Soidtion, 

combined  in  one  Ijqnid,  read;  for 

u»e;  pint  bottle,  25  cents. 


Send  tor  Pr(oe  ifst,  ft  wilt  SAVB  TOP 
MOSEVI 

R.  H.  LUXHIN, 

I9>  Bowci7t        NBV  VOKK. 


MALfipOflS! 

E*-TMAN  NEW  POCKET 

KODAK,         -         -     $10.00 
NEW  4/5  POCO,        -  5.00 

AND 

All  other  Popular  Make«. 
HAND  CAHERAS. 
FILn    PLATES. 


MORGAN,  ROSY  &  CO., 

34    Bromfidd  Street. 

BusTOM,    Haae. 


New  York  Camera  Exchange. 


aOMBTBISG    SEW. 


The  Radix  Camera 


V^ce  ta-OO,  vllb  ona  doable  plalc 
bonght,  lold  and  uclu '      " — ■■ 


I  Webster's  International 

*"■  Dictionary! 

IT  IS  THE  BEST  FOR  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES,  BECAUSE 

iccrUiD«il.     McHlllnsi  an  eaatly  leamid.  S 

wllcncs  at  quallly  rather  tJ "~"-  ^ 

la  tbonHifbly  reliable. 


i  Wordi are  eaatly  found.  Pmnunclatlon 
5  Tbe  growth  ol  worda  eaally  traced,  and  ' 
^  afquaaUtycluractcrlzea  It*  every  depa 
l^-Speoimen 
O.  &  C.  merrlam  Co.,  PnbllBbera,  Sprinsaeld,  nai 


^  In  buying  amal 
■     DlaUoHrlaa." 

nu  uf  tbe  iinemaiioa»]  Jj 
erusbowD  in  the 
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CUUBBINQ  LI^T, 

fHK  AToaifement  which  we  have  with  other  ptilblishers  f aables  us  to  offer 
greatly  reduced  prices  on  a  subscription  to  t£e  Amerlcm  Atnateir  Plio* 
tographer  in  combination  with  the  following  mac;azines  and  periodicals.  If 
you  are  a  subscriber  to  a  number  of  periodicals,  ycu  will  find  it  to  your  advantage 
to  order  them  all  through  us.  The  terms  on  club  rate  subscriptions  are  absolutely 
cash  with  the  order.  Each  magazine  subscribed  for  will  be  sent  to  you  regularly 
from  the  publishers,  the  same  as  though  your  subscriptions  were  sent  to  them  direct 

Kate  with 

Beffttlar  American 

Snlfccrtptioa  Amateur 

prtMb  Plioto^frapbAi 

American  Journal  of  Pliotography, $2.00  $3.50 

Arena, 3.00  5.50 

Anthony's  Bulletin, 2.00  3.50 

Atlantic  Monthly, 4.00  5.00 

Beacon, l.SO  3.20 

Bicycling  World, 1.00  2  50 

Cassell's  Family  Mag^azine, 1.50  3.20 

Century, 4.00  5.50 

Cosmopolitan,       ...;.:, 1.00  2.85 

Current  Literature, 3.00  4.40 

Demorest's  Family  Magazine, '2.00  3.50 

Decorator  and  Furnisher,       4.00  5.00 

Eye,   . 2.50  4!oo 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Weekly, 4.00  5.20 

Harper's  Magazine, 4^00  5!  00 

Harper's  Weekly, 4. 00  5.20 

Harper's  Bazar, 4.00  5.20 

Harper's  Round  Table, 2.00  3.50 

Judge, 5.00  6.00 

I-i^e, 5.00  6.25 

Lippincott's  Magazine, 3. 00  4.00 

McClure's, , 1.00  2.85 

North  American  Review, 5. 00  6.00 

Outing, 3.00  jiso 

Photography,       2.00  3.50 

Photogram, 1.10  2.75 

Photo  American, .        i.oo  2.75 

Popular  Science  Monthly, 5,00  6.50 

Pttck, 5.00  6.00 

Review  of  Reviews,      .     .     .     .     « 2.50  4.00 

Scientific  American, 3.00  4.50 

St.  Nicholas, 3. 00  4^50 

Scribner's, 3.00  4.50 

St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer,    .     .     ,     „        3.00  4.25 

The  Photographic  Times,  monthly,  illustrated,   .        4.00  5.00 

Truth, 5.00  6.00 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine,       3.00  4.50 

OTHe    Outing    Oo.,    T^td., 

939-^41  Fifth  Avenue,  New  V  rk. 
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THE  MOST  PERFECT  LENS 

Up  to  this  moment  is  the 

COLLINEAR 


LENS, 


Invented  and  constructed  after  their  latest 
formula  by 

VOIGTI^ANDBH  &  SON. 

Send  tor  descriptlTe  circular. 

The  sale  of  the  celebrated 

■ 

Portrait  and  Euryscope  Lenses 

coQtiuues  as  strongly  as  ever,  because  they  have  not  been  surpassed  for 
the  fine  work  they  perform. 

For  REGULAR  WORK  of  all  kinds,  and 
8TEREOPTICON8,  the  famous 

DARLOT  LENSES 

(Guaranteed  genuine  as  sold  by  us)  hold 
their  own. 

The  above  for  sale  by  all  dealers  and  the  sole  American  Agency, 

B.  FRENCH  &  CO., 

319  Washinsfton  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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LIFE  IS  TOO  SHORT 

to  bother  ■with  slow,  tedtous 
and  difficult  printing  processes. 
That's  ■why  you  should  Use  oUr 

VELOX 

papers.     They  can   be  used  at 
any  time,  day  or  night- 
It  takes  an   INCREDIBLY    SHORT  TIME  for  turning  oUt 
LOTS  of  prints. 

NO  PROCESS  SO  EASY  and  SIMPLE  gives  such 

flriisilc  and  rernianeni,  Results. 


SAMPLE  PACKAGES  at  two  dozen  Caba.,  or  4  x  6, 
two  Sampla  Printa,  and  Daveioper,  wNI  ba  sant  on 
racBlpI  of  &0  cants. 


We    rnanufacture    ALL    Kinds    of    photographic    papers, 
Gelatine,  Collodion,  Matt,  Glossy,  Brorqide,  etc.,  and 

OUR  RECORD  HAS  GIVEN  US  AN  ENVIABLE 
REPUTATION  THROUQHOUT  THE  WHOLE  WORLD. 

Nepera  Chemical  Co., 

Works  and  Head  Office,  NEPERA  PARK,  N.  Y. 

BraN(  h    1  ChlcaKo,  111.,  ai  Oaincy  -St.  Order  from  your  dealer,  and  if  he 

OtFlCKS:  )  l-nris,  France,  l.lS  Faub.  E'oiBsonniere.        does  not  HII  your  otJm  wf  WILL. 


